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PREFACE . 


THE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  ENQUIRY. 

The  present  volume  is  the  second  which  has  been  produced 
as  the  result  of  an  enquiry  made  in  the  years  1912-13  by  a 
small  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  The  object  of  the  enquiry  was  to  obtain  “  an  accurate 
and  impartial  account  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Great  Britain,”  and  of  the  “  nature  and 
working  of  the  existing  systems  of  ownership,  tenancy,  and 
taxation  and  rating  of  land  and  buildings  in  urban  districts 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhoods  and  their  effect  on  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  conditions  of  life.” 

In  the  first  volume  we  dealt  exclusively  with  the  rural 
portion  of  the  enquiry.  In  the  present  volume  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  more  particularly  with  urban  conditions,  but  rating 
and  taxation,  the  acquisition  of  land  for  public  and  private 
purposes,  the  control  of  building  areas,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  questions  relating  to  tenure,  are  dealt  with  in  their 
rural  aspects  as  well. 

The  enquiry  into  rural  and  urban  conditions  in  Scotland 
was  conducted  separately  by  a  special  Scottish  Committee, 
whose  report  is  about  to  appear.  In  such  matters  as  rating 
and  the  acquisition  of  land  we  have,  however,  ourselves  re¬ 
ceived  some  evidence  from  Scotland,  and  have  utilised  some 
exceedingly  valuable  opinions  received  from  Scottish  authori¬ 
ties  on  these  subjects. 

With  regard  to  Wales,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  separate 
Welsh  Committee  had  also  been  appointed,  we  only  investi- 
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gated  certain  counties  and  towns'  the  Welsh  Committee 
undertaking  the  remainder. 

Our  enquiry  resolved  itself  into  two  branches.  First,  we 
had  to  st udy  the  official  documents  available  and  collect  from 
them  such  data  as  bore  on  the  subjects  we  had  been  asked 
to  examine ;  and  secondly,  we  have  had  to  make  investiga¬ 
tions  at  first  hand. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  enquiry,  a  schedule  (A)  of  questions 
was  drawn  up  covering  the  matters  included  in  the  terms  of 
our  reference.  The  full  list  of  questions  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

This  schedule  (A)  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  investigators 
in  a  number  of  towns  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  investigators  were  very  carefully  selected  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the  enquiry,  and  in  most 
cases  also  because  of  their  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
district  to  be  investigated.  Most  of  them  had  wide  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  as  solicitors,  architects,  or  surveyors,  of 
urban  land  problems.  They  were  appointed  after  careful 
enquiry  into  their  qualifications.  In  many  cases  the  investi¬ 
gators  acted  as  Secretary  of  a  local  committee  of  enquiry. 
In  all  cases  they  obtained  information  from  municipal  officials, 
members  of  local  authorities,  land  agents,  solicitors,  and  others 
who  had  first-hand  local  experience  of  the  questions  under 
investigation. 

The  enquiry  in  London  was  carried  out  by  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Comyns  Carr,  L.  W.  J.  Costello, 
F.  M.  Guedalla,  A.  Lumley,  and  J.  Dawbarn  Young.  They 
were  aided  by  a  large  number  of  investigators  in  the  various 
Boroughs. 

The  towns  investigated  were  selected  with  a  view  to  cover¬ 
ing  as  many  different  types  as  possible,  e.g .,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  residential,  seaside,  dock,  and  market  towns. 
The  Committee  endeavoured  to  include  centres  of  all  the 
chief  industries,  and  as  many  of  the  larger  towns  as  possible. 
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The  following  101  towns  were  investigated  by  means  of 


Schedule  (A)  : 

Aberavon. 

Festiniog 

Pontardawe 

Aldershot 

Gloucester 

Poole 

Aylesbury 

Godaiming 

Portsmouth 

Bangor 

Hastings 

Preston 

Bath 

Hayward’s  Heath 

Pwllheli 

Beaumaris 

Heiston 

Reading 

Bethesda 

Hereford 

Redditch 

Birkenhead 

High  Wycombe 

Rhondda 

Birmingham 

Holyhead 

Rochdale 

Blackburn 

Holywell 

Rye 

Blandford 

Hornsey 

Saffron  Walden 

Bodmin 

Huddersfield 

Salford 

Bognor 

Ipswich 

St.  Ives 

Bootle 

Leominster 

Sheffield 

Bournemouth 

Littlehampton 

Southend 

Bradford 

Liverpool 

South  Molton 

Brentwood 

Llandudno 

Southport 

Bridport 

London 

South  Shields 

Brighton 

Lostwithiel 

Stafford 

Bristol 

Luton 

Stoke 

Bromley 

Manchester 

Stonehouse 

Burnley 

M  elksham 

Stroud 

Bury 

Merthyr 

Sunderland 

Cardiff 

Middlesbrough 

Swindon 

Carnarvon 

Neath 

Taunton 

Chard 

Newark 

Ulverston 

Chippenham 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

West  Ham 

Coventry 

Newport 

Whitby 

Croydon 

Norwich 

Whitehaven 

Dalton 

Paul 

Widnes 

Darlington 

Penistone 

Woking 

Devonport 

Penzance 

Wolverhamplor 

Durham 

Peterborough 

Yarmouth 

Eastbourne 

Plymouth 

In  London 

separate  schedules  were 

filled  in  for : 

Bermondsey 

Hackney 

Paddington 

Camberwell 

Hammersmith 

Shoreditch 

Chelsea 

Hampstead 

Southwark 

Clapham 

Holborn 

Stepney 

Finsbury 

Kensington 

Westminster 

Fulham 
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After  some  months'  experience  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  out  a  supplementary  list  of  questions  to  those  who 
were  filling  in  Schedule  A,  and  at  a  subsequent  stage,  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  the  enquiry,  Schedule  “  B  ”  *,  a  short 
list  of  questions  on  some  of  the  chief  matters  of  the  enquiry, 
was  sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  towns.  In  a  few  places  it 
was  addressed  to  several  persons  chosen  for  their  knowledge 
of  land  questions  or  matters  directly  bearing  on  the  subjects 
under  investigation.  In  addition,  a  special  list  of  questions 
was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
who  were  kind  enough  to  reply  to  them  in  detail. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  statistically  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  towns  investigated  by  special  investigators  using 
Schedule  “  A  ”  and  of  the  towns  where  enquiries  were  made 
by  means  of  Schedule  “  B.” 

The  following  Table  shows  the  actual  number  of  towns 
investigated  by  means  of  Schedule  “A”  and  the  number  of 
towns  in  which  enquiries  were  made  bv  means  of  Schedule 
“B” 


Tow  os  investigated  by  special  investigators  using  Schedule  “  A  ”  -  101 
(lb  separate  Schedules  were  filled  in  for  London.) 

Towns  were  enquiries  were  made  by  means  of  Schedule  “  B  ”  -  148 

(Excluding  those  already  investigated  by  Schedule  “A.”) 

Total . 249 

Apart  from  the  enquiries  made  by  means  of  these  schedules, 
a  number  of  supplementary  enquiries  were  made  from  time 
to  time  as  need  arose.  These  dealt  with  matters  which  arose 
in  the  later  stage  of  the  enquiry  when  the  preliminary  in- 
‘vestigations  were  completed,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  briefly 
to  indicate  their  nature. 

Thus,  much  valuable  information  was  received  from  Muni¬ 
cipal  Officials  as  to  the  amount  of  rates,  the  relation  of  rates 
to  the  rent  of  houses  of  varying  annual  value:  the  finance  of 


See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Volume. 


Population  of  Towns  Covered  by  Enquiry  made  by  means  of 
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municipal  housing  schemes  ;  the  drawbacks  of  the.  present  law 
and  practice  of  rating  and  assessment ;  and  the  working  of  the 
law  in  respect  of  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land. 

Special  enquiries  were  made  as  to  the  complaints  against 
the  present  lawT  and  practice  of  rating  and  assessment ;  the 
relation  between  wages,  rates,  and  rents ;  the  adequacy  and 
nature  of  the  present  housing  accommodation ;  the  housing 
conditions  in  mining  villages;  the  shortage  of  houses;  the 
desire  for,  and  provision  of,  allotments  in  towns ;  the  pop- 
larity  of  investment  in  working-class  house  property ;  the 
cost  of  land  developed  and  undeveloped ;  and  various  other 
matters  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  questions  under 
investigation. 

We  also  made  enquiries  in  268  towns  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  the  various 
forms  of  tenure. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  enquiry  we  consulted  a  large 
number  of  experts  in  the  various  matters  bearing  on  our 
investigations.  Town  Clerks,  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
Borough  Treasurers  and  Accountants,  Associations  of  Builders, 
Officials  of  Building  and  Housing  Societies,  Solicitors,  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Auctioneers,  Land  Agents,  and  other  experts.  Men 
of  the  widest  knowledge  and  highest  reputation  in  the  country 
have  freely  placed  at  our  disposal  the  results  of  their  study 
and  experience,  and  their  help  has  been  of  immense  advantage 
to  us.  From  persons  of  all  political  parties  we  have  met  with 
uniform  courtesy  and  in  very  few  cases  indeed,  considering 
the  extent  and  variety  of  our  enquiries,  have  we  been  refused 
help. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  cordially  thanking  all 
our  informants  for  the  valuable  help  they  have  given  us, 
both  by  their  verbal  and  their  written  communications  and 
by  their  criticism  of  the  drafts  of  the  various  chapters  of  our 
Report,  ,  Also  we  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  London  sub-Committee,  for  the 
time  and  trouble  they  have  expended  in  collecting  evidence, 
and  for  the  valuable  memoranda  they  have  contributed  on 
various  aspects  of  our  enquiry. 
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The  task  of  studying  and  collating  the  mass  of  public 
documents  bearing  on  the  matters  comprised  in  the  enquiry, 
has  been  a  very  heavy  one,  and  we  have  borrowed  very  freely 
from  the  work  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  where  the 
validity  of  their  conclusions  has  not  been  modified  by  the 
lapse  of  time. 

The  work  of  verification  undertaken  by  our  headquarters 
staff  has  been  a  laborious  one,  and  has  delayed  the  publication 
of  this  volume  considerably. 

In  order  that  the  information  might  be  obtained  from  all 
classes  of  people,  we  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  that  the 
names  of  our  informants,  or  other  information  which  would 
identify  them,  would  not  be  divulged  without  their  consent. 
Therefore,  in  our  Report  we  have,  as  a  general  rule,  merely 
indicated  the  number  of  the  schedule  from  which  we  have 
extracted  the  evidence,  or  the  name  of  the  town  or  county 
from  which  it  has  been  furnished,  without  giving  the  names 
of  our  informants.  We  have  also  refrained,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  giving  the  names  of  persons  against  whom  complaints 
were  made.  While  endeavouring  faithfully  to  portray  the 
evils  arising  from  the  existing  system,  we  have  studiously 
refrained  from  any  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  motives 
of  individuals,  or  to  fix  them  with  personal  responsibility  for 
the  hardships  which  that  system  permits  or,  it  may  be,  compels 
them  to  inflict  on  others. 

THE  SCOPE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  REPORT. 

Although  the  chief  purpose  of  our  Report  was  to  present 
the  facts  established  by  our  investigations,  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  it  became  clear  that  these  facts  pointed  to  certain 
remedies.  For  this  reason,  and  in  response  to  a  definite 
request  to  make  any  recommendations  which  occurred  to  us, 
we  have  given  our  views  on  the  principal  reforms  required. 

The  scheme  of  the  Report  is  as  follows : 

In  Part  I.  we  discuss  the  question  of  Housing  in  Towns 
and  Urban  Districts  in  its  various  aspects,  seeking  to  show 
the  causes  of  the  present  deficiency,  in  both  quality  and 
quantity,  and  to  indicate  the  various  ways  in  which,  in  our 
opinion,  the  evils  disclosed  may  best  be  remedied. 
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In  Part  II.  we  deal- with  the  Acquisition  of  Land  by  public 
and  quasi-public  bodies,  discussing  in  turn  the  present  methods 
of  obtaining  compulsory  powers,  the  procedure  for  assessing 
compensation,  the  basis  on  which  it  is  assessed,  and  the 
reforms  which  we  consider  desirable.  We  also  deal  with  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  communal  ownership  of  land. 
Finally,  we  discuss  the  questions  of  the  Acquisition  of  Land  by 
private  persons  and  companies  for  housing,  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes,  including  mining  and  quarrying,  for 
places  of  worship,  institutions,  etc.,  and  the  acquisition  of 
wayleaves  and  easements. 

In  Part  III .  we  describe  the  various  systems  of  tenure  on 
which  land  (other  than  agricultural)  and  buildings  are  held 
in  England  and  Wales,  examining  the  grievances  resulting 
from  each,  and  indicating  remedies  for  them.  In  particular 
we  deal  with  the  leasehold  system  and  the  position  of  the 
occupiers  of  business  premises. 

In  Part  IV.  we  deal  with  the  question  of  the  rating  and 
taxation  of  land,  the  relations  between  the  ratepayer  and 
the  taxpayer,  and  the  law  and  practice  of  valuation  and 
assessment. 

We  discuss  in  detail  only  the  main  points  which  have  arisen 
during  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  or  have  been  strongly  empha¬ 
sised  in  the  evidence  we  have  examined.  There  are,  of  course, 
various  other  matters  of  great  importance,  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  land  question,  on  which  we  have  not 
touched.  Several  of  them  are,  to  some  extent,  dealt  with 
in  the  Real  Property  and  Conveyancing  Bills,  introduced  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords  dining  the  Session 
of  1913.  We  have  been  considerably  limited  by  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  space ;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  dealt  with 
any  particular  question  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  we  do 
not  consider  it  of  importance,  or  that  we  have  received  no 
evidence  with  regard  to  it. 

The  terms  of  our  urban  reference  did  not  include  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  wages,  or  the  conditions  of  labour,  but  we  have 
found  it  impossible  in  dealing  with  housing  to  ignore  the  very 
important  part  which  low  wages  and  casual  employment 
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play  in  causing  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions,  and  in 
preventing  their  removal.  We  have,  therefore,  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  include  in  this  part  of  our  report  a  recommendation 
as  to  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  for  all  low  paid  wage- 
earners,  and  to  refer  briefly  to  the  importance  of  devising  some 
further  remedies  for  casual  employment. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  express  our  warm  appreciation 
of  the  devotion  and  ability  with  which  our  staff  have  carried 
out  the  heavy  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  them.  We 
would  mention  specially  Mr.  J.  St.  George  Heath,  our  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Reiss,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Crawfurd,  the  respective  Head 
Organisers  of  our  Rural  and  Urban  Enquiries,  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Evans,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has  seen  both  our 
volumes  through  the  press. 


PART  I. 


HOUSING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  urban  housing,  we  are 
impressed  not  only  by  its  magnitude,  but  by  its  deep  and 
growing  importance  to  the  national  welfare.  The  nation 
is  being  rapidly  urbanised.  Whereas  in  1851  only  half  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  lived  in  urban  areas,  now 
four-fifths  do  so,  and  the  proportion  increases  year  by  year. 

In  our  previous  volume  we  showed  that  in  the  country 
the  results  of  bad  housing  conditions  are  extremely  grave ; 
but  in  the  town,  where  an  insanitary  dwelling  is  not  surrounded 
by  wide  space  and  pure  air,  and  nature’s  healing  forces  are 
denied  free  play,  its  results  are  even  more  serious.  In  the 
town  everything  is  man-made,  and  nature  has  become  sub¬ 
ordinate.  Mile  after  mile  may  be  entirely  covered  with 
dwellings,  streets,  and  pavements,  and  not  a  tree  can  grow 
without  human  sanction.  In  short,  the  town  is  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  man  himself  creates,  one  of  so  permanent  a 
character,  that  in  all  probability,  it  will  endure  for  generations. 
If  he  creates  it  amiss,  he  must  suffer  for  it  day  by  day.  His 
children  cannot  escape  from  dark,  unwholesome  dwellings  to 
play  in  the  meadows  ;  his  wife  can  find  no  refuge  from  the 
monotony  of  a  mean  street  in  nature’s  “  infinite  variety.’* 
Of  what  supreme  importance  it  is  that  he  should  blunder  a3 
little  as  possible ! 

To-day  our  urban  administrators  are  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  rectifying  the  grave,  if  almost  inevitable,  errora 
of  the  past.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  many  urban 
areas  which  followed  on  the  industrial  revolution  undoubtedly 
rendered  the  problem  of  housing  the  people  one  of  great 
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difficulty.  Workers  poured  into  the  towns  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  some  kind  of  accommodation  had  to  be 
provided,  at  rents  which  they  could  afford  to  pay.  At  first 
the  bui  ding  of  houses  was  almost  uncontrolled.  The  acres 
of  slum  property  with  houses  back-to-back,  or  surrounding 
little  sunless,  unpaved  courts,  narrow  alleys  of  damp  and  dreary 
dwellings,  are  a  legacy  of  this  period*  But  slowly  public 
opinion,  urged  on  by  a  growing  knowledge  of  sanitary  science, 
began  to  demand  more  stringent  control  over  the  housing 
of  the  workers.  And  so  we  have,  during  the  past  half  century, 
a  succession  of  Health  and  Housing  Acts,  declaring,  at  first 
timidly,  but  by  and  by  wTith  more  determination,  that  a 
matter  so  intimately  concerning  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  community  should  not  be  left  to  the  unchecked  forces 
of  economic  supply  and  demand. 

The  Enquiry  reported  on  in  this  volume  was  undertaken 
wTith  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
working  people  are  actually  housed.  As  month  after  month 
the  evidence  of  our  investigators  was  placed  before  us,  and  as 
we  took  counsel  with  housing  reformers,  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  and  local  administrators,  we  became  more  and  more 
deeply  convinced  that  the  planning  of  building  areas  and  the 
construction  of  houses  still  fall  very  short,  in  most  towns,  of 
the  standard  which  enlightened  and  judicially  minded  reformers 
consider  both  desirable  and  attainable. 

It  is  probable  that  millions  of  working  people  are  dwelling 
in  houses  which  fall  below  the  present  minimum  standard  of 
sanitation,  and  we  know  that  millions  are  so  overcrowded  that 
in  countless  cases  suitable  separation  of  the  sexes  is  impossible, 
while  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  condemned  to  an 
environment  which,  although  not  actually  insanitary,  is  of 
almost  unrelieved  monotony. 

These  conditions  seriously  interfere  not  only  with  the 
physique  and  morale,  but  with  the  mental  outlook  of  those 
who  suffer  under  them,  and  after  reviewing  the  situation  we 

*  See  “  English  Town  Development  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  by 
F.  Tillyard,  Economic  Journal,  December,  1913,  where  it  is  shown  that  a 
considerable  part  of  this  property  dates  back  to  the  period  1830  to  1870. 
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are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  need  for  raising  the  whole 
standard  of  working  class  housing. 

It  is  always  wasteful  for  scientific  knowledge  which  might 
benefit  humanity  to  remain  imprisoned  in  the  laboratory. 
But  when  the  knowledge  has  a  direct  bearing  on  some  vital 
human  need,  such  as  the  housing  of  the  workers,  this  waste 
means  irreparable  loss.  Moreover,  not  only  the  immediate 
welfare  of  the  nation,  but  its  welfare  many  decades  hence, 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  region  of  housing 
and  town  planning,  practice  keeps  pace  with  knowledge. 
It  is  true  that  even  errors  encased  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
in  crowded  city  areas,  may  be  acknowledged  and  rectified. 
But  the  process  is  very  difficult,  very  costly,  and  very  slow. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to-day  so  to  plan,  and  so  to  build 
our  houses  and  our  cities,  that  the  scrutiny  of  time  shall  find 
no  radical  defects  in  them. 

Is  this  practicable  ?  In  the  first  place,  is  it  possible  to 
enforce  the  existing  Housing  Acts,  and  in  the  second,  can  such 
legislative  measures  be  taken  as  will  ensure  that  the  housing 
of  the  future  shall  conform  to  the  demands  of  enlightened 
local  administrators  and  housing  reformers  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the  following  pages. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Local  Authorities. 

Before  presenting  the  evidence  we  have  received,  we  will 
briefly  summarise  the  chief  powers  and  duties  of  local  author¬ 
ities.  The  basis  of  the  present  housing  law  is  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890.  The  most  important 
parts  of  that  Act  are  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Under  Part  I.,  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  schedule 
and  clear  unhealthy  areas  and  to  carry  out  improvement 
schemes. 

Part  II.  of  the  Act  has  been  considerably  modified  and 
improved  by  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909. 
Under  it,  as  amended,  local  authorities  are  required : 

(a)  To  deal  with  dwellings  unfit  for  habitation.  They 
must  from  time  to  time  make  inspections  through  their 
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Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  other  officer,  to  ascertain 
what  dwelling-houses  are  in  a  state  so  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Where  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  other  officer  of 
the  local  authority,  finds  it  his  duty  to  make  a  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  Council,  and  it  appears  to  the  Council  that 
the  representation  is  correct,  they  must  (not  may)  issue  a 
Closing  Order.  If  the  dwelling-house  thus  made  the 
subject  of  a  Closing  Order  is  rendered  fit  for  habitation, 
the  order  may  be  determined ;  if  it  cannot  be,  or  is  not 
made  fit,  the  local  authority  must  order  its  demolition, 
if  its  continuance  is  a  nuisance,  or  dangerous,  or  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  public  or  the  inhabitants  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  houses. 

(b)  To  deal  with  obstructive  buildings.  Often  build¬ 
ings  which  are  structurally  quite  satisfactory  are  built 
so  closely  together,  or  planned  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render 
others  unfit.  The  Medical  Officer  is  to  make  a  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  local  authority  when  he  considers  that 
a  building,  owing  to  its  proximity  to,  or  contact  with, 
other  buildings,  renders  the  latter  unfit  for  habitation. 
If  the  local  authority  is  satisfied  that  the  building  is 
obstructive,  it  can  acquire  the  land  and  building,  and 
destroy  the  latter,  paying  compensation  to  the  owner. 

(c)  To  enforce  a  condition  implied  in  the  letting  of  all 
dwelling-houses  under  a  certain  rental  (varying  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  population  of  the  town  or  district),  that 
the  dwelling-house  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hold¬ 
ing,  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation, 
and,  in  contracts  made  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1909,  shall  be  so  kept  by  the  landlord  during 
the  tenancy.  If  it  appears  to  the  local  authority  that 
this  condition  is  not  complied  with,  they  shall  require 
the  landlord  to  execute  such  works  as  they  may  specify 
to  make  the  dwelling  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for 
habitation. 

(d)  To  provide  schemes  of  reconstruction  for  small 
unhealthy  areas. 
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Part  III.  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by  subsequent  Acts  in 
1900,  1903,  and  1909,  contains  the  constructive  powers  and 
duties  of  local  authorities.  They  are  enabled 

(a)  To  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land 
and  building  houses ; 

(. b )  To  let  the  houses  thus  built  to  working-class 
tenants ; 

(c)  To  lay  out  land  and  lease  sites  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes.* 

A  new  departure  of  vital  importance  in  housing  legislation 
was  made  in  the  Act  of  1909,  by  giving  to  local  authorities 
power  to  prepare  town  planning  schemes  controlling  the 
development  of  new  building  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  above  powers  and  duties  of  local  author¬ 
ities,  twro  important  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
1890  and  1909.  The  first  of  these  is  a  legal  power  of  recovery 
of  damages  for  ill-health  and  accidents  incurred  by  tenants 
as  a  result  of  defects  in  houses  let  below  a  certain  rental 
(which  has  its  origin  in  a  provision  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working-Classes  Act,  1885). f 

The  second  new  departure  is  the  giving  to  four  inhabitant 
householders  a  powTer  of  complaint  to  the  Local  Government 


*  A  fuller  description  of  the  constructive  powers  and  duties  of  local 
authorities  under  the  Housing  Acts  is  given  in  Appendix  A,  p.  213. 

t  Unfortunately,  the  presumed  intention  of  Parliament  that  this  power 
should  apply  to  all  inhabitants  of  such  dwellings  is  not  realised  by  the  legal 
interpretation  of  the  section,  as  shown  by  the  following  examples  : 

Ryall  v.  Kidwell  and  Son,  (1913)  8  K.  B.  123. 

Injury  to  child  of  tenant  through  defective  condition  of  premises. 
Held  :  No  right  of  action  by  child  against  landlord. 

Middleton  and  Wife  v.  Hall,  108  L.  T.  804. 

Action  by  wife  of  a  tenant  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received 
through  house  not  being  “  in  all  respects  reasonably  lit.”  Held  :  That 
contractual  rights  do  not  extend  to  third  parties  or  to  the  wife  or 
family  of  the  tenant. 

This  is  directly  in  conflict  with  the  decision  of  Lord  Coleridge,  L.C.J.,. 
and  Matthew,  J.,  on  section  12  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1885  in  Walker  v. 
Hobbs,  23  Q.B.D.,  458. 

In  the  cases  cited  above,  the  tenant  himself  could  have  recovered  any 
expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put. 
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Board  that  the  local  authority  has  failed  to  make  a  sufficient 
use  of  the  powers  oonferred  upon  it,  or  adequately  to  fulfil 
the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  various  Housing  Acts.  Coupled 
with  this  is  the  power  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  enforce  action  by  the  local  authority  concerned. 

Various  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  from  1875 
onwards  have  an  important  bearing  upon  housing.  For 
example,  under  the  Act  of  1875,  it  is  a  nuisance  for  “  any 
house  or  part  of  a  house  to  be  so  over-crowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether 
or  not  members  of  the  same  family.”  This  nuisance  can  be 
abated  if  necessary  by  proceedings  before  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  to 
cause  inspections  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
whether  such  over-crowding  exists.  Several  municipalities 
have  private  Acts,  giving  them  special  powers  to  deal  with 
housing. 

Unhappily,  whilst  in  theory  the  existing  housing  laws,  as 
summarised  above,  should  be  effective,  they  have  not  actually 
solved  the  housing  problem.  Our  evidence  shows  that  whilst 
much  work  has  been  done  under  the  Housing  Acts,  especially 
since  the  passing  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act, 
1909,  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  is  still  extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

We  will  now  describe  the  present  housing  conditions,  and 
ask  what  legal  and  administrative  changes  are  necessary 
effectively  to  remedy  the  evils  which  beset  them. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  EXISTING  HOUSING  ACCOM¬ 
MODATION. 

Section  I.— CLASSIFICATION. 

At  the  present  time  working-class  houses  in  towns  and  urban 
districts  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

Class  /. — The  “parlour  house.”  At  their  best,  houses  of 
this  type  are  semi-detached,  have  a  fair-sized  garden,  and 
are  built  only  ten  or  twelve  to  the  acre  in  what  are  practi¬ 
cally  garden  suburbs.  More  usually,  however,  they  have 
only  a  small  garden.  They  are  generally  built  in  rows, 
the  houses,  which  number  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  to 
the  acre,  being  separated  from  the  street  by  a  few  square 
yards  of  garden.  In  many  cases  they  have  only  a  yard. 
They  contain  five  or  six  rooms,  the  parlour  often  having  a 
bow  window.  Some  have  a  bath,  but  many  have  none. 
Except  that,  as  a  rule,  there  might  have  been  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  area  upon  which  the  houses  are  built,  there  is 
not  much  fault  to  find  with  this  type  of  house.  Not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes  in  the  towns  are 
housed  in  this  way,  though  the  proportion,  and  the  rents  paid, 
of  course  vary  from  town  to  town ;  the  houses  are  usually 
only  within  the  reach  of  the  better-paid  artisans. 

Class  II. — The  ordinary  working-man’s  cottage,  abutting 
directly  on  the  street,  and  containing  a  living-room,  small 
scullery,  two,  or  occasionally  three,  bedrooms,  and  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  a  parlour.  It  may  have  a  passage  or  merely 
a  lobby ;  very  often  the  front  door  opens  directly  into  the 
living-room.  Scarcely  any  of  these  houses  have  baths.  As 
a  rule  there  is  a  small  garden  in  the  Southern  Counties,  but 
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only  a  back  yard  in  the  Midlands  and  North.  The  majority 
of  the  workers  in  our.  towns  and  urban  districts  live  in  this 
type  of  house.  The  class  is  a  wide  one  ;  the  best  houses 
approximate  closely  to  those  in  Class  I.,  the  worst  are  little 
better  than  slum  dwellings  and  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  them.  Almost  invariably  houses  in  this  class  are  built 
in  long  and  dreary  rows. 

They  are  usually  built  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  frequently 
in  the  large  towns  and  industrial  districts  forty,  and  even 
more,  to  the  acre.  Thus,  although  in  many  cases  they  contain, 
individually,  sufficient  accommodation  for  health  and  decency, 
they  are  crowded  far  too  closely  together.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  for  future  building  that  no  new  houses  of 
this  class  should  be  built  in  such  long  rows,  or  so  many  to  the 
acre. 

The  rents  of  these  houses  also  vary  from  town  to  town, 
and  even  in  different  districts  of  the  same  town.  Usually  the 
better  are  inhabited  by  artisans  with  good  pay ;  the  worst 
and  smallest  by  unskilled  labourers. 

Class  III. — Finally,  there  is  the  slum  house,  the  house 
which  ought  to  be  condemned  as  being  so  dangerous  and 
injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation.  In 
some  cases  these  dwellings  are  in  themselves  entirely  unfit. 
In  others,  though  they  would  just  be  fit  for  habitation  if  there 
were  sufficient  light  and  air,  they  are  so  crowded  on  the  acre, 
and  the  street  or  court  which  separates  them  is  so  narrow, 
that  they  are  fit  only  to  be  condemned.  More  often  they  are 
both  unfit  in  themselves,  and  crowded  closely  together.  This 
class,  on  the  whole,  consists  of  deteriorated  dwellings  of  Classes 
I.  and  II.  and  of  larger  buildings  converted  into  small  tene¬ 
ments  ;  less  often  of  houses  of  inferior  construction  originally 
built  for  occupation  by  the  poor.  A  common  feature  of 
dwellings  of  this  class  is  the  inadequacy  or  defective  nature 
of  sanitary  conveniences,  mode  of  refuse  disposal,  and  water 
supply.  There  are  no  statistics  which  enable  us  to  say  with 
certainty  what  proportion  of  the  urban  working  classes  occupy 
houses  of  this  type.  From  information  received  from  our 
investigators,  and  after  consultation  with  a  number  of  those 
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having  special  knowledge  of  the  housing  question,  we  are 
inclined  to  estimate  this  proportion  (wdiich  varies  considerably 
from  town  to  town)  as  being  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  of  the  country.  Slum  dwellers  are  mainly  casual 
and  low-paid  workers,  and  others  who  are  very  poor  through 
illness,  death  of  chief  wrage  earner,  intemperance,  and  other- 
causes. 

Though,  generally  speaking,  the  above  classification  depends 
upon  the  financial  position  of  the  different  types  of  tenants, 
this  is  not  entirely  the  case.  Thus  we  often  find  people  living 
in  Class  III.  who  have  a  larger  income  than  people  living  in 
Class  II.,  and  similarly,  people  in  Class  II.  with  a  larger 
income  than  many  of  those  who  live  in  Class  I.  As  a  rule, 
howmver,  the  better-class  house  is  inhabited  by  the  tenant 
with  the  larger  income. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  classification,  though 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  our  evidence,  and  mar¬ 
shalling  our  problems,  is  but  a  rough  and  ready  one.  Houses 
within  Class  II.,  for  instance,  differ  widely  from  town  to  town, 
and  even  from  district  to  district  within  the  same  town. 
Moreover,  one  class  of  dwelling  shades  off  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  another. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns,  especially  in  London,  an  appreci¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  workers  lives  in  tenement  dwellings 
corresponding  in  size  and  quality  to  all  the  three  classes  named. 
In  some  districts,  notably  in  parts  of  Northumberland,  the 
“  cottage  fiat  ”  is  the  normal  type  of  dwelling. 

Section  II.— EVIDENCE  AS  TO  NORMAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  kind  of  house  usually 
inhabited  by  the  working  classes  in  the  towns  and  urban 
districts  of  England  and  Wales  is  described  in  more  detail. 
The  towns  have  been  taken  at  random,  and  not  selected 
because  they  are  either  worse  or  better  than  other  towns  or 
urban  districts.* 


Housing  conditions  in  mining  villages  are  described  in  Chapter  VII. 
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Towns  with  over  50,000  Inhabitants. 

Manchester  (Population,  714,333). — The  older  streets,  built  in 
‘the  period  of,  say,  1850-1900,  consist  of  interminable  rows  of  cottages, 
■most  of  them  having  four  rooms  (two  up  and  two  down).  The  better 
houses  have  a  scullery  in  addition,  and  sometimes  a  third  bedroom. 
Both  cellars  and  attics  are  rare.  The  older  houses  have  very  small 
backyards,  but  under  the  pressure  of  the  bye-laws  the  size  of  the 
backyards  had  grown  to  150  square  feet  by  1907,  and  in  1908  this 
figure  was  raised  to  250  square  feet.  The  new  bye-laws  also  require 
that  the  kitchen  shall  not  be  less  than  142  square  feet  nett  area. 

In  the  smaller  houses  the  front  door  opens  directly  into  the  living 
room  and  the  staircase  goes  up  from  the  kitchen.  Given  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  crowding  houses  upon  the  land,  the  internal  planning  of  houses 
lias  not  been  bad,  and  the  cottages  built  during  the  last  thirty  to  forty 
years  must  be  described  as  fairly  substantial  in  construction.  There 
nsed  to  be  a  large  number  of  courts  surrounded  by  houses  on  all  four 
•sides.  These  have  nearly  all  been  cut  open  by  the  housing  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  Corporation,  and  there  are  practically  no  back-to-back 
houses  left.  The  absence  of  proper  ventilation  only  results  in  certain 
•cases  from  the  fact  that  the  older  streets  have  been  built  in  uninter¬ 
rupted,  parallel  rows  with  very  narrow  backyards.  Of  the  newer 
houses  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  lacking  in  access  of  air  and 
•Sight,  except  in  so  far  as  this  access  is  obstructed  by  protruding  out¬ 
buildings  at  the  back. 

The  crowding  of  houses  upon  the  ground  is  the  chief  defect  of  working- 
class  housing.  Through  recent  changes  in  the  bye-laws  the  width  of 
streets  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  builders  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  erect  more  than  nine  houses  in  one  block.  The  newer 
streets  have  a  minimum  width  of  42  feet,  and  the  better-class  of  house 
is  usually  set  back  from  the  footpath  by  a  space  3  feet  deep,  separated 
from  it  by  a  low  brick  wall  or  iron  railing.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  bye-laws,  builders  have  had  to  study  every  possible  economy, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  architectural 
'features,  and  that,  in  the  newer  working-class  districts,  no  less  than  in 
the  old,  there  is  an  unrelieved  monotony.  The  greatest  defect  of  all 
is  probably  the  almost  entire  absence  of  open  spaces,  except  where 
there  is  an  unbuilt-on  site.  Even  the  newer  housing  districts  are 
practically  devoid  of  open  spaces,  and  there  are  areas  of  square  miles 
without  vegetation  of  any  kind.  Builders  complain  very  much 
about  the  unnecessary  width  of  the  paved  part  of  streets,  especially 
since  bye-laws  still  require  paving  with  setts,  even  in  side  streets 
where  there  is  hardly  any  traffic. 

Birkenhead  (Population,  130,794). — The  houses,  taken  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  are  deficient  in  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  housing. 
Not  only  are  they  deficient  in  space,  light,  and  air,  but  also  inconvenient 
and  ill-arranged,  and  both  badly  ventilated  and  almost  invariably 
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draughty.  This  latter  defect  augments  bad  ventilation,  as  it  tends 
to  the  practice  of  keeping  doors  and  windows  closed. 

Almost  always  the  back  kitchen  or  scullery  combines  sink,  pantry, 
food  store,  and  washing  boiler  or  copper,  and  in  the  “  yard,”  never 
very  far  off,  there  is  usually  a  stinking  ashpit.  Where  there  is  no  back 
kitchen  the  washing  apparatus  is  either  in  the  kitchen  itself  or  non¬ 
existent.  A  dilatory  effort  is  being  made  to  replace  the  ashpits  by 
bins. 

There  is  really  very  little  difference  in  the  houses,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  classes  of  workmen  inhabiting  them.  In  essential 
features,  and  in  the  defects  set  forth,  but  varying  in  degree,  all  are 
very  much  alike.  Size,  age,  and  state  of  repair,  sordidness  or  other¬ 
wise  of  locality,  and  nearness  to  centres  of  work,  are  the  main  factors 
in  governing  differences  in  rentals. 

The  houses  are  in  long  rows  and  very  closely  built. 

In  the  older  portions  the  streets  are  narrow — very  much  so  in  many 
long  streets — and  the  houses  are  more  congested. 

There  are  no  courts  in  the  better  portions,  but  a  very  considerable 
number  of  small,  dark,  damp  and  evil-smelling  streets. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Population,  266,603).  (From  “  Housing 
Problems  in  a  Northern  Industrial  Town,”  by  S.  J.  Clegg,  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  William  Hudspeth,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  Newcastle-on-Tyne). — The  housing  accommodation  for 
the  working  class  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
two  groups  : — - 

(1)  Houses  for  the  artisan  class,  the  skilled  workman,  with  a 
weekly  wage  of  from  30s.  to  £2. 

(2)  Houses  for  the  casual  labourer  class,  the  unskilled  workman, 
with  a  weekly  wage  of  from  18s.  to  30s. 

The  majority  of  the  artisans  reside  in  the  so-called  “  Newcastle 
bouse,”  which  is  a  flat  consisting  of  two  holdings,  usually  of  four 
rooms  upstairs  and  three  down,  each  having  separate  entrance,  yard, 
scullery,  water  supply  and  conveniences,  with  a  rent  of  from  5s.  to 
8s.  weekly,  being  practically  self-contained.  Their  disadvantages  are 
the  lack  of  privacy,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  the  density  of 
population  on  area  in  the  district,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
suitable,  both  as  regards  rent  and  also  in  their  general  character  and 
arrangement,  and,  being  remarkably  free  from  any  serious  sanitary 
defects,  need  comparatively  little  supervision. 

The  greater  part,  about  three-quarters,  of  the  casual  labourers  and! 
unskilled  workmen  are  accommodated  in  the  type  of  house  known  as 
the  tenemented  flat.  These  are  houses  of  two  stories,  occupied  by 
two,  three  or  four  tenants  ;  they  have  a  common  entrance,  yard,  water 
supply  and  convenience,  and  are  subject  to  the  bye-laws  in  respect  to 
tenement  houses,  A  smaller  proportion  is  found  in  property  which 
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at  one  time  was  of  the  higher-class  residential  type,  but  which  has 
suffered  the  usual  social  deterioration  consequent  upon  the  develo- 
ment  of  the  suburbs,  to  which  the  original  occupiers  have  retired,  and 
is  now  made  up  of  tenement  holdings. 

Lincoln  (Population  57,285,). — The  general  type  of  house  inhabited 
by  workmen  here  consists  of  a  parlour  and  kitchen  and  a  scullery, 
water-closet  and  coal-house  in  an  outbuilding,  sometimes  with  a  bed¬ 
room  over.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  with  3  bedrooms,  with  a 
passage  on  the  ground  door  between  two  of  them,  the  front  door  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  passage.  This  makes  the  entrance  and  the 
staircase,  which  is  generally  opposite,  dark.  In  rather  higher-class 
houses  this  method  is  not  adopted.  Though  our  building  bye-laws 
require  an  open  space  of  200  feet  behind,  yet  this  air  space  cannot 
be  considered  sufficient,  and  the  outbuildings  sometimes  obstruct 
the  light  of  the  kitchen.  In  very  few  houses  of  the  working  class  are 
there  any  baths,  either  in  a  separate  room,  or  even  in  the  scullery  or 
kitchen.  As  a  rule,  the  cottages  are  built  in  long  rows,  giving  the 
street  a  very  monotonous  appearance,  and  affording  few  facilities  for 
the  circulation  of  air.  Lincoln  is  not  a  place  where  there  are  very  many 
slums,  though  we  have  several.  I  cannot  say  that  the  courtyards  are 
spacious  or  sunny.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  approximate 
number  of  houses  built  per  acre  has  been  from  thirty  to  thirty-five. 

Rochdale  (Population,  91,428). — The  house  generally  built  for  the 
working  man  in  Rochdale  is  built  on  a  15-feet  frontage.  The  door 
enters  either  direct  into  living  room  or  with  an  inner  door  to  screen 
off  same.  The  depth  is  26  or  27  feet.  The  living-room  is  some  13  or 
14  feet  deep,  and  behind  it  is  the  scullery  ;  generally  the  stairs  are 
between  these  two,  running  up  parallel  to  the  front.  Sometimes 
a  food  store  is  at  one  side  of  the  scullery.  There  are  generally  only 
two  bed-rooms,  but  occasionally  one  large  bedroom  and  two 
small  ones,  one  without  a  fireplace.  The  Rochdale  bye-laws 
insist  on  two  rooms  of  120  square  feet  being  provided,  and 
no  bedroom  may  be  less  than  80  square  feet.  The  back  yard  need 
only  have  140  square  feet  of  open  space.  There  is  a  coal  place 
and  water-closet  in  backyard.  It  must  be  walled-in  and  paved. 
The  back  passage  need  only  be  9  feet  wide,  and  is  seldom  more.  The 
houses  are  too  close  together,  having  only  36  feet  between  the  fronts 
and  30  feet  between  the  backs.  They  seem  to  suit  the  people  who 
live  in  them,  who  have  a  great  disinclination  to  pay  much  in  rent. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  houses  in  Rochdale  are  built  as  above, 
and  are  intended  to  come  within  the  compounding  limit.  Not  enough 
are  being  built  now,  and  with  the  great  increase  in  cost  of  building  it 
is  probable  that  building  such  houses  will  cc.ise,  owing  to  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  so  building  as  to  get  an  adequate  return  and  still  keep  the 
rent  at  5s.  6d.,  which  is  the  compounding  limit.  If  the  landlord  charges 
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6s.  for  these  houses  he  would  only  get  about  Id.  more  for  himself,  the 
rest  going  in  rates. 

Sunderland  (Population,  151,159). — The  general  type  of  house 
inhabited  by  skilled  workmen  is  a  cottage.  The  better-class  workmen 
as  a  rule  pay  6s.  6d.  to  9s.  per  week.  The  three-roomed  cottage  lets 
for  5s.  to  6s.  Unskilled  men  live  occasionally  in  a  cottage,  but  the 
greater  part  are  housed  in  tenements. 

The  cottages  are  built  in  rows.  As  a  rule,  they  are  one  storey  high, 
of  brick  and  slate,  with  no  garden,  and  hardly  any  space  between  the 
front  door  and  the  street.  They  occupy  about  17  to  20  feet  frontage 
and  60  feet  depth.  There  is  always  a  small  yard  in  which  the  off-shoot 
(generally  a  small  bedroom  and  wash-house)  is  built,  and  the  out-offices 
are  erected  near  the  back  door,  leading  into  the  back  street — a  narrow 
street,  cobble-paved,  with  no  footpath  and  very  badly  lighted.  This 
leaves  about  one-third  of  the  whole  site  unbuilt  upon,  but  as  these 
yards  are  generally  cemented  there  is  no  space  for  garden  purposes. 

The  houses  built  under  the  new  bye-laws  are  fairly  well  built  with 
sufficient  air  space  and  light,  but  they  are  all  cramped.  One  of  the 
bedrooms  is  invariably  too  small. 

The  cheaper  cottages  are  invariably  in  rows,  usually  fairly  long. 
There  are  few  courtyards  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term.  Those 
there  are  are  anything  but  spacious  or  sunny.  The  approximate 
number  of  houses  per  acre  is  32. 

The  tenements  are  nearly  all  undesirable  property,  with  too  little 
yard  accommodation  and  too  few  domestic  conveniences,  w.c.’s, 
wash-houses,  etc. 

Preston  (Population,  117,088). — Working-class  houses  can  be 
divided  into  three  types,  according  to  position  and  size.  No.  1  has 
two  rooms  up  and  two  down,  No.  2  has  two  rooms  and  small  scullery, 
with  two  or  three  bedrooms  and  small  bathroom.  No.  3  has  two  larger 
rooms  with  scullery,  pantry  and  wash-house,  three  to  four  bedrooms, 
bath,  and  w.c.  upstairs.  In  the  newer  class  of  house  the  planning  is 
satisfactory  on  the  whole  ;  they  have  ample  light  and  air.  The  most 
general  defect  is  the  economy  in  space  given  to  staircase,  which  is 
generally  too  narrow  and  too  steep. 

As  the  great  majority  of  cottages  are  built  by  speculative  builders, 
the  constructional  work  is  often  swamped  with  heavy  repair  bills 
falling  on  the  unfortunate  purchaser  in  a  short  time.  One  good  feature 
is  that  the  local  authority  is  very  strict  about  drains  and  sanitary 
matters  generally  ;  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  afford  to  be  equally 
strict  about  all  constructional  work,  but,  if  they  were,  the  economic 
factor  would  come  in  and  many  fewer  cottages  would  be  built. 

Cottages  are  usually  built  in  blocks  of  from  12  to  20,  placed  back  to 
back,  with  a  passage  12  feet  wide  between  them.  At  each  end  of  the 
long  block  is  a  cross  block  of  5  or  6  larger  cottages,  usually  fronting  on 
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a  better  street.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  length  of  blocks,  but  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  streets  are  too  dull  and  the  cottages  let  badly  if  there 
are  more  than  20  in  a  block.  There  are  no  courtyards.  The  number 
of  cottages  per  acre  varies  from  28  to  30. 


Towns  with  Less,  than  50,000  Inhabitants. 

High  Wycombe  (Population,  20,387). — There  are  two  types  of  houses 
occupied  by  the  Wycombe  workers.  The  first  type,  A,  is  the  kind 
which  were  built  before  our  present  code  of  building  bye-laws  came 
into  operation  ;  they  abut  right  on  the  street  path,  the  front  door 
opening  into  the  parlour,  which  is  usually  about  12  feet  by  10  feet. 
The  innor  door  of  this  room  opens  into  the  kitchen,  which  has  a  small 
cupboard  or  pantrjq  and  a  door  which  leads  upstairs  ;  there  is  also  a 
little  scullery  at  the  back,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a 
bedroom  over.  These  houses  when  first  built  were  let  at  4s.  6d.  to 
5s.  (id.  per  week,  but  now,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  houses,  6s.  Od.  and 
7s.  is  made  in  places.  They  are  fairly  well  built,  and  appear  to  suit 
the  class  of  worker  that  usually  occupies  them.  The  most  serious 
objection  is  that  they  are  crowded  too  close  together  ;  this  causes  the 
back  rooms  to  be  rather  dark  and  close,  and  as  hundreds  of  Wycombe 
women  do  home-work,  such  as  caning  chairs  and  rush  seats,  their 
general  health  must  suffer  in  consequence. 

Type  B  has  been  built  since  the  present  bye-laws  came  into  force. 
They  are  a  nice  class  of  house,  but  the  price  asked — namely,  8s.  6d. 
9s.,  10s.  upwards — is  usually  beyond  the  income  of  the  men  who  are 
compelled,  by  restricted  choice,  to  live  in  them.  Two  families  often 
share  one,  or  one  or  two  lodgers  are  taken  in,  winch  is  not  altogether 
desirable. 

Luton  (Population,  49,978). — The  houses  generally  inhabited  by 
workmen  in  Luton  are  erected  in  long  rows,  with  a  joint  passage-way 
between  each  pair.  The  accommodation  consists  of  front  parlour, 
often  with  bay  window ;  living-room  at  rear,  with  window7  into  yard 
or  garden  ;  scullery,  with  copper  and  sink,  built  out  from  main  building, 
with  coals  and  water-closet  adjoining  ;  two  or  three  bedrooms  on 
first  floor.  About  40  to  50  feet  depth  of  garden  clear  of  houses.  Total 
frontage,  13  to  14  feet,  depth  about  90  feet.  Light  and  air  as  plentiful 
as  can  be  with  houses  in  rows  removed  only  about  100  feet  from  each 
other.  The  outbuildings  obstruct  sunshine  from  back  windows  on 
ground  floor.  Main  defect  otherwise  is  lack  of  larder  convenience  and 
cupboard-room. 

Holyhead  (Population,  10,63G).- — There  are  three  types  of  houses  : 

(1)  Small,  dilapidated  houses,  some  of  them  without  any 
through  ventilation,  without  drainage,  small  windows,  poor 
larders  or  none  at  all,  broken-down  spouts.  These  are  the  oldest 
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houses  in  the  town,  and  are  occupied  by  the  poorest  element 
of  the  population- — fishermen  and  unskilled  labourers,  casual 
labourers.  Yard  space  very  confined.  No  garden  with  house. 
Rent,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 

(2)  Small  houses  built  on  the  short  leasehold  system  of  three 
lives  and  thirty-one  concurrent  years.  Badly  planned  and 
roughly  built,  rapidly  becoming  dilapidated.  Drainage  poor  and 
often  wanting  ;  yard  space  small.  These  houses  wore  rapidly 
built  to  accommodate  workmen  on  the  building  of  the  break¬ 
water.  No  garden  with  house.  Rent,  2s.  6d.  to  5s. 

(3)  Recently- erected  houses  built  for  artisans  and  railway 
employees.  All  built  on  the  same  dead  plan  ;  very  small  yard 
space  ;  no  garden  with  house.  Fairly  well  built ;  some  with  water- 
closet  and  bathroom  ;  mostly  have  good  drainage,  being  in  the 
newer  part  of  the  town.  Rent,  5s.  to  8s.  a  week. 

Holyhead  is  a  town  that  is  almost  purely  a  working-class  town,  and 
though  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  allotment  gardens,  these  are  quite  away 
from  the  houses,  and  are  often  inconveniently  distant  from  the  work¬ 
man’s  home. 

Long,  monotonous,  depressing  rows  ;  courtyards  small  and  dark 
twenty-six  to  thirty  and  thirty-two  houses  to  the  acre. 

The  main  aim  seems  to  be,  and  always  has  been,  to  crowd  as  many 
houses  as  possible  to  the  acre.  The  minimum  space  (as  per  bye-laws) 
of  150  square  feet  per  house  is  seldom  exceeded,  and  often  this  space 
is  not  given. 

Festiniog  (Population,  9,674). — The  houses  of  this  town  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes:  (1)  Those  built  before  1885,  and 
(2)  those  built  since.  The  oldest  houses,  built  by  speculators  and  other 
private  individuals,  were  done  in  the  cheapest  possible  way  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  at  the  time.  They  are  very  small,  inferior, 
particularly  inconvenient,  and  badly  ventilated,  owing  to  position 
selected  for  building — very  often  against  the  mountain-side.  The- 
private  individuals  could  only  afford  to  spend  upon  property  what 
little  savings  they  had  out  of  wages.  These  houses  consist  of  one 
living-room,  with  a  scullery  at  back  (sometimes  without)  and  two 
bedrooms  (sometimes  three).  In  many  cases  there  is  no  backyard, 
but  a  small  courtyard  or  garden  in  front.  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  slate  trade  prospered,  and  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  building. 
These  latter  houses  were  more  substantially  built,  more  conveniently 
planned,  and  better  ventilated.  They  consist  of  parlour,  kitchen  and 
scullery  (sometimes  back  kitchen),  with  three  bedrooms  (one  double- 
bedded),  and  in  some  cases  an  attic.  The  houses  are  practically  all 
of  one  class. 

The  most  usual  defects  of  the  first-named  are :  Windows  small  and 
difficult  to  open  ;  very  little  accommodation  for  large  families  ;  they 
are  also  damp,  owing  to  inferior  workmanship ;  very  cold  in 
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winter,  owing  to  the  outer  door  opening  into  the  kitchen.  These  were 
built  before  any  District  Council  came  into  being.  Difficult  of  access 
from  present  main  roads,  being  built  up  among  mountains.  This 
because  the  only  means  of  obtaining  coal  and  goods  then  were  with  the 
Narrow  Gauge  Railway  from  Portmadoc,  and  so  for  convenience  houses 
were  built  close  to  railway  route.  (This  refers  to  Tanygrisiau  district.) 

Exeter  (Population,  48,664).— During  the  last  forty  years  there  has 
been  considerable  building  of  workmen’s  houses,  but  a  very  large 
number  are  unsatisfactory.  They  are  very  unsatisfactory  in  many 
respects.  The  rooms  are  usually  small,  and  air-space  at  the  rear  is 
very  small.  In  nearly  every  case  the  fronts  abut  on  the  street.  There 
is  dull  monotony  in  consequence. 

The  cottages  are  all  built  in  long  rows,  and  are  mainly  of  the  same 
type.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  open  right  on  to  the  street.  There 
are  a  number  of  courtyards  that  are  neither  spacious  nor  sunny. 

Bridgnorth  (Population,  5,768). — Many  of  the  oldest  houses,  in¬ 
habited  by  unskilled  labourers,  are  small,  cramped  for  space,  low  ceil¬ 
ings,  badly  lighted,  and  often  with  no  through  ventilation,  and  probably 
fifty  or  more  are  built  up  to,  if  not  actually  into,  the  rock.  Conse¬ 
quently  some  of  the  rooms  are  very  damp. 

The  Town  Council  are  just  dealing  with  a  few  of  the  worst  of  these 
houses,  upon  a  report  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  and  M.O.H.,  and  some 
twenty  houses  are  coming  under  review.  But  I  have  the  opinion  that 
we  shall  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question.  The  local  interests  of 
the  owners  are  powerful,  and  even  if  orders  for  closing  are  made  there 
are  no  other  houses  unoccupied  for  people  to  go  into.  Overcrowding 
exists  even  at  present.  Houses  are  built  in  rows,  generally  with  the 
smallest  of  back  yards,  if  any,  and  often  jointly  used.  There  is  a 
great  need  of  houses  to  let  at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week. 

Section  III.— EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DEFECTIVE  CONDITIONS. 

Evidence  concerning  the  defective  condition  of  large  numbers 
of  houses  in  the  towns  may  be  gained  from  the  reports  of 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  In  the  course  of  their  inspec¬ 
tion  they  come  across  large  numbers  of  houses  which  are 
not  “  unfit  for  habitation  ”  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  subjected 
to  closing  orders,  but  are  defective  in  some  way  or  other. 
As  already  stated,  the  local  authority  has  power,  under 
Section  15  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act,  1909,  to 
cause  repairs  to  be  carried  out.  Such  work,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  progressing  rapidly  enough,  and  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  often  give  in  their  reports  descriptions  of 
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areas  in  their  towns  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  houses 
are  still  defective. 

The  following  are  some  typical  instances  taken  at  random 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  for  1912 : 

Stoke-on-Trent  (Population,  234,534). — No  estimate  has  yet  been 
formed  of  the  number  of  houses  which  ought  to  be  inspected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act.  The 
number  must  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  houses  in  the 
borough.  The  houses  of  the  working  classes  in  the  area  consist  chiefly 
of  rows  of  self-contained  cottages,  with  ground  floor  and  first  floor, 
with  front  room  and  kitchen,  scullery  and  two  bedrooms,  or  with 
front  room,  living  room,  scullery  and  two  or  three  bedrooms.  The 
sanitary  conveniences  are  detached  and  situated  in  the  yard.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  old,  and  nuisances  exist  in  a  large  number  of  instances. 

Salford  (Population,  231,357). — Notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  clearance  of  overcrowded  properties  made  in  the  last  ten  years,  there 
is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  property  in  a  more  or  less  cramped 
condition,  but  not  sufficiently  bad  to  justify  condemnation  as  unfit 
for  habitation. 

Dewsbury  (Population,  53,351). —  .  .  .  One  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  houses  in  the  older  parts  of  the  borough  are 
unsuitable  as  dwellings,  and  hundreds  built  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
are  of  a  very  undesirable  class,  and,  of  course,  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  erected  to-day.  I  refer  to  the  back-to-back  houses  in  rows 
and  the  back-to-earth  type.  The  latter  is  particularly  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  damp. 

Norwich  (Population,  121,478). — In  this,  as  in  other  old  cities, 
interminable  trouble  arises  over  the  absence  of  “  damp  ”  courses. 
Without  a  “  damp  ”  course  houses  are  liable  to  recurring  dampness  of 
their  walls.  Ground  floors,  too,  need  to  be  constructed  of  material 
impervious  to  damp  or  to  have  layers  of  concrete  laid  below  them,  and 
a  ventilated  air  space  provided  between  this  and  them. 

Whitehaven  (Population,  19,044). — Owing  to  the  demand  fc.r  cot¬ 
tage  property,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  land  on  which  to  build, 
cottages  were  erected  in  back  yards  and  gardens,  or  wherever  a  little 
bit  of  open  space  was  available,  without  regard  to  ventilation  or  air 
space,  either  for  the  newly-erected  houses  or  those  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Many  of  these  houses,  therefore,  come  within  the 
definition  of  an  “obstructive  building,”  that  is,  a  building,  though 
not  in  itself  unfit  for  habitation,  which  by  its  proximity  to  other 
buildings  either  (a)  stops  ventilation  or  otherwise  conduces  to  make 
them  unfit  for  habitation,  or  ( b )  prevents  the  proper  remedy  of  any 
nuisance  or  other  evils  in  respect  of  such  other  buildings.  The  courta 
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and  passages,  which  exist  in  even  the  best  streets  in  the  town,  present 
many  instances  of  such  obstructive  buildings.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  that  the  house  itself  "is  unfit  for  habitation  ;  there  may  be  several 
such  houses  in  one  court,  each  equally  fit  or  unfit  for  habitation.  They 
are  unfit  merely  by  reason  of  there  being  too  many  houses  in  a  limited 
space.  Often  the  different  houses  in  a  court  belong  to  different  owners. 
It  would  evidently  be  unjust  to  select  for  condemnation  and  demolition, 
at  the  sole  expenses  of  the  owner,  one  house  which  was  quite  as  good  as* 
the  rest,  while  adjacent  houses  belonging  to  other  owners  were  allowed 
to  be  occupied,  and  were,  in  fact,  improved  by  the  additional  air  space 
provided. 

Chesterfield  (Population,  37,406). — The  back-to-back  houses  in  the 
town  were  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Health  Committee,  who  decided  to  visit  each  block.  There  are  five 
blocks,  the  houses  are  three  storeys  in  height,  and  contain  a  living-room, 
and  scullery  at  the  side  of  the  living-room,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two 
bedrooms  on  the  first  floor. 

The  type  of  houses  in  this  area  (low  pavement  area)  may  be  described 
as  a  single  house,  having  only  one  entrance,  and  without  cross  or  through 
ventilation.  They  contain  a  living-room,  with  a  small  scullery  at  the 
back  or  at  the  side,  in  which  the  stairs  are  often  fixed,  and  have  a  large 
and  small  bedroom.  The  space  under  the  stairs  usually  does  duty  for 
a  pantry. 

Tynemouth  (Population,  58,816). — Several  cases  of  overcrowding 
were  discovered  during  the  inspection,  many  of  the  families  only 
occupying  one  room.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  houses  inspected  were 
let  in  tenements,  many  of  which* were  defective  in  some  respect ;  the 
principal  defects  found  were  defective  roofs,  spouting,  damp  walls 
and  floors,  insufficient  window  space,  insufficient  ventilation,  defective 
sanitary  conveniences,  defective  surfaces  of  yards  and  drainage.  A 
large  quantity  of  refuse  has  also  been  removed  from  attics,  cellars, 
and  outhouses. 


Section  IV.— SLUMS. 

We  now  pass  to  the  question  of  slums,  but  before  discussing 
them  will  define  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  word. 

By  “  slums  ”  we  mean  dwelling  houses  whose  closeness, 
narrowness,  and  bad  arrangement,  or  want  of  light,  air, 
ventilation,  or  proper  conveniences,  or  any  other  sanitary 
defect,  is  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  of  those  occupying  neighbouring  buildings  ;  or  houses 
so  situate  that  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to,  or  contact 
with,  any  other  buildings  : 
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(a)  they  stop  ventilation,  or  otherwise  make  or  contri- 
tribute  towards  making  such  other  buildings  unfit  for 
human  habitation  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health. 

(b)  they  prevent  proper  measures  from  being  carried 
into  effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health 
or  other  evils  complained  of  in  respect  of  such  other 
buil  dings. * 

O 

It  is  impossible,  as  already  stated,  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  live  in  slum  dwellings,, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  between  two  and  three  millions. 
(See  p.  9.)  This  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  evidence  we  have 
received  from  our  informants  describing  the  slums  which 
still  exist  in  the  various  towns  and  urban  districts  investi¬ 
gated.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  their  existence  in  no 
way  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  town.  They  exist  in  London, 
and  in  large  cities  like  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Manchester  ; 
they  also  exist  in  small  country  towns  of  only  two  or  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  many  of  the  mining  villages. 

London. 

The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  the  Report  of  our 
London  Committee,  which  has  investigated  housing  conditions, 
in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis  : 

The  problem  of  insanitary  areas  in  London  is  a  huge  one,  and  if  all) 
the  areas,  small  and  large,  were  seen  on  one  map,  it  would  seem  an  im¬ 
possible  one.  Any  fresh  legislation  in  this  connection  should  amend 
the  definition  of  an  unfit  house,  and  as  a  suggestion  we  would  submit 
that  the  existing  one  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  “  general 
worn-out  conditions.” 

There  are  thousands  of  small  houses  in  London  which  have  come  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  and  are  without  damp-courses  or  space  for  ventila¬ 
tion  between  the  floors  and  the  earth,  and  the  damp  can  be  seen  from 
the  street  rising  up  the  external  walls  to  a  height  of  several  feet. 
Another  great  evil  is  the  way  in  which  the  Building  Acts  can  be  evaded. 
In  the  case  of  some  old  and  absolutely  w'orn-out  property,  the  owners  are 
now  pulling  out  the  front  walls,  re-building  them,  but  leaving  the  old 


*  See  Sections  38  and  39  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890. 
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roofs,  internal  walls,  etc.,  thus  perpetuating  old  and  structurally  defec¬ 
tive  dwellings.  In  a  narrow  court  forming  a  cul-de-sac  of  a  stieet, 
and  approached  by  an  archway,  the  owner  has  just  spent  £1,200  or 
£1 ,400  in  patching  up  old,  worn-out,  unfit  dwellings,  which  at  this 
moment  could,  without  doubt,  be  closed  as  unfit  under  the  existing 
■definition  in  the  Housing  Acts. 

Nor  is  it  entirely  necessary  to  look  only  to  old  buildings  to  find  the 
unfit  ones.  Notwithstanding  stringent  by-laws  and  a  good  Building 
Act,  there  exist  in  London  modern  slums  containing  most  of  the  evils 
of  the  ancient  ones. 

Then,  again,  the  conditions  under  which  poor  people  live  in  mews 
wrest  of  Charing  Cross,  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  those 
prevailing  in  the  worst  of  insanitary  areas.  There  is  a  very  large 
population  living  under  these  conditions. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  insanitary  property  is  of  the  small 
•or  cottage  type.  There  are  many  blocks  of  buildings  in  thi  county 
which  are  absolutely  unfit  for  habitation,  and  many  others  so  badly 
planned  as  almost  to  bring  them  within  the  same  category. 

Paddington. — The  land  lying  south  of  the  canal  lies  in  a  natural 
hollow,  and  originally  this  hollow  was  used  as  a  slop  and  dust  shoot  from 
the  barges  on  the  canal  side.  This  is  within  living  memory.  Upon  the 
rubbish  deposited  the  houses  w'ere  built.  To-day  this  area  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  persons:  (1)  who  receive  medical  relief  from  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  ;  (2)  the  number  of  tuberculous  persons  in 
the  area  ;  (3)  the  verminous  condition  of  the  houses  and  people ; 
{4)  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  property. 

Certain  of  the  underground  rooms  have  been  closed,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  demolition  orders  have  been  obtained. 

It  is  intended  to  clear  away  a  portion  of  the  area,  and  to  make  a 
recreation  ground.  The  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Islington. — The  so-called  slum  areas  in  Islington  are  really  streets 
owned  by  men  who  have  bought  up  the  fag  ends  of  leases,  and  who 
endeavour  to  make  some  money  out  of  them  in  the  few  years  that 
remain  before  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ground  landlords.  These 
men,  as  a  class,  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  seem  to  know 
every  turn  and  twist  of  the  law.  They  are  also  mostly  men  of  straw, 
and  if  called  on  by  the  ground  landlords  to  put  the  houses  into  a 
(thorough  state  of  repair  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 
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Towns  with  over'  50,000  Inhabitants. 

Sunderland  (Population,  151.159). — The  slums  proper  are  gradually 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Corporation  under  the  Town  Planning  Act,  he., 
the  Corporation  are  insisting  upon  a  certain  area  of  the  site  being  cleared 
and  water  closet  accommodation  provided.  There  are,  however,  at 
least  fifteen  thousand  people  living  in  low-class  property,  which  if  not 
legally  is  certainly  actually  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  This  class  of  property  consists  of  houses  or  tenements  of 
three  to  four  storeys,  each  flat  being  occupied  by  one  or  more  tenants. 
There  are  thus  four  to  five  families  in  a  house,  and  always  only  one 
yard  and  nearly  always  only  one  water-closet.  These  houses  may  pass 
the  inspector  of  nuisances,  but  they  remain  badly  lighted,  too  crowded, 
and  insanitary, 

Hastings  (Population,  61,145).— There  are  slum  areas  in  each  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  borough,  east,  west,  north  and  south.  The  worst 
cases  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  borough,  known  as  the  Old  Town. 
There  the  area  is  shockingly  bad,  even  worse  than  would  be  found  in 
some  of  the  largest  industrial  areas.  The  health  of  the  borough  in 
these  areas  is  good,  owiqg  to  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea-shore. 
About  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  defective  dwellings.  Some 
300  houses  with  gardens  would  greatly  relieve  those  areas  where  there 
are  two  and  three  families  in  one  house. 

Great  Yarmouth  (Population,  55,905). — The  unskilled  labourer 
and  the  lower  class  of  workman  live  in  the  centre  of  the  borough  in 
three-  to  four-roomed  houses  (some  in  two-  to  three-roomed  houses)  in 
Rows  numbered  1  to  145  ;  these  rows  of  houses  have  narrow  pas¬ 
sages  separating  them  from  each  other,  of  an  average  width  of  5  to 
6  feet ;  these  145  rows  of  houses  stand  on  about  60  acres  of  ground, 
with  an  average  of  about  forty-four  to  forty-five  houses  per  acre.  The 
internal  planning  is  old-fashioned  and  inconvenient.  They  lack  suffi¬ 
cient  air-space  and  light.  The  Corporation  are  continually  buying  up 
these  classes  of  houses  for  demolition  purposes.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  population  who  live  in  this  slum  area  is  about  25  per  cent.  There 
is  general  overcrowding  in  this  district  in  the  summer  by  the  influx  of 
visitors,  and  in  the  autumn  by  the  influx  of  Scotch  fishing  folk. 

Burnley  (Population,  106,322).— Slum  property  in  this  town  is 
mostly  in  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul’s  Wards.  Out  of  a  population  of 
14,926,  fully  one-half  live  in  what  might  be  termed  slum  areas  ;  out 
of  this  number,  3,000  live  in  houses  which  I  should  consider  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  slum  property  is  dilapidated,  insanitary,  crowded  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners,  wedged  between  mills  and  warehouses.  Narrow  passages 
for  streets,  often  only  one  convenience  (and  that  standing  in  the  street) 
for  several  families.  The  Corporation  are  making  closing  orders, 
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which,  however,  are  often  contested  by  an  appeal.  They  are  inspecting 
all  slum  dwellings,  and  as  a  result,  much  has  been  done  for  the  tenants. 

Bury  (Population,  58,648. — There  are  806  back-to-back  houses, 
and  the  Medical  Officer  estimates  that  there  are  about  119  insanitary 
houses  which  cannot  be  rendered  sanitary,  and  which  cannot  be  closed 
owing  to  insufficient  accommodation. 

Cardiff  (Population,  182,259). — In  April,  1911,  when  the  last 
Census  was  taken,  there  were  6,863  families  occupying  “  apartments,” 
and,  if  we  suppose  that  there  were  no  cases  of  more  than  two  families 
per  house,  there  must  have  been  an  equal  number  who  found  it 
necessary  to  sub-let,  without  taking  into  account  the  many  hundreds 
of  instances  of  families  accommodating  lodgers.  This  means  that 
about  fourteen  thousand  families  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  are  living  under  conditions  of  great  inconvenience,  if  not 
of  insanitation.  ...  In  many  instances,  as  the  members  of  the  re¬ 
spective  families  are  restricted  to  their  own  separate  quarters,  even 
though  the  number  to  each  house  may  not  be  excessive,  there  may 
be  actual  overcrowding  in  some  portion  of  the  house.  .  .  . 

Only  seven  of  the  forty-three  large  towns  have  a  higher  average  of 
occupants  per  dwelling  than  Cardiff.  .  .  . 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  a  large  number  of  the  6,863  families 
occupying  apartments  do  not  desire,  even  if  they  were  able,  to  rent 
separate  dwellings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  majority 
realise  that  the  “  two  families  per  house  ”  arrangement  is  decidedly 
inconvenient  and  insanitary,  and  it  is  surely  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  at  least  2,000  would  occupy  separate  dwellings  if  these  were  avail¬ 
able  at  moderate  rentals  in  respectable  localities. — (From  a  pamphlet 
by  Edgar  L.  Chappell,  pp.  3-6.) 

Toivns  with  less  than  50,000  Inhabitants. 

Whitstable  (Population,  7,982). — There  is  a  very  bad  slum  district 
known  as  the  Wall  District,  comprising  Island  Wall,  Middle  Wall,  and 
one  or  two  adjacent  rows  and  streets.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  of  wood. 
Most  of  them  are  fitted  with  dry  closets.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bathroom 
is  unheard  of  in  any  of  them,  and  washing  accommodation  is  of  the 
most  primitive  order.  Health  is  only  maintained  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  close  to  the  sea  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air.  Cases  of  typhoid 
and  similar  diseases  are  not  infrequent.  I  should  think  there  is  about 
7  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  this  district.  Overcrowding 
is  common. 

Wrexham  (Population,  18,377).- — Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population 
within  slums  of  the  worst  kind.  I  can  take  you  to  a  house,  one  long 
room  downstairs  and  one  room  upstairs,  and  a  bed  on  the  landing, 
which  is  large,  and  in  this  house  there  are  father,  mother  and  twelve 
children  (fourteen  persons).  They  had  notice  of  overcrowding  from  the 
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Medical  Officer  of  Health  four  years  ago,  and  have  been  visited  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspector  several  times,  but, 
because  they  cannot  get  another  house,  nothing  is  done. 

Nuneaton  (Population,  37,073). — The  old  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  “  slums,”  i.e.,  courts  with  houses  inhabited  by  miners  and  unskilled 
labourers.  Many  of  these  houses  consist  of  kitchen  and  scullery  with 
two  small  bedrooms  ;  they  are  inconvenient  in  every  respect,  and 
far  too  small  for  the  large  families  that  generally  inhabit  this 
class  of  dwelling.  They  are  insanitary  and  damp,  there  is  insufficient 
air-space  and  light.  Poverty  compels  these  tenants  to  remain  in 
these  houses.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  will  not  condemn 
such  houses  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  of  local  influence,  and 
secondly,  because  houses  are  scarce  and,  if  condemned,  would 
lead  to  overcrowding.  There  is  a  fairly  large  number  of  “  slums  ” 
which  would  be  vacated  providing  houses  were  built  for  these  inhabitants 
at  such  rents  as  they  could  afford  to  pay,  namely,  3s  6d.  to  5b.  per 
week.  These  slums  can  never  be  made  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
modern  sanitary  requirements,  and  there  is  need  of  a  national  system 
of  providing  houses  at  moderate  rents,  so  that  the  tenants  in  the  slums 
could  quit  these  dwellings.  One-eighth  of  the  population  live  in  slums. 

Carmarthen  (Population,  10,221). — There  are  some  bad  slums  in 
Carmarthen,  built  in  the  early  days,  dilapidated  and  insanitary.  They 
are  built  without  through  ventilation — crowded  together  in  manner  of 
yards  where  washing,  etc.,  is  done  in  front  of  house.  In  some  cases,  the 
drains  run  under  and  through  the  houses  in  a  most  insanitary  manner. 
The  Medical  Officer  has  cited  cases  where  as  many  as  six  and  eight  have 
crowded  into  one  room.  I  would  estimate  that  a  matter  of  800  people 
dwell  in  Carmarthen  slums  ;  about  forty  houses  have  been  condemned  in 
recent  years,  but  all  have  not  been  vacated  owing  to  lack  of  other 
houses  for  them  to  go  to.  The  Magistrates  have  been  chary  about 
making  eviction  orders. 

Poole  (Population,  38,885). — Slummy  old  cottages,  two  rooms  up¬ 
stairs  and  one  room  down,  with  a  “  scullery-kitchen  ”  place  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  attic.  The  defects  in  these  are  usually  leaks  in  roofs, 
caused  by  rain  soaking  down  the  brickwork  of  chimney  stack,  sagging 
of  roof,  tiles  slipping,  windows  that  will  not  open,  as  also  insanitary 
bricked-up  sinks  discharging  through  hole  in  wall  (if  you  put  in 
lead  traps  the  tenants  often  pull  them  out  and  sell  them,  but  ware  traps 
are  allowed).  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  ventilation  under  floors,  or,  if  there 
is,  the  tenants  do  not  know  what  air  bricks  are  for,  then  there  are  no 
proper  damp  courses  ;  you  do  what  you  can  with  this  sort  of  property, 
but  it  is  pitiful  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  £10  on  repairs  goes  now¬ 
here.  If  you  shut  it  up,  the  people  have  nowhere  to  go.  They  are  let 
to  persons  who  are  casual  labourers,  and  to  others  who  cannot  pay  an 
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economic  rent  for  a  dfefcent  place.  Rents  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week. 
Often  the.  tenants  are  careless  and  dirty. 

An  average  slum  in  Poole  would  consist  of  a  dark,  narrow  little  road¬ 
way  with  houses  on  each  side,  containing  the  number  of  rooms  named 
above;  between  houses  here  and  there  would  be  dark  little  passages, 
paved  with  rough  cobbles  or.  uneven  paving  stones.  Up  these  little 
passages  are  narrow  little  court-yards  dotted  about  with  dirty  little 
w.c.’s  and  surrounded  with  more  wretched  cottages.  This  would  be 
the  worst  sort  of  slum.  There  are  not  a  great  many  of  these,  and  I 
cannot  state  what  proportion  of  the  population  live  in  them.  In  a  good 
number  of  them  no  one  lives  at  all.  I  can  think  of  nearly  thirty  of  such 
little  hovels  that  are  empty  now — but  the  greater  part  are  still  inhabited. 
Perhaps  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  these  really  utterly  wretched 
slums. 

Carnarvon  (Population,  9,119). — The  slums  are  very  bad,  and  consist 
of  old  houses  built  80  to  100  years  ago. 

The  slum  population  is,  I  estimate,  1,250  out  of  a  total  population 
of  9,119  (census  1911). 

Launceston  (Population,  4,117). — I  do  not  consider  that  we  have 
“  slums,”  but  we  have  houses  closely  approaching  to  this  description. 
There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  houses  which  might  be  condemned 
for  lack  of  through  ventilation  and  inadequate  sanitary  arrangements. 
These  are  in  blocks  of  from  three  to  six  houses.  Some  of  them,  being 
built  against  “  the  country,”  are  damp,  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
very  little  sunlight.  There  may  be  200  out  of  a  population  of  4,000 
living  in  such  houses. 

Windsor  (Population,  12,681). — Some  little  improvement  has  taken 
place,  but  the  Medical  Officer  has  again  called  attention  to  — —  Street. 
This  district  is  altogether  unimprovable  and  ought  to  be  “  cleared.” 
One  row  of  houses  has  been  demolished,  leaving  a  little  more  air.  There 
are  included  here  houses  without  any  through  ventilation,  most  of  the 
ceilings  and  walls,  our  Surveyor  reports,  require  replastering,  while  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  try  to  make  fairly  habitable  houses  of  them.  And 
these  are  close  to  the  walls  of  Windsor  Castle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  evidence  from  our  investigators, 
we  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  for  the  year  1912.  In  many  cases  they  state  that 
they  have  dealt  with  slum  property  during  the  last  year,  but 
that  numerous  houses  are  still  entirely  unfit  for  habitation. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts,  taken  at  random  from 
many  : 

Birmingham  (Population,  840,202). — There  are  probably  between 
40,000  and  50,000  back-to-back  houses,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
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in  courtyards,  or  in  short  terraces  shut  in  behind  houses  which  face  the 
street.  Much  of  this  class  of  property  is  becoming  worn  out,  and  as 
a  result  owners  are,  to  an  ever-increasing  extent,  lessening  their  ex¬ 
penditure  on  its  upkeep.  During  1912  there  were  926  houses  repre¬ 
sented  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Cannock  (Population,  28,586). — Some  of  the  buildings  visited  were 
premises  infected  with  tuberculosis  ;  some  were  back-to-back,  with  no 
through  ventilation  ;  and  in  one  instance  an  old  railway  carriage  com¬ 
partment  was  being  used  for  habitation.  In  several  instances  the 
middens  and  ashpits  in  connection  with  the  premises  wrere  in  a  most 
dilapidated,  foul,  insanitary  state.  The  health  of  the  people  living 
under  such  conditions  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  and  maintained 
good,  and  it  is  the  property  owner’s  simple  bare  duty  to  his  tenant 
who  pays  him  his  weekly  rent  regularly  that  he  makes  the  tenant’s 
home  as  sanitary  as  his  own. 

Devizes  (Population,  6,739). — There  are  still  very  old  and  decayed 
houses — houses  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  improve.  The  fact 
that  in  this  year’s  and  last  year’s  inspection  there  have  been  found  to 
be  seventy-twm  with  only  one  bedroom  speaks  for  itself.  These  were 
built  ages  before  any  bye-laws  were  thought  of.  As  long  as  they  can  be 
confined  to  the  use  of  a  couple  only,  or  a  single  person,  they  do  not 
become  an  evil,  although  many  of  them  have  no  through  ventilation. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield  (Population,  21,708). — The  condition  of  many 
of  the  older  houses  in  the  district  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  prime  necessities  for  ensuring  health  and 
minimising  disease,  but  these  are  unattainable  in  the  crowded  slum,  in 
the  houses  with  no  through  ventilation,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
your  district. 

Bedwellty  (Population,  22,547). — Several  houses  in  your  area  are 
unfit  for  occupation,  owing  to  dampness,  earth  against  w'alls,  and 
other  structural  defects,  which  can  only  be  remedied  at  great  expense, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  ever  be  made  fit  for  human  occupa¬ 
tion.  I  think  they  could  be  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  storing 
materials.  At  any  rate,  they  should  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  human 
occupation.  They  are  relics  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  fit  for  present-day  requirements. 

Wigan  (Population,  89,152). — The  housing  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  borough  are  deplorable,  but  a  serious  effort  has  been  made 
during  the  year  to  inaugurate  a  real  improvement  in  this  respect. 
.  .  .  The  policy  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  obtain  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  dwellings,  and  to  demolish  as  few  as  possible.  But,  as  many  of 
the  houses  dealt  wdth  have  been  back-to-back  houses  which  have  been 
converted  into  single  tenements,  a  certain  displacement  of  tenants  has 
been  inevitable.  There  is  always  a  risk  of  such  displaced  persons 
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causing  overcrowding  or  creating  conditions  worse  than  those  they  have 
{eft,  and  the  demand  for  houses  at  a  very  low  rental  may  become  a 
eerious  problem  in  the  future. 

Buckfastleigh  (Population,  2,430).- — The  cottages  are  built  far  too 
close  together,  and  very  few  have  any  garden  or  open  space  about 
ithem.  There  are  no  less  than  104  houses,  occupied  by  360  persons, 
an  courts  off  the  main  streets,  behind  the  houses  abutting  on  the  streets, 
and  approached  by  passages  between  the  aforesaid  houses.  Most  of 
these  are  ill-ventilated,  the  open  space  about  them  being  quite  in¬ 
sufficient.  In  thirty-one  cottages  no  through  ventilation  can  be  made 
sn  any  way,  owing  to  their  construction  and  situation,  and  in  many 
others — about  thirty — neighbouring  owners’  rights  interfere.  ...  If  I 
were  able  to  adopt  the  Local  Government  standard  for  common  lodging 
iiouses  and  tenement  houses — 300  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  and  150 
cubic  feet  for  each  child  under  ten — I  should  have  to  report  thirty  or 
forty  cases  in  which  the  occupants  have  only  half  to  two-thirds  of  this 
cubic  space  in  their  sleeping-rooms.  It  is  useless  to  report  them,  as 
they  have  no  means  of  remedying  these  grave  conditions,  which  many 
of  them  would  be  glad  to  do  if  they  had  the  chance.  This  lack  of  fresh 
air  during  their  sleeping  hours  has  a  serious  effect  on  the  health  of  these 
people,  especially  as  most  of  them  work  indoors  during  the  day. 
There  are  other  evils  attendant  on  overcrowding  which  do  not  perhaps 
come  into  my  province  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but  which,  in  my 
opinion,  do  concern  the  community.  It  is  not  an  ideal  condition,  when 
father  and  mother,  two  grown-up  sons,  two  grown-up  daughters  and 
one  or  two  children  have  to  sleep  as  best  they  can  in  two  small  bed¬ 
rooms,  because  there  are  no  other  houses  available.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  at  least  twenty  new  cottages  with  three  bedrooms  in  each. 

Section  V.— OVERCROWDING. 

However  disquieting  the  evidence  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  houses,  it  does  not  make  us  realise  the  full  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Houses  which  would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  in¬ 
habited  by  one  family  are  often  tenanted  by  two  or  more, 
with  the  two-fold  result  that  there  is  gross  overcrowding, 
and  that  there  are  insufficient  sanitary  and  other  conveniences. 
Thus,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  section  of  Epidemiology 
and  State  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  on 
24th  October,  1913,  on  Working-Class  Home  Conditions  in 
London,  Miss  W.  McC.  Wanklyn  said  : 

‘  What  is  not  at  first  perceived  is  that  very  many  of  our  houses  only 
pretend  to  be  houses,  and  in  reality  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are 
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tenements.  The  veneer  of  house-front  conceals  the  fact  that  about 
half  of  our  huge  population  is  housed  in  tenements,  which  are  not 
proper  tenements  at  all  but  only  individual  rooms. 

The  familiar  term,  “  Houses  let  in  lodgings  ”  simply  means  that 
houses  designed,  constructed,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  one  family, 
are  actually  occupied,  without  material  alteration,  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  two  or  more  separate  families.’ 


The  following  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  among  others, 
deal  with  the  same  evil,  in  their  Reports  for  1912. 


Southampton  (Population,  119,012). — The  list  following  gives  some 
figures  of  the  worst  districts  where  houses  are  occupied  by  more  than 
one  family,  and  would  be  regarded  as  overcrowded.  It  shows  the 
number  of  houses  inspected,  the  number  let  to  more  than  one  family, 
with  percentage  so  let,  and  the  average  rental  paid  to  the  landlord  : 

Number  of  houses  inspected . 325 

Number  of  houses  let  to  more  than  one  family  -  -  141 

Percentage  of  houses  let  to  more  than  one  family  -  -  43-7 

Number  of  rooms  in  houses . From  4  to  7 

Average  rent  per  week  -  From  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. 

The  houses  in  these  districts  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  casual 
labourers  and  others  whose  income  cannot  be  considered  as  averaging 
£1  weekly.  The  average  weekly  income  of  the  labourer  in  this  towrn 
probably  does  not  exceed  22s.,  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
industries  of  the  port  and  borough,  casual  labour  must  be  regarded  as 
largely  in  excess  of  that  which  exists  in  most  other  towns. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Population,  266,000).— In  a  growung  city  like 
Newcastle  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  formerly  fashionable  central  parts 
of  the  town  to  be  deserted  for  the  suburbs,  leaving  many  large  houses, 
with  basement  kitchens,  to  be  converted  into  tenements.  It  should 
be  the  special  care  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  the  basements  of  such  houses,  and  a  strict  watch  has  to  be  main¬ 
tained  upon  them. 


Dartmouth  (Population,  7,005). — In  an  old  town  like  Dartmouth 
this  housing  question  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  as  the  working 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  being  employed  largely  on  the  river,  naturally 
try  to  get  their  house  accommodation  as  near  to  their  w  ork  as  possible. 
Therefore  most  of  the  old  houses  near  to  the  river,  which  were  formerly 
the  old  residential  houses  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  smaller  houses  in 
the  vicinity,  are  broken  up  into  tenements  and  let  to  the  working  classes, 
and,  being  old  houses  which  have  been  closely  built  around,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  suggest  any  further  structural  improvement,  for  the  simple 
reason  they  were  never  intended  for  tenements,  and  they  are  not 
adaptable  as  such. 
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Merthyk  Tydvil  (Population,  80,990). — The  houses  built  by  private 
enterprise  have  too  larg6  a  rental  for  the  class  of  tenant  referred  to, 
and  a  common  result  of  closing  a  small  house  is  that  the  tenant  comes 
to  occupy  half  only  of  a  larger  house. 

Overcrowding  does  not  merely  exist  when  two  or  more 
families  inhabit  a  house. originally  intended  for  one.  Tene¬ 
ments  containing  two  or  three  rooms,  which  may  provide 
sufficient  accommodation  for  three  or  four  people,  are  often 
inhabited  by  six  or  ten  or  even  more. 

The  figures  from  the  Census  of  1911  show  to  what  extent 
overcrowding  still  exists.  According  to  these  figures  no  less 
than  one-fourth  of  all  urban  dwellings  had  less  than  four  rooms. 
The  Census  Authorities  lay  down  the  general  principle  that 
houses  are  overcrowded  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
to  a  room — including  kitchen,  etc.,  but  not  scullery,  as  well 
as  bedrooms.  Thus,  if  a  tenement  or  cottage  consists  of  two 
bedrooms  and  a  kitchen,  the  Census  Authorities  wTould  only 
describe  it  as  overcrowded  if  there  were  more  than  six  persons 
living  in  it,  no  matter  how  small  the  rooms.  The  Census 
test  of  overcrowding  is  in  fact  quite  inadequate  to  measure 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  and  there  is  great  need  for  the 
adoption  of  a  more  accurate  one.  Even  adopting  this  standard, 
hoicever,  the  Census  Authorities  find  that  one-tenth  of  the  total 
urban  population  of  England  and  Wales  are  overcrowded.  This 
means  that  nearly  3,000,000  persons  are  overcrowded.  In 
the  great  Tyneside  towns  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  overcrowded,  the  figures  being:  Gateshead,  33  7 
per  cent.  ;  South  Shields,  32  9  per  cent.  ;  Sunderland,  32  6 
per  cent.;  Newcastle,  31-7  per  cent.;  Tynemouth,  30  8  per 
cent. 

Section  VI.- PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  EFFECTS  OF 
BAD  HOUSING. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  at  any  great  length  with  the  effects, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  such  conditions.  The  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of.  the  population  are  grossly  overcrowded, 
or  have  to  live  in  houses  unfit  for  habitation,  or  both,  has  a 
disastrous  effect,  not  only  on  their  health  but  their  morality. 
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(a)  Effect  on  Health. 

In  turning  to  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the  health 
of  the  people  we  are  met  at  once  by  two  broad  facts.  First, 
it  often  seems  to  the  casual  observer  that,  apart  from  a  few 
gross  and  striking  cases,  the  results  of  insanitation  and  over¬ 
crowding  are  relatively  slight ;  and,  second,  even  when  con¬ 
siderable  in  degree,  they  are  not  always  very  definite,  or 
attributable  wholly  to  these  conditions.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  two  facts  it  is  probable  that  housing  reform  would 
have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done.  But  the  effect 
of  bad  housing  on  the  physique  of  a  people  is  gradual,  imper¬ 
ceptible,  insidious.  For  accurate  measurement  it  must  be 
judged  on  broad  lines  and  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  view  the  matter  in  this  way. 

In  assessing  the  effect  of  bad  housing,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
studying  one  aspect  of  the  influence  of  environment  upon 
physique,  there  are  factors  to  consider  which  do  not  at  first 
sight  reveal  themselves,  since  the  matter  must  be  considered 
from  a  biological  point  of  view.  Though  every  year  medical 
knowledge  is  growing,  both  in  amount  and  in  accuracy,  the 
nature  of  disease  is  only  partly  known.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  disease  is  divisible  into  two  great  groups — 
that  which  is  infective  or  caused  by  germs,  and  that  which  is 
non-infective.  Non-infective  disease  is  produced  by  condi¬ 
tions  present  from  birth— malformations,  strain,  accidents, 
wrong  feeding,  unhealthy  habits,  exposure,  premature  old  age, 
and  so  forth.  An  undue  burden  is  placed  upon  the  organs 
of  the  body,  with  the  result  that  they  are  prevented  from 
performing  their  normal  function ;  and  this  leads  to  disease, 
which  may  affect  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  digestive  system, 
kidneys,  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  Much  of  this  kind  of 
disease  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  man’s  surroundings, 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  his  habits  of  life  and  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  infective  disease  is  produced  by  seeds  of  disease 
sown  in  a  favourable  soil ;  in  other  words,  there  is  an  infecting 
agent  or  germ,  and  there  is  the  person  infected.  This  is  the 
cause  of  fevers,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  what  is  commonly 
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thought  of  as  epidemic  disease,  that  is,  disease  which  is  spread 
by  contact  or  by  infected  air,  milk,  wTater,  food  and  other 
substance.  Upon  this  kind  of  disease,  also,  it  is  obvious  that 
environment  exerts  a  potent  influence.  Impure  air,  polluted 
water,  contaminated  food,  infected  milk,  contact  with  infected 
persons,  or  even  personal  uncleanliness,  may  thus  bring  about 
infective  disease. 

Whatever  form  disease  takes  in  the  human  body,  it  must 
have  a  favourable  soil  or  a  susceptible  person.  If  seed  fall 
upon  stony  ground  we  do  not  expect  fruit.  If  a  healthy  and 
resistant  body  is  subject  to  strain  or  infection  we  do  not 
expect  disease.  Bacteria  and  bad  habits,  strain  and  exposure, 
are  primary  causes  only,  for  disease  depends  not  upon  their 
occurrence  so  much  as  upon  the  positive  or  negative  effect 
which  they  exert  on  the  body.  All  men  are  liable  to  them  ; 
as  a  rule,  only  men  with  depressed  vitality  fall  a  prey  to  them. 
What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  depressed  vitality  1  Briefly, 
they  are  four  : 

(1)  Predisposition  and  heredity. 

(2)  Antecedent  disease,  or  fatigue,  or  being  “below  par.” 

(3)  Personal  habits. 

(4)  Conditions  of  environment  ( e.g .,  insanitation). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  any  of  these  conditions  except 
the  last,  but  they  must  all  be  remembered  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  insanitation  upon  health.  They  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  they  overlap  at  many  points.  A  water¬ 
tight  compartment  classification  is  impossible. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  insanitation  spells  confined  space, 
bad  air  ( i.e .,  air  which  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  lacking 
movement,  of  high  temperature,  moist,  deprived  of  fresh 
oxygen,  malodorous,  or  perhaps  actually  poisonous),  lack  of 
sunlight,  dampness,  bad  drainage,  uncleanliness,  and  over¬ 
crowding  ;  and  these  conditions  either  exert  an  unfavourable 
influence  upon  the  persons  subjected  to  them  or  afford  the 
occasion  for  direct  infection.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  classify  the  physical  conditions  resulting,  from 
insanitation  as  follows  : 
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(1)  Diminished  personal  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  leading 
to  “  debility,”  lassitude,  fatigue,  unfitness,  diminished 
powers  of  resistance  to  disease,  etc. 

(2)  An  increased  mortality — both  infant  mortality  and 
general  death  rate. 

(3)  An  increase  in  certain  causes  of  death,  viz.  : 

(a)  Common  infectious  diseases. 

( b )  Diarrhoea. 

(c)  Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  other  lung  disease- 
(excluding  phthisis). 

(d)  Tuberculosis,  particularly  phthisis. 

( e )  Infantile  diseases — premature  birth,  atrophy,, 
marasmus,  convulsions,  etc. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  furnish  evidence  of  a  detailed  character 
on  these  points.  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mission  reported  in  1885  that  inquiries  in  low  neighbourhoods 
showed  “  that  upon  the  lowest  average  every  workman  lost 
twenty  days  in  the  year  from  simple  exhaustion  ”  and  inability 
to  work  owing  to  the  depressing  effects  of  bad  housing.. 

In  Dr.  Mair’s  investigations  it  was  found  that  the  excess- 
of  mortality  from  pulmonary  disease  and  diseases  of  young 
children  was  40  per  cent,  greater  in  back-to-back  houses 
than  in  the  ordinary  dwelling-houses.  Again,  evidence  in 
support  of  the  view  that  the  diseases  named  above  are  both 
more  prevalent  and  more  fatal  in  insanitary  than  in  sanitary 
houses  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  and  returns  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  the  large  urban  communities. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  overcowded  and 
insanitary  dwelling-house  is  the  home  of  tuberculosis.  Event- 
a  bacteriologist  of  world-wide  repute — Dr.  Kobert  Koch — 
admitted  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Speaking  in  St.. 
James’s  Hall,  London,  on  July  23rd,  1901,  he  said  : 

So  the  only  main  source  of  infection  of  tuberculosis  is  the  sputum 
of  consumptive  patients,  and  the  measures  for  the  combating  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  must  aim  at  the  prevention  of  the  dangers  arising  from  its- 
diffusion.  .  .  .  Every  medical  man  who  has  often  entered  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor — and  I  can  speak  on  this  point  from  my  own  experience — 
knows  how  sad  is  the  lot  of  consumptives  and  their  families  there.  The 
whole  family  have  to  live  in  one  or  two  small,  ill- ventilated  rooms.. 
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The  patient  is  left  without  the  nursing  he  needs,  because  the  able- 
bodied  members  of  the  .family  must  go  to  their  work.  How  can  the 
(necessary  cleanliness  be  secured  under  such  circumstances  ?  How  is 
such  a  helpless  patient  to  remove  his  sputum,  so  that  it  may  do  no 
harm  ?  But  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  picture  the  condition  of  a 
poor  consumptive  patient’s  dwelling  at  night.  The  whole  family 
sleep  crowded  together  in  one  small  room.  However  cautious  he 
may  be,  the  sufferer  scatters  the  morbid  matter  secreted  by  his  diseased 
lungs  every  time  he  coughs,  and  his  relatives  close  beside  him  must 
inhale  this  poison.  Thus  whole  families  are  infected.  They  die  out, 
and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  infectiousness 
of  tuberculosis  the  opinion  that  it  is  hereditary,  whereas  its  trans¬ 
mission  in  the  cases  in  question  was  due  solely  to  the  simplest  processes 
of  infection,  which  do  not  strike  people  so  much,  because  the  conse¬ 
quences  do  not  appear  at  once,  but  generally  only  after  the  lapse  of 
years. 

Often,  under  such  circumstances,  the  infection  is  not  restricted 
to  a  single  family,  but  spreads  in  densely-inhabited  tenement-houses 
to  the  neighbours,  and  then,  as  the  admirable  investigations  of  Biggs 
have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  densely-peopled  parts  of  New  York 
regular  nests  or  foci  of  disease  are  formed.  But,  if  one  investigates 
these  matters  more  thoroughly,  one  finds  that  it  is  not  poverty  per  se 
that  favours  tuberculosis,  but  the  bad  domestic  conditions  under  which 
the  'poor  everywhere,  but  especially  in  great  cities,  have  to  live.  For  as 
the  German  statistics  show,  tuberculosis  is  less  frequent,  even  among 
the  poor,  when  the  population  is  not  densely  packed  together,  and 
may  attain  very  great  dimensions  among  a  well-to-do  population  when 
the  domestic  conditions,  especially  as  regards  the  bedrooms,  are  bad, 
as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Sea 
coast.  So  it  is  the  overcrowded  dwellings  of  the  poor  that  we  have  to 
regard  as  the  real  breeding -place  of  tuberculosis  ;  it  is  out  of  them  that 
the  disease  always  crops  up  anew,  and  it  is  to  the  abolition  of  these 
conditions  that  we  must  first  and  foremost  direct  our  attention  if  we 
wish  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  root,  and  to  wage  war  against  it  with 
affective  weapons.  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  the  compulsory  notification  of  phthisis,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  reports  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  that  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  tuberculous 
patients  live  with  their  families  in  dwellings  of  less  than  four 
.‘ooms. 

We  have  examined  the  last  published  reports  of  five  of  the 
London  Tuberculosis  Dispensaries — Stepney,  Paddington, 
Kensington,  Bermondsey  and  St.  Marylebone.  We  fend  that 
over  one-half  of  the  'patients  under  the  care  of  these  institutions 
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live  in  dwellings  with  one  or  two  rooms  only,  while  another  one- 
fifth  live  in  dwellings  of  three  rooms  only.  Of  the  1,210 
patients  dealt  with  in  these  reports  about  169  were  found  in 
one-room  dwellings.  Of  these  169,  about  one-half  live  with 
three  to  five  persons  in  a  single  room.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  of  the  1,210  patients  live  in  two-room  tenements, 
about  one-half  of  them  with  from  four  to  eleven  other  persons. 

In  the  report  of  the  Paddington  and  Kensington  Dispensary, 
the  following  passage  occurs  : 

Badly  ventilated,  overcrowded  bedrooms,  full  of  pre-respired  air, 
and  the  fact  that  such  rooms  and  even  frequently  the  same  bed,  are 
shared  with  a  consumptive  patient  by  other  members  of  his  family,  are 
probably  responsible  for  more  tuberculosis  than  any  other  one  single 
factor.  Table  XVI.  shows  that  only  134  out  of  760  patients  suffering 
from  definite  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  occupied  separate  rooms 
at  night  time.  The  others  were  sleeping  in  rooms  shared  by  one  or 
more  persons,  and  of  these  only  179  slept  in  separate  beds,  the  remaining 
453  actually  sleeping  in  the  same  beds  as  one  or  more  members  of  the 
family. 

What  these  bad  housing  conditions  mean  in  individual  cases 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  quotations  from  the  reports 
of  these  Dispensaries : 

Bermondsey. — At  No.  181,  Mrs.  Simms  will  be  found,  but  she  is  in 
such  deep  trouble  that  we  hardly  like  to  knock.  For  this  morning 
early,  Simms  woke  up,  and  coughed  and  died.  Uninsured,  with  no 
savings  or  earnings,  there  poor  Simms  lies,  and  the  five  small  children 
stand  round,  looking  wide-eyed  and  wondering  on  their  first  sight  of 
Death.  A  starved  fire  flickers  in  the  grate.  The  windows  are  not 
merely  closed,  but  round  the  edges  of  each  sash  is  pasted  tight  a  double 
strip  of  paper.  For  through  the  old  and  loosely-fitting  woodwork 
come  otherwise  piercing  draughts  on  winter  nights.  These  windows 
have  for  long  been  sealed  with  paper,  so  as  to  keep  out  both  winter 
draughts  and  summer  breezes.  The  paper  was  fixed  by  the  preceding 
tenants,  who  when  they  were  evicted  were  found  to  number  fourteen 
in  all.  Fourteen  souls  in  two  small  rooms  with  sealed  windows.  The 
seeds  of  Death  were  sown  thick  and  fast  on  the  floors  of  No.  181.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Perkins  has  had  to  turn  the  children  out  of  her  two  rooms, 
because  she  too  is  busy  washing.  She  never  has  finished  her  washing 
all  the  w'eek  through,  for  so  many  things  get  dirty  before  they  get  dry. 
Here,  in  these  two  little  rooms,  all  the  family  must  live  and  sleep, 
sticky  and  verminous  all  the  year  round.  Mrs.  Perkins  has  been  pale 
since  she  married.  All  the  children  sniffle,  and  one  of  the  elder  girls  has 
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got  into  the  habit  of  coughing  instead  of  eating.  Three  of  the  family, 
at  least,  have  been  regular  visitors  at  the  Dispensary  ;  two  others 
died  of  phthisis  years  ago.  The  small  “  ’Erbert  ”  was  tuberculous  in 
every  limb.  “  My  legs  hurt  ”  were  about  the  first  words  he  learned 
as  a  kid.  He  suffered  daily,  and  lived  till  he  was  nearly  ten.  But 
one  or  two  of  those  that  remain  are  strangely  bonny  children. 

Fulham. — R.  M.  was  far  advanced  in  consumption  when  we  first 
knew  him.  He  and  his  family  had  lived  for  years  in  a  basement  flat, 
where  but  little  fresh  air  could  be  had.  After  much  persuasion  they 
were  induced  to  move  into  an  airy  apartment.  It  was  too  late  to  save 
the  man.  but  the  health  of  wife  and  children  improved  quickly. 

A.  F.  is  a  girl  of  fourteen,  in  quite  the  early  stages  of  disease. 
Her  mother,  a  widow,  had  a  very  large  family  of  young  children, 
and  the  home  was  overcrowded. 


( b )  Effect  on  Standard  of  Life  Generally. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  with  the  majority  of  men  and 
women,  a  lower  vitality  means  not  only  physical,  but  moral 
limitations.  Again,  it  is  not  merely  the  outcome  of  conditions 
which  are  directly  injurious,  such  as  overcrowding  or  lack  of 
light.  It  may  be  the  net  result  of  a  number  of  minor  causes. 
The  power  of  resistance,  whether  physical  or  moral,  of  many 
of  our  workers,  is  being  steadily  sapped,  not  by  any  outstand¬ 
ing  hardship,  but  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  countless  small 
discomforts.  Their  surroundings  are  too  dismal  to  give  them 
either  pleasure  or  relief.  The  laws  of  nature  often  work 
slowly,  and  often  bring  about  results  that  are  unlooked  for — 
but  they  work  on  with  deadly  certainty. 

If  the  natural  human  craving  for  comfort  and  relaxation 
cannot  be  satisfied  at  home,  it  will  seek  satisfaction  elsewhere, 
and  many  of  our  workers  drift  into  intemperance,*  waste,  or 
even  crime,  through  sheer  weariness  of  the  dull  though  honest 
road  of  life  that  “  leads  uphill  all  the  way.”  But  others,  while 
they  refuse  to  drift,  are  just  as  conscious  of  the  ceaseless  drain 

*  The  close  connection  between  bad  housing  conditions  and  intemperance 
is  well  known.  It  was  emphasised  by  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration  (Report  Cd.  2175,  pp.  17  and  30),  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Reports  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  we  have  also 
received  a  valuable  memorandum  on  the  subject  from  a  well-known 
authority  on  the  question. 
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■upon  their  health  and  energy  that  is  involved  in  adhering  to 
their  standard  of  respectability. 

That  the  workers  are  becoming  keenly  aware  of  their  dis¬ 
abilities  may  be  gathered  from  their  own  conversation  when¬ 
ever  they  can  be  persuaded  to  speak  freely. 

We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  notebook  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  investigator  who  has  questioned  them  on  the  subject, 
taking  care  to  give  no  “  clue,”  and  who  in  every  case  has 
jotted  down  answers  verbatim. 

“  I  want  you,”  I  said  to  Mrs.  T.,  “  to  tell  Mr.  X.  how  you  feel  about 
the  house’  you  live  in.” 

She  looked  up.  She  knew  Mr.  X.  as  a  comparatively  wealthy  man, 
at  whose  pleasant  home  she  had  often  worked,  and  said  simply : 

“  There’s  no  telling  him  in  any  shape  or  form  !  You  can't  explain  it 
to  him.  If  he'd  come  into  a  cottage  for  one  week,  with  his  wife  and 
his  five  children,  and  allow  himself  a  sovereign — or,”  she  added,  with 
the  air  of  grave  concession,  “24s.,  they’d  know  more  about  things 
in  that  week  than  you  could  tell  ’em  if  you  talked  all  the  year  round.” 

“  They’d  come  down  in  the  morning — and  you  have  to  get  up  an 
hour  earlier  to  get  things  ready  than  if  everything  were  built  convenient 
— and  the  first  thing  they’d  want  to  do  would  be  to  open  the  window 
wide  top  and  bottom,  if  they  held  with  plenty  of  air  like  I  do.  And 
then  they’d  find  it  wouldn’t  open.  In  nearly  all  these  old  houses  the 
top  is  boarded  up  outside,  and  you  can't  get  the  landlord  to  put  it 
right.  Then  the  next  thing  would  be  to  light  the  fire — ’taint  a  very 
big  fireplace — and  put  the  kettle  on.  Meanwhile,  even  if  the  man 
lives  near  his  work,  and  can  have  breakfast  before  he  goes,  and  the 
cliildren  have  to  be  at  school  at  9  half  a  mile  off — as  like  as  not,  there's 
one  dummy  sink  for  the  lot  of  ’em — man  and  girls  and  boys — and  all 
the  water  to  be  carried  in  from  outside.  No  boiler  at  the  back  of  the 
fire  where  you  might  get  a  supply  of  warm  water  in  the  morning — no 
bath.  Of  course  it  means  they’re  lucky  if  they  get  their  hands  and 
faces  washed.  If  they  get  washed  any  more,  it’s  got  to  be  at  night.” 

“  They  couldn’t  any  of  them  get  washed  upstairs  ?  ” 

Something  in  Mrs.  T.’s  look  of  patient  forbearance  made  one  realise 
the  two  small  bedrooms,  containing  six  or  seven  people — with  hardly 
room  for  the  requisite  beds — let  alone  washstands.  But  she  only 
remarked,  as  it  were,  irrelevantly :  “  Yes,  if  quality  came  and  lived 
in  a  house  like  this,  it  would  teach  ’em  something.  .  .  .  They’d  have 
the  time  of  their  lives  !  ” 

But,  here  Mrs.  S.,  a  neighbour,  interposed,  her  worn  face  kindling. 
The  whole  question  of  cleanliness  was  evidently  near  her  heart  : 

“  They  talk  a  lot  to-day  about  the  children’s  health,”  said  she. 
“  These  ‘  sanity  ’  people  worry  if  there’s  a  spot  on  ’em.  .  .  .  But  the 
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bottom  of  it  all  is  water — if  there  was  more  water,  thero'd  not  be  a 
quarter  of  the  disease  there  is.  .  .  .  And  why  shouldn't  the  poor  have 
as  much  water  and  light  and  air  as  the  rich — in  proportion  ?  ” 

I  found  that  the  words  “  in  proportion  ”  punctuated  her  desires,  lest 
they  should  seem  too  extravagant. 

“  You  see,  a  little  girl  going  out  with  her  nurse,  the  essence  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,”  she  went  on.  “  They’ve  nothing  to  do  but  keep  her  clean  ; 
every  night  and  morning  they  can  take  her  and  drop  her  into  a  right 
hot  bath.  .  .  . 

“Working  folks  can’t  bath  children  every  night — with  the  best 
will  in  the  world  you  can't — you’re  tired  to  death  already  with  a  hard 
day's  work — and  you’ve  no  proper  convenience.  You  have  to  hot  the 
water  panfull  and  panfull,  and  while  you’re  washing  one  child  in  the 
bowl,  or  the  tub,  another's  away  round  the  corner  into  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  where,  if  you  had  a  bath  you  could  put  in  three  at  once,  and 
look  after  ’em  altogether.  Them’s  the  things  that  worries  me.  I’m 
not  greedy,  I  don't  want  riches,  but  1  want  the  same  accommodation 
what’s  necessary  to  health,  for  the  poor  as  the  rich,  in  proportion.'' 

***** 

“  Those  three-roomed  houses  round  the  corner  at  4s.  2d.,"  said  Mrs. 
R.,  another  working  woman — “  people  clamour  for  them  because 
they’ve  got  a  little  bit  of  ground  in  front  of  them.  But  I  lived  there 
once,  and  I  came  away.  They've  got  a  little  coal  cellar,  three  steps 
down,  about  yards  wide  by  2  long,  and  it’s  their  pantry,  and  wash¬ 
house,  and  coal-cellar,  and  scullery.  The  water’s  outside,  and  the 
sink  hasn't  even  got  an  escape  to  it.  .  .  .  And,  what’s  more,  the 
whole  street  swarms  with  bugs.  I  reckon  they  get  through  the 
walls  ;  no  matter  how  clean  you  are,  you're  never  safe.  They’ve 
been  stoved  and  better  stoved,  but  they  always  come  back.  1  can 
stand  spiders,  and  mice,  and  rats — but  them's  the  limit  !  You  don't 
wonder — I  don't — some  women  get  downspirited  living  in  such  houses 
— and  those  houses  are  palaces  to  some  !  They  lose  themselves, 
and  they  keep  lost,  and  people  go  and  blame  them  for  doing  this  and 
that.  And  they  don’t  say  what's  in  their  minds  ;  but  if  they  did  it 
would  be :  ‘  I've  never  had  a  chance.’  .  .  .  Give  ’em  a  chance,  and 
they’d  take  it.  I  believe  it’s  human  nature  to  want  to  be  clean,  all  the 
earth  over.  And  it's  human  nature  to  like  to  be  as  decent  as  other 
people,  but  you  want  a  fair  chance.” 

***** 

Bright  Street  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  so  named  because  it  is 
a  trifle  more  gloomy  than  the  majority'  of  narrow  streets  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  is  tenanted  by  respectable  working  people,  earning, 
as  a  rule,  from  25s.  to  30s.  a  week,  and  the  houses,  generally  4-roomed 
are  4s.  weekly  plus  rates.  Certainly,  they  have  many  drawbacks 
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but,  unless  the  tenants  moved  to  much  dearer  houses,  they  could  only 
exchange  their  drawbacks  for  others.  The  rooms  are  small,  but  the  yards 
are  long,  though  narrow,  and  all  the  back  kitchens  have  coppers.  To- 
be  sure,  they  have  no  fireplaces,  and  that  means  that  in  the  winter, 
most  of  the  drying  has  to  be  done  in  the  tiny  living-room,  where  already, 
“  if  one  person  draws  an  armchair  to  the  fire,  no  other  person  can  get 
a  look  in.” 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sunlessness  of  the  kitchen  is  partly 
atoned  for  by  the  fact  that  “  the  larder  gets  all  the  sun.”  It  is  so 
situated,  moreover,  as  to  catch  any  smell  from  the  grate  into  which  the 
sink  empties  itself. 

“  It’s  no  worse  than  crowds  of  other  streets,”  says  Mrs.  Martin  at 
No.  33 — “  It  isn’t  dear  as  things  go — but  it  gets  on  my  nerves  some¬ 
times — in  the  winter  I  fairly  long  for  it  to  get  dark,  so  I  can  light  up. 
There’s  nothing  to  look  at  opposite  but  windows,  and  I  get  that  irritated, 
I  want  to  pull  their  curtains  down  off  them  and  wash  them — not  that 
it  would  do  any  good  :  You  can't  keep  things  clean  here,  they’re  no- 
better  next  day,  and  some  of  ’em  seems  to  lose  hope,  and  not  to  care  how 
bad  they  get.  I  don't  blame  ’em,  I’ve  felt  like  that  often — I’ve  felt  as 
if  I  wanted  to  walk  right  out  of  the  street  and  never  come  back  any 
more.  It’s  all  the  little  things  that  aggravate  you.  In  this  room 
there’s  only  one  corner  you  can  sit  in  to  be  warm.  .  .  .  The  windows 
neither  fit  nor  let  it  alone — and  in  the  winter  my  husband  had  to  plane 
the  back  door  before  it  would  shut — the  wood  swelled  so — and  in  the 
summer  he  had  to  nail  thin  strips  on  to  make  it  meet. 

“  And  yet,”  she  added,  “  I’m  better  off  than  those  that  have  more- 
children  to  look  after.  I  declare,  I  don't  know  how  some  of  ’em  live 
in  this  street.” 

“  Is  there  much  overcrowding  ?  ”  “  Oh,  isn’t  there  !  There's 

overcrowding  just  as  much  in  these  respectable  streets  as  in  the  slums, 
only  it’s  less  heard  of.  That  house  opposite,  its  rather  bigger  than  the- 
rest,  there’s  three  bedrooms,  and  parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  scullery — 
there  are  sixteen  people  in  it :  There  were  seventeen,  but  an  uncle  and 
niece  have  gone — and  a  new  baby  lias  come.  It’s  a  puzzle  how  they 
sleep.  There’s  father  and  mother,  and  three  grown-up  daughters,  one 
a  widow — that’s  the  one  with  the  baby — and  three  sons  working,  and 
a  lodger,  and  five  youngsters  at  school.  And  two  cats  and  a  dog. 

“  It  isn’t  all  their  fault,  either  ;  they  couldn’t  move  into  a  suitable 
house  without  paying  nearly  10s.,  and  if  they  did,  one  might  fall  out  of 
work,  and  another  marry — and  they  don’t  like  to  risk  it.” 

***** 

To  turn  to  a  “  superior  ”  street  in  the  S — - —  district,  there  is  a  row 
of  fairly  decent  six-roomed  houses  with  very  small  backyards  and  no 
front  garden,  for  which  each  tenant  pays  7s.  per  week  clear. 

These  houses  have  baths  fixed  in  the  scullery,  but  as  there  is  no- 
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water  fixed  to  them,  and  the  relieving  plug  is  cemented  in,  they  are 
practically  useless.  This  extraordinary  course  has  been  adopted  to 
enable  the  landlord  to  save  paying  the  extra  water  rate,  which,  up 
to  the  end  of  September,  amounted  to  2s.  4d.  per  quarter,  but  from 
October  1st  has  been  reduced  to  Is.  per  quarter. 

If  any  of  the  tenants  wished  to  use  the  bath  and  get  plenty  of  water, 
they  would  need  to  set  one  pan  on  the  fire,  and  another  on  their  gas 
ring,  and  also  to  fill  the  copper,  which  means  additional  fuel.  Then 
they  would  have  to  carry  all  the  water  to  the  bath,  and  when  the 
bathing,  or  the  washing,  had  been  accomplished,  carry  it  all  away 
again  !  If  they  should  force  the  plug,  the  landlord,  who  visits  the 
house  very  frequently,  charges  3d.  each  time.  One  tenant  told  me 
that  whenever  any  of  her  family  want  a  bath  they  go  to  a  friend  who 
■lives  about  100  yards  away. 

The  landlord  absolutely  refuses  to  do  anything  in  the,  way-of  repairs. 

In  one  house  there  is  a  family  of  six — two  adults,  three  boys,  and 
one  baby  girl.  There  are  four  very  small  rooms  (two  bedrooms, 
kitchen  and  scullery),  and  the  rent  and  rates  amount  to  5s.  per  week. 
There  is  a  copper  in  the  scullery,  but  since  these  people  first  went  into 
the  house,  now  six  or  seven  years  ago,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
use  it.  The  copper  chimney  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
•do  anything  with  it,  and  the  landlord  refuses  to  alter  it.  A  large  pane 
of  glass  in  the  scullery  window  was  broken  when  they  entered,  and  this 
he  will  not  mend,  consequently  it  is  covered  with  brown  paper. 

The  house  is  very  damp,  and  if  there  should  be  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain,  water  oozes  up  through  the  scullery  floor.  Paper  will  not  stay 
on  the  bedroom  walls,  and  so  they  have  scraped  it  all  off, 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  woman,  talking  about  the  absence  of  a  third  bedroom  in  most 
of  the  houses  in  her  neighbourhood,  said  :  “  There  must  be  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  I  don’t  say  all  the  same  size — maybe,  two  good-sized  rooms 
and  a  little  one.  Or  one  might  be  a  garret ;  but  where  there’s  a  family, 
you  must  have  three.  It’s  the  disgrace  of.  the  land,  the  way  families 
are  cooped  into  two  bedrooms,  and  maybe  paying  all  the  rent  they  can 
afford  to  pay — four  or  five  shillings  or  more.” 

This  is  a  very  sore  point  with  working  people.  One  cannot  touch 
the  question  without  hearing  countless  instances  of  the  disregard 
for  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  even  in  most  respectable  families, 
that  the  lack  of  bedroom  space  involves.  In  one  house  a  room  already 
email  and  narrow,  is  partitioned  by  a  curtain,  on  one  side  of  it  the 
boys,  on  another  the  girls.  In  another  a  girl  of  sixteen  is  compelled 
to  sleep  with  father  and  brother  ;  in  another,  a  soldier’s  wife,  who  is 
approaching  her  confinement,  is  sharing  the  room  of  her  parents. 
And  wherever  the  family  is  fairly  large — four  or  five  young  children — - 
just  at  the  time  when  the  wage-earner  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  large  rent, 
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overcrowding  is  inevitable.  Landlords,  of  course,  often  refuse  to 
take  the  most  respectable  families  of  six  or  seven.  But  is  the  nation 
to  taboo  such  families  ?  As  one  working  man  said  : 

“They  keep  grumbling  about  the  population,  and  yet  they  won’t 
let  ’em  houses  !  ” 

Three  bedrooms,  a  living-room,  and  a  scullery,  a  bath  and  a  copper, 
a  good  oven,  cupboard  and  larder  room,  a  yard,  and,  possibly,  a  small 
garden — that  is  the  working  man’s  dream.  Is  it  to  be  called  extrava¬ 
gant  ?  Rather,  it  indicates  a  clear,  sane  outlook,  and  a  scale  of  values 
which  is  based  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  realities.  And  yet,  at  present, 
it  is  a  mere  dream. 

A  working  man  has  sent  us  the  following  notes  : 

Take  the  working  man’s  home  —  at  3s.  6d.  per  week.  Most 
of  these  are  built  back-to-back  and  side  to  side,  and  in  a  lot  of  cases 
in  crow'ded  yards.  There  are  only  windows  in  the  front,  therefore  the 
houses  are  robbed  of  air  and  light.  As  a  rule  there  is  one  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  two  rooms  upstairs.  The  size  of  the  downstairs  room 
is  about  14  feet  by  12  feet.  The  rooms  upstairs  are  about  14  feet  by 
16  feet  combined,  and  in  these  you  are  expected  to  keep  yourselves 
and  a  family  of  perhaps  three  or  four  children  healthy.  As  regards 
cupboard  room,  in  the  kitchen  you  have,  maybe,  one  cupboard,  which 
has  to  serve  as  pantry  and  to  wash  yourselves  as  well.  The  tap  is 
generally  placed  in  the  cupboard,  with  no  sink  attachment  whatever. 

Every  sound  can  be  heard  in  the  next  house.  We  ourselves  can  hear 
those  next  door  sweeten  their  tea — by  that  I  mean  we  can  hear  them 
stirring  it  up.  If  the  man  comes  home  drunk  at  night,  and  uses  filthy 
language,  our  children  pick  it  all  up. 

Now  every  good  wife  tries  to  pick  one  day  for  washing.  Oh,  what 
a  time  for  the  poor  working  man  when  he  comes  home  !  Everything  is 
topsy-turvy,  clothes  horses  round  the  fire,  &s  there  is  no  drying  acco¬ 
modation  outside,  every  table  full  of  damp  or  wet  clothes,  because  all 
has  to  be  done  in  the  one  place.  But  think  what  a  time  the  poor  woman 
must  have  had,  smothered  with  steam  and  the  heat  from  the  fire, 
and  having  to  boil  in  such  small  quantities.  And  in  the  face  of  this 
they  expect  working  people  to  be  comfortable.  No  wonder  the  publi¬ 
cans  prosper. 

That  is  just  one  day  in  the  week.  Another  night  the  children  have 
to  be  bathed.  Mother  generally  starts  about  7  o’clock,  and  this  means 
a  night  of  it,  as  there  is  no  bath,  and  all  the  water  has  to  be  heated  on 
the  small  fire.  By  the  time  she  gets  one  child  finished  the  water  is 
cold,  and  the  same  performance  has  to  be  repeated. 

Now  upstairs  one  room  is  about  6  feet  by  14  feet,  therefore  there  is 
only  room  for  one  bed,  and  in  that  room  four  or  five  children  sleep. 
There  is  no  fireplace.  The  other  room  has  a  small  fireplace,  more  for 
show  than  anything  else,  as  most  of  them  smoke  when  lighted — they 
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are  so  small.  You  will  probably  have  one  small  cupboard  in  this 
bedroom  next  to  the  fireplace,  but  it  is  scarcely  any  use. 

As  for  the  4-roomed  house,  at  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  per  week,  it  is  really 
two  rooms  chopped  in  two.  Of  course  there  is  a  scullery,  sink,  and  back 
yard  ;  but  the  cupboard  and  washing  accommodation  are  practically 
the  same.  There  is  no  space  for  health  and  comfort.  Fancy  ashpits 
two  yards  from  your  backdoor,  only  emptied  once  a  month  ;  then  the 
Inspector  says  “  Kill  that  fly  !  ”  If  you  kill  one  fly,  another  hundred 
conies  to  its  funeral,  and  they  don’t  forget  to  stay.  If  you  open  your 
windows  for  fresh  air  at  the  front,  you  get  the  smell  of  the  street-drains 
up  the  grate.  .  .  .  It’s  worst  after  a  heavy  rain — the  refuse  from 
the  streets  and  sinks  collects  in  the  hollow,  and  the  rain  churns  it  all 
up.  Even  in  the  winter,  if  you  stand  near  a  grate,  it  smells.  ...  It 
disheartens  both  a  man  and  woman  to  have  to  be  crowded  with  their 
children  in  about  the  same  room  as  you  get  in  the  cemetery  when  you 
are  dead. 

Section  VII.— RENT. 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  present  housing  condi¬ 
tions,  some  brief  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  rents 
which  are  paid. 

The  predominant  range  of  weekly  rents  (including  rates), 
was  ascertained  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  connection  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  88 
towns  in  May,  1912. *  Although  the  variations  in  rents  in 
different  towns  are  very  marked,  the  'predominant  range  in 
the  case  of  four-  and  five-roomed  dwellings — which  are  the 
most  common — is  not  very  wide,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Table  : 


No.  of  rooms  per  dwelling. 

No.  oi  me  towns 
to  which  the 
figures  relate. 

Predominant  range 
of  weekly  rents. 

2 

31 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

2  6  to  3  9 

3 

57 

3  9  „  5  0 

4 

80 

4  6  „  5  9 

5 

71 

5  6  ,,  6  6 

fl 

29 

6  9  ..  8  0 

The  corresponding  rents  in  London  (Middle  Zone)  are  from 
40  to  44  per  cent,  higher ;  but  in  Birkenhead,  Croydon, 
Huddersfield,  Jarrow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth  and 
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Devonport,  Southampton,  South  Shields,  and  Swansea  rents 
amount  to  between  70  and  84  per  cent,  of  those  in  London. 
Taking  them  in  geographical  groups,  the  great  towns  compare 
with  London  as  follows  : 


Geographical  group. 

No.  of  towns 
in  group. 

Means  of  index 
numbers  for 
towns  in  group. 

London  (Middle  Zone) 

100-0 

Northern  Counties  and  Cleveland  - 

9 

66-0 

Wales  and  Monmouth  - 

4 

64-8 

Southern  Counties 

10 

63-7 

Yorkshire  (except  Cleveland) 

10 

58-5 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

17 

56-9 

Eastern  and  East  Midland  Counties 

7 

53-4 

Midlands  ----- 

14 

52-3 

If  we  group  the  towns  according  to  population,  rents  com¬ 
pare  with  those  in  the  Metropolis  as  follows  : 


Population  group. 

No.  of  towns 
in  group. 

Means  of  index 
numbers  for 
towns  in  group. 

London  (Middle  Zone)  - 

— 

100-0 

Other  towns,  with  population  : — 
Exceeding  250,000 

14 

62-5 

From  100,000  to  250,000  - 

26 

63-0 

„  50.000  „  100,000  - 

23 

55-9 

14,000  .,  50,000  . 

24 

53-3 

Although  the  general  tendency  is  for  the  level  of  rents  to 
rise  as  the  population  increases,  this  is  by  n®  means  universally 
the  case.  In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  for 
instance,  rents  are  lower  than  in  Birkenhead,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Gateshead,  Huddersfield,  Jarrow,  Luton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Plymouth  and  Devonport,  Sheerness,  Southampton,  South 
Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Swansea. 

As  we  shall  see  in  subsequent  sections,  the  cost  of  providing 
dwelling  houses,  and  consequently  their  rental,  depends  on 
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many  circumstances  which  vary  from  town  to  town,  such  as 
price  and.  accessibility  of  suitable  building  land,  local  building 
bye-laws,  cost  of  building  materials,  and  rates. 

Two  important  consequences  of  high  rents  must  here  be 
noted  : 

(1)  Overcrowding  is  accentuated. 

(2)  The  proportion  of  the  average  workman’s  earnings 
absorbed  by  rent  becomes  excessive. 

(1)  Although  a  high  percentage  of  overcrowding  and  a  high 
mean  of  rents  do  not  always  coincide,  they  tend  to  do  so. 
Taking  all  the  towns  with  a  population  of  over  50,000  for 
which  information  is  available,  we  find  that  in  eighteen  towns, 
where  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  more  are  overcrowded, 
the  mean  index  numbers  of  rent  average  sixty-five,  while  in 
thirty-three  towns  where  less  than  10  per  cent,  are  overcrowded 
they  average  fifty-six. 

(2)  No  recent  statistics  are  available  showing  the  relation 
of  rent  to  earnings.  If  one  were  to  correlate  the  mean  index 
numbers  of  rents  in  different  towns,  given  in  the  report  quoted 
above,  with  the  average  wages  for  certain  trades  also  given  in 
it,  the  result  would  be  somewhat  misleading,  since  the  amount 
spent  on  rent  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  earnings  of  the 
chief  wage-earner  as  on  the  income  of  the  whole  family. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  proportion  of  working- 
class  family  incomes  spent  on  rent  and  rates,  we  made  a 
special  investigation.  A  number  of  working-class  streets  of 
the  type  described  above  as  Class  II.,  i.e.,  of  houses  chiefly 
•occupied  by  low-paid  workers  in  regular  employment,  were 
taken  at  random  in  certain  towns,  and  the  rents  and  rates 
paid  by  the  occupiers  were  ascertained,  together  with  the 
total  weekly  incomes  of  their  households.  While,  owing  to 
want  of  time,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  this  inquiry  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  guarantee  typical  results,  they  may 
be  taken  as  accurate  so  far  as  they  go.  The  following  Table 
also  includes  the  results  of  inquiries  made  in  Reading  in  1912, 
by  Professor  A.  L.  Rowley.* 

*  “  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,”  Vol.  LXXVI.,  Part  VII. 
i(June,  1913). 
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*  The  proportion  of  their  average  incomes  allotted  to  rent  by  families  earning  under  20s.  weekly  may  seem  excessive.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  total  amount  actually  paid  in  rent  by  such  families  is  some  thing  less  than  appears  from  the  figures, 
since  a  number  of  them  shift  from  place  to  place,  leaving  behind  them  sums  owing  for  “  back  rent,”  which  it  is  not  worth  the  landlord’s 
while  to  extort  from  them  by  legal  proceedings. 
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The  above  table,  although  we  fully  recognise  its  inadequacy, 
tends  to  confirm  the' opinion  frequently  expressed  by  housing 
reformers  that,  upon  the  average,  working-class  families  are 
paying  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  their  total  income  for 
rent  including  rates.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  a  very 
detailed  investigation  made  by  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  in 
1899,  into  the  relation  of  rents  and  rates  to  the  incomes  of 
the  whole  of  the  working-class  population  of  York  *  (a  town 
where  rents  are  comparatively  low)  of  which  the  following 
table  shows  the  results  : 


Number 

of 

families. 

Percentage 

of 

working- 

class 

families  in 
York. 

Average  income,  including  total 
earnings  of  children  and  other 
supplementary  earners,  and 
payments  made  by  lodgers  for 
board  and  lodging. 

Average 

rent 

including 

rates. 

Percentage 
of  income 
paid  in 
rent. 

714 

6 

Under  18s.,  average  10s. 

s.  d. 

2  Hi 

29 

1,196 

10 

18s.,  under  20s.,  average  19s. 

3  6} 

18 

1,580 

14 

20s.,  „  25s.,  „  23s. 

3  111 

17 

2,828 

24 

26s.,  „  30s.,  „  28s. 

4  6 

16 

2,427 

21 

31s.,  ,,  40s.,  „  36s. 

5  1 

14 

1,006 

9 

41s.,  ,,  50s.,  ,,  45s.  6(1.  - 

5  8 

13 

479 

4 

51s.,  ,,  60s.,  „  55s.  8d.  - 

6  81 

12 

738 

7 

Over  60s.,  average  74s. 

7  0 

9 

592 

5 

Not  known. 

11,560 

100 

That  rent  should  absorb  one-sixth  or  more  of  the  total 
income  of  working  class  families  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  a  serious  hardship.  But  we  must  remember  how  large 
a  proportion  of  these  families  are  living  below,  or  just  upon 
the  poverty  line ;  and  to  them  the  constant  deduction  of  so 
large  a  part  of  their  total  earnings  merely  for  purposes  of 
shelter,  must  seem  a  very  heavy  burden. 

Conclusions. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  given  in  this  chapter,  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  urban  population  have  to  live  in  houses 

*  “  Poverty :  A  Study  of  Town  Life,”  1913  Edition,  p.  201.  The 
ent  index  number  for  York  in  1912  was  fifty-five  (Cd.  G955,  p.  23),  which 
approximates  to  the  normal. 
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which  are  overcrowded  to  the  acre,  which  are  usually  built  in 
long  dull  rows  without  sufficient  open  space,  and  which,  in 
addition,  are  often  defective  in  various  ways  ;  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  still  have  to  live  in  houses  which  are  so 
injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
that  one-tenth  of  the  population  have  to  live  under  conditions 
of  gross  overcrowding. 

We  must  now  ask  why,  with  all  the  improvements  in  the 
law  during  recent  years,  and  the  powers  granted  to  Local 
Authorities  by  these  laws,  the  state  of  affairs  which  we  have 
depicted  in  the  present  chapter,  still  exists. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  HOUSING  ACTS  AND 
THE  REASONS  WHY  INSANITARY  HOUSES  ARE 
NOT  CLOSED. 

Section  I.— THE  WORK  DONE  UNDER  THE  HOUSING  ACTS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  gave  a  short  description  of 
housing  conditions  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  more  especially  since  the  passing  of  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909.  Individual  houses,  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  have  been  closed  or  put  into  repair,  and  over¬ 
crowding  has  been  abated.  Improvement  schemes  under 
Part  I.  of  the  Act  of  1890*  have  been  carried  into  effect,  though 
these  have  been  very  few  in  number,  and  have  only  been 
authorised  at  the  rate  of  about  two  or  three  per  annum.  This 
is  largely  owing  to  their  extreme  costliness. 

The  main  work  under  the  Housing  Acts  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act  of  1890  as  amended  in  1909.* 
The  figures  contained  in  a  white  paper  issued  in  January,  1914, 
by  the  Local  Government  Board|  show  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1909  there  has  been,  in  towns  and  urban  dis¬ 
tricts,  an  annual  increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of  repre¬ 
sentations,  but  in  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  actually 
dealt  with  under  Sections  15  and  17  of  that  Act.  Every  year 
greater  numbers  of  unfit  houses  have  been  closed  and  greater 
numbers  have  been  put  into  repair.  During  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1913, 


*  For  summary  of  the  law,  see  pp.  3-6. 

t  Memorandum  (No.  3)  of  the  Local  Government  Bosird  relative  to  the 
operation  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act,  1909,  Cd.  7206. 
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The  number  rendered  fit  without  the  issue  of 
closing  orders  (i.e.,  rendered  fit  by  the  landlords 

themselves)  was . 0,457 

The  number  closed  voluntarily  was  -  -  -  1,104 

The  number  in  respect  of  which  closing  orders  were 

made  was . 8,401 

The  number  of  the  above  closing  orders  which  were 
determined  because  the  houses  were  rendered 

fit  for  habitation,  was . 2,284 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  during  the  vear 
ending  March  31st,  1913,  the  number  of  notices 
to  repair  given  under  Section  15  in  towns  and 

urban  districts  was .  30,781 

The  landlords  chose  to  close  the  houses  rather  than 

comply  with  the  notices  in  the  case  of  -  -  1,143 

The  notices  were  satisfactorily  complied  with,  and 
the  houses  were  rendered  fit  by  the  landlord  in 

the  case  of .  24,448 

The  Local  Authorities  executed  the  repairs  them¬ 
selves,  and  charged  the  landlord  with  the  cost  in 
the  case  of . 67 


Adding  together  the  cases  dealt  with  under  Sections  15  and 
17,  we  find  that  local  authorities  have  caused  landlords  to  ren¬ 
der  fit  for  habitation  at  their  own  expense  no  fewer  than  36,256 
houses  in  the  towns  and  urban  districts  of  England  and  Wales. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1912,  was  28,666,  which  was  itself  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  figure  for  the  previous  year.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  these  figures  take  no  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  work  done  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts  and  by  means  of  special  powers  contained  in  local  Acts. 
Further,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  points  out,  dwelling- 
houses  are  often  put  into  repair  as  a  result  of  informal  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  owners  by  local  authorities. 

Despite  all  these  improvements,  however,  it  is  clear,  from 
the  evidence  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Even  if  the  present  increasin']  rate  of 
progress  is  continued,  the  problems  of  overcrowding  and  of 
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closin']  or  repairing  all  insanitary  houses  will  not  he  solved 
within  reasonable  limits  of  time. 

The  enquiries  made  by  our  own  investigators,  together  with 
the  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  throw  some  light  on  the  reasons  why  the 
extensive  powers  possessed  by  Local  Authorities  have  not 
resulted  in  a  more  rapid  improvement  in  housing  conditions. 

While  considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
certain  towns,  in  others  the  state  of  affairs  is  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  it  was  several  years  ago.  We  must  remember 
that,  even  where  closing  orders  have  been  made  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  there  are  always  a 
number  of  houses  gradually  deteriorating  into  slums.  If  the 
housing  standard  in  a  given  town  is  merely  to  be  maintained 
at  the  existing  level,  without  any  improvement,  a  certa’n 
amount  of  work  will  always  be  required.  Therefore  the  fact 
that  several  houses  have  been  rendered  fit  for  habitation  in 
a  particular  town  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  has  been  any  substantial  improvement  in 
the  general  housing  conditions. 

Section  II.— THE  CAUSES  OF  INACTIVITY  ON  THE  PART 
OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  failure  of  local  authorities  to  effect  greater  improve¬ 
ments  is  attributable  to  many  causes  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  ones  : 

(a)  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the  housing  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  local  and  consequently  of  the  central  authority. 

(b)  Financial  considerations. 

(c)  Lack  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard. 

(d)  Hardships  which  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law 
would  cause  to  individual  owners. 

(e)  The  adoption  of  inadequate  methods  in  the  past  which 
hinder  present  reforms. 

(/)  Inadequate  powers  in  regard  to  the  control  of  houses  let 
in  tenements  and  in  furnished  rooms. 
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(</)  The  leasehold  system. 

(h)  Insecurity  of  tenure  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors. 

(. k )  The  shortage  of  alternative  accommodation. 

(a)  Inadequate  Knowledge. 

Under  Section  17  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning,  etc., 
Act,  1909,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  or  other  officer  of  the  local  authority  to 
make  “from  time  to  time  inspection  of  their  district,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  dwelling-house  therein 
is  in  a  state  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  as  to  be 
unfit  for  habitation.”  The  Act  gives  power  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  make  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the  local  authorities. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act, 
1909,  inspection  of  a  systematic  character  only  took  place 
under  the  more  progressive  local  authorities,  and,  as  a  rule, 
was  concerned  exclusively  with  the  worst  housing  areas. 
Since  then,  however,  great  improvements  have  been  made 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  local  authorities.  The  Medical 
Officers  conduct  inspections  and  make  reports,  which  afford 
considerable  information  as  to  the  housing  conditions  in 
their  districts.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  provision  exists 
by  which  Councils  are  required  to  have  a  complete  inspec¬ 
tion  made  within  any  given  space  of  time.  The  result  is 
a  more  or  less  systematic  inspection  of  houses  which  are 
obviously  unfit  for  habitation,  but  no  systematic  inspection 
of  the  whole  town,  or  even  of  all  the  houses  below  a  certain 
rateable  value.  A  reference  to  the  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  shows  that  in  numbers  of  towns,  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  down  to  the  end  of  1912,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  houses  were  inspected.  Thus  no  complete 
survey  of  housing  has  been  obtained.  In  their  last  published 
report  on  housing  the  Local  Government  Board  admit  that, 
in  spite  of  their  special  regulations,  it  is  often  impossible,  from 
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the  records  of  housing  obtained  and  forwarded  by  Local 
Authorities,  to  judge  whether  there  has  really  been  any  effec¬ 
tive  improvement.  They  say : 

Some  of  the  Local  Authorities  appear  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  inspection  is  optional,  to  be  carried  out  or  neglected  by  them 
according  to  their  own  view  of  its  necessity  or  desirabilit}'.* 

We  think  that  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  clause 
suggested  bv  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder  (now  Lord  Islington) 
was  not  included  in  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act. 
This  clause  proposed  that  once  in  five  years  a  complete  survey 
should  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  Borough  or  County 
Councils,  and  Urban  District  Councils  with  a  population  of 
more  than  ten  thousand,  of  all  houses  below  a  certain  rateable 
value,  and  that  the  survey,  when  made,  should  be  entered 
in  a  register,  and  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Council  in  question, 
for  inspection  by  any  ratepayer  in  the  district  or  county. 

As  the  Local  Government  Board  say  in  their  last  Report : 

It  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  effort  for  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  housing  conditions  that  those  concerned  should  have  as  com¬ 
plete  information  as  possible  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
to  be  dealt  with. 


(6)  Financial  Considerations. 

Even  in  progressive  towns,  one  of  the  most  potent  obstacles 
to  housing  reform  is  the  fear  of  adding  to  the  rates.  This 
fear  is  almost  an  obsession  with  large  sections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  sole  question  which  they  ask  concerning  any 
reform  is,  “  Will  it  add  to  the  rates  ?  ”  If  it  will,  it  is  un¬ 
desirable.  If  it  will  not,  they  will  consider  its  other  aspects. 
Unfortunately,  many  housing  reforms  cannot  be  effected  with¬ 
out  cost,  and  the  advocates  of  such  reforms  are  often  beaten. 
This  applies  especially  to  large  clearance  schemes  under  Part  I. 
of  the  1890  Act,  a  question  with  which  we  deal  below  (p.  176.) 
But  it  also  applies  to  the  provision  of  new  dwellings  under 
Part  III.  of  the  same  Act ;  and  to  effective  sanitary  inspec- 


*  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1912- 
1913,  Part  II.,  Cd.  6981,  p.  x. 
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tion,  which,  is  interfered  with  by  reluctance  to  appoint  an 
adequate  number  of  officials,  and  to  pay  salaries  which  will 
secure  really  capable  service.  The  fear  of  additional  cost 
also  sometimes  creates  an  unwillingness  to  allow  working  men 
to  come  and  settle  in  the  town,  since  the  rates  paid  on 
working-class  property  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  additional 
charges  for  education,  lighting,  sewerage,  police,  etc.,  incidental 
to  an  increase  in  the  working-class  population. 

In  some  cases,  local  authorities  have  actually  gone  so  far 
as  to  conspire  with  local  landowners  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  working-class  dwellings  by  keeping  all  available  land  out 
of  the  market ;  or,  in  the  case  of  rural  districts,  a  stringent 
code  of  bye-laws  has  been  adopted  with  a  similar  view. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  ways  in  which  fear  of  adding 
to  the  rates  interferes  with  housing  reform.  Others  will 
occur  to  the  reader. 

(c)  Lack  of  a  Sufficiently  High  Standard. 

In  many  cases,  even  where  the  members  of  the  Council  are 
anxious  to  perform  their  duties,  the  existence  in  the  past  of 
extremely  bad  housing  has  led  them  and  the  public  generally 
to  adopt  a  very  low  standard.  In  towns  where  this  is  the 
case,  even  the  better  dwellings  are  often  hardly  distinguishable 
from  slums.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  “  standard  ” 
at  all ;  and  what  is  regarded  as  a  house  “  in  a  state  so  danger¬ 
ous  or  injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation  ” 
depends  largely  on  the  composition  of  the  Council  at  the 
time  being.  The  Central  Authority  has  not,  so  far,  attempted 
to  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities  any  binding 
definitions,  and  the  result  is  a  diversity  of  standards  approach¬ 
ing  administrative  chaos. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  local  elections  the  subject  of 
housing  has  hitherto  played  a  comparatively  insignificant  part. 
The  result  is  that  little  pressure  is  put  upon  the  candidates 
to  pledge  themselves  to  drastic  housing  reform,  or  upon 
Councillors,  when  elected,  to  carry  such  reform  into  effect. 
There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  question  is  becoming  a 
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“live  one.”  Thus,  .the  Trades  and  Labour  Councils  in 
various  towns  have  taken  a  strong  line  with  regard  to  housing, 
holding  public  meetings  and  organising  vigorous  propaganda. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  the  electors  is 
reflected  in  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  Council  itself.  We  have 
received  considerable  evidence  from  our  investigators  of  the 
apathy  of  the  public  and  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of 
housing. 

One  of  them,  in  a  large  County  Borough,  says  : 

Public  indifference  to  existing  conditions  is  largely  responsible  for 
their  continuance.  Generally  speaking,  people  care  little  about  public 
health. 

And  another  investigator  says  : 

Local  Authorities  have  neglected  their  duties  with  regard  to  the 
housing  question,  and  have  never  put  forward  any  scheme  for  making 
up  the  deficiency. 

Frequently  Medical  Officers  of  Health  complain,  even  in 
their  official  reports,  that  they  cannot  kindle  any  interest 
among  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  that  even  after  they 
have  made  a  systematic  inspection,  and  have  recommended 
drastic  action,  the  Council  has  merely  shelved  the  matter. 

Thus,  one  Medical  Officer  for  an  urban  district  says  :  “  Some 
good  work  under  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  has 
been  done  by  your  officers,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have 
not  received  that  encouragement  from  your  Council  the 
importance  of  the  work  warrants.  An  indifference  has  been 
shown  to  it  since  its  inception,  and  we  have  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  getting  members  of  the  Housing  Committee  to 
consider  our  reports.” 

Another,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  condition  of  some 
property  which  he  mentioned  in  his  previous  report,  says  : 
“  Nothing  has  been  done  in  these  cases.” 

Another  Medical  Officer  says  “  The  alterations  which  have 
been  made  by  order  of  the  Council  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
of  a  sufficiently  drastic  nature  to  effect  any  really  substantial 
improvements  in  the  dwellings  of  our  poor.” 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  which  show  the  difficulties 
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under  which  seme  active  Medical  Officers  of  Health  labour 
when  trying  to  stimulate  their  Councils  to  action. 

From  certain  towns  and  urban  districts,  we  have  received 
complaints  that  property  owners,  especially  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  insanitary  property,  exert  undue  influence  on  local 
authorities.  Thus,  one  of  our  investigators  says  :  “  Upon 
the  Council  there  is  a  determined  body  of  builders  and  pro¬ 
perty  owners  whose  influence  is  strongly  felt.”  Another  says  : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vested  interests  are  effectively 
represented  on  the  Council,  and  have  made  their  pressure 
effective  ”  ;  while  a  third  says  :  “  Out  of  thirty-two  Council¬ 
lors  and  Aldermen,  twenty-five  are  landowners  or  agents  of 
landlords.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  this  strong  influence 
on  the  Council,  a  large  number  of  cases  of  houses  which  should 
be  condemned  are  not  dealt  with.”  In  one  case,  our  investi¬ 
gator  stated  that  there  were  only  three  members  of  the  Council 
who  were  not  owners  of  small  property  within  the  borough. 

The  evidence  we  have  received  would  not  justify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  number  of  cases  is  large  where  effective  housing 
reform  is  rendered  impossible  owing  to  the  presence  of  in¬ 
terested  persons  on  the  Council  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  lethargy,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
vested  interests,  are  the  reasons  why  housing  has  not  been 
improved  more  rapidly  under  the  existing  law. 

(d)  Hardships  which  would  be  Caused  to  Individual  Owners 
by  the  Proper  Enforcement  of  the  Law. 

Apart  from  proceedings  connected  with  clearance  schemes 
under  Part  I.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  which  gives  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  the  property  demolished — a  procedure  which 
is  costly  to  the  ratepayers — much  work  which  might  be  under¬ 
taken  under  the  Housing  Acts  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that 
the  owners  of  bad  property  are  often  poor  people,  on  whom 
the  issue  of  closing  orders  or  the  demand  for  drastic  repairs 
would  inflict  considerable  hardship.  Without  for  a  moment 
admitting  that  insanitary  property  should  be  let  alone  because 
its  owners  are  poor,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  such 
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instances  Councillors  hesitate  to  put  the  law  into  force.  And 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  worst  property 
is  often  owned  by  people  who  cannot,  for  instance,  put  down 
the  sum — perhaps  from  £20  to  £50 — which  might  be  necessary 
for  so  repairing  a  house  as  to  make  it  fit  for  habitation,  though 
frequently  they  would  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  the 
necessary  advances  from  a  building  society. 

(e)  The  Adoption  of  Inadequate  Methods  of  Housing  Reform 

in  the  Past. 

We  have  received  some  evidence  from  housing  reformers 
to  the  effect  that  present  efforts  on  the  part  of  local  authorities 
to  sweep  away  insanitary  areas  are  often  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  projterty  concerned  has  already 
undergone  inadequate  but  costly  repairs  in  the  past.  Too 
often,  where  a  clearance  and  re-housing  scheme  was  necessary 
under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  Act,  local  authorities  have 
proceeded  with  piecemeal  action  under  Part  II.  (Section  15), 
and  owners  have  been  required  to  spend  considerable  sums 
of  money  on  the  repair  and  alteration  of  dwellings  which  really 
were  so  defective  in  construction  and  design  that  no  amount 
of  patchwork  could  make  them  permanently  fit  for  habitation. 
As  a  result,  it  is  more  difficult  now  to  issue  closing  orders  in 
respect  of  this  property  and,  if  it  is  acquired  for  a  clearance 
scheme,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  includes  the  cost  of 
the  alterations  required  in  the  first  instance.  This  criticism 
does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  well-thought-out  schemes  of 
improvement  under  Part  II.  (as  in  the  case  of  Birmingham) 
where  by  the  destruction  of  some  houses  others  have  really 
been  made  fit  for  habitation,  but  more  particularly  to  orders 
for  structural  repairs  which  often  are  demanded  where  the 
houses  thus  dealt  with  are  “  obstructive,”  or  where  the 
planning  of  the  whole  area  is  unsatisfactory. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  clearance  schemes  in  the  past 
has  been  so  great  that  Local  Authorities  have  been  deterred, 
in  many  cases,  from  putting  into  operation  Part  I.  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  when  action  under  it  was  really  required.  There  is 
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no  doubt  that,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  exorbitant  com¬ 
pensation  has  had  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  slum  property, 
and  the  prices  paid  for  the  cleared  sites  themselves  have  often 
been  excessive. 

(/)  Inadequate  Powers  in  Regard  to  the  Control  of  Houses  Let 
in  Tenements  and  in  Furnished  Rooms. 

As  has  been  shown  (see  p.  26),  a  serious  problem  has  arisen 
in  London  and  other  great  towns  from  the  conversion  of 
houses  originally  built  for  occupation  by  one  family  into 
tenement  dwellings.  They  are  often  let  off  thus  converted 
without  the  slightest  structural  alterations  or  addition  to 
sanitary  and  domestic  conveniences  having  been  made. 

“  The  only  advantage,”  says  a  London  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
“  is  that  the  rooms  are  large,  but  general  arrangements  for  a  number 
of  families  are  lacking.  Here  the  want  of  supervision  is  most  apparent, 
and  the  question  as  to  want  of  w.c.  accommodation,  water  supply, 
sinks,  cupboards  and  larders  becomes  serious.” 

This  evil  appears  in  another  form  where  such  houses  are  let 
to  families  in  separate,  single  furnished  rooms. 

“  There  is  yet  another  class,”  say  our  London  Committee  in  a  report 
on  Housing,  “  who  occupy  low-class  furnished  rooms,  for  which  they 
pay  9d.  or  Is.  per  night.  These  rooms  are  situated  in  various  districts 
in  London,  and  are  generally  grouped  with  Common  Lodging  Houses. 
They  are  largely  occupied  for  periods  of  one  night  only,  and  are  generally 
paid  for  nightly.  There  are  some  persons,  no  doubt,  temporarily  with¬ 
out  homes,  but  London  would  be  all  the  better  if  90  per  cent,  of  these 
furnished  rooms  were  closed  at  once.  In  these  rooms  you  can  find 
boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  cohabiting.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  at 
once  with  this  type  of  house  lies  in  the  fact  that  local  authorities  have 
not  the  power  of  inspection  over  it  which  they  have  over  common 
lodging-houses.” 

Similar  complaints  have  reached  us  from  other  large  towns, 
(g)  The  Leasehold  System. 

The  system  affects  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
adversely  in  the  following  ways  : 

(1)  When  the  end  of  the  term  of  a  lease  is  approaching 
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the  leasehold  owner  has  no  sufficient  motive  for  spending 
money  on  improving  his  property,  or  even  for  keeping  it 
in  proper  repair.  He  knows  that  the  buildings  on  the 
site,  with  any  improvements  he  may  have  made  to  them, 
will  pass  to  the  ground  landlord  when  the  lease  falls  in. 

And,  even  if  he  is  willing  to  make  the  alterations 
necessary  to  bring  the  property  into  line  with  modern 
housing  requirements,  the  lessor’s  consent  has  to  be 
obtained,  and  that  may  be,  and  often  is,  refused,  or 
granted  only  on  payment  of  a  substantial  fine. 

(2)  He  may  be  called  upon  to  make  payments  to  the 
landlord  when  he  wishes  to  assign  his  leasehold  interest. 

(3)  He  usually  has  to  pay  on  consents  to  alterations 
and  assignments  the  fees  of  the  landlord’s  professional 
advisers. 

(4)  Owing  to  the  inferior  nature  of  leaseholds  as  a 
security,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  trustees 
cannot  legally  invest  on  mortgages  of  them,  the  rate  of 
mortgage  interest  is  higher  on  leasehold  than  on  freehold 
property. 

(5)  Handicapped  as  the  owner  of  the  leaseholds  is  in 
these  ways,  he  naturally  endeavours  to  throw  part  of  his 
burden  on  to  the  actual  occupiers  in  the  shape  of  high 
rents,  and  he  often  succeeds  in  doing  so. 

(h)  Insecure  Tenure  of  Medical  Officers  and  Inspectors. 

The  fact  that  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  In¬ 
spectors  do  not  hold  their  offices  on  a  sufficiently  secure  tenure, 
is  another  reason  why  housing  administration  does  not  improve 
more  rapidly.  This  matter  has  been  recently  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  enquiry  by  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  Health 
and  Housing,  who  appointed  a  special  Sub-Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  “  tenure  of  office  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances  in  Greater  London,  and  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  in  London.”  The  findings  of  the  Sub-Committee 
can  really  be  applied  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  course  of 
their  enquiry  they  received  the  assistance  of  the  Society  of 
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Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association,  and  in  their  Report  they  state  : 

In  regard  to  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  evidence  was  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Johnson,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  Wimbledon,  Chairman  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  who 
supplied  us  with  a  number  of  instances  indicating  that  Inspectors 
throughout  the  country  were  subject  to  persecution  if  they  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  their  work  thoroughly  and  impartially.  Particulars  of 
these  cases  are  set  out  in  a  sejrarate  sheet.  Miss  Looker,  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Kensington,  and  representing  the  Independent  League  of 
Women  Inspectors,  attended  and  corroborated  the  general  evidence  of 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Herbert  Jones,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officer’s  of  Health,  has  also  supplied  your  Committee  with  information. 
He  points  out  that  instances  of  hardship  under  existing  conditions  are 
not  numerous,  as  a  man  does  not  go  far  enough  to  get  dismissed.  He 
confines  his  attention  to  those  matters  which  will  not  offend  his  au¬ 
thority.  The  result  is  that  matters  which  would  offend  them  are  left 
undone.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  consider  that  the  evidence  shows  that  both  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  require  a  greater  security 
of  tenure  than  other  officials  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  present  tenure 
is  not  sufficient.  The  fact  that  they  can  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
their  term  of  office  leads  them  to  be  easily  disheartened,  and  to  give 
in  to  the  wishes  of  interested  councillors. 

It  was  proposed  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1909  giving 
security  to  Medical  Officers,  but  this  proposal  was  unfortun¬ 
ately  defeated. 

(k)  Shortage  of  Alternative  Accommodation. 

Perhaps  the  most  weighty  of  all  the  reasons  why  the  Acts 
are  not  fully  put  into  force  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  alternative 
accommodation.  Over  and  over  again,  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  and  our  own  investigators,  emphasise  the  fact  that  if 
the  slums  were  demolished,  there  would  be  no  alternative 
accommodation  for  people  displaced.  They  state  that  for  the 
same  reason  overcrowding  cannot  be  abated.  Where  there  is 
a  shortage  of  accommodation,  the  abatement  of  overcrowding 
in  one  area  merely  means  its  increase  in  another.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  difficulties  do  not  occur  merely 
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where  there  is  no  alternative  accommodation,  but  where, 
owing  to  the  poverty  bf  those  who  inhabit  the  slums  or  live  in 
overcrowded  dwellings,  there  is  no  adequate  alternative 
accommodation  at  a  rent  which  those  displaced  can  afford  to 
pay. 

This  fact  reminds  us  of  the  very  close  relation  between  the 
housing  and  poverty  problems,  which  we  shall  further  discuss 
in  Chapter  VI. 

The  shortage  of  houses  is  a  subject  of  such  great  importance 
that  we  must  deal  with  it  in  a  separate  chapter.  Here  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  point  out  that  slums  cannot  be  abolished, 
and  overcrowding  cannot  be  effectively  abated,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  shortage  of  houses  in  the  town. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  DWELLINGS. 

Section  I.— EVIDENCE  AS  TO  PRESENT  SHORTAGE. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  that  there  is  a  widespread 
shortage  of  dwellings  in  English  and  Welsh  towns.  In  this 
chapter  we  propose  to  examine  its  actual  extent ;  and  in 
order  to  give  precision  to  our  enquiry  we  must  first  define 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  “  shortage  of  houses.” 
Of  course,  in  practically  every  town  large  numbers  of  people 
inhabit  insanitary  or  overcrowded  houses  because  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  the  rents  at  which  it  is  commercially  pos¬ 
sible  to  supply  them  with  wholesome  accommodation.  The 
poor  go  short  of  house-room  just  as  they  go  short  of  other 
commodities.  The  problem  thus  presented,  however,  from 
the  administrative  and  legislative  points  of  view,  is  not  so 
much  a  “  housing  ”  problem  as  part  of  a  great  “  poverty  ” 
problem.  Some  suggestions  for  meeting  it  will  be  made  else¬ 
where,  in  Chapter  VI.,  but  here  we  wish  to  deal  with  the 
unsatisfied  demand  for  houses  on  the  part  of  working-class 
households  willing  and  able  to  pay  an  economic  rent,  i.e.,  a> 
rent  representing  a  sufficient  return  upon  the  capital  invested 
to  make  house-building  remunerative,  assuming  the  site  to 
have  been  acquired  or  leased  at  the  normal  market  value  for 
the  district  at  the  time  being.  If  in  any  given  locality  there 
are  working  men  regularly  employed,  or  having  a  definite 
prospect  of  regular  employment,  who  with  existing  transit 
facilities  cannot  obtain  suitable  houses  near  enough  to  their 
work  to  enable  them  to  reach  it  without  unreasonable  cost 
or  fatigue,  at  rentals  within  their  income,  then  there  is  in 
that  locality  a  genuine  shortage  of  dwellings.  Unless  some 
such  definition  is  agreed  upon,  discussions  on  the  “  house 
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famine  ”  are  apt  to  dead  only  to  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing. 

We  have  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  in  the  towns  of  England  and  Wales  a  widespread  lack 
of  dwellings  as  here  defined.  Our  first  source  of  information 
upon  the  subject  was  the  Reports  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
for  the  year  1912.  These  do  not,  however,  enable  us  to  find 
the  proportion  of  towns  where  a  shortage  exists,  since  for 
various  reasons,  even  if  the  shortage  is  acute,  it  often  remains 
unmentioned  in  the  Report  for  a  particular  year.  Thus,  a 
Medical  Officer  may  consider  the  subject  outside  the  scope  of 
his  Report,  or  he  may  have  dealt  with  it  so  exhaustively  in  a 
previous  Report  that  he  has  nothing  further  to  say  upon  it. 
Yet  the  evidence  furnished  by  an  examination  of  400  Medical 
Officers’  Reports  relating  to  the  year  1912  gives  convincing 
proof  of  the  fact  that  in  numerous  towns  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  shortage  of  houses  in  accordance  with  our  definition.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  some  of  these  reports  : 

Abercarn  (Mon.)  (Population,  16,445 — increase,  30-4  per  cent.*). — 

.  .  .  There  is  still  a  shortage  of  houses.  New  houses  are  often  occupied 
before  they  are  dry  and  fit  to  go  into,  and  the  scarcity  also  leads  to 
houses  being  occupied  by  two  families — one  in  the  front  and  the  other 
in  the  back,  with  a  tendency  to  “  overcrowding.” 

Aberdare  (Population,  50,830 — increase,  17-2  per  cent.). — There 
is  a  general  scarcity  of  houses  throughout  the  district.  ...  At  the 
time  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  it  was  reported  to  Mr. 
Leonard  that  there  was  not  a  single  vacant  house  of  any  description 
in  the  Abernant  district. 

Basingstoke  (Population.  11,540 — increase,  17-8  per  cent.).— 

.  .  .  I  stated  in  my  former  report  that  the  housing  accommodation 
as  regards  artisan  dwellings  was  insufficient,  and  this  condition  still 
obtains.  In  spite  of  the  erection  of  thirty-two  houses  this  year,  and 
twenty-five  in  the  course  of  erection,  one  hundred  more  would  scarcely 
meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Batley  (Population,  36,389 — increase,  4-6  per  cent.). — .  .  .  There 
is  certainly  a  scarcity  of  better-class  houses  for  respectable  workers. 

Coventry  (Population,  106,349 — increase,  52-0  per  cent.). — 

*  In  this  and  all  following  cases  the  increase  referred  to  is  that  for  th  e 
intercensal  period  1901  to  1911. 
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,  .  .  The  demand  for  artisan  houses  in  this  city  at  the  present  time 
remains  very  acute.  From  the  information  obtainable  from  house- 
agents,  it  appears  probable  tha't  if  an  additional  500  or  1,000  houses 
of  this  type  could  be  made  available  in  a  fortnight  they  would  be 
immediately  occupied.  Large  numbers  of  men  engaged  at  work  in 
the  city  are  unable  to  obtain  housing  accommodation,  and  have  to 
live  in  neighbouring  villages  and  towns,  coming  in  by  train  or  other¬ 
wise  daily ;  many  others  occupying  lodgings  and  returning  to  their 
homes  for  the  week-ends. 

...  It  will  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  excessive  demand  for  houses 
there  has  been  a  falling-off  in  the  building  of  new  houses  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

To  this  our  investigator  in  Coventry  adds  : 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  working-class  houses  is  acute.  Hundreds 
of  workmen  live  in  adjacent  towns,  because  they  cannot  obtain  houses 
— Leamington,  Warwick,  Birmingham  and  the  villages  ;  young  people 
often  wait  to  marry  because  of  their  inability  to  get  a  house. 

Chester. — In  considering  the  question  of  housing  as  a  whole,  and 
the  difficulty  of  re-housing  tenants  displaced  through  the  demolition 
of  insanitary  houses,  it  became  evident  that  further  information 
regarding  vacant  houses  of  low  rental  would  be  of  value.  For  that 
purpose  a  rapid  survey  was  made  of  part  of  the  city,  in  all  comprising 
over  1,500' houses  of  rentals  of  7s.  6d.  or  less  per  week.  The  accom¬ 
modation  provided  and  rent  paid  was  ascertained,  and  vacant  houses 
noted.  It  was  found  that  among  the  1,500  houses,  only  three  were 
vacant.  In  the  courts,  there  are  four  or  five  vacant  houses  among 
600  houses,  so  that  there  are  only  seven  or  eight  vacant  houses  in  over 
2,000  of  rentals  at  7s.  6d.  or  less.  The  need  for  houses  is  already 
evident  from  overcrowding  which  takes  place,  and  it  is  emphasised  by 
the  small  number  of  vacant  houses  available.  There  are  still  courts  in 
Chester  in  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  at  once.  No  advantage,  however,  can  be  gained  by 
displacing  any  further  considerable  number  of  people  until  houses  are 
available.  The  need  is  to  build,  and  to  build  soon.  A  Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  housing  question,  and  there  i3 
every  indication  that  progress  will  be  made. 

Congletost  (Population,  11,309 — increase,  5-6  per  cent.). — Owing 
to  the  building  of  houses  having  been  at  a  standstill  for  some  years, 
while  the  population  had  increased  by  about  600  in  the  last  two,  there 
was  not  an  empty  cottage  in  the  town  fit  for  habitation  ;  on  this 
account,  the  matter  of  condemning  houses  had  to  be  approached  with 
caution,  otherwise  the  inhabitants  would  be  without  houses. 

Featherstone  (Population,  14,374 — increase,  18-9  per  cent.). — 
.  .  .  No  houses  can  at  present  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  district. 
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Finchley  (Population,  ^39,419 — increase,  78-2  per  cent.). — .  .  .  The 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  housing  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  in  this  district  has  lately  assumed  some  prominence.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  district  has,  of  course,  caused  a  considerable 
influx  of  workpeople,  and  it  would  appear  that  many  of  them  are 
compelled  by  the  inadequacy  of  suitable  accommodation  to  live  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  place  of  employment. 

...  In  going  about  the  district  it  is  practically  unknown  to  find 
any  working-class  dwelling  unoccupied  for  even  a  day,  and  from  my 
own  observation,  and  as  a  result  of  conversations  upon  the  subject 
with  inhabitants  of  the  district,  I  am  now  quite  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  need  of  further  housing  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  in  Finchley,  and  that  private  enterprise  is  not  directed  towards 
the  erection  of  houses  of  this  class. 

Egremont  (Population,  6,305 — increase,  9-4  per  cent.). —  .  .  .  We 
are  still  lamentably  short  of  the  number  of  houses  required  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  population,  and  overcrowding  continues. 

Hartlepool  (Population,  20,615 — decrease,  9-3  per  cent.). — The 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  borough  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  decent  class  of  workmen  demand,  and  rightly,  clean,  whole¬ 
some  houses,  and  at  present  we  are  unable  to  supply  their  wants. 

Harwich  (Population,  13,622 — increase,  35-2  per  cent.). —  .  .  .  The 
housing  accommodation  for  the  working  classes  in  the  borough  is 
very  limited,  and  it  is  useless  and  impracticable  to  close,  at  present, 
all  the  houses  which  do  not  fulfil  up-to-date  requirements  as  to  air 
and  space,  ventilation,  etc. 

Holmfirth  (Population,  9,247 — increase,  3-0  per  cent.). — .  .  .  That 
there  is  a  real  demand  for  new  houses  in  convenient  situations  cannot 
be  gainsaid  ...  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  desirable  that  the  local  authority 
should  enter  the  field  as  builders  of  housing  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes. 

Houghton-le-Spring  (Population,  9,753 — increase,  24-1  per  cent.). — 
.  .  .  There  are  no  empty  houses  to  be  had  in  the  district,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  spend  days  together  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  find  accommodation  for  themselves  and  families. 

Leigh  (Population,  44,103- — increase,  10-3  per  cent.).— There  is  an 
undoubted  scarcity  of  houses  in  the  borough.  The  Corporation  are 
now  contemplating  building  seventy-five  for  the  working  classes. 

At  the  present  time  any  extensive  closing  orders  will  cause  over¬ 
crowding. 

Lincoln  (Population,  57,528 — increase,  17-4  per  cent.). — I  must 
again  refer  to  the  statement  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
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lack  of  houses  at  a  sufficiently  low  rental.  These  are  urgently  required 
by  the  artisan  class.  .  .  .  This  housing  problem  affects  the  citizens  as 
a  whole. 

Macclesfield  (Population,  34,797 — increase,  0-5  per  cent.). — 

.  .  .  The  matter  is  one  which  should  seriously  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  as  any  undue  shortage  of  houses  reacts 
badly  on  the  health  conditions  of  those  who  have  to  live  in  these 
dwellings.  .  .  . 

Newbueh  (Population,  17,155' — 'increase,  37-2  per  cent.).— 

.  .  .  Building  is  not  nearly  keeping  step  with  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion.  There  are  only  seventy-eight  additional  houses  erected  during 
the  year  capable  of  accommodating  390  people,  whereas  the  number 
to  be  supplied  is  465,  or  thereabouts.  A  state  of  things  such  as  this 
is  bound  to  show  itself  in  an  overcrowding  of  houses,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  troubles  with  which  the  authority  has  to  contend. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  (Population,  20,201 — increase,  1-4  per 
cent.). — There  is  at  present  in  Newcastle  an  undoubted  dearth  of  good 
housing  accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  and  during  1912  there 
has  been  practically  no  building  of  new  houses  of  this  nature. 

Oldham  (Population,  147,483 — increase,  7-5  per  cent.). — .  .  .  The 
increase  of  housing  accommodation  barely  keeps  pace  with  the  natural 
increase,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  increase  by  immigration. 

A  correspondent  in  Oldham  writes  : 

In  consequence  of  good  trade,  a  great  boom  in  mill-building  com¬ 
menced  about  four  years  ago.  ...  It  became  possible  for  landlords 
to  pick  and  choose  tenants  :  anyone  with  a  large  family  found  difficulty 
in  getting  a  house  ;  anyone  with  a  bad  record  for  paying  rent  could 
not  get  one.  Houses  were  taken  in  false  names,  people  clubbed  together, 
two  families  or  more  living  together.  ...  At  last,  but  very  slowly, 
demand  acted  on  supply,  and  house-building  commenced.  But  the 
new  class  of  houses  are  very  largely  of  a  type  in  advance  of  the  old,  and 
at  a  higher  rental.  The  new  building  going  on  is  almost  exclusively 
for  the  skilled  labourer,  or  the  man  whose  working  family  enables  him 
to  pay  a  higher  rent.  Even  these  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  over¬ 
taken  the  demand.  .  .  .  There  is  still  such  a  shortage  that  people  who 
want  houses  {e.g.,  newly-married  couples)  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
buying  over  a  tenant’s  head.  .  .  .  The  search  for  any  kind  of  a  house 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  families  have  to  take  what  they  can  get. 

Pontefract  (Population,  15,949 — increase,  18-8  per  cent.). — There 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  house  accommodation  in  Pontefract  for  houses 
at  rentals  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  week.  Consequently  a  good  deal  of 
overcrowding  by  more  than  one  family  in  a  house. 
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Redditch  (Population,  15,463 — increase,  14-6  per  cent.). — Un¬ 
doubtedly  many  working-class  tenants  are  in  a  serious  position,  and 
many  workers  in  the  district  are  compelled  to  live  in  neighbouring 
villages,  as  they  are  unable  to  obtain  accommodation  suitable  to  their 
requirements  and  means. 

Our  investigator  in  Redditch  adds  : 

There  is  in  the  district  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  house  room.  Two 
hundred  working-class  houses  at  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  are  needed  to  satisfy 
the  demand. 

Wakefield  (Population,  51,511 — increase,  6-7  per  cent.). — . . .  There 
is  ...  a  great  and  increasing  shortage  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes  .  .  .  One  may  practically  say  that  there  are  no  empty  houses 
in  the  city.  It  if  gets  to  be  known  that  a  house  i3  to  be  vacated, 
numbers  of  people  are  after  it  immediately. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (June,  1913)  the  City  Council  has  decided  to 
proceed  immediately  with  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  100  houses  for 
the  working  classes  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  and  also  to 
build  as  many  more  as  may  be  required. 

Further  evidence  of  shortage  is  contained  in  the  reports  of 
our  special  investigators  in  different  localities  in  answer  to 
Question  C  2  and  subsequent  questions  ( see  Schedule  appended, 
end  of  volume).  Unfortunately,  in  the  enquiry  schedule  the 
respective  questions  were  not  drafted  with  a  view  to  the 
definition  of  shortage  given  on  p.  59,  so  that  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  bona  -fide  shortage  of  houses  does  not 
clearly  emerge  from  some  of  the  replies  received.  Yet  the 
reports  from  28  towns  contain  sufficient  information  to  make 
the  existence  of  such  a  shortage  in  them  apparent.  Some  of 
the  replies  may  be  quoted  as  follows  : 

Bournemouth  (Population,  78,674 — increase,  31-6  per  cent.). — 
There  is  a  shortage  of  working-class  houses.  Quite  200  required  in 
the  whole  of  the  borough  to  meet  the  demands.  Rents  5s.  to  6s.  per 
week  inclusive.  This  would  relieve  the  houses  in  some  areas  where 
there  are  at  present  two  or  three  families  in  one  house. 

Bridport  (Population,  5,919 — decrease,  0-7  pec  cent.).- — The  rate 
books  show  that  there  is  not  a  single  (empty)  house  suitable  for  a 
workman. 

Cardiff  (Population,  182,259 — increase,  10-9  per  cent.). — There  is 
a  serious  shortage  of  houses  of  certain  types  in  the  town.  The  majority 
of  the  houses  erected  during  recent  years  have  been  of  a  type  which 
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requires  the  payment  of  rentals  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  work¬ 
ing  man,  and  the  lower  salaried  people  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
The  great  need  seems  to  be  for  houses  to  rent  below  10s.  a  week.  In 
the  central  area  and  in  and  around  the  docks  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  houses  to  let  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  and  even  7s.  a  week,  and  the 
supply  of  these  is  exceedingly  limited.  Houses  of  these  classes  are 
rarely  vacant  for  any  length  of  time,  and  there  is  usually  a  long  list 
of  applicants  for  the  reversions  of  tenancies.  In  cases  where  higher 
rented  houses  are  taken  by  people  of  Limited  family  income,  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  sub-let  some  of  the  rooms  in  lodgings  or  apartments,  and  usually 
it  may  be  assumed  that  this  practice,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  to  exces¬ 
sive  overcrowding,  imposes  much  work  and  responsibility  upon  the 
womenfolk  occupying  such  houses.  According  to  a  Board  of  Trade 
return,  an  investigation  made  in  one  area  of  working-class  dwellings 
showed  that  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  were  sub-let. 

There  are  no  unoccupied  houses  that  might  be  used  for  working-class 
dwellings. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  need  exists  for  about  2,000  tenements  to  let 
at  rentals  varjdng  from  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

Eastbourne  (Population,  52,542 — increase,  20-6  per  cent.). — There 
is  a  famine  in  four-  to  six-roomed  cottages  .  .  .  100  working-class  houses 
needed  at  5s.,  7s.  6d.  and  on  to  10s.  per  week  inclusive  to  satisfy  the 
demand. 

High  Wycombe  (Population,  20,390 — increase,  15-3  per  cent.). — 
I  made  a  local  investigation  some  eight  months  ago,  and  in  answer  to 
a  short  letter  inserted  in  the  local  Press,  I  had  the  names  of  eighty 
families,  and  persons  who  were  either  unable  to  get  married  or  could 
not  find  accommodation  near  their  work,  or  who  were  paying  more  than 
they  could  afford  in  rent  because  they  could  not  get  cheaper  accom¬ 
modation.  .  .  . 

The  class  of  house  most  needed  is  a  moderate  rented  workman's 
cottage.  These  are  needed  in  three  classes  :  about  4s.  3d.  a  week 
for  four  rooms  ;  about  5s.  a  week  for  four  or  five  rooms,  and  about 
Cs.  a  week  for  a  six-roomed  house. 

It  can  be  asserted  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  houses  of 
about  £40  a  year  rental,  there  is  no  empty  house  in  the  place.  There 
is  needed  the  immediate  erection  of  at  least  200  working-class  houses  ; 
there  would  need  to  follow  that  the  erection  of  about  100  a  year 
afterwards. 

Ipswich  (Population,  73,932 — increase,  11-0  per  cent.). — About  200 
or  300  more  houses  are  required,  and  they  could  be  let  from  4s.  to  6s. 

Merthyr  (Population,  80,990 — increase,  17-0  per  cent.). — The 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  in  1910  conducted  a  systematic  house-to- 
house  investigation  into  housing  conditions  in  the  borough,  and 
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published  a  summary  of  the  results  of  their  enquiry  .  .  .  “  There  are 
hundreds  of  families  living-  in  apartments  owing  to  the  house  famine  ; 
hundreds  more  are  living  in  insanitary  dwellings.  If  one  thousand 
houses  were  built  to-morrow  between  Dowlais  and  Penydarren  there 
would  still  not  be  a  decent  house  for  every  family.  From  the  bridge 
in  Gellyfaelog  to  the  market  in  Dowlais,  it  is  computed  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  treble  the  accommodation  provided.” 

There  are  not  in  any  part  of  the  district  any  houses  that  might  be 
used  as  working-class  dwellings.  Almost  every  old  building,  whatever 
its  previous  use,  has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  dwelling-house,  and 
cases  can  be  quoted  of  old  stables  and  outhouses  which  are  now  used 
for  human  occupation. 

Pontakdawe  (Population,  41,969 — increase,  57-1  per  cent.). — Nine- 
tenths  of  the  houses  in  the  Valley  are  for  working-class  accommodation. 
The  supply,  however,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  and  a  serious 
house  famine  prevails  throughout  the  district.  For  years  a  strenuous 
agitation  has  been  waged  by  land  and  housing  reformers. 

Southend-on-Sea  (Population,  62,713 — increase,  117-3  per  cent.). — 
If  houses  could  be  built  at  rentals  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  week  inclusive 
they  would  meet  a  long-felt  want  and  would  readily  let  .  .  .  If  they 
could  be  erected  it  would  relieve  the  present  congested  areas.  It  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  required  to  satisfy  the  demand,  but  it 
is  considered  that  300  to  400  would  quickly  let. 

The  above  statements  certainly  lead  us  to  infer  that  there 
is  in  many  towns  a  serious  lack  of  "working-class  houses,  but, 
as  we  have  explained,  they  do  not  give  us  any  reliable  clue  to 
the  proportion  of  towns  where  there  is  a  bona-fide  shortage  of 
houses,  i.e.,  of  houses  for  those  able  to  pay  an  economic  rent. 
In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this  question,  a  supplementary 
enquiry  was  sent  out  to  persons,  selected  because  of  their 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  their  general  acquaintance 
with  social  conditions,  in  128  towns  of  all  sizes,  with  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  was  a  shortage  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  definition  given  on  p.  59.  Ninety-two  reliable, 
replies  were  received  ;  of  these  55  reported  a  shortage  and  37 
that  there  was  none.  Since  the  towns  enquired  into  were 
selected  quite  at  random,  the  conditions  in  them  may  be  taken 
as  roughly  corresponding  to  those  elsewhere  ;  and  thus  it  would 
appear  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  towns  of  England  and 
Wales  there  is  a  bona  fide  shortage  of  houses.  The  following 
quotations  are  taken  from  some  of  the  replies  received  : 
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Banbury  (Population,  13,458 — increase  3-8  per  cent.), — There  is  a 
shortage  both  in  the  case  of  houses  for  skilled  and  unskilled  working 
men.  The  town  is  building  forty  houses  at  4s.  and  5s.  per  week  rental, 
under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  and  the  site  acquired  will  provide 
a  further  forty.  The  Co-operative  Society  has  erected  twelve  houses, 
already  occupied,  at  5s.  per  week  rental,  and  is  building  another  twelve, 
probably  at  6s.  rent.  This  provision  of  houses  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
all  adequate  to  the  need,  and  rents  generally  have  been  rising  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  and  there  is  considerable 
overcrowding.  Men  cycle  in  from  villages  because  they  cannot  get 
houses  ;  railway  men  stationed  at  Banbury  have  sometimes  to  leave 
their  families  behind.  When  a  house  is  vacant  there  is  great  compe¬ 
tition  for  it.  As  a  rule  rent  represents  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  wages. 

Part  of  the  shortage  arises  from  the  increase  of  work  at  the  factories 
and  part  from  the  influx  of  railway  servants,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  railway  junction,  require  to  live  in  the  town. 

Birkenhead  (Population,  130,794 — increase,  17-9  per  cent.). — 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  there  is  here,  not  merely  a  widely- 
felt  want,  but  an  urgent  and  absolute  necessity  for  more  and  better 
houses  at  reasonable  working-class  rentals. 

Our  special  investigator  in  Birkenhead  says  : 

At  the  least,  1,000  houses  are  needed  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
major  portion  would  readily  let  to  working-class  families  at  7s.  or 
7s.  6d.  per  week,  and  the  remainder,  varying  up  to  9s.  6d.  per  week, 
would  readily  let  to  clerks,  business  people,  etc. 

Bristol  (Population,  357,048 — increase,  5-3  per  cent.). — There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
suitable  accommodation  for  working-class  people  within  reasonable 
distance  of  their  work. 

Buckingham  (Population,  3,282 — increase,  4-1  per  cent.). — There  are 
some  men  who  have  to  come  a  considerable  distance  to  work,  because 
they  cannot  get  houses  in  the  town.  The  shortage  is  chiefly  in  houses 
of  about  £10  rental. 

Carlisle  (Population,  40,420 — increase,  2-1  per  cent.). — There  is  a 
dearth  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  What  the  deficiency 
is  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  both  employers  and  labour  leaders  say  that  wo 
have  a  large  number  of  married  men  in  regular  employment  who  live 
in  lodgings,  their  wives  and  families  being  left  behind  owing  to  lack  of 
suitable  dwellings. 

Trade  is  busy  just  now,  and  the  outlook  for  regular  employment  i3 
good  for  a  long  time  ahead. 

Private  enterprise  in  building  is  at  a  standstill. 
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CocKERMeuTH  (Population,  5,203 — decrease,  2-8  per  cent.). — For 
a  long  time  past,  the  rent  ofv  working-class  cottages  has  been  below  the 
figure  at  which  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  build  them.  This 
has  caused  a  slackness  in  building,  and  now  there  is  a  great  dearth  of 
cottages, 

Jarrow  (Population,  33,726 — decrease,  1-7  per  cent.). — There  is  not 
an  empty  house  to-day,  (except-  one-room  tenements),  and  we  have 
hundreds  of  men  come  from  Shields  and  Newcastle,  where  I  suppose 
they  can  get  houses  even  cheaper  than  at  J arrow. 

Luton  (Population,  49,978 — increase  37-3  per  cent.). — There  is  a 
great  demand  for  houses  suitable  for  working  men.  Luton  is  a  rapidly- 
growing  town,  and  houses  are  frequently  let  before  they  are  built, 
even  before  the  building  has  commenced.  New  houses  are  now  being 
built,  of  which  the  rents  will  be  6s.  8d.  and  7s.  per  week  (landlords 
paying  rates),  but,  at  the  present  time,  many  men  who  want  houses 
near  their  work,  have  to  pay  as  much  as  8s.  or  more.  Labourers,  as 
a  rule,  are  housed  in  the  older  and  poorer  class  houses  in  the  old  parts 
of  the  town  at  5s.  to  6s.  per  week,  including  rates.  The  average  artisan 
has  most  difficulty  in  finding  the  decent  accommodation  he  desires 
within  reasonable  distances,  and  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  7s.  6d.  a  week. 

Newark  (Population,  16,408 — increase,  9-4  per  cent.). — There  is  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  house-room  for  the  artisan  class  at  rents  varying 
from  3s.  to  6s.  per  week.  Some  time  ago  a  workman  and  his  family 
were  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse  to  obtain  shelter,  because  they 
could  not  obtain  a  house  to  live  in.  The  houses  that  are  to  let  in  the 
district  are  either  houses  fallen  into  ruin,  through  lack  of  repair,  or 
houses  over  £20  rental  per  annum.  There  are  no  surplus  houses 
which  might  be  used  for  working-class  dwellings. 

Nuneaton  (Population,  37,073 — increase  48-3  per  cent.). — In  the 
Borough  of  Nuneaton  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  shortage  of  houses 
for  workers,  for  instance,  colliers,  who  could  afford  to  pay  rents  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  houses  to  be  erected  profitably.  .  .  . 

To-day,  in  the  Borough  of  Nuneaton,  many  young  people  cannot 
marry  because  they  cannot  procure  a  residence,  and  houses  from 
5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6s.  per  week  are  taken  long  before  completion. 

I  estimate  that  if  two  to  three  hundred  houses  were  erected  in  the 
Borough  this  year,  every  one  would  find  a  tenant  as  soon  as  ready  for 
occupation. 

Workers  are  anxious  to  procure  houses  at  6s.  6d.  per  week,  rates  paid 
by  the  owners.  The  land  is  already  developed,  streets  are  made  and 
sewered,  but  no  builders. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  local  industries  are  short  of  labour, 
which  could  be  found  if  the  workers  could  find  houses  in  which  to 
reside. 
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Peterborough  (Population,  33,574 — increase,  8-8  per  cent.). — • 
There  is  a  dearth  of  houses  for  the  working  classes  at  rents  of  about 
6s.  to  7s.  a  week  in  Peterborough,  and  I  am  told  by  the  Overseers  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  no  houses  of  this  class  unlet,  and  more 
are  needed.  It  would  appear  that  the  supply  of  this  class  of  house  is  at 
the  moment  exhausted,  and  more  will  be  needed  almost  immediately. 
There  are  no  suburbs  of  any  importance,  so  that  where  workers  are 
unable  to  get  houses  in  the  town,  they  have  no  chance  of  living 
outside. 

Reigate  (Population,  28,502 — increase,  9-7  per  cent.). — There  is  a 
shortage  of  houses  of  the  classes  from  that  of  the  working  man  whose 
wage  is  below  that  of  an  unskilled  labourer  in  regular  work,  up  to  that 
of  a  mechanic  earning  a  good  regular  wage,  but  the  shortage  is  chiefly 
in  the  class  of  cottage  required  by  the  unskilled  labourer,  of  which  the 
population  is  chiefly  composed.  In  this  district  there  are  at  present 
no  empty  cottages,  consequently  there  are  many  cottages  with  two, 
three,  or  even  more  families  in  each. 

Saffron-  Walden  (Population,  6,311 — increase,  7-0  per  cent.). — - 
There  is  great  need  for  a  class  of  house  suitable  for  the  artisan  and  his 
family.  Houses  are  now  occupied  which  are  insanitary  and  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  .  .  .  Fifty  working-class  houses  are  needed  to 
satisfy  the  demand. 

Stafford  (Population,  23,383 — increase,  11-9  per  cent.). — There  is  a 
great  demand  in  Stafford  for  artisan  dwellings,  at  rentals  of  5s.,  6s.,  and 
even  7s.  a  week.  One  firm  here  would  give  employment  to  some  300 
more  men  if  suitable  accommodation  could  be  obtained.  At  present 
the  Corporation  are  erecting  sixty  houses,  forty  of  these  being  for  the 
artisan  class,  twenty  for  those  who  are  being  turned  out  of  the  slum 
cottages. 

Swansea  (Population,  114,663 — increase  21-3  per  cent.). — There  is 
a  shortage  which  may  be  termed  considerable  and  applies  to  houses  of, 
say,  four  to  five  rooms,  and  to  rentals  of,  say,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week. 

Tvnemouth  (Population  58,816 — increase  14-5  per  cent.). — .There  is 
practically  not  a  worker’s  house  vacant  in  the  Borough,  and  the  Health 
Committee  are  endeavouring  to  get  the  Town  Council  to  adopt  a  build¬ 
ing  scheme,  as  private  enterprise  is  really  doing  nothing  to  meet  the  need. 

Wolverhampton  (Population,  95,328 — increase,  1-2  per  cent.). — 
The  recent  action  of  the  Local  Property  Owners’  Association,  in  deciding 
on  an  all-round  increase  of  rent,  went  to  prove  that  a  great  scarcity  of 
houses  exists  in  this  town  suitable  for  the  working  class,  at  rents 
between  5s.  and  7s.  per  week  ;  in  fact,  a  recent  enquiry,  instituted  by 
the  Local  Health  Authority,  went  to  show  that  there  are  less  than 
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fifty  houses  in  the  whole  of  the  Borough  which  are  either  vacant  or 
could  be  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  the  class  mentioned. 

We  have  in  this  town,  at  the  present  moment,  considerable  over¬ 
crowding,  which  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  increased  rents 
already  mentioned. 


Section  II.— ANALYSIS  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Two  facts  clearly  emerge  from  the  evidence  we  have  so  far 
examined.  First,  the  lack  of  houses  is  a  widespread  evil, 
possibly  affecting  one-half  or  more  of  the  towns  in  England 
and  Wales.  Second,  although  examination  of  the  returns 
shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  lack  of  houses  is  most  pronounced 
in  towns  where  the  increase  of  population  during  the  last 
intereensal  period  has  been  considerable,  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  In  57  of  the  111  towns  and  urban  districts 
in  which  a  shortage  is  known  to  us,  the  increase  of  population 
is  less  than  the  average  increase  for  the  urban  districts  of 
England  and  Wales  (15:8  per  cent),  and  in  12  there  is  actually 
a  decrease.  Of  course  too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached 
to  these  figures,  since  in  many  cases  the  lack  of  houses  itself 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  population  has  not  increased 
more  rapidly  in  that  particular  town,  but  has  spread  into 
neighbouring  parishes.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  lack  is  not  confined  to  towns  where  there  has  been 
an  abnormal  increase  of  population. 

Our  evidence  further  shows  that  the  evil  does  not  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  great  towns.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that 
in  some  of  them,  including  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  large  parts  of  London,  there  is  no  general  lack  of  working- 
class  houses  at  present,  though  it  seems  probable  that  in  some 
of  them  there  soon  may  be,  and  though  the  rents  paid  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  often  far  from  reasonable  in  relation  to 
income. 

As  is  shown  by  the  extracts  given,  the  problem  is  distributed 
over  towns  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  character — from  the  semi- 
rural  market  town  to  the  great  commercial  and  industrial 
centres,  such  as  Bristol,  Bradford,  Leicester,  and  Cardiff, 
and  from  towns  which  are  mainly  residential,  such  as  Reigate, 
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Saffron  Walden,  Bournemouth,  Eastbourne,  and  Southend, 
to  towns  depending  more  or  less  upon  one  staple  industry, 
such  as  Macclesfield,  Redditch,  Batley,  Oldham,  and  Luton. 

Such  a  list  proves  clearly  that  the  lack  of  houses,  however 
much  accentuated  by  the  greater  demand  arising  out  of  a 
period  of  exceptional  trade  prosperity,  is  not  solely  due  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  during  such  a  period  immigration  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  centres  increases,  and,  moreover,  an  additional  supply 
of  houses  is  called  for  by  the  increased  marriage  rate,  which 
always  coincides  with  periods  of  trade  prosperity.* 

But  in  view  of  the  evidence  here  given,  and  of  further 
evidence  given  in  Chapter  VII.,  we  cannot  adopt  the  com- 


*  The  following  table  show's  how  the  marriage  rate  fluctuates  with  the 
state  of  employment : 


Year. 

Number  of 
marriages 
(England  and 
Wales). 

Number  of 
persons 
married 
per  1,000  of 
population. 

Increase  ( + ) 
or 

Decrease  (  — ). 

Percentage  of 
Trade  Unionists 
unemployed. 

1897 

249,145 

16-0 

3-3 

1898 

255,379 

16-2 

+6,234 

2-8 

1899 

262,334 

16-5 

+6,955 

2-0 

1900 

257,480 

16-0 

—4,854 

2-5 

1901 

259,400 

15-9 

+  1,920 

3-3 

1902 

261,750 

15-9 

+2,350 

4-0 

1903 

261,103 

15-7 

-647 

4-7 

1904 

257,856 

15-3 

-3,247 

6-0 

1905 

260,742 

15-3 

+2,886 

5-0 

1900 

270,038 

15-7 

+9,296 

3-6 

1907 

276,421 

15-9 

+  6,383 

3-7 

1908 

264,940 

15-1 

—  11,481 

7-8 

1909 

260,544 

14-7 

-4,396 

7-7 

1910 

267,721 

15-0 

+7,177 

4-7 

1911 

274,577 

15-2 

+6,856 

3-0 

1912 

283,195 

15.5 

+  8,618 

3  2 

It  will  be  noted  that  to  house  the  couples  married  in  1912 — a  year  of 
good  trade — it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  23,000  more  houses  than 
for  those  married  in  1909,  a  year  of  bad  trade. 
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fortable  belief  that  the^scarcity  is  merely  temporary,  and  will 
subside  in  tbe  natural  order  of  things  as  trade  slackens  and 
allows  the  supply  to  come  up  to  the  demand.  Many  of  the 
reports  received  distinctly  state  that  “  the  rate  at  which 
working-class  houses  are  being  built  has  greatly  decreased,” 
though  signs  of  reviving  activity  after  a  period  of  slackness 
are  mentioned  in  some  of  them. 

The  existence  of  a  shortage  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
Census  figures  relating  to  tbe  supply  of  buildings  used  as 
dwellings.  For,  although  the  population  per  house  (occupied 
and  unoccupied)  in  the  urban  districts  was  practically  identical 
at  the  last  two  Census  dates  (5  05  in  1901  and  4-99  in  1911), 
it  is  significant  that  the  number  of  uninhabited  buildings  in 
1911  was  27,653  less  than  in  1901  (300,577  as  compared  with 
328,230),  and  that  the  number  of  houses  being  built  was 
23,204  less  than  in  1901  (28,319  as  against  51,523).  (Cd. 
6577,  p.  1.) 

Additional  information  on  the  supply  of  dwelling  houses  is 
contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  figures  : 


Yearly  Increase  oe  Number  of  Dwelling-Houses  Under  £20  in 
Annual  Value  (Including  Statutory  Separate  Dwellings). 


Financial  year. 

Total  number  of 
dwelling-houses. 

Increase  over 
previous  vear. 

1900-01  .... 

5,613,000 

1901-02  .... 

5,703,000 

90,000 

1902-03  .... 

5,791,000 

88,000 

1903-04  .... 

5,833,000 

42,000 

1904-05  .... 

5,935,000 

102,000 

1905-06  .... 

6,048,000 

113,000 

1906-07  .... 

6,128,000 

80,000 

1907-08  .... 

6,208,000 

80,000 

1908-09  ---  - 

6,280,000 

72,000 

1909-10  .... 

6,368,000 

8S,000 

1910-11  .... 

6,379,000 

11,000 

1911-12  .... 

6,459,000 

80,000 

1912-13  .... 

6,506,000 

47,000 
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These  figures  show  for  the  year  1910-11  a  marked  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  supply  of  small  dwelling-houses,  while  the  increase 
of  such  houses  again  became  nearly  normal  in  1911-12,  but 
sank  to  47,000  in  1912-13.  As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  15th,  1913,  the 
apparent  decline  in  1910-11  was  largely  due  to  the  periodical 
re- valuation  of  houses,  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  num¬ 
bers  of  houses  from  the  group  to  which  these  figures  refer — 
viz.,  houses  under  £20  in  annual  value — to  a  higher  one.  A 
very  similar  fall  in  the  number  of  houses  is  shown  for  the  year 
1903-4,  when  the  previous  periodical  valuation  was  made, 
and  for  all  previous  valuation  years.  The  reasons  why  the 
supply  of  these  houses  has  not  again  become  normal  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  figures  given,  however,  do  not  by  themselves  fully 
indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  For,  whereas  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  number  of  houses  built  may  create  a  temporary 
difficulty  from  time  to  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  total  number 
of  dwellings  supplied  is  normally  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  case  ;  and  we  have 
much  evidence  to  show  that — possibly  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1904-6,  when  in  some  towns  there  was  an  over¬ 
speculation  in  building — there  has  long  been  a  tendency  for 
the  supply  of  new  houses  to  fall  short  of  the  demand.  This 
shortage  is  the  normal  condition  ;  every  now  and  then  it 
becomes  acute  through  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  a 
trade  boom.  At  such  periods  the  demand  increases  and  the 
supply  decreases,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  explain  in 
the  following  chapter. 

Section  III.— EVIDENCE  OF  SHORTAGE  PRIOR  TO  1909. 

That  there  has  been  a  considerable  shortage  of  working- 
class  dwellings  prior  to  1909  is  not  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  in  many  towns  an  exceptional 
number  of  vacant  houses.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  instances  from  the  literature  on  the  subject  of 
housing : 
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The  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  struggle  for  better  housing  is  the 
steady,  if  slow,  awakening  of  social,  municipal,  and  political  reformers 
to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned  there  is 
a  “  house  famine  ”  of  vanning  but  undoubted  intensity  all  over  the 
country,  affecting  all  grades  of  workers  :  and  that  the  existence  of  this 
“  famine  necessarily  paralyses  the  mass  of  useful  sanitary  legislation 
which  might  otherwise  do  much  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
With  this  fact  recognised,  the  right  remedies  can  be  devised,  and  many 
fallacious  proposals  and  theories  can  be  put  aside. 

The  food  famine  in  Paris  during  the  Franco-German  War,  and  in 
the  besieged  towns  of  Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking  during 
the  South  African  War,  forced  up  prices,  and  compelled  many  who 
were  in  those  towns  to  live  on  a  reduced  and  inadequate  supply  of 
food,  while  the  poorest  had  to  consume  inferior  and  even  dangerous 
articles  rather  than  starve. 

In  the  same  way  the  “  House  Famine  ”  in  London,  Glasgow,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  other  districts  has  forced  up  rents 
abnormally  high  and  compelled  great  masses  of  the  people  to  put  up 
with  a  reduced  and  inadequate  supply  of  house  room,  while  the  poorest 
have  to  reside  in  inferior  and  dangerous  houses  rather  than  go  homeless 
on  the  streets. 

Putting  the  case  in  its  simplest  form,  we  find  in  the  first  place  that 
if  every  room,  good  and  bad,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  in  all  the  work¬ 
men’s  dwellings  in  the  country  be  reckoned  as  existing  accommodation, 
there  are  not  enough  of  any  sort  to  house  the  working  population 
without  unhealthy  overcrowding ;  and  if  only  healthy  rooms  are 
reckoned,  the  position  is  infinitely  worse.  In  the  second  place,  we 
find  that  so  far  from  new  rooms  being  built  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  there  is  a  distinct  lessening  of  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  and  (so  far  as  healthy  dwellings  are  concerned)  no  prospect  of 
relieving  the  intensity  of  the  “  famine  ”  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
(W.  Thompson,  “  The  Housing  Hand-Book,”  1903.) 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  whole  housing  problem  is  the 
serious  house  famine  which  exists  generally  in  this  country.  The 
•dearth  of  houses  will  explain  one  cause  at  least  of  the  high  rents  as 
well  as  the  overcrowding.  The  statistics  as  to  deficient  accommoda¬ 
tion  are  conclusive,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  enormous 
number  of  insanitary  houses  are  still  occupied  and  will  probably  be 
occupied  for  years  to  come.  (Percy  Alden,  M.P.,  and  Edward  E. 
Hayward,  “  Housing,”  1907.) 

As  regards  the  “  house  famine,”  we  have  it  on  the  best  of  authorities 
that  whereas  fifty  years  ago  the  “  housing  of  the  poor  ”  was  a  burning 
question,  to-day  it  is  “  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  ”  which  has 
become  so.  (51.  Kaufman,  M.A.,  “  The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  and  of  the  Poor,”  1907,  p.  22.) 
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Very  few  people  seem  to  recognise  the  main  feature  of  the  housing 
problem,  which  is  that  there  are  not  enough  good  houses  for  the  people 
to  live  in,  and  the  only  remedy  for  that,  of  course,  is  to  build  more 
good  houses.  We  want  ten  thousand  four-roomed  and  five-roomed 
cottages  built  in  the  three  towns,  to  let  at  rents  of  5s.  and  6s.  6d.  per 
week  respectively.  .  .  .  These  ten  thousand  houses  would  be  inhabited 
largely  by  the  artisan  class,  who  are  now  sharing  a  six-roomed  house 
with  one  or  more  other  families.  (“A  Review  of  the  Housing  Con¬ 
ditions  in  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,”  published  by  the 
Three  Towns  Housing  Association,  1906.) 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  enforce  very  strictly  those  regula¬ 
tions  which  deal  with  overcrowding,  for  in  many  districts  housing 
accommodation  is  actually  unobtainable,  and  there  have  been  several 
instances  of  respectable  men,  in  full  work,  whose  wives  and  children 
have  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse  because  there  was 
literally  no  other  roof  under  which  they  could  have  sheltered.  The 
attempts  to  meet  this  evident  need  are  made  extremely  difficult  by  the 
high  price  of  building  land  in  towns  ;  by  the  practice  of  landowners 
who  refuse  to  sell  in  order  that,  by  withholding  supply,  price  may 
rise — “  letting  the  land  ripen  ”  is  the  accepted  phrase  ;  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  building,  caused  mainly  by  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  materials  and  in  wages,  while  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  building 
trade  have  been  shortened ;  partly  also  by  the  stringency  of  the 
BuilJing  Acts  and  of  the  sanitary  regulations.  (Mrs.  Lettice 
Fisher,  “  Elements  of  the  Housing  Problem,”  Economic  Review, 
October,  1900.) 

We  are  .  .  .  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
house  accommodation  at  rents  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes. 
To  provide  houses  simply  for  those  who  are  at  present  overcrowded 
would  necessitate  the  building  of  thousands  of  houses.  But,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  in  our  account  of  selected  areas,  many  of 
the  existing  houses  are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  two  Town 
Councils  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  they  are  continually  weeding 
out  the  worst  houses.  So  long  as  there  is  a  deficiency  of  house  room, 
however,  they  cannot  do  much.  .  .  . 

Private  enterprise  .  .  .  has  failed  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  forthcoming  that  in  the  near  future,  under  present 
conditions,  it  will  make  it  up.  Year  by  year  the  natural  increase  of 
the  population  makes  matters  worse.  Apparently  the  ordinary  builder 
hesitates  to  sink  his  capital  in  erecting  houses  for  those  whose  expendi¬ 
ture  in  rent  can  only  be  small.  He  finds  apparently  the  risks  too  great 
for  the  return  he  could  get,  and  if  he  builds  workmen’s  dwellings, 
builds  for  the  better  paid  artizans. — (T.  R.  Marr,  “  Housing  Conditions 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,”  1904.) 
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In  Accrington,  the^  scarcity  of  housing  accommodation  was 
discussed  by  the  Town  Council  on  February  3rd,  190S,  and  a 
Committee,  appointed  to  make  exhaustive  enquiries,  reported 
that  there  were  not  then  any  vacant  cottage  dwellings  in  the 
town.  Since  the  beginning  of  1900,  863  houses  had  been 
certified  as  fit  for  occupation,  but  in  the  same  period  there 
were  1,948  marriages. 

In  Bury,  the  lack  of  working-class  houses  was  discussed  by 
the  Town  Council  on  February  7th,  1908,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  employers  were  unable  to  get  workers  because  there 
were  no  houses  for  men  to  live  in.  Private  enterprise  had 
failed  to  supply  them. 

On  May  29th,  1908,  Mr.  Clynes  drew  attention  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  a  report  presented  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Oldham  Trades  and  Labour  Council  showing  that, 
largely  on  account  of  extensive  mill-building  in  recent  years, 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  suitable  dwelling-houses  for  the 
working  classes  in  the  Oldham  district,  and  alleging  that 
more  than  10,000  persons  lived  in  a  condition  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing. 

Rochdale,  like  many  other  towns,  has  during  the  past  few 
years  seen  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  houses  built. 
Mr.  Stocks,  representing  the  local  Property  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion  before  the  Assessment  Committee  in  March,  1908,  when 
he  was  asking  that  the  compounding  limit  should  be  enlarged, 
said :  “As  you  know,  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  four-roomed 
houses,  and  this  shortage  will  become  more  and  more  acute 
as  time  goes  on  if  something  is  not  done  ....  Building  is 

now  practically  at  a  standstill . There  is  a  shortage  of 

from  one  and  a  half  to  two  thousand  houses  at  present  in  this 
Borough.” 

Many  other  facts  might  be  cited  to  show  that  there  was  a 
considerable  shortage  of  dwellings  in  many  towms  prior  to 
1909,  including  a  number  of  references  to  the  subject  in  the 
annual  reports  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  which  are  the 
more  noteworthy  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  that  time 
they  were  not  among  the  subjects  which  Local  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  were  obliged  to  report  upon. 
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In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  causes  of  this  under- 
supply  of  houses,  but  before  doing  so  we  must,  briefly,  point  to 
some  of  its  serious  consequences. 

A  perusal  of  the  evidence  of  the  shortage  of  dwellings  given 
on  pages  60  to  69  will  show  how,  in  quite  a  number  of  towns, 
the  local  Health  Authorities  are  checked  in  their  endeavour 
to  enforce  a  reasonable  standard  of  sanitation  and  to  sup¬ 
press  overcrowding,  because  they  cannot  re-house  the  tenants 
displaced  by  such  operations.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  there  is  a  constant  moving  up  of  tenants  from  one 
class  of  house  to  the  next  better,  those  able  to  afford  the  highest 
rents  being  attracted  by  the  latest  and  most  comfortable 
houses  supplied.  But  if  there  is  no  supply  of  new  houses,  this 
moving-up  process  is  obviously  frustrated,  and  there  is  no 
margin  of  slightly  better  dwellings  available  for  those  ejected 
from  the  very  worst. 

Section  IV.— THE  EFFECT  ON  TOWNS  OF  SHORTAGE  IN 
RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

One  fact  to  which,  we  think,  special  attention  should  be 
directed,  is  that  in  many  towns  the  lack  of  working-class  cot¬ 
tages  is  accentuated  by  an  even  greater  dearth  of  dwellings 
in  the  neighbouring  rural  or  mining  areas.  We  should  not 
have  looked  upon  this  matter  as  so  important,  had  we  not 
received  evidence  of  it  from  a  number  of  towns  distributed 
over  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  following  extracts 
are  specimens  of  these  complaints  : 

Cambridge  (Population,  40,027 — increase,  4-3  per  cent.). — There  is 
a  difficulty  in  getting  houses  at  rentals  between  3s.  and  5s.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  distance — the  bicycle  would  settle  that,  especially  in  a  flat 
country  like  Cambridgeshire — it  is  a  question  of  real  shortage  all  round 
— perhaps  more  in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  town  itself.  Rents 
are  not  specially  high  in  Cambridge,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
those  whose  work  is  in  the  country  will  actually  be  living  in  the  town 
for  want  of  country  accommodation. 

Durham  (Population,  17,550 — increase,  8-7  per  cent.). — Several  of 
the  local  collieries  have  not  sufficient  houses  for  their  workmen,  and 
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they  are  driven  into  the  k  pity  to  find  houses,  and  walk  as  far  as  6  miles* 
to  their  work.  This  influx  of  mining  population  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  overcrowding  which  exists  to  some  small  extent  in  the  city. 

Henley-on-Thames  (Population,  6,456 — increase,  7-9  per  cent.). — 
The  demand  for  labour  in  Henley  is  small,  and  one  can  only  deal  with 
its  housing  problem  in  the  light  of  its  surrounding  districts.  ...  If 
we  can  only  settle  the  question  of  rural  housing,  the  urban  problem 
will  settle  itself.  (Cases  cited  of  men  who  live  in  Henley  though  in 
regular  employment  in  the  country,  where  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
housing  accommodation.) 

Kendal  (Population,  14,033 — decrease,  !•!  per  cent.). — There  are 
many  men  and  girls  resident  in  Kendal  who  go  by  workman’s  train 
each  morning  to  work  in  the  paper  mills  at  Burneside,  2|  miles  from 
Kendal,  and  also  a  number  of  artisans  who  go  from  Kendal  to 
Windermere  by  workman’s  train  each  day  to  engage  in  operations  in 
the  building  trades.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  housing  accom¬ 
modation  at  these  places  is  not  sufficient  for  the  working  classes 
engaged.  Many  of  them  reside  in  houses  in  Kendal,  which  are  so 
constructed  or  so  situated  that  they  are  not  such  that  an  average 
workman,  with  30s.  or  35s.  a  week,*ought  to  live  in. 

Pontefract  (Population,  15,949 — increase,  18-8  per  cent.). — 
Scarcity  arises  probably  not  so  much  from  shortage  for  men  actually 
working  in  the  borough  as  from  the  large  number  of  workers  at  collieries 
within  a  radius  of  4  or  5  miles.  Men  often  seem  to  prefer  to  live  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  pits  at  which  they  work,  and  as  many  of  the 
houses  there  are  owned  by  the  Colliery  Companies,  presumably  they 
think  they  have  greater  freedom  if  not  tenants  of  their  employers. 

General  scarcity  through  the  district. 

The  Corporation  is  now  erecting  about  100  workmen's  dwellings. 

Conclusions. 

Summarising  the  results  of  our  investigations,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that : 

(1)  A  shortage  of  housing  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes,  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  house,  exists  in 
a  large  proportion — probably  at  least  one-half — of  English 
and  Welsh  towns  and  urban  districts. 

(2)  Its  acuteness  is  of  all  degrees — from  the  inability  of  a  few 
to  that  of  hundreds  of  families  to  find  suitable  dwellings. 

(3)  The  lack  of  houses  is  especially  acute  at  the  present 
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time,  but  there  is  always  an  under-supply.  It  is  never  uni¬ 
versal — an  acute  famine  in  some  towns  may  synchronize  with 
an  over-supply  in  others. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  discuss  the  causes  of  the  shortage 
of  houses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CAUSES  OF  SHORTAGE. 

The  evidence  given  in  the  preceding  pages  shows  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  shortage  of  houses  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  economic  rents,  there  is  always  a  shortage  in  the 
general  supply  of  working-class  houses,  which  varies  in  degree 
and  is  never  universal,  but  at  the  present  time  is  especially 
acute,  extending  in  some  towns  to  houses  for  which  rentals 
of  7s.  6d.  and  even  10s.  per  week  would  willingly  be  offered. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  the  causes 
of  this  shortage,  and  ask  why  it  is  especially  acute  just 
now,  confining  ourselves  entirely  to  the  demand  for  houses 
which  comes  from  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay 
an  economic  rent.  We  have  made  careful  enquiries  from 
architects,  surveyors,  builders,  solicitors  and  others,  and  we 
shall  attempt  to  summarise  their  evidence,  starting  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  normal  process  by  which  houses  have 
hitherto  been  supplied. 

Section  I.— THE  NORMAL  PROCESS  OF  SUPPLYING  HOUSES 
FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  Returns  of  the  Inland  Revenue. 
Taking  the  ten  years,  1903-4  to  1912-13,  the  average  yearly 
increase  in  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  of  an  annual  value 
of  less  than  £20  (including  “  separate  dwellings”)  was  71,500. 
But  this  figure  only  represents  the  increase  in  houses,  and 
takes  no  account  of  any  which  have  been  built  to  replace 
those  demolished.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  latter,  but 
we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  estimate  their 
number  at  about  20,000,  thus  making  the  total  number 
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of  houses  under  £20  rental  built  annually  about  90,000. 
Assuming  that  each  house  cost  on  an  average  £200,  this  repre¬ 
sents  an  annual  expenditure  of  a  little  over  £18,000,000  on 
buildings  of  less  than  £20  annual  value.  During  the  same 
period  the  total  sum  spent  by  local  authorities  under  Part  III. 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1890,  together  with  the  total  sum  lent 
by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  Public  Utility 
Societies  ( see  p.  104),  amounted  to  less  than  £200,000  a  year. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  that  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  working- 
class  houses  were  supplied  by  private  enterprise. 

In  some  localities,  especially  in  London  and  in  rapidly- 
growing  towns,  large  numbers  of  houses  have  been  supplied 
by  builders,  sometimes  individuals  and  sometimes  limited 
companies,  employing  a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  But, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  brunt  of  the  building 
of  working-class  houses  has  fallen  upon  the  small  speculative 
builder,  who  works  with  a  narrow  margin  of  capital,  and  the 
bulk  of  whose  capital  has  been  supplied  by  a  local  building 
society,  a  bank,  a  solicitor,  or  the  owners  of  the  land.  He 
relies  on  getting  two-thirds,  or  occasionally  as  much  as  three- 
fourths,  of  the  money  on  mortgage,  and  the  rest  either  from 
past  profits  or  on  loan  from  those  who  know  him  personally 
and  have  confidence  in  him. 

Since  he  works  with  so  narrow  a  margin  of  capital,  it  is 
essential  for  him  if  he  is  to  continue  building  to  sell  his  houses 
quickly.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  leasehold  property,  he 
creates  an  improved  ground  rent.  In  freehold  towns  he 
usually  sells  the  freehold  with  the  house,  but  occasionally  he 
sells  the  property  subject  to  a  chief  rent,  which  he  either 
retains  himself  or  disposes  of  to  another  investor. 

Returns  from  the  Inland  Revenue  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
class  of  people  who  buy  the  houses.  Although  the  figures 
published  do  not  permit  of  an  accurate  analysis,  they  clearly 
show  that  a  very  considerable  proportion — probably  much 
more  than  one-half — of  the  total  number  of  working-class 
houses  are  owned  by  people  who  leave  less  than  £5,000  at 
their  death*,  and  who  purchase  the  houses  either  for  their 

*  The  average  value  of  all  the  estates  under  £5,000  is  £962. 
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own  occupation  or  as,  an  investment.  Those  who  buy  for 
investment  often  obtain  a  mortgage  on  the  houses,  and  expect 
to  secure  a  fairly  high  rate  of  interest  upon  their  own  capital. 
The  success  of  the  building  industry  thus  depends  not  only 
upon  the  enterprise  of  builders  and  those  who  finance  them, 
or  the  willingness  of  tenants  to  pay  rents,  but  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  small  investor  to  purchase. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  the  shortage  of  houses,  and 
ask  why  it  is  especially  acute  at  the  present  time. 

Investigation  shows  that  just  now  several  factors,  all  tending 
to  check  building  enterprise,  happen  to  have  coincided.  Let 
us  examine  these  in  some  detail,  so  that  we  may  ascertain 
how  far  they  are  of  a  temporary  and  how  far  of  a  permanent 
nature. 

Section  II.— CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  ACUTE  SHORTAGE. 
(a)  Effect  of  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910. 

Many  of  our  informants,  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis, 
have  attributed  the  present  shortage  in  houses  to  the  land 
clauses  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.  They  say  that  its 
effect  was  to  make  people,  if  not  altogether  unwilling  to  lend 
money  on  real  estate,  only  willing  to  do  so  at  high  rates  of 
interest. 

That  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  actually  had  a  consider¬ 
able  effect  in  checking  house-building  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  operated  in  two  ways.  First,  in  the  political  controversy 
which  took  place  over  the  Budget,  extravagant  statements 
were  made  by  the  opponents  of  that  measure,  which  created 
a  strong  feeling  of  insecurity  among  property-owners  generally, 
and  especially  those  small  owners  who  had  not  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  judge  whether  the  Finance  Act  would  really 
affect  them  adversely  or  not.*  Secondly,  in  many  cases  the 

*  In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Auctioneers’  and  Estate  Agents’ 
Institute  on  October  30th,  1912,  Mr.  A.  W.  Brackett,  while  criticising 
the  short  time  which  was  taken  to  devise  and  elaborate  the  machinery  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  said  :  “  Part  of  the  adverse  effect 
on  values  has  been  produced  by  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  new  duties.” 
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value  put  on  mortgaged  house  property  by  the  Government 
valuers  was  considerably  lower  than  its  original  valuation, 
either  because  the  property  had  depreciated  or  because  the 
valuation  had  been  too  high,  so  that  mortgagees,  realising  that 
they  had  not  the  margin  of  security  on  their  loans  which  they 
had  imagined,  called  them  in,  and  the  mortgagors,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  money  market,  but  partly  on 
account  of  the  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  property  market, 
could  not  obtain  new  mortgages  on  terms  which  they  could 
afford,  and  were  in  some  cases  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

Of  course  an  accurate  valuation  of  property  is  a  great 
advantage,  even  if  it  involves  loss  and  inconvenience  to  mort¬ 
gagors.  The  financial  position  of  mortgagees,  many  of  whom 
would  inevitably  have  suffered  had  they  continued  to  lend 
their  money  with  inadequate  security,  is  much  sounder  than 
before. 

Apart  from  the  causes  mentioned  above,  some  alarm  has 
been  caused  among  builders  by  what  is  known  as  the  Lumsdeu 
Judgment.  In  that  case  a  builder  was  called  upon  to  pay 
the  Increment  Value  Duty  of  one-fifth  of  the  increment  re¬ 
ceived  by  him,  beyond  10  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  the  fact, 
admitted  by  the  Revenue  Authorities,  that  the  site  value 
had  not  increased.  The  Government  have  already  recog¬ 
nised  that  profits  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be  so  taxed, 
and  in  the  Revenue  Bill,  1913,  they  proposed  to  amend  the 
Finance  Act  in  this  sense.  The  Bill  was  not  carried, 
owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  other  sections,  but  it 
has  been  announced  that  it  will  be  re-introduced,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  this  cause  of  complaint  will  then  be 
removed  * 

Moreover,  the  figures  given  in  the  table  on  page  72  show 
not  a  steady  decline,  but  violent  fluctuations  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  effect  of  the  Finance  Act.  Quite  apart  from 
this,  however,  we  are  satisfied,  after  most  careful  enquiry  from 
people  connected  with  the  building  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  belonging  to  all  political  parties,  that  the  Finance 
Act  has  been  a  much  less  important  factor  in  checking  the 
supply  of  houses  than  many  of  our  informants  quite  con- 
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scientiously  suppose.  .The  fact  is  that  many  potent  causes 
were,  and  still  are,  at  work  to  check  building,  but  as  the 
Finance  Act  was  the  most  obvious  one,  many  people  laid  all 
the  blame  upon  it  without  troubling  to  look  deeper. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  as  shown  in  the 
previous  chapter,  the  shortage  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  many 
towns  before  the  Budget  of  1909-10  was  dreamt  of. 

(b)  Recent  Increase  in  the  Cost  of  Providing  Houses. 

The  second  cause  of  the  present  shortage  is  the  increased 
cost  of  providing  houses. 

This  is  due  to  various  reasons  : 

(i)  Dear  Money. — When  money  is  dear  speculative  building 
is  checked  in  two  ways. 

(1)  Builders,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  usually  men  with 
small  capital,  find  few  people  willing  to  finance  their  opera¬ 
tions.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  have  been  informed 
that  they  have  to  pay  from  4  to  1  per  cent,  more  interest  on 
borrowed  money  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  some  of 
them  say  it  is  almost  impossible  to  borrow  money,  even  at  the 
higher  rate. 

(2)  Many  of  those  who  buy  houses  as  an  investment  secure 
a  mortgage  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  value,  and  if  the  interest 
on  that  mortgage  is  high  they  must  obtain  a  high  rent  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  it,  but  the  process  of  forcing  rents 
up  is  very  often  slow  and  difficult. 

How  vitally  important  a  factor  this  is  will  be  realised  at  once 
if  we  remember  that  on  a  house  costing  £250,  1  per  cent,  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rate  of  interest  means  adding  Is.  a  week  to  the  rent. 
Or,  to  give  another  illustration,  on  houses  costing  £250  each, 
and  built  twenty  to  the  acre,  an  addition  of  1  per  cent,  to  the 
rate  of  interest  means  an  additional  yearly  payment  of  £50 
per  acre,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  £1,000  an 
acre  to  the  cost  of  land,  assuming  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
5  per  cent. 

(ii)  Increased  Cost  of  Building  Materials  and  Wages. — We 
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have  made  enquiries  in  various  localities  from  builders  and 
builders’  merchants,  and  have  ascertained  that  during  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years  the  cost  of  building  materials,  taken  as 
a  whole,  has  increased  by  at  least  10  or  12  per  cent.  As  about 
three- fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  cheap  class  of  dwelling- 
house  is  for  material,  this  means  an  advance  of  £12  to  £15 
on  a  £200  cottage.* 

Wages  in  the  building  trade  have  also  increased.  According 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  the  Cost  of  Living,  etc. 
(Cd.  6955, 1913),  those  of  skilled  men  have  risen  by  1  -9  per  cent, 
between  October,  1905,  and  October,  1912,  and  those  of 
labourers  by  2-6  per  cent. 

(iii)  More  Stringent  Bye-Laws. — Not  only  have  materials  and 
wages  increased,  but  in  many  localities  the  demands  made  by 
local  authorities  with  regard  to  house  construction  and 
estate  development  are  more  stringent  than  they  were, 
involving  a  greater  outlay. 

(iv)  Recent  Rises  in  Rates. — The  Annual  Local  Taxation 
Returns  (Part  VII.,  245,  1913)  show  that  during  the  ten  years 
1901-2  to  1910-11  the  average  public  rate  per  pound  of  valua¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  6s.  4d.  to  7s.  3d.  (i.e.,  by  14|  per  cent.) 
in  the  county  boroughs,  and  from  5s.  8|d.  to  6s.  8d.  (i.e.,  by 
17  per  cent.)  in  the  urban  districts  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  amount  of  increase,  however,  varies  greatly  from  district 


♦Advances  on  Prices  Current  in  London  Between  1906  and  1913. 


(From  the  Weekly  Returns  of  The  Builder.) 
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A  builder  in  a  northern  town  has  submitted  to  us  the  exaet  specification 
and  estimate  for  a  block  of  four  cottages  built  in  April,  1911,  at  a  total 
cost  of  £1,021.  Pricing  out  the  same  bill  of  quantities  for  a  reproduction 
of  the  block  on  an  adjoining  site— with  a  slight  modification  in  the 
brickwork  which  would  not  account  for  more  than  £10  or  £12, — the  cost 
in  February,  1914,  comes  to  £1,130  :  showing  an  advance  for  material 
and  wages  of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  in  less  than  three  years. 
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to  district.  Taking  at  random  82  boroughs,  of  all  sizes,  we 
find  that  between  1903-4  and  1912-13  there  had  been  a 
decrease  of  rates  in  13,  the  rate  had  remained  stationary  in 
7,  and  of  the  remaining  62 — 

13  have  had  an  increase  of  rates  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

17  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  o  to  10  ,, 

23  „  „  „  „  10  to  20 

5  „  „  „  „  20  to  30  „ 

?4  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  30  per  cent,  or  over. 


The  relevance  of  this  fact  will  be  at  once  perceived.  As 
every  tenant,  when  deciding  on  a  house,  has  to  consider  not 
only  its  rent  apart  from  rates,  but  the  total  amount  he  must 
pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  rent  and  rates  combined,  it  is 
clear  that  a  rise  in  the  one  will  affect  him  similarly  to  a  rise 
in  the  other.  The  recent  increase  in  rates,  therefore,  un¬ 
doubtedly  tends  to  check  building  enterprise  by  adding  to 
the  tenant’s  burden  and  lessening  his  demand. 


(c)  Inability  to  Secure  Higher  Rents. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  houses  to  be 
provided  at  anything  like  the  figure  of  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
But  this  would  not  have  checked  the  building  trade  if  work¬ 
men  had  been  willing  and  able  to  pay  such  rents  for  their 
houses  as  would  cover  their  increased  cost.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
providing  houses  has  coincided  with  a  general  rise  in  prices, 
which  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  rise  in  workmen’s 
wTages. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  (Cd.  6955,  1913)  it  appears  that  between  1906  and 
1912  the  retail  prices  of  food  and  coal  in  the  eighty-eight  towns 
investigated  have  increased,  on  an  average,  by  13  per  cent. 
The  corresponding  increase  of  wages  has  only  been  ascertained 
for  a  limited  number  of  occupations.  The  mean  percentage 
increase  in  rates  of  wages  in  the  eighty-eight  towns  are  : 

*  Hull  (increase  32  per  cent.),  St.  Helens  (increase  38-14  per  cent.), 
Newcastle  (increase  3G-84  per  cent.),  and  Stalybridge  (increase  52-17  per 
cent.). 
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Building  trade — skilled  men  1-9  per  cent.,  labourers  2-6  per 
cent.  ;  Engineering  trade— skilled  men  5-5  per  cent.,  labourers 
3-9  per  cent.  ;  Printing  trade — compositors  4T  per  cent. 

With  a  wage  which  purchases  materially  less  than  it  did  a 
few  years  ago,  the  workman  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  a  higher 
rent;  and  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Return  on  the  Cost  of 
Living,  just  referred  to,  we  rind  that  the  average  rent  of  work? 
ing  men’s  houses  has,  in  fact,  undergone  little  change  between 
1905  and  1912.  In  forty-five  of  the  eighty-eight  towns 
investigated  there  was  an  increase,  in  twenty-six  a  decrease, 
and  in  seventeen  no  change.  The  average  increase  of  rents 
during  this  period — not  taking  into  account  London,  where 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent. — was  1-8  per  cent. 
The  present  position,  therefore,  is  that  while  houses  cost 
more  to  build,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  appreciably 
higher  rent  for  them. 


(d)  Increased  Attractiveness  of  Alternative  Investments. 

New  house  property,  then,  is  decidedly  less  attractive  as 
an  investment  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  This  fact  in  itself 
would  constitute  a  severe  check  to  the  building  of  houses,  but 
it  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  alternative  investments 
are  much  more  attractive  than  they  were.  Capital  is  in 
great  demand,  both  at  home  and  in  industrially  growing 
countries  like  South  America  and  Canada,  and  high  rates  of 
interest  are  offered. 

The  result  of  these  great  demands  for  capital  has  been  that 
gilt-edged  securities  have  become  much  cheaper,  and  can  now 
be  bought  at  very  tempting  prices.* 

The  table  on  page  88  shows  how  continuous  has  been  the 
drop  in  prices  of  a  few  typical  gilt-edged  securities  during  the 
last  sixteen  years.  Obviously,  if  4  per  cent,  can  be  obtained 


*  In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Auctioneers’  and  Estate  Agents’ 
Institute,  already  quoted,  Mr.  A.  W.  Brackett  gave  a  striking  diagram, 
comparing  the  course  of  British,  French,  and  German  government  stock  for 
the  period  1S90  to  1912,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
these  securities  during  recent  years  has  been  general.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  authority,  a  very  moderate  advance  in  the  values  of  gilt-edged  stocks 
would  suffice  to  arouse  a  sympathetic  response  in  real  estate  (p.  15). 


ruicE  of  Gilt-edged  Securities  since  1S9S. 
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by  investing  in  those  securities,  which  can  be  realised  at  any 
moment,  investors  will  not  be  inclined  to  lend  money  on 
mortgage  unless  it  brings  in  more. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  has  an  even  greater  influence 
upon  the  small  investor  than  an  increase  in  the  return  obtain¬ 
able  on  foreign,  and  even  British,  securities  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar,  namely  that  facilities  for  the  investment  of  small 
sums  near  home  have  greatly  increased.  The  enormous 
growth  of  the  co-operative  movement,  the  popularity  of  muni¬ 
cipal  stocks  held  in  small  quantities,  the  increase,  especially  in 
the  textile  towns,  in  the  number  of  small  joint-stock  under¬ 
takings  in  which  the  workers  themselves  are  often  the  principal 
shareholders,  must  have  absorbed  during  recent  years  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  working-class  savings,  which  previously 
would  have  gone  into  house  property.  As  this  new  factor  is 
likely  to  be  permanent  in  character,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
give  the  following  quotations  to  illustrate  its  working.  They 
are  from  the  reports  of  our  correspondents  and  are  typical  of 
many  others. 

Bognor. — There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  mortgages  on  houses, 
and  has  been  for  the  last  four  years.  Ten  years  ago  money  could  be 
got  at  four  per  cent.,  two-thirds  of  the  valuation  !  Now  to  5  per 
cent,  is  charged,  and  even  at  that  figure  money  is  almost  impossible  to 
get.  The  chief  reason  given  locally  is  the  effect  of  the  Budget,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  under-Valuation.  Probably  there  is  something  in  this, 
but  more  in  the  scarcity  of  money,  owing  to  good  trade,  and  good 
interest  to  be  obtained  in  Gas  and  Water  Companies,  Commercial 
Limited  Companies,  and  Colonial  5  per  cent,  investments. 

Coventry. — There  is  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  investors 
in  house  property,  owing  partly  to  the  increase  of  prices  of  raw  material, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  rentals  to  give  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  invested,  and  partly  owing  to  the  widened 
field  of  industrial  investments  which  the  classes  you  mention  are 
undoubtedly  availing  themselves  of. 

Wakefield. — There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  diminution  of 
investors  of  all  classes  in  house  property  in  this  district.  Other  invest¬ 
ments,  such  as  Railway  Stock  and  industrial  shares,  seem  to  be  more 
favoured. 

Skipton. — Industrial  concerns  have  been  paying  so  well  recently 
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that  more  people  are  investing  in  them.  Shares  were  not  known  to 
small  investors  years  ago." ' 

Preston. — Twenty  years  ago  in  this  town  it  was  a  very  common  thing 
for  cottages  to  be  sold  almost  as  soon  as  the  foundations  were  put  in, 
and  the  purchasers  were  almost  always  intending  occupiers  of  the 
operative  or  better  working  class. 

Since  spinning  mills  and  weaving  sheds  have  been  erected  by  means 
of  money  subscribed  in  shares  or  small  loans,  the  working  class,  very 
largely  operative,  have  as  a  body  ceased  investing  their  savings  in 
cottages  and  put  them  into  mills,  of  which  there  are  two  in  this  town 
of  the  class  referred  to. 

Those  who  used  to  buy  houses  as  an  investment  have  largely  ceased 
to  do  so  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  fair  return,  due  to  the 
very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  building  materials  during  the  last 
twenty  and  especially  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Rochester. — The  small  capitalists  who  used  to  build,  say,  half-a- 
dozen  houses,  now  seem  to  place  their  money  in  other  directions, 
tempted  probably  by  Stock  Exchange  securities,  for  instance,  on  which 
they  can  get  5  per  cent,  paid  regularly  half-yearly,  without  the  trouble 
of  collecting,  as  in  the  case  of  rents,  and  with  no  defaulting  tenants  or 
repairs. 

Burnley. — There  is  a  large  amount  invested  in  the  local  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Society,  a  cotton  mill,  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  picture  shows, 
music  halls,  building  societies  (as  advanced  and  preference  shares), 
corporation  stock,  etc.  The  idea  appears  to  me  to  be,  they  place  their 
savings  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  easily  got  at  should  they  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  invest  it  in  cotton.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  cotton  weaving  is  the  staple  industry,  that  most  of  our  present 
manufacturers  have  themselves  been  operatives,  and  that  it  is  an 
almost  general  ambition  to  “  get  into  cotton.”  Few  people  wish  to 
invest  in  house  property,  and,  with  increased  building  prices,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  any  change.  In  short,  the  workers  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  invest  in  cotton  rather  than  bricks  and  mortar. 

Sunderland.— The  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  on  mortgage  is 
another  great  factor  in  the  unpopularity  of  house  property  at  present. 
A  client  of  mine,  to  take  a  concrete  case,  put  his  money  into  Japanese 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  another  put  hers  into  Armstrong  Whitworths, 
instead  of  investing  all,  as  formerly,  in  house  property. 

The  field  for  investment  is  nowadays  so  wide,  I  can  hardly  specify 
the  class.  Industrials  are  mostly  favoured,  but  foreign  stocks  and 
municipal  stocks  have  come  in  for  their  share  of  favour,  and  this 
tendency  to  invest  outside  bricks  and  mortar  has  undoubtedly  the 
eSect  of  permanently  widening  the  outlook  of  the  small  investor. 
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Nuneaton. — The  tendency  is  for  the  small  investor  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  larger  investor,  and  to  take  the  larger  risks  and  the 
prospective  larger  dividend.  There  is,  however,  an  increasing  number 
of  workers  purchasing  their  own  houses,  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
workers  anxious  to  do  so  if  they  could  be  shown  how  they  could  acquire 
their  own  residences. 

Oldham. — The  Corporations  are  becoming  more  popular  as  places  to 
invest  in,  and  I  find  solicitors  and  others  recommending  this  form  of 
investment.  Only  last  night  I  was  surprised  at  the  crowds  of  people 
putting  money  into  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  and  I  am  told  that 
when  these  savings  accumulate  to,  say,  £100  or  more,  they  withdraw 
to  invest  in  Mill  Loans  or  the  Corporation. 

Of  course,  besides  the  above,  Endowment  Assurance  is  growing 
rapidly  in  popularity,  and  the  workers  of  Oldham  are  a  well-insured 
class,  I  mean,  as  far  as  endowments  are  concerned. 

Bury.— There  is  a  falling  off  in  those  who  buy  houses  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  ;  one  reason  is,  that  money  can  be  invested  in  commercial 
enterprise  ;  then,  again,  the  Bury  Corporation  give  3|  per  cent.,  and 
the  Bury  Co-operative  Society,  4  per  cent.  ! 

York. — I  do  not  know  where  the  savings  have  gone  to,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  partly  into  the  Co-operative  Society,  which  has  increased  its 
sphere  of  operations  very  largely. 

(e)  Other  Causes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  builders,  since  they  cannot  afford  to 
sell  new  houses  at  a  price  which  would  enable  investors  to 
obtain  the  return  on  their  capital  which  they  expect,  find  it 
impossible  to  go  on  building  indefinitely. 

A  factor  contributing  to  the  present  difficulty  in  selling 
houses  which  has  been  referred  to  by  some  of  our  informants, 
may  be  mentioned  here,  viz.,  the  effect  of  the  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  laid  upon  house  owners  under  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.,  Act  of  1909,  and  the  increased  vigilance  of 
local  authorities.  In  addition,  there  has  been  during  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  a  rapid  succession  of  changes  in  the 
requirements  of  these  authorities — changes  which  resulted,  no 
doubt,  in  some  financial  loss  to  cottage  owners,  but  which  had 
a  more  serious  effect  in  creating  a  general  sense  of  insecurity 
and  apprehension  among  them. 
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Before  considering  the  permanent  causes  of  shortage  we 
may  briefly  refer  to  two  matters  which  we  have  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  relation  to  the  present  acute 
shortage.  We  first  asked  whether  the  present  shortage  can 
be  attributed  to  any  recent  rise  in  the  cost  of  building  land. 

From  enquiries  in  a  number  of  towns  we  have  failed  to 
discover  any  change  in  land  values  during  the  last  five  or 
ten  years  sufficiently  general,  or  sufficient  in  amount,  to  explain 
the  exceptional  severity  of  the  shortage  at  the  present  time. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  land  is  always  an  important  factor  in  the 
shortage  of  houses,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  excep¬ 
tionally  important  at  present. 

We  next  asked  whether  working  men  are  less  inclined  now 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  to  purchase  houses  for  their 
own  occupation. 

Such  a  change  of  attitude  on  their  part  would  constitute  a 
new  permanent  factor  tending  to  produce  a  shortage  of  houses. 
But,  after  extensive  enquiry,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  change.  This  matter 
has  been  specially  dealt  with  by  thirty-six  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents.  Of  these  only  eight  had  noticed  a  decrease  in  the  desire 
of  persons  of  small  means  to  buy  homes  for  their  own  occupa¬ 
tion,  while  twenty-eight  affirmed  that  this  desire  had  remained 
or  had  increased. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  received  on 
this  subject  are  typical : 

Coventry. — There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  last  two  years 
of  people  who  purchase  for  their  own  occupation,  occasioned  almost 
entirely  by  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  renting  houses. 

Bury. — There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  buy 
houses  for  their  own  occupation  in  this  town.  A  large  number  of 
houses  in  Bury  are  owned  by  the  occupier,  having  been  purchased 
chiefly  by  money  lent  to  them  by  the  Bury  District  Co-operative  Society 
at  the  rate  of  £3|-  per  cent,  per  annum,  accepting  payment  of  principal 
by  monthly  instalments  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  sum  borrowed 

Macclesfield. — The  rate  of  wages  in  Macclesfield  does  not  enable 
working  people  to  buy  houses  as  investments  or  to  lend  money  on 
mortgage,  but  most  people  through  building  societies,  or  the  Equitable 
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and  Provident  Society,  endeavour  to  buy  a  house  for  their  own 
occupation. 

Leeds. — I  do  not  believe  that  other  forms  of  investment  have  become 
of  greater  permanent  popularity.  The  working  man  takes  pride  in 
owning  his  house.  The  Co-operative  Society  in  Leeds  encourages 
members  to  build  their  own  houses,  and  has  also  built  houses  itself 
to  sell  to  members. 

Norwich. — The  number  of  those  who  buy  houses  for  their  own  occu¬ 
pation  is  probably  steadily  increasing  here,  as  the  building  trade  is 
slack,  and  houses  can  be  bought  cheaply,  and  wages  and  work  are 
good.  And  working  men  are  becoming  more  thrifty  and  more  eager 
to  own  their  houses,  with  possibly  the  one  next  door. 

Clitheroe. — I  think  buyers  for  occupation  are  just  as  numerous  as 
ever. 

.  Doncaster. — I  believe  there  is  and  will  be  an  increasing  number 
of  those  who  buy  their  own  houses  for  occupation. 

Loughborough. — The  engineering  trades  set  on  new  men  and  dis¬ 
charge  more  frequently,  consequently  workers  do  not  remain  in  the  town 
so  long,  and  are  therefore  less  inclined  to  invest  in  real  property.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  there  is  any  great  change  so  far  as  the  working 
classes  are  concerned.  Many  of  them  feel  that  it  gives  them  a  higher 
social  standing  to  be  owners. 

Stockport. — There  is  more  demand  than  ever  from  people  who  are 
anxious  to  own  their  own  house. 

Crewe. — Crewe  is  purely  a  working-class  town,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  working  men  own  their  own  houses.  This  purchasing  of  a 
house  for  occupation,  I  believe,  is  still  going  on  at  about  the  same  rate. 
When  the  Budget  was  introduced,  owing  to  a  campaign  by  the  Land 
Union,  it  slackened  somewhat,  but  this  fear  has  now  passed. 

Dalton-in-Furness. — My  own  feeling  is  that  amongst  the  frugal 
working  men,  earning  wages  of  from  20s.  to  40s.,  there  has  been  no 
general  change  in  the  wish  to  buy  and  own  the  cottage  they  live  in  ; 
when  such  men  can  buy  a  cottage  they  do  so,  and  meanwhile  invest 
their  savings  in  co-operative  societies,  in  building  societies,  or  in 
savings  banks,  with  a  view  to  selling  when  they  can  buy  a  suitable 
cottage. 

Section  III.— NORMAL  CAUSES  OF  SHORTAGE. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  reasons  why  the  shortage  of 
houses  is  especially  acute  at  the  present  time,  but  a  few  words 
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must  be  added  about  the  normal  shortage,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  exists.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  principal  reasons  for  it 
are  as  follows  : 

(а)  Houses  are  a  Permanent  Investment. 

A  house  is  a  commodity  which  is  not  consumed  immediately, 
but  over  a  period  which  may  possibly  extend  to  a  hundred 
years  or  more.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  bread  or  of  boots 
manufacturers  immediately  produce  an  increased  supply  to 
meet  it,  and  their  goods  are  consumed  while  the  high  demand 
lasts.  But  before  the  speculative  builder  will  erect  a  house, 
and  an  investor  will  invest  in  one,  they  wish  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  the  immediate  demand  is  likely  to  continue.  They 
do  not,  therefore,  meet  it  at  once,  but  wait  until  there  is  a 
marked  shortage  before  doing  so,  especially  as,  generally 
speaking,  the  interest  to  be  earned  by  investment  in  house 
property  is  not  high,  and  therefore  there  is  no  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  take  heavy  risks. 

(б)  The  Inelasticity  of  the  Price  of  Land. 

A  second  and  very  important  factor  in  the  chronic  shortage 
of  houses  is  the  inelasticity  of  the  price  of  land.  Land  is  not 
only  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly,  but  it  is  a  commodity  which 
is  not  perishable.  Subject  to  such  competition  as  there  may 
be  among  local  landowners,  the  owner  of  land  is  therefore 
always  in  the  position  to  insist  upon  a  full  price  for  it.  If 
for  any  temporary  reason,  such  as  the  dearness  of  money,  or 
the  fact  that,  because  of  booming  trade,  builders,  who  at  other 
times  speculate,  are  engaged  upon  contract  work,  he  is  not 
importuned  to  sell,  he  is  quite  content  to  bide  his  time.  If 
instead  of  selling  land  he  were  selling  bricks,  and  found  very 
little  demand  for  them  at  the  price  fixed,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  lower  it  until  he  found  a  buyer.  Otherwise,  (since  brick¬ 
making  is  not  a  monopoly,)  he  might  find  himself  with  the 
bricks  on  his  hands  indefinitely.  But  the  landowner  is  in  a 
totally  different  position.  Under  our  present  rating  system 
there  is  no  strong  inducement  for  him  to  sell  his  land  at  the 
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price  buyers  are  willing  to  offer  to-day.  He  can  afford  to 
wait  until  the  demand  becomes  more  active.  The  landowner 
knows  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  community  must  need  more 
land,  which,  unlike  bricks,  cannot  be  indefinitely  produced. 
In  its  sale,  therefore,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works 
very  slowly  and  with  much  friction.  It  is  this  inflexibility 
in  its  cost,  even  more  than  the  cost  itself,  which  in  part 
accounts  for  the  normal  shortage  of  houses.  The  high  cost 
alone  would  not  necessarily  cause  a  shortage,  though  it  would, 
and  does,  invariably  lower  the  standard  of  accommodation, 
by  leading  the  builder  to  crowd  houses  together,  and  lessening 
the  sum  available  for  the  house  itself. 

(c)  Inelasticity  of  the  Rents  of  Dwelling-Houses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  shortage  of  houses  may 
exist  in  a  town  where  there  are  many  houses  standing  empty. 
In  such  cases,  the  houses  are  empty  for  one  of  two  reasons  ; 
either  they  are  not  of  the  type  demanded  by  working  men, 
or  the  rents  asked  for  them  are  higher  than  working  men  are 
willing  to  pay. 

If  these  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  inconveniences  which 
result  from  shortage,  rather  than  occupy  houses  which  they 
consider  unsuited  to  their  needs,  or  not  worth  the  rent 
demanded  for  them,  it  may  with  certainty  be  said  that  such 
houses  do  not  constitute  an  available  supply.  Indeed,  the 
presence  of  houses  which  at  a  certain  rental  would  be  suitable 
for  occupation  by  working  men,  but  which  stand  empty 
because  the  landlord  is  holding  out  for  a  higher  rental,  not 
only  do  not  constitute  an  available  supply,  but  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  supply  being  created,  because  they  constitute 
a  'potential  supply  which  may  be  brought  in  at  any  moment 
to  glut  the  market.  Thus,  a  speculating  builder  or  investor 
in  house  property,  while  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
demand  at  the  price  at  which  he  can  produce  and  let 
houses,  fears  if  there  be  many  houses  of  a  similar  character 
empty  in  the  locality,  that  the  moment  his  new  supply  becomes 
ready  for  use  the  owners  of  the  existing  empty  houses,  finding 
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it  impossible  to  hold  out  for  higher  rents  than  those  actually 
offered  at  the  time,  will  at  once  lower  their  rentals.  Thus 
the  presence  of  empty  houses  tends  to  retard  building  enter¬ 
prise,  and  where  it  is  at  all  a  considerable  factor  may  lead 
to  a  serious  under- supply.* 


*  We  do  not  include  the  poverty  of  a  section  of  the  community  as  a 
normal  cause  of  shortage  of  houses,  because  in  the  definition  of  shortage 
adopted  in  this  chapter  (see  p.  80),  we  have  purposely  confined  ourselves  to 
the  shortage  of  houses  for  those  able  and  willing  to  pay  an  economic 
rent  for  a  sanitary  dwelling.  We  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  there  is  a 
permanent  shortage  of  houses  for  those  unable  to  pay  this.  We  deal  with 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  DWELLINGS  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

Section  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  brought  forward  so  far  points 
to  the  following  conclusions 

(1)  That  although  comparatively  well-to-do  working¬ 
men  are  living  in  houses  which  are  sanitary  and  indi¬ 
vidually  fairly  well  planned,  the  houses  are,  in  most 
towns,  crowded  too  closely  together,  built  in  long,  dreary 
rows,  without  gardens  or  adequate  space  where  the 
children  can  play. 

(2)  That  the  unskilled  labouring  class  is  living  in  very 
small  dwellings,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  only 
two  bedrooms  and  no  bath,  and  are  built  in  long,  dreary 
rows.  While  the  best  of  the  houses  occupied  by  this  class 
are,  according  to  normal  standards,  fairly  satisfactory, 
the  worst  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  slums. 

(3)  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  urban  workers, 
possibly  between  five  and  ten  per  cent.,  is  living  in  dwel¬ 
lings  which  are  not  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation. 

(4)  That,  owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  the  supply  of 
new  working-class  houses,  which  always  tends  to  lag  a 
little  behind  the  demand,  has  been  checked.  There  is, 
consequently,  a  shortage  of  house  accommodation, 
probably  in  about  one-half  of  the  towns  of  England  and 
Wales. 

We  think  that  any  future  policy  should  satisfy  the  following 
conditions  : — 

(1)  There  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  healthy 
houses,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
community.  g 
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(2)  In  the  provision  of  these  houses,  the  fullest  possible 
play  should  be  given  to  the  growing  desire  for  better  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

(3)  If  that  ideal  is  to  be  realised,  it  is  essential  that 
houses  should  be  provided  at  as  low  a  cost  'as  possible. 

(4)  Slum  houses,  which  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
national  physique  and  morale,  should  be  swept  away. 

Having  summarised  the  present  position  and  outlined  the 
general  principles  by  which  reform  should  be  guided,  we  may 
consider  methods  of  reform  in  greater  detail. 

We  must  recognise  at  the  outset  that  the  problem  of  urban 
housing  is  one  of  extreme  complexity. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  form  it  is  : — 

(1)  How  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  houses 
individually  satisfactory,  and  collectively  well  planned, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and — 

(2)  How  to  arrange  for  those  persons,  who  after  every¬ 
thing  possible  has  been  done  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  satisfactory  houses,  cannot  pay  the  rent  of  even 
the  cheapest  house  which  meets  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  healthy  life. 

We  will  consider  these  two  aspects  of  the  problem  in  the 
order  named. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  present  time  the  shortage  of 
houses  has  been  aggravated  by  special  circumstances.  But 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  providing  them,  such  as  higher  wages,  and  higher  cost  of 
material,  cannot  be  regarded  as  temporary  in  character,  and 
as  these  are  largely  responsible  for  the  present  shortage,  it 
follows  that  if  matters  are  allowed  merely  to  take  their  own 
course,  it  will  tend  to  remain  acute  for  some  time,  and  will 
only  lessen  as  rents  rise  sufficiently  once  again  to  induce  the 
speculative  builder  to  build  and  the  small  investor  to  invest. 

But  though,  through  a  rise  in  rents,  a  more  or  less  adequate 
supply  of  houses  may  ultimately  be  provided,  they  will  not, 
except  in  the  very  few  towns  where  town  planning  schemes 
have  been  adopted,  be  built  on  better  lines. 
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If  we  are  to  make  any  real  advance  in  the  direction  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  supply  of  satisfactory  houses,  at  prices 
which  the  working-man  can  afford  to  pay,  new  factors  must 
be  brought  into  operation. 

Let  us  analyse  the  conditions  which  would  lead  to  satis¬ 
factory  housing,  and  ask  how  far  they  exist  at  present,  and, 
where  they  are  absent,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  create  them. 

Section  II.  —  WHO  IS  TO  PROVIDE  THE  DWELLINGS 

IN  FUTURE  ? 

Before  discussing  these  matters,  however,  we  must  ask 
one  question  :  “  Who  is  going  to  provide  the  houses  in  the 
future  ?  ”  The  consideration  of  this  question  inevitably 
takes  precedence,  since  the  lines  of  reform  will  depend  on 
the  answer  to  it. 

Houses  may  be  provided,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  by — 

(A)  Private  enterprise. 

(B)  Co-operative  enterprise. 

(C)  Municipal  enterprise. 

WTe  do  not  include  national  enterprise  in  the  above  list, 
feeling  that  although  in  rural  districts,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
there  may  be  advantages  in  having  houses  provided  directly 
by  the  State,  town  conditions  are  so  different  that  such  a 
policy  should  not  be  undertaken  until  other  methods  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed. 

(a)  Private  Enterprise. 

As  we  have  seen,  private  enterprise  has  hitherto  erected 
about  99  per  cent,  of  the  working-class  houses  in  the  country, 
providing  annually  about  18  million  pounds  worth  of  such 
houses. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
supply  of  houses  are  obvious,  but  if  the  standard  of  housing 
is  to  be  raised,  adequate  control  must  be  exercised  over  all 
building.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  provision 
of  dwellings  differs  so  materially  from  that  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  that  it  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the  free  play  of  economic 
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forces,  and  house-building  is  now  subjected  to  a  considerable 
number  of  restrictions.  In  spite  of  these,  however,  a  number 
of  important  matters  are  left  uncontrolled,  or  inadequately 
controlled.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  little  space 
to  considering  the  directions  in  which  greater  control  is 
desirable. 

(1)  As  an  object  of  sale  and  purchase,  each  house  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  itself,  whereas  its  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
supply,  are  matters  of  public  concern.  There  are  two  ways 
more  especially  in  which  an  insufficiently  controlled  supply  is 
injurious  to  the  public  : — 

(a)  Too  little  regard  is  had  to  the  amenities  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

(b)  The  house  itself,  being  built  to  sell,  is  often  jerry- 
built,  and  rapidly  degenerates  into  an  unhealthy  dwelling. 

(2)  Dwelling-houses  which,  at  the  time  of  building,  satisfied 
the  accepted  standards,  get  out  of  date,  and  no  longer  conform 
to  the  minimum  requirements.  Such  houses,  if  owned  by  a 
public  body  which  provides  an  adequate  sinking  fund,  so  that 
the  capital  value  of  its  property  is  written  off  in  a  specified 
period,  can  be  demolished  at  the  end  of  that  period  without 
loss.  But  when  owned  by  small  investors,  to  whom  they 
often  represent  the  only  means  of  livelihood,  the  value  is  not 
written  off,  and  effective  measures  of  housing  reform  are  often 
impeded  by  the  strong  public  opinion  created  in  favour  of  the 
protesting  small  owner. 

The  first  of  the  objections  named,  viz.,  that  which  refers 
to  the  quality  of  the  individual  house  and  the  laying  out  of 
building  estates,  can  almost  completely  be  overcome  by  suit¬ 
able  public  control.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  we 
speak  of  private  enterprise,  we  are,  in  fact,  usually  referring  to 
speculative  enterprise.  When  building  a  house  speculatively 
a  builder  is  tempted  to  economise  in  every  particular,  and 
consequently  houses  built  under  this  system  are  apt  to  be  less 
solidly  constructed  than  those  built  on  contract  in  accordance 
with  a  specification  carefully  drawn  up  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  owner.  Many  speculative  builders  would,  no  doubt, 
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gladly  improve  the  standard  of  their  houses  if  they  saw  a 
prospect  of  selling  them  for  a  correspondingly  higher  price. 
At  present,  houses  are  produced  under  the  stress  of  competi¬ 
tion,  for  consumers  who  are  not  very  critical  in  their  choice. 
So  long  as  they  can  get  a  cheap  dwelling,  they  will  take  it, 
even  though  it  is  badly  built  and  provides  inadequate  accom¬ 
modation,  in  preference  to  a  better  and  more  spacious  building, 
which  is  also  more  costly.  To  some  extent,  the  builder  is 
already  protected  by  bye-laws  and  regulations  against  too 
unscrupulous  a  competition  ;  but  we  hold  that  public  control 
in  these  matters  must  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  future 
supply  of  houses  is  to  conform  more  generally  and  more  nearly 
to  modern  ideas  of  town  development,  and  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  we  shall  show  how  this  can  be  done. 

The  second  disadvantage  of  private  enterprise,  namely,  the 
hardship  to  small  owners  when  their  property  is  condemned, 
is  not  so  easy  to  overcome.  In  Chapter  VI.  we  suggest 
methods  whereby  it  may  be  mitigated,  but  even  their  adoption 
would  by  no  means  solve  the  problem. 

Having  mentioned  these  difficulties,  it  is  only  fair  to  allude, 
however  briefly,  to  the  important  part  which  private  enterprise 
has  played  in  the  past.  It  has  not  only  provided  the  nation 
with  dwelling-houses  amounting  in  value  to  over  eighteen 
million  pounds  every  year,  but  it  has  directed  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  working-class  savings  into  the  satisfaction  of  a  prime 
necessity  of  life  throughout  the  many  decades  of  industrial 
expansion  when  neither  the  State  nor  “  high  finance  ”  had 
money  to  spare  to  provide  homes  for  the  people.  This 
focussing  of  small  savings  upon  housing  enterprise  was  made 
possible,  chiefly,  by  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
Building  Society  movement — a  movement  which  has  contri¬ 
buted  largely  to  the  education  of  the  working  classes  in  habits 
of  thrift  and  self-help.  The  following  figures  will  help  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  part  played  by  these  societies.  The 
sums  under  their  control  are  invested  principally,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  this  class  of  property. 

At  the  end  of  1911,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales, 
1,474  incorporated  building  societies,  1,448  of  which,  with  an 
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aggregate  membership,  .of  535,438,  made  returns  to  the  Chief 
Registrar  (Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  124  I,  1912).  The 
total  share  capital  due  to  members  amounted  to  £40,923,611, 
and  the  amount  due  to  depositors  and  creditors  to  £14,909,897. 
The  total  assets  amounted  to  £59,197,384,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  was  on  mortgage  securities  of  £500  and  less. 

(bj  Housing  by  Co-operative  Organisations. 

Private  speculative  enterprise  suffers  from  a  disadvantage 
which  public  enterprise  does  not  share,  namely,  its  inability 
to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Public 
enterprise,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  disadvantages 
which  we  shall  presently  consider  and  which,  to  some  extent, 
counterbalance  its  superior  financial  position.  The  question 
therefore  arises  whether  the  flexibility,  astuteness,  and  energy 
of  private  enterprise  cannot  be  combined  with  such  guarantees 
for  the  safety  of  invested  capital  as  a  corporate  body  can 
offer.* 

The  answer  is  that  they  may  be  combined  in  one  form 
or  other  of  voluntary  co-operative  enterprise.  A  body  of 
private  citizens  may  not  have  the  daring  and  resourcefulness 
of  an  individual  speculator,  and  its  corporate  financial  guaran¬ 
tee  may  not  be  worth  as  much  as  that  of  a  municipal  authority 
which  can  offer  the  rates  as  security ;  but  it  retains  enough 
of  the  individual  speculator’s  business  talents  and  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  authority’s  financial  soundness  to  constitute  a  most  happily- 
blended  instrument  for  meeting  so  great  a  national  need  as 
the  housing  of  the  workers.  Moreover,  although  voluntary 
in  origin  and  constitution,  it  is  more  easily  subjected  to  State 
control,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  State  help,  than  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  while  no  practicable  scheme  has  as  yet  been 
devised  to  enable  private  builders  so  to  participate  in  State 
credit  as  to  enable  them  to  provide  houses  more  cheaply,  there 
are  several  possible  methods  by  which  a  voluntary  organisation, 

*  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  we  in  any  way  throw  doubt  upon 
the  security  of  capital  invested  in  building  societies,  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  excellent.  The  reference  is  to  the  capital  sunk  by  individual  owners  in 
individual  properties. 
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submitting  to  a  certain  amount  of  public  regulation,  may  be 
thus  assisted. 

(1)  Co-operative  Industrial  Societies. 

Housing  enterprise  undertaken  by  co-operative  industrial 
societies  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  In  1895,  the 
total  amount  of  co-operative  capital  invested  in  house  property 
in  Great  Britain  was  less  than  £2,000,000  ;  in  1912  it  nearly 
reached  £9,000,000  (£8,771,344,  of  which  £580,000  was  in 
Scotland). 

Of  the  above  sum,  about  one-fourth  is  invested  in  houses 
built  and  owned  by  the  societies,  and  let  to  members  ;  about 
one-fourth  in  houses  built  by  the  societies  and  being  gradually 
acquired  by  members ;  and  about  one-half  in  advances 
made  by  societies  to  members,  who  find  part  of  the  purchase 
money. 

The  sum  of  £8,771,344  does  not  cover  the  total  amount 
which  has  been  advanced  by  co-operative  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  houses,  for  much  has  already  been  re¬ 
paid.  The  total  sum  spent  or  advanced  in  1912  was  £394,468. 
The  interest  charged  varies  from  3J  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent., 
and  is  usually  about  4  per  cent. 

While  the  amount  of  co-operative  capital  thus  invested  in 
houses  is  considerable,  it  only  represents  about  the  300th 
part  of  the  capital  value  of  private  dwelling  houses  ;*  and  the 
amount  of  house  property  managed  by  Co-operative  Industrial 
Societies  is  only  about  the  1,200th  part  of  the  whole. 

Moreover,  as  even  co-operative  housing  enthusiasts  admit, 
the  quality  of  dwellings  provided  by  such  enterprise  in  the  past 
has  often  been  little  superior  to  that  of  dwellings  built  by 
speculative  enterprise.  In  so  far  as  they  are  willing  to  retain 
the  ownership  of  houses  built  with  their  capital,  and  are 
content  with  a  low  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  undoubtedly  have  before  them  a  considerable 


*  £2,418,500,000,  assuming  an  average  of  14  years’  purchase  upon  the 
annual  value  of  private  dwelliiig-houses  in  1911-12.  (See  Fifty-Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  II.  M.  Inland  Revenue,  Cd.  7,000, 
pp.  9,  73  and  90.) 
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field  of  socially  useful  activity  in  the  provision  for  their 
members  of  dwellings  of  an  improved  type  ;  and  from  the 
growth  of  the  movement  in  recent  years  there  is  reason  to 
anticipate  a  large  increase  of  activity  in  this  direction. 

(2)  Public  Utility  Housing  Societies. 

Under  the  Housing  Acts,  societies  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  the  rules  of 
which  prohibit  the  payment  of  any  interest  or  dividend  at  a 
rate  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  are  recognised  as 
“  Public  Utility  Societies,”  and  permitted  to  borrow  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  their  capital  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners. 

The  movement  for  the  organisation  of  these  societies  is  of 
quite  recent  growth.  The  first  such  society,  it  is  true,  was 
the  Tenant-Co-operators,  Ltd.,  registered  in  1888.  The 
second,  however,  The  Ealing  Tenants,  Ltd.,  was  not  regis¬ 
tered  until  1901  ;  since  then  the  number  has  greatly  increased. 
The  total  number  of  Public  Utility  Housing  Societies  in 
England  and  Wales  is  over  sixty — no  complete  statistics 
concerning  them  are  published — and  probably  about  fifty 
of  them  are  of  the  Co-Partnership  Tenancy  type.  In  view 
of  the  growing  importance  of  these  latter  societies,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  describe  their  working  in  some  detail. 

A  Co-Partnership  Tenant  Society  is  a  Public  Utility  Society 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses,  the  tenants  of  which 
are  usually  expected  to  be  investors,  and  any  dividend  in 
excess  of  5  per  cent,  earned  upon  the  share  capital  goes  entirely 
to  these  tenant  investors.  The  method  of  raising  capital 
differs  slightly  from  one  society  to  another,  but  that  adopted 
by  Ealing  Tenants  Limited  founded  in  1901,  may  be  taken 
as  typical.  Here  the  capital  consists  of  : 

(a)  Loan  stock  which  is  transferable  and  bears  interest 
preferentially  at  the  rate  of  4  or  4J  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(b)  A  limited  number  of  loans  withdrawable  at  stated 
periods  by  arrangement  with  the  Committee  as  to  the  rate 
of  interest  and  terms  of  repayment. 
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(c)  Ordinary  shares  of  £10  each,  the  dividend  upon 
which  is  limited  to  5  per  cent. 

(' d )  Capital  borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  who  may  lend  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  a  house  and  land,  after  the  house  is  built.  They 
charge  3|  per  cent,  plus  sinking  fund  for  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  thirty  years,  and  3f  per  cent,  interest  plus  sinking 
fund  for  loans  repayable  in  forty  years. 

The  surplus  profit  after  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
share  capital  is  paid  as  a  bonus  on  rent  to  the  tenants.  Thus, 
they  have  a  strong  and  direct  interest  in  increasing  profits  by 
lessening  expenditure  on  repairs,  by  punctual  payment  of 
rent,  by  finding  tenants  for  empty  houses,  and  by  assisting 
generally  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  society.  By  working 
in  this  way  for  the  increase  of  the  surplus,  they  make  the 
regular  payment  of  interest  on  capital  much  more  secure 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  tenants  were  not  investors. 

The  above  illustrates  the  principle  upon  which  all  Tenant 
Co-Partnership  Societies  are  founded.  That  it  is  a  sound  one 
is  obvious  ;  for  not  only  have  the  tenants  a  direct  interest  in 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  but  as  a  rule 
they  have  some  voice  in  the  management  of  the  estate  without 
being  limited  in  their  mobility  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of 
absolute  ownership  of  the  houses  they  occupy. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  statistics,  we  cannot  give  the  total 
capital  invested  in  houses  by  Public  Utility  Housing  Societies  - 
but  how  rapid  their  growth  has  been  in  recent  years  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1905,  the  capital 
which  the  Societies  federated  with  “  Copartnership  Tenants, 
Ltd.”  had  invested  in  houses  amounted  to  £92,000,  by  the 
end  of  1912,  it  had  risen  to  £1,190,000.  Undoubtedly  the 
growth  would  have  been  still  more  rapid,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  raising  that  portion  of  the 
capital,  namely  one-third,  not  lent  by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners.  Latterly  this  difficulty  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  acute  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  money,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  dividends  are  limited  by  law  to  5  per 
cent. 
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Much  effort  and  costly  advertising  have  been  necessary  to 
secure  capital,  and  all  such  expenses  have  of  course  swelled  the 
capital  cost  of  the  houses.  We  are  assured  by  those  who  have 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  movement  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings  from  the  State,  great  developments  might  be  looked 
for.  In  almost  every  town  of  any  considerable  size  there  are 
men  of  business  experience  and  social  enthusiasm  who  would 
gratuitously  direct  and  organise  Co-partnership  Tenants’ 
Societies,  but  are  held  back  by  the  difficulty  of  raising  one- 
third  of  the  total  capital  required.  Yet  it  would  obviously 
be  a  great  advantage  to  secure  the  help  of  such  men,  who 
would  enter  upon  their  task  with  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
better  houses  for  the  workers  and  no  idea  of  personal  gain. 

Before  it  could  be  decided  whether  further  financial  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  given  to  Co-partnership  Tenant  Societies 
by  the  State,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  present  financial  position  of  any  Societies 
which  were  willing  to  submit  their  accounts  for  such  an 
inspection.  Enquiry  should  concern  itself  not  only  with  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Society  but  with  the  economical 
management  of  its  affairs.  Where  the  result  of  the  enquiry 
is  satisfactory,  we  suggest  that  the  State  should  lend  a  larger 
proportion  than  now,  possibly  as  much  as  85  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings,  repayable  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  forty  years.  The  loan  would,  of  course,  be  made  on 
condition  that  the  Society  was  conducted  according  to  regula¬ 
tions  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  its 
accounts  were  periodically  audited  by  State  auditors,  and, 
further,  that  the  buildings  erected  and  the  general  planning  of 
the  estate  were  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
As  there  would  undoubtedly  be  an  element  of  risk  in  lending 
so  large  a  proportion  as  85  per  cent,  of  the  capital  required, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of 
iuterest  than  if  the  loan  were  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the 
capital.  The  difference  between  the  two  rates  of  interest 
would  serve  to  build  up  a  National  Insurance  Fund  against 
any  possible  losses. 
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It  may  be  urged  that,  in  order  to  render  the  transactior 
absolutely  safe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  demand  so  high  ar 
insurance  premium  that  no  Society  would  be  willing  to  pay  it 

We  would  make  three  observations  with  regard  to  such  a 
criticism.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  repayment 
would  commence  in  the  first  year,  and  as  the  houses,  if  properly 
constructed,  would  last  much  longer  than  the  forty  years  foi 
which  the  loans  would  be  made,  the  security  would  improve 
each  year. 

Second,  the  risk  of  making  a  loss  upon  loans  to  a  number 
of  Societies  scattered  all  over  the  country  would  be  less  than 
if  the  loans  were  confined  to  one  town,  for  while  house  property 
in  any  given  town  might  depreciate  in  value,  this  would  not 
be  likely  to  happen  in  many  towns  at  the  same  time. 

Third,  it  would  be  a  great  national  advantage  to  have 
scattered  throughout  the  country  building  estates  laid  out 
in  accordance  wdth  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  covered  with  houses  which  would  set  a  high  standard 
for  other  builders  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  general  standard  of  building  has 
frequently  been  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  estates  developed  by 
Co-partnership  Societies. 

It  would  surely  be  worth  while  for  the  nation  to  run  some 
small  financial  risk  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages.  The 
insurance  premium  demanded  by  the  State,  while  covering  all 
probable  risks,  might  therefore  be  less  than  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  (who  rightly  insist  upon  running  no  risk 
whatever)  would  be  obliged  to,  demand,  the  State  undertaking 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  there  was  one. 

If,  in  the  case  of  rural  housing,  the  State  is  willing,  by 
itself  erecting  houses,  to  run  the  whole  risk  of  any  possible 
loss,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  it  should  accept  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  risk  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  houses  for 
town  dwellers  under  the  best  conditions,  by  persons  acting 
solely  in  the  public  interest,  and  not  for  personal  gain. 

It  may  further  be  urged  that  to  carry  out  the  above  proposal 
would  be  to  place  Public  Utility  Societies  in  a  privileged 
position  in  comparison  with  private  builders.  In  answer  to 
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such  criticism,  we  would,  however,  point  out  that  those 
Societies  are  already  privileged,  since  they  can  borrow  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  they  require  from  the  State,  whereas  the 
private  builder  can  only  borrow  one-half.*  There  are  obvious 
reasons  for  this.  A  corporate  body  can  give  better  security 
than  a  private  individual  and,  further,  persons  acting  solely 
in  the  public  interest  should  be  able  to  make  a  greater  claim 
upon  the  national  credit  than  those  who  are  trading  for  private 
profit.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  for  the  most  part  Public 
Utility  Societies  would  employ  local  builders  on  contract.  For 
such  men,  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  loss  of  business,  but  a 
change  from  speculative  building  to  building  on  contract, 
which,  as  a  rule,  they  prefer. 

In  speaking  of  Public  Utility  Societies,  we  may  add,  without 
enlarging  on  questions  of  legal  technicalities,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  present  definition  of  a  Public  Utility  Society, 
which  is  restricted  to  Societies  registered  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  might  advantageously  be  en¬ 
larged  so  as  to  include  certain  types  of  company  registered 
under  the  Companies  Acts,  but  limiting  their  dividends  to 
5  per  cent. 


(c)  Housing  by  Local  Authorities. 

What  is  likely  in  the  future  to  be  the  sphere  of  the  local 
authorities  in  providing  houses  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  “municipal  trading”  generally. 
Whatever  the  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  throwing 
upon  Local  Authorities  the  work  of  building  houses  for  all 
their  working  class  population,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
course  will  be  adopted  in  the  life-time  of  the  present  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  proved  that  Local  Authorities  can 
build  better  and  more  cheaply  than  private  builders,  there 
will  be  few  to  deny  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  sphere  of 
municipal  enterprise  in  this  direction.  On  one  point,  certainly, 


*  Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  Section  67. 
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all  reformers  will  be  agreed,  viz.,  that  if  an  adequate  supply 
of  houses  is  to  be  ensured  the  public  authorities  must  provide 
them,  should  other  agencies  fail.  Also,  there  will  be  general 
agreement  that  private  and  co-operative  housing  enterpise 
need  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  great  extension  in  the 
public  ownership  of  land. 

As  we  shall  point  out  in  subsequent  sections,  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  such  extension  would  be  highly 
desirable. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  it  is  probable  that  local  author¬ 
ities  could  build  more  cheaply  than  other  builders. 

There  are  three  points  in  their  favour. 

(1)  They  can  employ  members  of  their  permanent  staff  to 
design  the  houses  and  superintend  their  erection.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is  much  saving  in  the 
employment  of  permanent  officials  as  architects  and  clerks  of 
works.  Public  Utility  Societies,  acting  on  a  considerable 
scale,  also  have  permanent  officials  of  their  own,  and  small 
builders  erecting  an  ordinary  type  of  cottage  do  not  employ 
architects,  or  if  they  do,  pay  very  little  for  such  help,  and 
copy  one  plan  over  and  over  again. 

(2)  If  they  erect  the  houses  themselves,  instead  of  employ¬ 
ing  private  builders  to  do  so,  local  authorities  can  buy  on  a 
large  scale  and  on  the  best  terms ;  and  even  if  they  build  the 
houses  by  contract,  they  can  place  orders  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  contractors  to  quote  low  prices. 

Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  detailed  and  minute 
attention  to  economy,  in  the  use  of  both  material  and  labour, 
possible  when  the  employer  is  himself  engaged  in  the  work 
of  building,  as  frequently  happens  with  speculative  builders. 

(3)  Under  existing  conditions  local  authorities  can  borrow 
money  more  cheaply  than  private  builders  or  co-operative 
societies,  because  they  can  offer  the  rates  as  a  security.  This 
advantage  undoubtedly  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
three  we  have  named. 

A  local  authority  can  borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  on  the  most  favourable  terms  the  money  for 
the  land  and  the  money  for  the  buildings,  the  former  for 
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eighty  and  the  latter  foiusixty  years  ;  whereas  Co-partnership 
Housing  Societies  can  only  borrow  from  the  same  source  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  must  repay 
the  whole  loan  within  a  period  not  exceeding  forty  years  ; 
while  private  builders  can  only  borrow  half  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings,  and  must  likewise  repay  within  forty  years. 

This  gives  municipalities  a  marked  advantage,  for  whereas 
the  annual  sinking  fund  for  £100  at  3+  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
rate  of  the  present  Treasury  Minute,  is  23s.  8d.  when  repay¬ 
ment  is  made  in  forty  years,  it  is  only  10s.  2d.  for  repayment 
in  sixty  years,  and  4s.  9d.  for  repayment  in  eighty  years. 
Thus,  while  a  local  authority  pays  3f  per  cent.,  including 
the  sinking  fund,  for  money  borrowed  for  land,  and  4  per  cent, 
for  money  borrowed  for  buildings,  a  Co-partnership  Housing 
Society  pays  on  two-thirds  of  its  capital  about  4|  per  cent, 
(interest  plus  sinking  fund)  and  on  the  remainder  4  per  cent, 
for  the  part  borrowed  on  debenture,  and  5  per  cent,  for  share 
capital,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sinking  fund.  A  private 
builder  pays,  say,  4  or  5  per  cent,  for  two-thirds,  or  perhaps 
three-quarters,  of  the  amount,  and  anything  up  to  6,  7,  or 
even  8  per  cent,  for  the  rest.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  set 
aside  anything  for  a  sinking  fund. 

These  differences  are  considerable  and  make  one  wonder 
why  only  one  quarter  per  cent,  of  existing  houses  have  been 
built  by  local  authorities,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  although  the  value  of  the  houses  would  be  written  off 
in  sixty  years,  they  would  probably  last  much  longer  and 
thus  be  a  valuable  asset  in  the  future. 

Undoubtedly  the  reason  is  that  local  authorities  have  never 
really  regarded  the  building  of  houses  as  within  their  proper 
sphere.  Any  proposal  that  a  local  authority  should  compete 
with  private  builders  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  un- 
'warrantable  intrusion  into  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  one  result  of  its  adoption  would  bo 
to  throw  builders  out  of  work,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  building  enterprise  were  under¬ 
taken  by  local  authorities,  the  work  would  be  let  on  contract 
to  local  builders. 
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Apart  from  this  general  dislike  of  municipal  housing  on  a 
large  scale,  the  standard  of  housing  adopted  by  such  local 
authorities  as  have  provided  dwellings  has  generally  been 
higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary  speculative  builder,  and  the 
higher  cost  this  has  involved  has  gone  far  to  neutralise 
the  advantage  gained  from  cheaper  money.  Thus,  though  the 
local  authorities  might  build  houses  of  better  quality  than 
those  of  speculative  builders,  they  would  not  build  cheaper 
houses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rent.  And  as  the  popular 
demand  is  for  a  low  rent  rather  than  for  a  well-constructed 
house,  only  a  limited  desire  is  felt  for  an  extension  of  municipal 
activity  in  this  direction. 

The  Municipal  Year-Book  for  1912  gives  particulars 
of  the  net  earnings,  available  for  payment  of  interest  on 
capital,  and  sinking  fund,  for  94  municipal  schemes  in  England 
and  Wales.  Of  these,  fifty-one  are  schemes  to  provide  cottages, 
and  cottage  flats,  and  forty-three  to  provide  houses,  chiefly 
tenements,  built  on  cleared  areas. 

The  former  show  an  average  net  return,  after  payment  of 
sinking  fund,  of  3-7  per  cent.,  the  latter  2 -4  per  cent.  If 
we  analyse  the  former  we  find  that 

2  schemes  yield  over  5  per  cent. 

17  between  4  and  5  per  cent. 

22  between  3  and  4  per  cent.,  and 
10  yield  3  per  cent,  or  less. 

The  exact  number  of  schemes  which  involve  a  charge  on 
the  rates  is  not  stated,  but  that  some  should  do  so  is,  in 
itself,  no  condemnation  of  municipal  housing,  for  many 
of  the  schemes  have  been  undertaken  to  house  those  who 
cannot  pay  an  economic  rent.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  many  cases,  as  stated,  the  standard  of  housing 
adopted  by  the  local  authority  is  decidedly  higher  than  the 
average  standard  adopted  by  private  builders,  and  the  example 
set  is  a  public  asset  of  no  small  value.  Indeed,  so  important 
is  it  that  in  every  locality  there  should  be  builders  erecting 
houses  which  conform  to  a  standard  much  higher  than  is 
demanded  by  the  minimum  requirements  of  local  bye-laws, 
that  sometimes  a  local  authority  might  be  justified  in  erecting 
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houses  merely  with  this  object  in  view,  just  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  might  cultivate  experimental  plots  of  land  to 
educate  local  farmers  in  up-to-date  methods.  Had  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  urban  authorities  been  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  local  private  builders,  they  might,  in  certain 
cases,  have  earned  a  considerably  higher  return  on  their 
capital. 

This  low  return  upon  municipal  housing  enterprise  explains 
the  prevalence  of  the  view  which  has  done  so  much  to  dis¬ 
courage  it,  that  it  is  bound  to  involve  a  charge  on  the  rates. 
Thus  we  see  that  hitherto  it  has  really  been  restricted  not  so 
much  by  actual  economic  disadvantages  as  by  popular 
misconceptions. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  municipal  housing  enterprise 
is  likely  to  be  more  active  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  We  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV.  that  economic  forces 
are  always  at  work  which  tend  to  make  the  supply  of  houses 
in  a  growing  town  fall  somewhat  behind  the  demand,  and 
sometimes  to  produce  acute  shortage.  Whatever  may  be 
done  to  cheapen  the  provision  of  dwellings,  this  tendency  will 
largely  remain.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  fraught  with 
grave  dangers  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
as  amended  by  subsequent  Acts,  provides  that  whenever  this 
contingency  arises,  the  local  authority  may,  on  representations 
being  made  by  four  inhabitant  householders,  be  compelled 
by  the  Central  Authority  to  provide  enough  dwellings  of  the 
kind  required  to  relieve  the  pressure.  In  theory,  therefore, 
it  is  recognised  by  the  State  that  the  duty  of  seeing  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  dwellings  is  available,  rests  on  the  local 
authority.  In  practice,  however,  such  responsibility  is  neither 
accepted  nor  enforced.  In  view  of  the  acuteness  of  the  present 
shortage  of  dwellings,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  not  inundated  with  representations 
from  householders.  Three  explanations  may  be  suggested. 
The  first  is  that  citizens  generally  are  unacquainted  with  the 
large  powers  placed  in  their  own  hands.  The  second  is  the 
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fear  of  increasing  the  rates.  The  third  is  that  “  what  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,”  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  particular  citizen  should  stir  in  the  matter. 
But  if  four  citizens  were  determined  to  demonstrate  the 
shortage,  they  would  find  themselves  involved  in  a  good 
deal  of  labour  and  even  expense.  They  would  have  to  col¬ 
lect  and  to  marshall  their  evidence,  and  bring  it  forward 
at  an  official  public  enquiry  where  they  would  be  closely  cross- 
examined.  And  even  if  the  local  authority  were  compelled 
to  build,  the  popularity  of  the  four  citizens  would  probably 
suffer  severely  if  through  their  action  a  fiedi  burden  were 
imposed  upon  the  rates.  In  Chapter  VI.  we  make  proposals 
for  reducing  the  financial  burden  which  the  enactment  of  such 
a  statutory  duty  would  impose  upon  the  local  authorities  at 
the  present  time. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation,  and  the 
failure  of  existing  legislation  to  cope  with  it,  we  feel  justified 
in  recommending  that  the  duty  of  local  authorities  partly 
implied  in  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
be  imposed  upon  them  expressly  by  direct  enactment,  and 
that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  see  that  adequate  and  sanitary 
housing  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  working-class 
population  employed  or  reasonably  likely  to  be  permanently 
resident  within  their  area.  After  careful  consideration  and 
many  consultations  with  housing  administrators,  we  submit 
that  such  an  obligation  is  essential  to  the  permanent  supply  in 
every  locality  of  enough  suitable  dwellings  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  population.  Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to  antici¬ 
pate  these  needs  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  it  would  not  be 
reasonable,  in  a  locality  where  the  demand  for  houses  fluctuates 
considerably,  to  demand  the  maximum  supply  of  dwellings 
required  at  periods  of  exceptional  trade  activity,  e.g.,  in  in¬ 
dustrial  centres  at  the  height  of  a  trade  boom,  or  in  seaside 
resorts  at  the  height  of  the  season.  The  Central  Authority 
would  have  to  decide  whether,  under  the  local  circumstances 
the  authority  was  fulfilling  its  obligation  in  a  reasonable  man¬ 
ner.  Again,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  a  local  authority 
responsible  for  the  adequate  housing  of  persons  who  for  any 
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reason  desired  to  reside  within  their  area  without  either  being 
employed  there  or  offering  any  guarantee  of  the  permanence 
of  their  residence. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  preferable  to  concentrate  housing 
schemes  for  neighbouring  areas  in  one  locality,  and  the  Central 
Authority  should  be  empowered  to  enforce  such  arrangements 
where  needed. 

Our  proposal  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  great  extension 
of  direct  municipal  housing.  Often  a  local  authority  might 
fulfil  its  obligation  in  other  ways.  Where,  for  instance,  the 
high  cost  of  building  land  was  an  important  cause  of  the 
shortage,  it  might  purchase  land  compulsorily  and,  after 
making  roads  and  sewers,  lease  sites  for  the  erection  of  working- 
class  dwellings  to  private  builders  (see  p.  123).  By  providing 
additional  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit  it  could  multiply 
the  area  of  available  building  land  and  lower  its  cost.  It  could 
stimulate  the  enterprise,  not  only  of  private  builders,  but  of 
Public  Utility  Societies,  by  taking  up  mortgages  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest,  or  it  might  subscribe  that  portion  of  the 
capital  which  these  societies  cannot  borrow  from  the  State. 
In  connection  with  town  planning  schemes,  it  could  so  regulate 
its  requirements  as  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  development  for 
purely  residential  areas. 

Probably  the  mere  knowledge  that  local  authorities  were 
obliged  to  make  good  any  shortage  of  dwellings  for  the  workers 
would  often  sufficiently  stimulate  private  building  enterprise. 
This,  however,  would  only  be  the  case  with  houses  which  would 
yield  a  commercial  return,  and  undoubtedly  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  statute,  local  authorities  would  have  to  face  their 
responsibility  for  housing  those  unable  to  pay  an  economic 
rent.  Under  existing  conditions,  this  responsibility  may 
appear  one  of  alarming  magnitude  ;  but  in  Chapter  VI.  we 
suggest  means  by  which  it  can  be  greatly  lightened.  Even 
if  it  were  necessary  for  the  local  authorities  themselves  to 
undertake  the  provision  of  houses  for  working  men  who  can 
afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent,  private  building  enterprise 
need  not  suffer,  for  in  most  towns  the  houses  would  be  built 
on  contract  by  local  builders. 
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Reviewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  extension,  and  possibly  a  considerable  extension,  of 
municipal  enterprise  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future  ;  but, 
after  full  allowance  is  made  for  this,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  great  bulk  of  new  dwell¬ 
ings  will  be  provided  by  private  and  co-operative  enterprise  in 
one  form  or  another.* 

Section  III.— HOW  TO  STIMULATE  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
GOOD  HOUSES  AT  A  LOW  COST. 

Having  discussed  the  probable  contribution  of  private, 
co-operative,  and  municipal  enterprise  to  an  adequate  housing 
supply  in  the  future,  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  means 
by  which  working  class  dwellings  of  a  satisfactory  type  can 
be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

This  will  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  following  matters  : 

(A)  The  price  at  which  building  land  can  be  obtained 

(B)  Means  of  increasing  the  available  supply  of  building 
land. 

(C)  The  cost  of  development,  i.e.,  construction  of  roads, 
sewers,  etc. 

(D)  The  cost  of  constructing  houses — whether  it  is 
possible  to  construct  them  more  economically  than  at 
present. 

(E)  The  burden  of  local  rates. 

(a)  Cost  of  Land. 

What  part  does  the  price  of  land  play  in  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  and  satisfactory  housing  accommodation 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  ?  First,  let  us  examine  the  actual 
relation  of  the  price  of  land  to  the  weekly  rent  of  working- 
class  cottages.  The  following  table  shows  how  differences 


*  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  powers  posses-^  d  by 
local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  workers,  a  brief  vdew 
of  the  existing  legislation  is  given  in  Appendix  A,  p.  2J  3,  which  also  co  i tains 
a  statement  of  the  work  undertaken. 
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in  land  value  affect  that  rent,  assuming  different  degrees  o) 
density  of  development. 


Weekly  cost  of  land  per  house  assuming 


No.  of  houses  per  acre  - 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 

Cost  per  acre  free¬ 
hold*  : — 

£ 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

50  - 

0-92 

0-78 

0-61 

0-46 

0-36 

0-31 

0-23 

0-18 

75  - 

1-38 

116 

0-91 

0-69 

0-54 

0'40 

034 

0-27 

100 

1-84 

1-54 

1-22 

0-92 

0-72 

0-62 

0-46 

0-30 

150  - 

2-77 

2-31 

1-83 

1-42 

M2 

0-93 

0-71 

0-56 

200  - 

3-68 

3-07 

2-44 

1-84 

1-44 

1-24 

0-92 

0-72 

300  - 

5-52 

4-61 

3-68 

2-76 

2-20 

1-84 

1-38 

1-10 

400 

7-36 

6-15 

4-88 

3-68 

2-88 

2-48 

1-84 

1-47 

500 

9-20 

7-09 

6-10 

4-60 

3-68 

3-05 

2-30 

1-84 

000  - 

1 1  -04 

9-22 

7-36 

5-52 

4-40 

3-68 

2-76 

2-20 

750  - 

13-8 

11-53 

9-10 

6-90 

5-50 

4-60 

3-45 

2-75 

1,000 

18-4 

15-38 

12-2 

9-2 

7-36 

6-1 

4-6 

3-68 

At  first  sight,  the  figures  in  the  above  fable  may  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  the  land  is  really  quite  an  insignificant 
item  in  the  total  cost  of  a  house.  With  a  density  of  forty 
houses  per  acre  (the  normal  density  for  the  cheaper  class  of 
house  in  large  towns)  every  £50  per  acre  spent  on  the  freehold 
of  undeveloped  land  only  equals  about  a  farthing  added  to 
the  weekly  rent,  while  every  penny  added  enables  the  builder 
to  pay  another  £220  per  acre  for  the  land.  This  apparent 
insignificance  of  the  price  paid  for  the  site  is  only  a  result, 
however,  of  the  excessive  crowding  of  houses  upon  the  ground. 

The  fact  is  that  the  working  man,  with  his  present  wage, 
can  onl  v  pay  a  certain  limited  sum  for  housing  accommodation, 
and,  if  the  cost  of  land  is  raised,  he  must  be  satisfied  with 
less  accommodation.  In  the  country,  where  the  land  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  most  houses  have  gardens,  but,  as  it  be¬ 
comes  dearer,  these  become  smaller  and  smaller,  finally 


*  The  above  table  refers  solely  to  the  cost  of  land  and  leaves  out  of 
account  all  development  costs  (for  roads,  sewers,  etc.).  Four  per  cent. 
interesi  >n  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  is  assumed  in  calculating  the  cost 
per  week. 
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being  superseded  by  back  yards  which,  in  their  turn,  decrease 
in  size  with  the  increasing  cost  of  land,  until  they  are  reduced 
to  the  bare  minimum  permitted  by  local  byedaws. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  the  high  cost  of  land  is  to  crowd  houses 
together.  The  long  dreary  rows  of  cottages,  “  cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined,”  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every  town  in 
England,  are  mainly  attributable  to  this  cause — a  fact  which 
it  is  essential  to  realise  if  we  are  to  understand  and  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  urban  housing. 

Working  men,  especially  those  of  the  younger  generation, 
are  becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  their  housing 
accommodation.  The  educational  work  of  housing  reformers, 
and  the  example  set  by  garden  suburbs  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  have  quickened  a  desire  for  houses  with  more 
breathing  space  round  them.  But  these  can  only  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  land  is  available  at  a  moderate  price.  From  in¬ 
formation  supplied  to  the  International  Housing  Congress 
of  1913,  we  learn  that  out  of  thirty-four  garden  suburb 
schemes  three  allowed  for  a  maximum  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
houses  per  gross  acre  ;  thirteen  for  twelve  houses,  ten  for  ten 
or  eleven  houses,  and  eight  for  less  than  ten  houses  per  acre. 
Yow,  if  we  take  twelve  houses  per  acre  as  an  average  figure  it 
will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  Table  on  p.  116,  that  every 
£100  of  cost  per  acre  of  land  is  equivalent  to  a  weekly  rent  of 
1  |d.  per  house.  The  dearest  land  which  has  been  used  for 
garden  suburbs  is  £500  an  acre  at  Hampstead  and  £400  at 
Liverpool  and  Coventry,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  roads  and 
sewers.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  the  high  cost  of  land,  as  we 
are  assured  by  those  responsible,  has  been  a  serious  handicap. 
Generally  speaking,  and  assuming  that  the  cost  of  develop¬ 
ment  ( i.e .  making  roads,  constructing  sewers,  etc.),  is  not 
more  than  about  £300  per  acre,  it  may  be  said  that  for  housing 
the  working  classes  on  garden  suburb  lines  not  more  than 
£250  or  £300  per  acre  should  be  paid  for  the  undeveloped  land. 
This  would  involve  a  weekly  charge  of  about  4-J,d.  for  rent  of 
land  or  9d.,  including  the  cost  of  roads  and  sewers.  When  more 
than  £400  is  paid  for  land,  either  rents  must  be  charged  which 
are  unduly  high,  or  the  houses  must  be  crowded  together. 
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We  have,  inquired  very  carefully  into  the  actual  prices  of 
land  suitable  for  the  building  of  working-class  cottages  in 
G6  towns,*  enl  have  received  information  from  47.  It  has 
been  supplied  by  solicitors,  builders,  and  others,  and  in  some 
cases  we  sent  a  skilled  professional  investigator  to  a  town 
with  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  it. 

The  prices  vary  so  enormously  within  the  same  town  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  present  our  information  in  anv  brief 
tabular  form.  In  some  eases  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
with  regard  to  a  single  town  would  occupy  many  pages,  and 
even  if  it  were  presented,  the  reader  would  probably  be  con¬ 
fused  by  the  great  mass  of  detail.  But  although  we  do  not 
give  all  the  particulars,  we  can  make  a  few  general  statements, 
based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  them,  which  will  roughly 
indicate  the  range  of  prices  paid  for  the  sites  of  working- 
class  dwellings.  From  the  information  received  we  have 
worked  out  the  cost  per  square  yard  of  the  nett  site,  but 
including  the  cost  of  the  land  given  up  to  roads  and 
back-roads  and  the  making  of  roads,  footpaths,  sewers,  etc. 
The  prices  we  cite  have  actually  been  paid  recently, 
and  we  have  excluded  any  figures  which  appeared  to  be 
abnormal. 


Less  than  3s.  per  square  yard  of  fully  developed  land  in  7  cases. 
Between  3s.  and  4s.  „  ,,  „  „  5  „ 


as. 


4s. 

5s.  „  6s. 
C>s.  „  7s. 
7s.  „  8s. 
8s.  ,,  9s. 
9s.  and  over 


6 

3 

9 

5 

5 

7 


*  Aylesbury,  Bath,  Basingstoke,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Blackpool, 
Bodmin,  Bogrior,  Bootle,  Brighton,  Bromley,  Burnley,  Bury,  Carlisle, 
Carmarthen,  Chesham,  Chester,  Chorley,  Coventry,  Dalton-in-Furness, 
Barlington,  Eastbourne,  Gloucester,  Goole,  Great  Yarmouth,  Harrogate, 
Haywards  Heath,  Ilerefoid,  High  Wycombe,  Huddersfield,  Hull, 
Ipswich,  Lincoln,  Littlehampton,  Llandudno,  London,  Luton,  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford,  Melksham,  Merthyr,  Middlesborough,  Neath, 
Norwich,  Oldham.  Peterborough,  Poole,  Preston,  Reading,  Redditch, 
Rhondda,  Rochdale,  Salisbury,  Sheffield,  Southend-on-Sea,  Stamford, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Sunderland,  Swindon,  Todmorde::,  Torquay,  Ulverston, 
West  Hartlepool,  Whitstable,  Widnes,  Yeovil,  ami  York. 
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With  certain  exceptions,  the  highest  prices  are  paid  in 
seaside  and  predominantly  residential  towns,  and  in  certain 
towns,  principally  leasehold,  where  the  land  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  a  very  few  owners. 

The  size  of  plot  varies  greatly,  usually,  but  not  always, 
inversely  with  the  price.  In  certain  towns,  although  the 
price  is  comparatively  high,  it  is  customary  to  have  a  fairly 
large  plot.  The  nett  size  of  building  plot  (excluding  the 
portion  paid  for  by  the  builder  but  occupied  by  roadways) 
varies  from  less  than  90  square  yards  in  some  of  the  Tyneside 
and  Lancashire  manufacturing  towns  and  others,  to  over  200 
square  yards  in  such  small  towns  as  Aylesbury,  Carmarthen, 
Melksham,  Neath,  Poole,  Redditch,  etc.  The  size  under 
recent  bye-laws  of  an  ordinary  site  for  a  “  Class  II.”  cottage 
in  an  industrial  town  is  from  100  to  125  square  yards,  and  a 
common  price  for  such  a  site  is  from  £30  to  £45.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  price  which  represents  the  cost  of  development 
as  distinct  from  the  cost  of  the  raw  land  varies  enormously, 
not  only  between  one  town  and  another,  but  between  one  site 
and  another  in  the  same  town.  So  great  is  the  variation  that 
it  is  only  possible  to  make  the  very  general  statement  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  price  of  fully  developed  building  sites  represents  the  cost 
of  development. 

Builders  who  buy  land  in  small  quantities  just  when  they 
require  it,  pay  much  more  than  the  wholesale  price  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  man  who  buys  land  wholesale, 
develops  it,  and  sells  it  site  by  site,  may  have  his  capital 
locked  up  for  a  long  time  before  he  disposes  of  it  entirely,  and 
the  price  which  he  demands  must  cover  the  probable  loss 
involved  by  waiting.  If  most  of  the  sites  sell  quickly  his 
profit  may  be  substantial,  but  if  they  all  sell  slowly  there 
may  be  little  or  nothing  left  for  him.  Where  the  development 
of  a  town  proceeds  practically  without  regulation,  a  number 
of  building  estates  may  be  opened  up  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  loss  through  waiting  may  be  considerable.  But  if  a  town 
were  developing  its  own  land,  it  ■would  not  open  up  more 
at  a  time  than  was  required,  and  much  loss  would  be  avoided. 
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In  addition  to  information  on  the  cost  of  fully  developed 
building  sites,  we  have  obtained,  for  31  towns,  particulars 
as  to  the  price  per  acre  of  undeveloped  land  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  working-class  dwellings.  Although  the  prices  of 
different  parcels  of  land  in  the  same  town  vary  widely,  it 
would  appear,  from  an  examination  of  the  figures,  that  in 
almost  all  small  towns  land  is  available  at  prices  which  would 
permit  of  an  open  development  of  building  estates  (that  is, 
not  more  than  12  or  15  houses  to  the  acre).  In  larger  towns 
such  land  would  be  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centres 
of  industry,  while  in  most  towns  of  over  100,000  population 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield,  before  land  at  £300 
or  £400  an  acre  could  be  bought,  that  the  workers  would  be 
obliged  to  take  train  or  tram  to  and  from  their  work.  In 
such  towns  land  near  the  centres  of  industry  is  only  available 
at  prices  which  would  render  it  difficult  to  effect  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  houses  built  to  the  acre,  and  in 
some  instances  its  cost  is  so  high  that  the  construction  of 
cottages  of  an  adequate  size,  to  let  at  rents  which  working- 
class  families  can  afford  to  pay,  is  well-nigh  impossible,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  “  warehouse  ”  the  workers  in  tenement 
dwellings.  London,  of  course,  is  the  most  striking  example  of 
this.  Whereas  in  some  small  provincial  towns  houses  with  a 
living-room,  scullery  and  three  bed-rooms, can  be  obtainedfor  5s. 
a  week,  and  even  less,*  in  most  parts  of  London  at  least  this  sum 
must  be  paid  for  acoupleof  small  rooms  in  a  tenement  dwelling. f 


*  8e»  p.  40. 

t  The  predominant  weekly  rents  (including  rates)  in  London  (May, 
1912)  were  as  follows  : — 


J\  urn  ber 
of  rooms 
per 

dwelling. 

Inner  zone. 

Middle  zone. 

Outer  zone. 

Two 

6s.  Ud.  to  8s.  (Jd. 

4s.  (Jd.  to  7s.  bd. 

— 

Three 

6s.  6d.  to  10s.  Od. 

5s.  6d.  to  8s.  Od. 

5s.  Od.  to  8s.  Od. 

Four 

— 

7s.  Od.  to  10s.  Gd. 

Os.  0d.  to  9s.  0d. 

Five 

— 

8s.  Cd.  to  13s.  Od. 

7s.  Od.  to  11s.  Od. 

Six 

— 

10s.  Od.  to  15s.  Od. 

8s.  Od.  to  12s.  Od. 

Hoard  of  Trade  Report  on  the  Cost  of  Living,  etc.,  1913,  Cd.  6955. 

We  remember,  of  course,  that  other  factors  than  the  price  of  land,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  cost  of  material  and  the  level  of  wages,  account  in  part 
for  the  high  rentals  in  London  and  certain  other  great  cilies. 
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We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  fair-sized 
garden  to  every  house  if  the  price  of  land  does  not  exceed 
£200  or  £300  per  acre  ;  and  yet  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
where  land  is  available  f  t  this  price  houses  are  built  in  long 
rows,  thirty  or  forty  to  the  acre,  and  we  sometimes  wonder 
“  why  is  this  ?  ”  The  answer  probably  is  that,  since  in  many 
towns  the  price  of  land  is  so  high  that  workmen’s  dwellings 
have  been  crowded  thirty,  forty  or  even  fifty  to  the  acre, 
houses  of  this  type  have  become  the  usual  standard,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  even  if  a  builder  can  obtain  land  at  £200  or  £300  an 
acre,  he  is  apt  to  follow  the  general  method  of  building,  and 
either  lets  the  houses  a  trifle  more  cheaply  because  of  the 
cheapness  of  land  or,  if  he  can,  takes  an  extra  profit  to  himself. 
No  doubt  also  some  saving  in  the  cost  of  construction  is  effected 
if  houses  are  built  in  long  rows.  But  it  is  not  so  great  as  is 
sometimes  stated.  For  instance,  it  would  only  cost  about 
£110  more  (or  £3  10s.  per  house)  to  build  five  groups  of  four 
houses  instead  of  building  an  unbroken  row  of  twentv. 

We  mention  these  facts  in  passing  because  they  show  that 
the  crowding  of  houses  to  the  acre,  producing  wildernesses  of 
long,  mean  streets,  although  it  was  originally  due  to  the  high 
price  of  land,  has  become  a  custom  which  may  tend  to  pro¬ 
long  itself  even  when  land  is  cheapened.  But,  unless  rents  are 
to  be  materially  increased,  the  size  of  building  plots  must 
always  be  determined  by  the  price  of  land. 

The  information  in  our  possession  is  not  sufficiently  general 
in  character  to  enable  us  to  classify  the  towns  of  England 
according  to  land  values,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
in  many  towns,  under  existing  conditions,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  build  cottages  'with  adequate  space  round  them  and  let 
them  at  rents  which  workmen  can  afford  to  pay.  It  therefore 
becomes  of  vital  importance  to  suggest  ways  in  which  land 
suitable  for  building  such  cottages  can  be  made  available  for 
the  workers  in  all  our  towns. 
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(b)  How  to  Increase  the  Available  Supply  of  Building  Land. 

The  price  of  land  is  largely  determined  by  the  relation  of  the 
available  supply  to  the  effective  demand.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  how  the  available  supply  of  suitable  land  can  be 
increased.  The  first  means  is  to  make  available  land  which 
is  at  present  being  held  up.  Every  piece  of  land  in  any  given 
area  suitable  for  cottage  building  which  is  held  up  necessarily 
tends  to  increase  the  value  of  the  land  not  held  up,  through 
reducing  the  available  supply. 

(1)  Rating. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  land  now  held  up  can  be  made 
available.  One  is  by  rating  it  upon  its  full  value,  instead 
of  upon  the  rent  which  is  now  being  obtained  for  it.  In,  or 
just  outside,  nearly  every  town  there  is  land  held  up,  and  put 
to  no  use  at  all,  which  pays  no  rates  ;  or  land  used  for  some 
entirely  inadequate  purpose,  which  pays  rates  upon  the  basis 
of  its  value  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  now  put.  Undoubtedly, 
if  it  were  rated  upon  its  full  value,  much  of  it  would  come  into 
the  market,  and  thus  by  increasing  the  total  available  supply 
the  general  price  would  tend  to  fall. 

Here  we  only  mention  this  method  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  available  land,  without  discussing  its  practicability.  It  is 
dealt  with  fully  in  Part  IV.  on  Rating. 

(2)  Public  Acquisition. 

Another  process  which  may  be  employed  is  to  provide  cheap 
and  ready  means  whereby  public  authorities  requiring  land  for 
building  purposes  can  obtain  it  compulsorily  at  its  market 
value.  At  present  the  cost  of  putting  compulsory  powers  into 
operation  is  often  prohibitive,  and  the  prices  fixed  upon  by 
arbitrators  are  unreasonably  high.  Much  evidence  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  statement  is  given  in  Part  II.,  Acquisition  of  Land, 
where  definite  proposals  are  made  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  public  bodies  or  private  persons  to  a  greater  extent  and 
at  a  more  reasonable  cost  than  at  present.  The  matter, 
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therefore,  need  not  be  further  discussed,  except  that  in 
connection  with  it  we  should  state  here  that  local  authorities 
already  have  the  power  to  acquire  land  for  housing  pur¬ 
poses  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  lay  out  housing  estates  and  lease  sites  to  builders 
for  the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings,  subject,  however, 
to  certain  crippling  restrictions.*  We  think  it  important 
that  these  should  be  removed,  and  that  local  authorities 
should  be  encouraged  to  purchase  and  develop  building  land, 
and  to  lease  the  sites  to  private  builders  or  Public  Utility 
Societies. 

The  combination  of  the  public  ownership  and  development 
of  building  land  with  private  and  co-operative  building 
enterprise  offers  several  advantages  worth  considering  : 

(i)  The  fact  that  land  compulsorily  acquired  by  the 
local  authority  at  a  fair  price  was  being  offered  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  to  builders  would  tend  to  prevent  the  price 
of  other  building  land  in  the  locality  from  rising  to  an 
unreasonable  figure. 

(ii)  In  addition  to  exercising  such  control  over  the 
laying-out  of  estates  as  it  possessed  under  Town  Planning 
powers,  the  local  authority  would  have  more  power  to 
control  the  design  and  construction  of  the  houses  them¬ 
selves. 

(iii)  Since  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  authority 
to  facilitate  in  every  possible  way  the  erection  of  good 
houses  at  a  low  cost,  it  would  charge  ground  rents  cover¬ 
ing  only  the  purchase  price  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  road- 


*  Under  Section  5  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1900, 
and  Section  11  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903,  local 
authorities  are  not  enabled  to  let  on  lease  developed  sites  for  purposes  other 
than  the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings,  a  restriction  which,  we  are 
informed,  severety  handicaps  them  in  developing  building  areas.  Indeed, 
only  two  municipalities,  Birmingham  and  Hereford,  seem  to  have  found  it 
possible  to  use  them.  Authority  to  buy  land  not  immediately  required  for 
the  purpose  of  housing  was  given  in  the  Act  of  1909  ;  but  only  Swansea  and 
one  or  two  other  authorities  have  so  far  availed  themselves  of  this  power. 
In  a  few  instances  permission  to  buy  land  for  housing  in  anticipation  of 
future  requirements  was  given  by  the  Local  Government  Board  prior  to 
1909. 
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making  and  sewebage,  and  other  expenses,  without 
additional  profits  ;  and  builders  would  thus  have  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  individual  sites  at  what  may  be 
termed  wholesale  prices. 

(iv)  The  increment  in  the  value  of  the  land  would 
ultimately  go  to  the  community. 

We  now  come  to  a  third  means  whereby  the  supply  of  land 
available  for  housing  can  be  increased,  and  that  is  by  improving 
the  means  of  transit. 


(3) — Transit. 

There  is,  of  course,  any  quantity  of  cheap  land  outside  all 
our  towns,  but  unless  adequate  means  of  cheap  and  rapid 
transit  are  provided  it  will  remain  quite  unavailable  for  housing 
the  urban  workers,  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  scarcely  affects 
the  price  of  the  available  land. 

The  housing  problem  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
problem  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit  that  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that,  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  any  adequate 
solution  of  the  former  must  necessarily  include  a  solution  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  tastes  of  the  working  men  have 
become  urbanised,  and  that  they  would  rather  live  herded 
closely  together  in  the  towns,  than  live  in  the  suburbs.  No 
doubt  this  is  true  in  many  cases,  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
growing  desire  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  live  outside  the  town, 
with  more  space  and  fresh  air  around  their  houses,  is  shared 
by  the  working  classes.  But  whereas  the  wealthy  can  travel 
in  and  out  by  motor-car,  quite  independently  of  any  public 
means  of  transit,  working  men  can  only  satisfy  their  longing 
for  wider  spaces  and  a  purer  atmosphere  if  cheap  and  rapid 
means  of  transit  are  provided  at  hours  convenient  for  them. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  where  this  is  done  the  working 
man  is  as  ready  as  the  rich  man  to  change  his  house  in  the 
town  for  one  in  the  country  or  the  suburbs. 

The  movements  of  the  population  in  London  which  have 
followed  the  provision  of  transit  facilities  afford  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  provision  of  adequate 
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transit  facilities,  the  population  has,  during  the  last  intcr- 
censal  period,  been  steadily  moving  out  from  the  centre  to 
the  suburbs.  So  marked  has  this  movement  been  that  of  the 
twenty- nine  areas  which  compose  the  Administrative  County 
of  London,  twenty  decreased  in  population  between  1901-11. 
Of  eight  areas  which  had  already  decreased  in  the  previous 
decade,  six  were  during  the  last  decreasing  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  Taking  the  Administrative  County  as  a  whole,  the 
decrease  amounted  to  0'3  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade. 

Where  has  this  population  gone  ?  The  census  returns 
show  a  definite  flow  to  the  fringe  of  Greater  London,  especially 
North  and  West,  unmistakably  following  in  the  wake  of  new 
transit  facilities  for  providing  communication  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  centre  at  fares  which  working  men  can  afford 
to  pay.  During  the  ten  years  1901-11,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  areas  which  constitute  the  “  outer  ring  ”  of 
London  (see  Census  Report,  Yol.  I.,  p.  xxiv.),  was  as  follows  : 
Surrey,  36-8  per  cent.  ;  Kent,  14T  per  cent. ;  Middlesex, 
42- 1  per  cent ;  Hertfordshire,  22'7  per  cent.  ;  Essex,  26-4  per 
cent.  The  total  urban  districts  in  the  outer  ring  increased 
by  32-8  per  cent.,  and  the  total  rural  parishes  by  43'8  per  cent. 
Taking  the  last  fifty  years  (1861  to  1911),  the  population  of 
these  outer  districts  increased  by  559  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  61  per  cent,  for  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 

The  desire  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  to  live 
outside  the  town  is  not  confined  to  London.  Wherever  suit¬ 
able  transit  facilities  are  supplied  they  are  rapidly  taken 
advantage  of,  and  evidence  similar  to  the  above  could  be 
given  for  such  towns,  among  others,  as  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

We  may,  therefore,  put  aside  as  baseless  the  argument  that 
working  men  do  not  want  to  live  outside  the  town ;  for  it  is 
not  choice  but  lack  of  opportunity  to  escape  which  keeps 
many  of  them  within  its  bounds.  Given  adequate  transit 
facilities  it  should  be  possible  to  provide  garden  suburbs  round 
every  town,  suburbs  where  land  is  sufficiently  cheap  to  make 
the  crowding  together  of  houses  quite  unnecessary,  and  where 
everyone  who  wants  a  garden  can  have  one. 
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The  provision  of  adequate  transit  facilities  would  not  only 
be  an  advantage  to  those  who  use  them,  but  to  those  who 
remain  in  the  towns,  for,  the  demand  being  less  urgent,  any 
urban  cottage  rents  which  were  excessive  would  tend  to  drop. 
Cheap  transit  acts  as  a  safety  valve  and  prevents  the  cost  of 
land  for  residential  purposes  from  rising  above  a  certain  point. 
This  fact  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  our  Bristol  investigator, 
who  writes  : 

“  Land  round  Bristol  is  not  in  the  hands  of  one  or  a  few  owners 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  large  towns.  The  tramways  have 
enormously  extended  the  area  available  for  building,  so  that  the 
monopoly  value  which  formerly  attached  to  all  land  near  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  much  less  than  it  formerly  was,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
a  ground  landlord  is  now  in  a  position  to  charge  excessive  ground  rents. 
They  are  kept  down  by  the  competition  of  other  landowners.” 

But  it  brings  with  it  other  important  advantages.  If  it  is 
desirable  for  wealthy  people  to  reside  in  the  suburbs  instead 
of  in  the  town  it  is  much  more  desirable  for  working  people  to 
do  so.  So  far  as  health  considerations  are  concerned,  the 
contrast  between  the  country  and  the  town  is  more  marked 
in  their  case  than  in  that  of  the  rich,  because  their  conditions 
in  the  town  are  so  much  less  favourable.  But  there  are  also 
economic  considerations  which  are  of  great  importance.  If  a 
working  man  lived  in  the  suburbs,  with  an  ample  garden  in 
which  he  could  grow  vegetables  sufficient  for  his  family,  and 
keep  poultry  and  a  pig,  this  would  not  only  mean  a  substantial 
addition  to  his  normal  weekly  income,  but  a  valuable  reserve 
in  periods  of  unemployment.  When  such  times  came,  instead 
of  starving  or  begging,  he  could  live  for  a  considerable  time  on 
“  home  produce.”  It  might  be  hard  fare,  but  he  would  be 
infinitely  better  off  than  his  mate  in  the  town  who  had  no  such 
reserve. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  bit  of  land  are  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  those  whose  work  is  more  or  less  casual.  Such  men 
could  dovetail  work  on  the  land  with  work  for  wages,  falling 
back  on  the  former  when  the  latter  failed.  As  recourse  to 
Labour  Exchanges  grows  more  general,  it  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  easy  for  a  man  to  work  on  his  land,  during  periods  of 
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unemployment.  He  can  register  at  tire  Exchange,  and  instead 
of  waiting  about  in  town  until  a  job  turns  up,  can  return  to 
his  garden.  In  the  case  of  casual  workers,  the  chances  of 
securing  a  job  tend  to  decrease  as  a  man  gets  older.  When 
he  lives  in  the  town  this  may  mean  great  hardship,  but  to 
the  country  dweller  it  would  only  mean  a  larger  proportion  of 
his  time  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  Such  a  man,  of 
course,  might  have  to  take  an  allotment  in  addition  to  his 
garden,  and  to  rely  upon  selling  a  certain  amount  of  produce 
in  addition  to  what  his  family  consumed. 

In  Belgium,  which  has  the  most  wonderful  system  of  cheap 
and  rapid  transit  facilities  in  the  world,  the  evils  of  casual 
employment  and  unemployment  are  mitigated,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  by  the  fact  that  enormous  numbers  of  men  live 
in  the  country,  although  they  work  in  towns,  and  have  a  piece 
of  land  attached  to  their  house  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
it.  Whereas  in  Belgium  only  23  per  cent,  of  occupied  persons 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  no  less  than  56 1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  are  living  in  country  districts.  This  means 
that  about  one-third  of  the  urban  workers  are  rural  dwellers. 
The  Antwerp  docker,  on  slack  days,  instead  of  hanging  about 
the  docks,  spends  the  day  in  his  garden.  He  may  not  earn 
so  much  as  if  he  were  at  the  docks,  but  he  is  infinitely 
better  off  than  if  he  were  doing  nothing,  not  only  financially, 
but  physically,  morally  and  psychologically — for  nothing 
demoralises  a  man  sooner  than  unemployment.  The  Brussels 
bricklayer  who  lives  outside  the  city,  does  not  come  in  during 
slack  times.  He  leaves  what  bit  of  work  there  is  to  town 
dwellers,  and  occupies  himself  usefully  on  his  land. 

Considerable  evidence  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
industrial  worker  from  the  possession  of  a  little  land  is  also  to 
be  found  in  Germany.  Thus,  Landrat  Berthold,  in  a  recent 
address  on  “  The  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Colonisation  of  the 
Industrial  Worker,”  gave  a  description  of  the  effects  of  such 
colonisation  in  the  district  of  Blumenthal  on  the  Weser  and 
Lesum  below  Bremen.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  says  ; 

In  the  period  from  the  middle  of  1907  to  the  middle  of  1909  we  under¬ 
went  an  industrial  crisis  which  for  many  months  deprived  almost  a 
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third  of  the  total  numbep  of  industrial  workers  of  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  one  wholesale  industry  had  within  six  months  to  reduce 
the  number  of  its  employees  from  2,700  to  700.  It  is  a  triumph  for 
the  economic  power  of  resistance  of  the  working  classes  of  the  district 
that,  in  spite  of  a  crisis  of  this  nature,  they  have  been  able  to  support 
themselves  and  puil  through  without  assistance  from  public  relief  funds. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  working  class  family  having  potatoes  in  the  cellar, 
ham,  bacon,  and  sausages  in  the  chimney,  and  goat’s  milk  available 
daily,  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  tide  over  bad  times  than  a  family 
without  these  to  fall  back  upon.  But  that  a  period  of  unemployment 
of  many  months’  duration — in  the  most  favourable  cases  a  substantial 
decrease  in  overtime  earnings,  a  decrease  in  income  derived  from  letting 
lodgings,  and  so  forth — could  be  so  well  tided  over  was  not  anticipated 
by  the  most  optimistic,  and  the  fundamental  reason  is,  I  believe,  that 
the  people  are  able,  when  times  are  good,  to  a  large  extent  to  store 
their  own  produce  and  put  money  in  the  Savings  Bank.  Our  Savings 
Bank  and  Building  Society  have  recorded  the  remarkable  fact  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  depression  no  default  of  rent  took  place. 
The  people  could  maintain  the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  would  have  been  impossible  if  they  had  not 
been  able  to  depend  on  their  own  garden  and  live  stock  for  sustenance. 
— (Quoted  in  the  “  Frankfurter  Zeitung,”  October  30th,  1913.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  provision  of  adequate  transit  facilities 
for  working  men  will  not  only  make  cheap  land  available,  and 
thereby  facilitate  a  drastic  limitation  of  the  number  of  houses 
which  may  be  built  per  acre— it  will  not  only  tend  to  lower 
rents  in  the  towns,  but  it  will  mitigate  in  no  small  degree  the 
evils  of  unemployment  and  casual  labour. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  there  are  such  great  advantages 
in  decentralising  our  town  population,  has  not  more  progress 
been  made  in  this  direction  %  The  answer  undoubtedly  is 
that  before  any  scheme  for  the  provision  of  transit  facilities 
has  been  adopted,  the  question  has  always  been  asked,  “  Will 
it  pay  ?  ”  and  unless  there  has  been  a  fair  prospect  of  financial 
success,  the  scheme  has  not  been  proceeded  with.  We  venture 
to  believe  that  if  the  decentralisation  of  the  town  population  is 
to  be  successfully  accomplished,  quite  a  different  policy  must 
be  piusued.  No  doubt,  if  transit  facilities  are  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  method  of  securing  immediate  profit,  there  are 
many  cases  in  wdiich  their  provision  would  seem  a  foolish  enter¬ 
prise,  since  they  could  not  be  provided  and  run  without 
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temporary  financial  loss.  But,  if  account  be  taken  of  the  incre¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  the  rural  land  which  will  inevitably  follow 
the  creation  of  such  facilities,  the  proportion  of  them  which 
v  o  ild  prove  financially  sound  would  be  enormously  increased, 
and  it  should  be  possible  even  in  moclerately-sizecl  towns  to 
provide  them  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Bringing  the  increment  in  land  values  into  consideration 
means  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  the  body  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  transit  facilities  should  levy  a  betterment  rate  upon 
the  land  served,  or  that  the  transit  facilities  should  be  provided 
by  the  owner  of  the  land  which  they  serve. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  methods,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  various  causes  which  had  helped 
to  increase  the  value  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  means 
of  transit.  Certain  property  might  be  reduced  in  value  by  the 
introduction  of  transit  facilities.  Again,  differences  of  opinion 
would  certainly  arise  as  to  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which 
a  special  rate  should  be  levied.  It  should,  however,  be  stated 
that  the  method  has  been  successfully  applied  in  certain 
American  cities  in  the  case  of  betterment  due  to  the  provision 
of  parks,  open  spaces,  and  boulevards. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that,  if  the  increment  due  to  the 
introduction  of  transit  facilities  is  really  to  be  secured  by  those 
providing  them,  the  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  would  be 
to  purchase  the  land  likely  to  rise  in  value. 

As  transit  facilities  in  our  towns  are  for  the  most  part  owned 
by  the  Municipal  Authorities,  these  would  in  most  cases  be 
the  right  bodies  to  make  the  necessary  extensions.  No  doubt 
cheap  transit  on  a  liberal  scale  would  involve  large  purchases 
of  land,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  would  be  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment,  for  any  development  in  a  town  wmuld 
almost  inevitably  follow  the  lines  of  transit. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Town  Councils  would  not  encourage 
any  extensions  outside  their  municipal  boundaries.  But  if  they 
were  going  to  get  for  their  municipal  exchequer  the  resulting 
increment  in  land  values,  they  would  be  much  more  enterprising. 
At  present  the  loss  on  the  transit  facilities  falls  on  them,  and  the 
increment  both  in  land  values  and  in  rates  goes  to  others. 

I 
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We  suggest  that,  where  sites  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
working-class  dwellings  are  not  available  at  reasonable  prices, 
local  authorities  should  not  only  have  wider  powers  than  they 
now  possess  for  providing  all  manner  of  transit  facilities 
within  and  without  their  area,  but  that  it  shall  become  a 
statutory  obligation  for  them  to  promote  such  schemes  with  a 
view  to  rendering  accessible  a  sufficient  area  of  suitable 
building  land. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  an  early  and  wide  exten¬ 
sion  of  transit  facilities,  and  having  regard  to  the  complexity 
of  many  of  the  problems  involved — such  as  the  method  of 
transit  to  be  adopted,  and  the  best  way  of  financing  the  enter¬ 
prise — we  suggest  that  an  official  enquiry  should  be  undertaken 
to  investigate  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  As  the  matter 
is  gone  into  more  thoroughly,  questions  will  arise  affecting 
the  extension  of  urban  areas,  or  alternatively,  methods  of 
allocating  the  responsibility  where  a  line  of  transit  runs 
through  the  territory  of  more  than  one  local  authority.  With¬ 
out  pre-judging  in  other  respects  the  results  of  such  an  enquiry 
as  we  have  suggested,  we  think  that  local  authorities 
should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
power,  whether  by  special  Act  or  confirmation  of  a  Provisional 
Order,  to  authorise  them  to  construct  tramways  or  to  provide 
other  transit  facilities,  such  as  motor  omnibuses,  anywhere 
within  their  own  area  or,  by  agreement  with  an  adjoining 
local  authority,  anywhere  within  the  area  of  that  authority. 
The  power  of  giving  any  sanction  that  may  be  necessary 
could  safely  be  entrusted  to  a  Government  Department. 

If  it  is  really  intended  to  make  a  marked  advance  in  transit 
facilities,  it  is  essential  that  these  complex  and  difficult 
questions  should  be  considered  and  settled  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

In  the  above  proposals  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  incre¬ 
ments  in  land  values  should  go  to  the  particular  individuals 
who  reside  on  the  land  developed  by  new  transit  facilities, 
but  to  the  community,  and  the  question  may  be  asked  whether, 
if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  possible  to  erect  houses  outside  the 
towns  and  to  let  them  at  prices  which  working  men  can 
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afford  to  pay,  bearing  in  mind  the  cost  of  travelling  to  and 
from  their  work.  Supposing  the  area  opened  up  be  wide 
enough,  including  a  large  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  a 
very  substantial  rise  in  land  values  might  take  place  before  a 
price  was  reached  which  made  the  provision  of  suitable  housing 
accommodation  for  working  men  impossible.  For  instance, 
if  land  were  purchased  at  £50  an  acre,  it  might  increase  sixfold 
in  value  and  still  not  exceed  the  maximum  price  which  it  is 
wise  to  pay  for  land  for  the  erection  of  workmen’s  houses 
on  garden  suburb  lines.  And  moreover,  the  value  of  garden 
produce  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  what  a  working 
man  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  his  house.  The  cultivation 
of  a  garden  by  an  urban  worker  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
its  cultivation  by  an  agricultural  labourer.  In  the  former  case, 
working  in  a  garden  is  a  complete  change  from  the  occupation 
of  the  day  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  a  continuation  of  it.  The 
history  of  English  garden  suburbs  affords  abundant  evidence 
that  many  working  men  greatly  appreciate  gardens  of  their 
own,  and  are  able  to  produce  extraordinary  crops  by  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  comparatively  small  plots  of  land. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  our  enquiry,  received  much 
evidence  as  to  the  keen  demand  which  exists  for  allotments. 
Only  very  few  of  our  informants  reported  that  any  allotments 
in  their  town  were  unlet,  or  that  there  was  no  demand  for 
allotments. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  kind  of  evidence  we 
have  received  in  the  majority  of  cases  : 

Manchester. — About  1,000  separate  allotments  in  thirteen  parcels 
of  land  ;  usually  300  square  yards  each,  let  at  10s.  per  annum.  Prac 
tically  none  are  vacant ;  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
Corporation  Committee  is  trying  to  find  further  suitable  sites. 

Stoke-on-Trent.- — There  are  about  1,000  allotment  holders  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  Borough.  Most  of  them  are  artisans,  such  as  miners  and 
potters.  Allotments  are  largely  taken  up,  and  more  would  be  taken 
if  they  were  provided  at  similar  rents  and  in  easily  accessible  places. 
It  is  a  wonderful  sight  every  evening  and  Sunday  morning.  A  friend 
told  me  he  has  thirty  houses  under  his  charge,  each  one  with  a  decent 
piece  of  garden.  When  one  is  to  let,  it  is  not  a  question  of  getting 
a  tenant  but,  to  use  Ids  words,  “  holding  a  court  to  decide  which 
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applicant  has  the  best  claim.”  Workmen  confined  in  close  rooms  or 
underground,  in  this  district,  seem  passionately  fond  of  a  garden. 

Bristol.- — The  demand  is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  within,  or  at  a  short  distance  from, 
the  municipal  boundary.  A  considerable  number  of  working-class 
houses  have  strips  of  gardens  large  enough  to  grow  some  vegetables  ; 
and  a  good  many  inhabitants 'in  such  districts  as  Bedminster  have 
small-lioldings  or  allotment  grounds.  Usually,  but  not  always,  the 
older  houses  have  better  gardens. 

Ipswich. — Adding  allotments  privately  owned  to  those  of  the 
Corporation,  there  are  nearly  a  thousand ;  some  of  them  let  at  a 
nominal  rent,  partly  to  give  the  unemployed  a  chance,  and  partly 
because  there  is  no  proper  tenancy,  and  the  men  hold  their  plots  on 
the  understanding  that  if  the  land  is  required  for  other  purposes,  they 
must  give  up  possession.  If  a  real  and  organised  effort  were  made 
in  the  matter,  much  more  land  could  be  made  available  for  allotments 
and  would  be  taken  up.  My  inquiries  have  impressed  me  with  the 
great  demand  there  is  for  allotments.  People  do  not  recognise  that 
there  is  a  genuine  demand  merely  because  there  is  no  agitation. 

Peterborough. — There  are  about  800  allotment  holders  under  the 
local  authority,  occupying  rather  over  ISO  acres,  and  in  addition  some 
20  or  30  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  Borough  are  let  for  this  purpose 
by  various  owners.  The  Council  has  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
land  for  allotments  in  the  South  Ward  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable 
unsatisfied  demand. 

Sheffield. — The  local  authority  lots  1,103  plots  of  400  yards  each, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  1.162  plots  of  200  to  600  yards  each,  and  various 
smaller  landowners  probably  about  750  other  plots.  Until  quite 
recently,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  a  few  smaller  landlords  were  the 
only  persons  who  let  land  for  allotments.  To  meet  the  great  demand, 
the  Corporation  have  lately  appropriated  for  this  purpose  part  of  their 
own  land  and  have  purchased  other  land  in  various  parts  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  area.  But  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  land  in  the  immediate 
suburbs,  land  has  had  to  be  purchased  at  considerable  distances. 

Middlesbrough. — The  total  number  of  allotments  provided  by  the 
Council  is  708,  let  at  15s.  to  17s.  per  annum,  including  rates.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  about  130  acres  of  privately-owned  land  are  let  to  420  tenants, 
chiefly  in  \  acre  plots.  More  land  is  offered,  but  this  is  rather  inacces¬ 
sible.  The  demand  for  allotments  in  an  accessible  position,  at  rents 
similar  to  those  now  charged,  is  not  satisfied. 

The  argument  that  the  yield  from  any  plot  of  land  which  a 
workman  could  possibly  cultivate  in  his  leisure  time  would  be 
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insignificant  in  amount  is  disproved  by  the  actual  facts.  Thus, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree,  a  few  years  ago,  collected  figures  showing 
the  yields,  over  a  period  of  three  years,  of  small  allotments 
held  by  a  number  of  industrial  workers  in  York.*  The  workers 
each  cultivated  about  a  fourteenth  of  an  acre,  and  although, 
in  many  cases,  the  allotments  were  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  houses  of  the  cultivators,  produce  to  the 
average  value  of  £53  per  acre  per  year  was  obtained,  the 
value  being  assessed  at  lowest  retail  prices.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  seeds,  manure,  rent  (at  £7  an  acre)  and  other  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  the  average  yield  was  £31  per  acre,  or  lOd. 
per  allotment  per  week.  The  conditions  were  in  no  way 
abnormally  favourable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  high  an 
average  yield  is  obtained  by  allotment-holders  elsewhere. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  produce  was  consumed  by  the 
cultivators  and  their  families.  A  man  would  probably  be 
quite  willing  to  set  the  net  gain  from  his  allotment  against  his 
tram  or  train  fare,  when  he  considered  the  immense  gain  to 
himself  and  his  family,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  of 
living  in  the  country 


(c) — Development. 

Although  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
cost  of  raw  land  and  its  cost  after  the  construction  of  roads 
and  sewers,  land  is  not  practically  available  for  building 
purposes  until  it  has  been  developed — and  the  actual  builder, 
who  buys  a  few  plots,  as  often  as  not  pays  a  lump  sum  for 
the  developed  land,  and  does  not  know  what  part  of  it  is  paid 
for  land  and  what  part  for  development. 

Moreover,  in  any  locality,  the  price  obtainable  for  the  raw 
land  is  in  a  large  measure  determined  by  the  cost  of  develop¬ 
ment,  e.g.,  land  on  a  hillside  where  development  is  costly 
will  be  worth  less  than  land  where  development  is  cheap. 
But  taking  a  town  as  a  whole,  economy  in  the  cost  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  important  element  in  providing  cheap  houses. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  figures  illustrating  the  actual  cost  of 


*  “  Unemployment :  a  Social  Study,”  191 1,  p.  279. 
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development  in  different,  towns,  because  it  varies  enormously, 
not  only  with  the  density  of  building,  but  according  to  the 
nature  and  situation  of  each  site.  Thus,  the  price  of  two 
adjoining  fields  may  vary  by  100  per  cent.,  but  against  the 
greater  cost  of  the  one  may  be  set  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
developing  the  other  is  twice  as  much,  owing  to  its  broken 
surface  and  lack  of  easy  access. 

For  these  reasons,  any  attempt  to  state  a  figure  represent¬ 
ing  the  average  cost  of  development  would  be  quite  misleading ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  give  some  idea  of  the  part  which  the  cost 
of  developing  land  plays  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  providing  a 
working  man’s  house.  In  the  course  of  our  investigation 
we  received  information  regarding  the  cost  of  sites  for  working 
men’s  dwellings  in  a  number  of  towns.  In  forty  of  these  the 
information  was  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  us  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  development  per  square  yard  of  net  site,  apart  from 
the  cost  of  the  land.  In  nine  towns  the  cost  of  development  was 
under  Is.  per  square  yard  of  net  site  (average  9d.) ;  in  eight 
towns  it  was  between  Is.  and  2s.  (average  Is.  3^d.) ;  in  eight 
towns  it  was  between  2s.  and  3s.  (average  2s.  44d.  ;  in  eight 
towns  it  was  between  3s.  and  4s.  (average  3s.  5d.) ;  in  six 
towns  it  was  between  4s.  and  5s.  (average  4s.  6d.),  and  in  one 
town  it  was  8s.  As  has  already  been  said  (see  p.  119),  the 
variations  in  the  size  of  plot  and  in  the  cost  of  development 
are  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  generalise.  From  such 
evidence  as  we  have  collected  it  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that 
the  ordinary  building  plot  under  present  bye-laws  for  cottages 
of  “  Class  II.”  in  many  industrial  towns  varies  from  100  to 
125  square  yards  net ;  and  that  the  total  cost  of  development 
for  such  a  site  is  very  commonly  between  £12  and  £20. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although  the  size  of  site  varies 
from  town  to  town,  the  above  figures  refer  in  all  cases  to  the 
usual  somewhat  crowded  development,  and  not  to  the  open 
development  found  in  garden  suburbs. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  development 
usually  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds  per  acre,  and 
any  reduction  which  can  be  made  in  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
real  importance. 
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Complaints  have  been  received  from  many  towns  that 
unreasonable  dem'ands  as  regards  the  development  of  sites 
are  made  upon  builders  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  investigators 
are  given  to  show  the  nature  of  these  complaints ;  it  must 
not,  however,  be  assumed  that  we  agree  with  every  individual 
complaint  or  proposal  for  reform  made  by  our  informants  : 

Sheffield. — According  to  the  Sheffield  bye-laws,  landowners,  before 
letting  land  for  building  operations  must  first  sewer,  channel,  kerb  and 
make  roads. 

After  the  estate  is  fully  built  on,  it  is  then  the  custom  for  the  local 
authority  to  call  upon  the  persons  who  own  the  several  properties 
erected  thereon  to  put  the  roads  in  a  condition  of  substantial  repair 
satisfactory  to  the  Council,  or,  in  default,  the  latter  will  do  so  at  a 
charge  of  £1  5s.  a  yard  frontage  for  back  streets  and  £2  10s.  a  yard 
for  front  streets,  thus  duplicating  and  needlessly  increasing  the  expense. 

Complaints  are  made  that  the  local  authorities  are  too  exacting  in 
certain  districts.  For  instance,  it  is  contended  that  where  roads  arc 
not  likely  to  be  greatly  used  for  traffic  that  a  lighter  and  less  expensive 
road  should  be  allowed.  On  this  point  Sheffield  has  made  some  slight 
concession  by  permitting  tar  macadam  to  be  used  on  certain  streets 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  paving  by  granite  or  gritstone  setts. 

Swindon. — The  Council  have  recently  passed  a  resolution  fixing  the 
streets  at  40  feet  width  ;  this  materially  increases  the  cost  of  roads, 
and  to  that  extent  prejudices  the  building  of  small  property.  I  think 
the  side  streets  might  very  well  remain  at  36  feet,  and  also  that  they 
might  very  well  be  made  up  as  second  class  streets,  whereas  they  are 
now  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  main  streets. 

Sunderland. — About  £1,000  per  acre  for  development.  This  in¬ 
cludes  formation  of  streets,  paving,  kerbing,  channelling,  footpaths  and 
crossings,  sewerage,  street  drainage. 

The  type  of  paving  insisted  on  by  the  Corporation  in  all  cases  is  of 
more  expensive  nature  than  is  reasonable.  No  difference  is  made  in 
streets  which  have  only  private  traffic.  The  carriage-way  in  all  streets 
must  be  paved  with  whinstone  or  granite  setts  not  less  than  6  inches 
deep,  each  stone  having  a  superficial  area  of  between  16  and  36  inches. 

I  consider  a  form  of  tar  macadam,  which  is  not  allowed,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  many  cases,  also  concrete  kerbs  instead  of  granite  would 
often  be  ample. 

Burnley.— I  understand  there  are  no  bye-laws,  but  there  is  a  series 
of  Improvement  Acts  regulating  these  matters. 

It  is  considered  absurd  that  all  streets  should  be  paved  with  granite 
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setts.  In  busy  thoroughfares  having  heavy  vehicular  traffic  this  may 
be  very  necessary  and  advisable,  but  in  other  districts  it  is  neither. 
From  this  cause  the  cost  of  paving -is  much  too  high.  An  ordinary 
four-  or  five-roomed  house  would  cost  £22  to  £25  (if  a  corner  house 
probably  £60  to  £65)  for  levelling,  channelling,  surface  water  drains 
( not  sewering),  gullies,  kerbs,  flagging  and  paving  with  grit  blocks. 

I  consider  this  complaint  perfectly  justified.  In  many  streets  there 
is  little  or  no  vehicular  traffic,  and  in  such  cases  this  expensive  paving 
is  a  waste  of  money.  It  would  be  much  better,  too,  if  the  streets  were 
not  made  so  wide  (just  wide  enough  for  two  carts  to  pass),  and  the  space 
thus  saved  utilised  for  larger  gardens.  This  would,  with  the  abolition 
of  granite  setts,  effect  a  great  saving  in  paving  expenses,  and  make 
the  street  pleasanter  and  healthier. 

Liverpool. — At  present  streets  in  the  suburbs  are  required  to  be 
made  on  the  same  specification  as  main  traffic  routes.  A  direct  out¬ 
come  of  the  application  of  this  bye-law  is  readily  seen  in  the  new 
suburbs,  where  in  residential  areas  all  streets  are  made  practically  of 
equal  importance,  whether  main  roads  or  subordinate  residential  roads. 

Ultimately  it  would  be  to  the  great  benefit  of  a  growing  district  if 
the  bye-laws  were  relaxed,  so  as  to  allow  some  of  the  subordinate  roads 
to  be  treated  in  a  much  more  rustic  and  pleasing  way  ;  also  the  cost 
of  development  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

For  ordinary  purposes  in  the  suburbs  a  30-feet  street  is  ample,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  main  traffic  routes  are  carefully  laid  out ;  but  for  the 
last  few  years  the  narrowest  “  adoptable  ”  street  must  be  36  feet  wide. 
If  some  of  the  non-traffic  subordinate  roads  in  residential  parts  were 
allowed  to  be  made  narrower  and  more  lightly  metalled,  and  treated 
more  as  avenues  or  lesser  boulevards,  the  whole  district  so  treated  would 
be  infinitely  more  desirable  as  a  residential  area  than  if  all  roads  are 
made  to  one  needlessly  high  specification  at  unnecessarily  large  ex¬ 
penditure.  Such  a  treatment  of  roads  must,  of  course,  be  carefully 
prepared  for  the  whole  area  beforehand  ;  and  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Town  Planning  Act  this  procedure  is  possible,  for  under  the  Act 
the  bye-laws  relating  to  road-making  need  not  be  adhered  to.  Estate 
owners  developing  large  areas  by  proceeding  under  the  Town  Planning 
Act  gain  this  two-fold  benefit  : 

(1)  Greatly  reduced  cost  of  development; 

(2)  A  more  pleasing  and  desirable  residential  district. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Town  Planning  Act  the  whole  question 
of  bye-laws  relating  to  street  development  in  the  districts  surrounding 
a  city  requires  complete  and  immediate  revision. 

West  Ham. — Back  street  development  under  Private  Street  Works 
Act  is  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  expense.  Thus,  street  formation  and 
ultimate  development  in  West  Ham  is  about  30s.  per  foot  frontage  of 
house  or  land  abutting  thereon,  in  East  Ham  about  20s.  per  foot. 
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After  formation  of  street,  and  previous  to  its  being  taken  over  by 
local  authority,  the  owner  has  to  make  same  up  to  Private  Street  Works 
Act  requirements,  and  this  costs  about  20s.  per  foot  run  of  house  or 
land  frontage,  whilst  for  work  equally  suitable  in  East  Ham  the  charges 
are  10s.  per  foot. 

Bury. — The  back  streets  in  Bury  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  builders 
and  property-owners,  unnecessarily  wide,  namely  20  feet,  which  entails 
a  large  amount  of  expense  in  paving.  Also  the  streets  are  paved  with 
unnecessarily  large  paving  setts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  property- 
owners,  ought  not  to  be  required.  In  certain  streets,  where  the  only 
traffic  is  a  milk- cart  or  greengrocer’s  cart,  macadam  is  sufficient,  and 
could  be  done  at  one-third  the  cost  of  setts. 

Manchester. — All  builders  without  exception  complain  that  recent 
changes  in  the  bye-laws  requiring  wider  streets  have  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  paving.  They  further  say  that  the  price  per  super  yard 
has  increased  apart  from  the  requirements  of  wider  streets. 

The  bye-law  governing  the  width  of  new  streets  provides  that  “  every 
person  that  shall  lay  out  a  new  main  street  shall  so  lay  out  such  a 
street  that  the  width  thereof  shall  be  50  feet  at  least,”  and  “  the  person 
that  shall  lay  out  a  new  secondary  street  shall  lay  out  such  streets 
to  the  width  of  42  feet  at  least.”  New  back  streets  must  be  paved  to  a 
minimum  width  of  9  feet.  The  corners  of  all  new  streets  must  be 
splayed  off.  The  figure  before  1908  for  secondary  streets  was  36  feet. 
Builders  make  no  complaints  as  to  the  width  of  streets,  but  complain 
of  the  extra  cost  of  paving  entailed. 

We  consider  these  complaints  are  justifiable.  In  many  cases  the 
paved  portion  of  the  streets  is  unnecessarily  wide,  and  if  the  roadway 
was  made  narrower  without  diminishing  the  width  of  the  street,  and 
the  space  so  saved  was  thrown  into  small  strips  of  gardens  in  the  front 
of  the  house,  adequate  ventilation  and  light  would  be  preserved,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  builder  materially  reduced. 

Huddersfield. — Those  desiring  to  build  house  property  complain 
of  the  bye-law  in  regard  to  width  of  streets,  winch  lays  down  the  rule 
“  that  all  streets  over  100  yards  in  length  or  likely  to  be  extended  to 
over  100  yards  in  length  be  laid  out  at  a  width  not  less  than  36  feet.” 

Under  powers  obtained  under  the  Huddersfield  Improvement  Act, 
1871,  an  exception  was  recently  made  in  respect  to  streets  on  the 
Avenue  Estate,  which  is  being  developed  on  garden  city  lines,  when 
streets  of  33  feet  were  sanctioned,  15  feet  being  macadam,  3  feet  each 
side  being  laid  down  to  grass,  6  feet  each  side  being  footpath. 

Builders  also  complain  of  the  bye-law  which  stipulates  that  all  new 
houses  shall  be  1  foot  above  the  level  of  the  street.  It  is  urged  that 
such  a  bye-law  is  not  enforced  on  the  Bournville  Estate. 

The  Local  Authority  are  insisting  on  tar  macadam  roads  being 
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made  in  many  of  the  new  streets.  The  charges  for  these  are  considered 
by  local  builders  to  be  excessive,  and,  in  part,  responsible  for  the 
increased  cost  of  building. 

Norwich. — There  is  a  view  of  street  development  which  is  pressed 
strongly  from  some  quarters,  and  which  arises  upon  the  resolution  of 
the  City  Council  to  make  up  streets  at  the  cost  of  the  private  owners. 
It  is  said  that  such  streets  are  made  up  to  a  standard  that  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  high,  and  while  this  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  quite 
certainly  the  fact  that  private  streets  are  made  up  to  a  standard  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  that  at  which  the  streets  repairable  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large  are  constructed  and  maintained. 

A  large  number  of  private  streets  are  always  waiting  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  if  a  lower  standard 
were  adopted  the  Council  would  find  it  possible  to  deal  more  com¬ 
prehensively  with  the  completion  of  such  work.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  fix  some  relative  standard  beyond  which  a  Local  Authority  could 
not  compel  the  private  owner  to  go,  or  where  the  expense  exceeds  a 
certain  proportion  of  value  or  of  frontage,  the  excess  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  Local  Authority. 

Peterborough. — There  have  been  complaints  by  local  builders  as 
to  the  new  and  more  stringent  bye-laws  imposed  by  the  Local  Authority 
in  regard  to  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  roads.  These  bye-laws 
require  a  heavier  metalling,  also  kerb  and  channelling,  than  hitherto. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  additional  expenditure,  incurred  in 
complying  with  these  new  requirements,  has  in  several  cases  handi¬ 
capped  prospective  road  development. 

Conversation  with  a  gentleman  of  the  town  who  has  of  recent  years 
been  largely  responsible  for  considerable  road  development  and  build¬ 
ing  of  artisan  class  dwellings  goes  to  show  that  the  bye-laws  with  regard 
to  street  development  have  been  a  very  serious  handicap  to  himself 
and  others,  and  as  matters  stand  at  present  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
contemplate  further  development. 

In  conversation  with  a  builder  and  contractor  who  has  laid  out 
several  estates  in  the  city,  this  gentleman  informed  me  that  if  the 
owners  of  a  certain  estate,  an  area  of  about  15  acres,  were  to  offer 
him  the  land  gratis,  on  condition  that  he  laid  out  roads  and  properly 
developed  it,  he  should  hesitate  before  he  accepted  such  offer,  because 
the  cost  of  development  would  be  so  great  under  the  present  bye-laws. 

Hendon  U.D. — Roads  are  required  by  the  bye-laws  to  be  50  feet 
wide.  This  adds  considerably  to  the  cost.  In  addition,  the  following 
requirements  as  to  sewers  are  made  by  the  Council,  through  their 
Surveyor,  under  the  powers  which  they  have,  or  believe  they  have, 
under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

The  minimum  depth  allowed  for  sewers  is  8  feet,  which  on 
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undulating  ground  means  practically  increasing  the  depth  all 
over,  as  the  depth  is  governed  by  the  minimum  point. 

The  sewers  must  be  all  laid  on  and  haunched  up  with  concrete. 

In  some  cases  they  have  required  the  sewers  to  be  completely 
surrounded  by  concrete. 

The  manholes  are  of  a  very  expensive  character,  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  jackctted  with  concrete  outside  the  brickwork. 
The  extra  depth  in  these  manholes  due  to  the  8  feet  minimum 
depth  of  sewer  is  a  serious  item. 

These  items  alone  probably  increase  the  cost  of  all  roads  by  13s. 
per  lineal  yard  over  the  usual  first-class  requirements  for  sewer  and 
surface  water  drains. 

Altogether  the  roads  cost  from  £4  to  £4  10s.  per  lineal  yard  for  the 
first  make-up,  and  at  least  as  much  for  second  make-up,  or  from  £8 
to  £9  per  lineal  yard  from  first  to  last. 

In  most  of  the  above  cases,  the  chief  complaint  is  that  the 
streets  required  under  local  bye-laws  are  excessively  wide  for 
such  traffic  as  they  have  to  bear ;  though  what  is  meant 
probably  is  that  builders  regard  as  unreasonable  the  width 
of  road  which  they  are  compelled  to  pave,  and  that  they 
would  be  quite  willing — apart  from  this — to  increase  the  width 
between  the  building  lines  either  by  providing  grass  margins 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  or  by  giving  small  front  gardens  to 
the  houses.  They  also  consider  that  the  specification  for  road¬ 
making  and  pavement  insisted  upon  is  unnecessary  for  purely 
residential  streets.  Similar  complaints  are  made  with  regard 
to  the  regulations  governing  the  construction  of  drains  and 
sewers.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  matters,  local  authorities 
are  tempted  to  make  unduly  stringent  regulations,  because 
the  cost  of  repair  has  to  be  met  from  the  rates,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  falls  entirely  upon  the  builder. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  items  which  add  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  the  cost  of  providing  houses  for  the  working  classes. 
In  many  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Liverpool,  Ealing  and 
Finchley,  Private  Acts  require  a  cross  street  every  600  feet. 
Where  the  method  of  development  is  to  put  the  maximum 
number  of  houses  of  narrow  frontage  upon  the  land,  such  a 
regulation  may  not  be  unreasonable,  nor,  owing  to  the  number 
of  roads  required  for  such  development  in  any  case,  would 
it  make  a  large  proportionate  increase  in  the  cost ;  but  where 
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few  houses  to  the  acre  are  built,  and  large  frontage  is  given,  it 
becomes  unnecessary. 

When  Municipalities  or  Public  Utility  Societies  try  to  build 
cottages  on  improved  lines,  they  have  to  compete  with  those 
built  on  the  old  lines.  Reducing  the  number  of  houses  to  the 
acre  must  add  something  to  the  cost  of  land  per  house,  and 
increasing  the  frontage  to  make  back  projections  less  ob¬ 
structive  (see  p.  219)  must  add  to  the  cost  of  road  per  house. 
If,  in  addition,  there  are  regulations  and  Private  Acts  requir¬ 
ing  frequent  cross  streets,  expensive  back  roads,  as  usual  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  parapets  between  the  houses,  and 
unnecessary  height  of  rooms,  the  cumulative  effect  is  often 
to  make  building  on  improved  lines  impracticable. 

The  Local  Government  Board  does  not  interfere  with  local 
bye-laws  and  requirements,  unless  appealed  to,  when  it  has 
power,  under  Section  44,  of  the  Act  of  1909,  as  follows  : 

If  the  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied,  by  local  enquiry  or 
otherwise,  that  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  within 
any  borough,  or  urban  or  rural  district,  is  unreasonably  impeded  in 
consequence  of  any  bye-laws  with  respect  to  new  streets  or  buildings 
in  force  therein,  the  Board  may  require  the  Local  Authority  to  revoke 
such  bye-laws  or  to  make  such  new  bye-laws  as  the  Board  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  lemoval  of  the  impediment.  If  the  Local  Authority 
do  not  within  three  months  after  such  requisition  comply  therewith, 
the  Board  may  themselves  revoke  such  bye-laws,  and  make  such  m  w 
bye-laws  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  im¬ 
pediment,  and  such  new  bye-laws  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  had  been 
duly  made  by  the  Local  Authority  and  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

Shortly  after  the  1909  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act 
became  law,  builders  in  Gateshead  tried  by  means  of  this 
clause,  to  get  a  local  bye-law  abrogated  which  they  considered 
unnecessary  and  burdensome.  The  Local  Government  Board 
inspector  reported,  however,  that  “  there  was  no  lack  of 
working-class  accommodation  in  the  borough,”  and  so  the 
Board  refused  to  act.  This  gave  rise  to  the  impression, 
among  builders,  that  the  Board  would  not  interfere  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  building  was  virtually  stopped  because 
of  certain  bye-laws.  As  this  would  always  be  difficult  to 
prove,  they  became  discouraged  (probably  with  little  reason), 
and  no  action  whatever  has  resulted  from  this  clause. 
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In  considering  the  question  of  bye-laws,  the  powers  given 
to  Corporations  by  their  private  Acts  of  Parliament  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

While  the  broad  lines  of  development  are  decided  by  local 
bye-laws,  and  special  powers  are  given  to  Corporations  by 
private  Acts  of  Parliament,  within  these  limits  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  elasticity,  and  in  any  given  case  the  local  authority 
may  interpret  its  own  requirements  as  harshly  or  as  leniently 
as  it  likes.  The  complaint  of  builders  is  sometimes  not  so  much 
against  the  bye-laws  themselves  as  against  their  arbitrary 
interpretation  upon  the  advice  of  the  local  surveyor,  and  against 
the  requirements  he  makes  under  the  powers  given  him  under 
the  Public  Health  Act.  Thus,  one  of  our  investigators,  with 
a  wide  experience  in  these  matters,  writes  : 

Nearly  twenty  years’  experience  of  the  Highway  Authority  has 
forced  upon  the  writer  the  conviction  that  the  Local  Authority  is 
clothed  with  powers  that  it  should  not  possess,  and,  in  very  numerous 
cases,  the  construction  placed  upon  its  bye-laws,  and  the  clauses  of 
its  Acts  of  Parliament,  has  operated  harshly  upon  persons  desirous 
of  putting  land  to  its  full  and  reasonable  use.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  continuity  of  practice  or  principle,  and  it  is  constantly  alleged  that 
what  is  allowed  to  “  A  ”  is  disallowed  to  “  B,”  and  that  the  man  who 
stands  well  with  the  members  of  the  Authority  meets  with  greater 
consideration  than  the  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  them. 

Although,  in  theory,  no  dictatorial  powers  are  given  to  local 
surveyors,  in  practice  a  good  deal  depends  upon  their  judg¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  incorporate  in  the 
Local  Building  Bye-Laws  all  eventualities  as  regards  drainage 
and  road-making,  and  to  stipulate  and  provide  for  exact 
requirements  with  regard  to  them.  Under  Section  25  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  for  instance,  the  size,  materials,  level 
and  fall  of  connecting  drains  must  be  such  “  as  on  the  report 
of  the  surveyor  may  appear  to  the  urban  authority  to  be 
necessary.” 

Generally,  the  bye-laws  of  the  Authority  require  plans  a;. cl  spce'fica- 
tions  of  the  building  and  its  drainage  to  be  submitted  to  the  Authority. 
These  are  referred  to  the  Surveyor  who  is  to  report  to  the  Authority. 
The  Authority  must  then  decide  as  to  the  .sufficiency  of  the  proposed 
drainage,  and  give  their  directions  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed, 
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There  does  not  appear  -to  bo  any  appeal  against  their  directions  if 
their  discretion  has  been  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  power  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  section.* 

The  model  bye-laws,  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  make  it  clear  that  a  considerable  amount  of  discretion 
in  their  interpretation  must  be  left  to  the  local  authorities. 
Thus,  a  street  is  to  be  laid  out  “  at  such  a  level  as  will  afford 
the  easiest  practicable  gradients  ”  (Par  4).  If  a  site  requires 
to  be  raised,  it  shall  have  “  properly  deposited  thereon  a 
layer  or  layers  of  sound  and  suitable  material  sufficient  to 
elevate  such  site  to  an  adequate  height.”  (Par.  12).  For 
drainage,  the  builder  is  required  to  use  good ,  sound,  pipes  of 
adequate  size  and,  if  of  iron,  properly  supported.  They  have 
to  be  properly  trapped,  provided  with  adequate  means  of  access 
(Par.  02),  etc. 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  necessary  are  the  reservations 
contained  in  the  words  “  adequate,”  “  proper,”  “  suitable,” 
etc.,  they  are  apt  to  lead  to  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  builder  and  the  local  surveyor,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  former  is  always  wrong  and  the  latter  always 
right. 

The  above  evidence  shows  that  at  present  building  enterprise 
is  discouraged,  in  many  towns,  by  burdensome  and  unnecessary 
bye-laws,  and  since  the  object  of  housing  reforms  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  satisfactory  houses  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  it  is  essential  that  any  such  obstacle  should 
be  removed.  Important  modifications  in  bye-laws  are  there¬ 
fore  called  for.  In  the  words  of  a  Local  Government  Board 
circular  addressed  to  District  Councils  in  August,  1912 : 

Bye-laws  with  respeot  to  now  streets  and  buildings  are  intended 
to  operate  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  prescribe  reasonable 
standards  to  which  building  development  may  fairly  be  called  upon 
to  conform  with  a  view  to  securing  stability,  protection  from  lire, 
and  healthy  conditions,  and  it  is  obviously  undesirable  that  the  bye¬ 
laws  in  any  area  should  afford  any  ground  for  the  suggestion  that 
they  are  either  unnecessarily  restrictive  or  obsolete  in  character. 


*  Lundoy’s  “  I’ublic  Health,”  seventh  edition,  p.  87. 
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The  circular  also  indicates  that  the  revision  of  existing 
bye-laws  is  necessary  in  many  districts,  and  it  points  out 
that  “  new  methods  of  construction  and  design  will  almost 
inevitably  demand  periodical  revision  of  bye-laws.”  Although 
this  circular  is  addressed  principally  to  rural  districts,  its 
contents  apply  to  many  towns  and  urban  districts. 

The  question  arises,  “  Would  it  be  wise  to  make  any  con¬ 
siderable  relaxation  of  existing  bye-laws  so  long  as  the  present 
disorderly  development  of  building  areas  continues  ?  ”  As 
we  have  seen  from  the  evidence,  the  complaints  are  largely 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  roads  which  are  only  used  for 
secondary  traffic  have  to  be  made  as  though  required  for 
heavy  traffic  ;  but  without  an  orderly  method  of  town  develop¬ 
ment  the  future  use  of  any  road  can  never  be  safely  foretold, 
and  it  would  in  many  cases  lead  to  serious  cost  in  the  future 
if  all  secondary  roads  were  constructed  on  the  assumption 
that  they  never  would  be  required  to  serve  any  other  purpose. 
We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  relaxation  of  bye-laws 
should  be  made  conditional  upon  the  adoption  of  a  more 
orderly  method  of  town  development.  In  Section  IV.  we 
deal  with  this  question  in  detail  and  recommend  that  within  a 
specific  period  what  we  call  a  “  preliminary  planning  scheme  ” 
must  be  adopted  by  every  town.  We  suggest  that  when  this 
is  done  all  existing  building  bye-laws  should  come  under 
review,  and  new  regulations  be  made  governing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  building  areas.  We  further  suggest  that  the  local 
authorities  shall  be  authorised  to  make  some  relaxation  in 
their  usual  regulations  in  the  case  of  landowners  who  are 
willing  to  develop  building  areas  of  not  less  than  three  acres 
under  better  conditions  than  the  minimum  required.  Already 
the  Housing  and  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909,  contains 
such  provisions  as  those  which  we  propose*,  but  they  only 


*  Section  55  of  the  Act  provides  that :  “  Special  provisions  shall  in 
addition  be  inserted  in  every  town-planning  scheme  .  .  .  for  dealing  with 
any  special  circumstance,  for  contingencies  for  which  adequate  provision 
is  not  made  by  the  general  provisions,  and  for  suspending,  so  far  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  any  statutory  enactments, 
bye-laws,  regulations,  or  other  provisions,  under  whatever  authority  made, 
which  are  in  operation  in  the  area  included  in  the  scheme.” 
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cotne  into  effect  when  a  complete  town  planning  scheme  for 
a  particular  area  has  passed  through  all  its  stages  ;  whereas 
we  suggest  that  these  provisions  should  come  into  effect  as 
soon  as  a  preliminary  scheme  has  been  adopted  and  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  every  town  shall 
be  obliged  to  prepare  such  a  scheme  within  a  specified  time. 

One  grievance,  however,  would  remain,  namely,  that  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  many  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  bye-laws  would  still  virtually  rest  with  the  local  surveyor, 
against  whose  decision  there  is  in  practice  no  appeal.  If, 
however,  as  we  propose  on  p.  113,  the  statutory  duty  were 
imposed  on  all  local  authorities  to  see  that  the  supply  of 
dwellings  within  their  area  was  adequate,  they  would  be 
careful  not  to  uphold  their  surveyor  in  unreasonable  demands 
which  would  render  difficult  the  provision  of  these  houses 
by  private  enterprise.  For  if  private  enterprise  failed  to 
supply  them,  the  responsibility  for  doing  so  would  rest  upon 
the  local  authority. 

If  this  check  were  not  found  adequate,  it  might-  become 
necessary  to  give  builders  some  right  of  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  remind  the  reader  that, 
quite  apart  from  burdensome  bye-laws,  the  cost  of  development 
is  sometimes  seriously  increased  by  stipulations  made  by  land- 
owners,  and  in  such  cases  can  only  be  reduced  by  one  or 
other  of  the  measures  suggested  above  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  available  building  land  and  breaking  any  existing  monopoly. 


(d)  — Construction. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  by  housing  reformers 
to  the  question  of  reducing  the  cost  of  erecting  working-class 
houses.  There  are  four  ways  in  which  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  house  building  may  be  effected : 

(1)  By  reducing  the  accommodation  provided  ; 

(2)  By  building  on  a  larger  scale,  i.e.,  more  houses  at  one 
time ; 
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(3)  By  more  skilful  planning  of  the  houses  ;  and 

(4)  By  the  use  of  cheaper  materials. 

We  will  consider  these  four  methods  in  the  order  named. 


(!)  -  Reduction  of  the  Accommodation  Provided. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen  in  previous  sections,  accommoda¬ 
tion  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  are  living  under  overcrowded  conditions 
(i.e.,  more  than  two  persons  to  every  room  in  the  house),  and 
one  in  four  of  the  houses  in  England  and  Wales  only  contains 
twro  bedrooms  or  less.  The  efforts  of  housing  reformers 
in  the  future  will  certainly,  therefore, be  directed  to  increasing, 
not  reducing  the  accommodation  provided.  In  many  towns, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  no  more  houses  should  be  built  with, 
less  than  three  bedrooms,  in  order  that  the  proportion  of  such 
houses  may  be  raised  to  a  proper  level.  It  is  certain,  too, 
that  no  economy  can  suitably  be  effected  by  reducing  the 
normal  sizes  of  the  rooms,  or  the  expenditure  upon  sanitary 
and  domestic  conveniences.  On  the  contrary,  a  case  can 
easily  be  made  for  increasing  them.  Especially  is  there  a 
growing  demand  for  baths  to  be  installed  in  all  houses. 

Speaking  generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
economy  can  be  effected  by  reducing  the  accommodation 
provided. 


(2) — Building  on  a  Larger  Scale. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
£18,000,000  worth  of  working-class  houses  erected  annually 
are  built  by  small  builders,  each  of  whom  puts  up  a  very 
few  at  a  time ;  and  the  question  may  suitably  be  asked 
whether  this  piecemeal  method  of  building  is  not  unduly  costly. 
We  have  made  careful  inquiry,  both  from  small  builders  and 
large  'lontractors,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  erect  a  large  number  of  houses  together  in 
one  place,  and  at  one  time,  an  economy,  possibly  amounting 
to  10  per  cent.,  might  be  effected  by  a  large  contractor.  But 
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the  usual  demand  is  for  only  a  few  cottages  at  a  time  in  any 
particular  neighbourhood.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  for 
a  large  contractor  to  undertake  work  of  this  kind,  and,  even 
if  he  did,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
could  build  any  more  cheaply  than  the  small  builder,  although 
possibly  he  might  build  somewhat  better.  In  cottage  building 
the  possession  of  labour-saving  machinery  is  of  small  advant¬ 
age  to  the  builder,  each  job  being  too  small  to  allow  of  its 
use.  More  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  co-operation  among  small 
builders  which  would  enable  them  to  secure  the  economics 
possible  by  further  standardization  of  woodwork,  ironmongery, 
and  other  items  of  construction,  and  by  the  wholesale  purchase 
of  materials.  Co-operation  for  the  latter  purpose  is  already 
being  practised  in  some  towns. 

(3) — More  Skilful  Designing. 

It  is  probable  that  greater  care  and  skill  in  the  planning 
of  cottages  would  result  rather  in  giving  a  better  cottage  for 
the  price  than  in  greatly  reducing  the  first  cost  of  the  cheapest 
type  of  cottage ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the 
effective  accommodation  given,  many  plans  are  extravagant 
in  cost  owing  to  bad  designing,  and  there  are  many  points 
in  the  design  of  cottages  whose  exact  effect  upon  the  price 
is  little  understood.  Moreover,  by  a  more  careful  disposition 
of  the  buildings  on  the  site,  and  the  adoption  in  each  case 
of  a  plan  that  is  suitable  to  the  particular  plot  of  ground, 
considerable  economies  may  not  infrequently  be  effected. 

(4) — The  Use  of  Cheaper  Material. 

Many  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  these 
directions,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  saving  in  the  cost  of 
house  construction  will  result.  At  present  much  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  use  of  concrete  in  places  where  stone  or 
bricks  are  dear.  Information  under  this  head  is  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Equipment 
of  Small  Holdings.*  But  further  experiments  carried  out  on 
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scientific  lines  are  very  desirable,  thoroughly  to  test  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  cost  of  concrete  as  a  building  material  for  dwelling- 
houses.  No  doubt,  as  these  and  other  experiments  proceed, 
methods  of  construction  will  be  discovered  which  will  be 
slightly  cheaper,  but  there  is  no  sign  at  present  of  any  change 
so  important  as  very  materially  to  reduce  the  cost  at  which 
houses  can  be  erected.  But  there  are  in  certain  towns  bye¬ 
laws  which  preclude  the  adoption  of  methods  which  have 
proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory  elsewhere. 

We  have  received  evidence  supporting  the  opinion  expressed, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  development  in  new  methods  of 
construction  and  design  of  buildings,  in  the  Local  Government 
Board’s  circular  of  August  12th,  1912  (referred  to  on  p.  142), 
which  states  that : 

There  are  many  (local  authorities)  in  whose  districts  bye-laws 
have  been  in  force  practically  unaltered  over  a  long  period  of  years — 
bye-laws  which  were  framed  before  the  modern  methods  and  materials 
came  into  vogue,  and  which  consequently  are  not  so  drawn  as  to  allow 
or  to  regulate  their  use. 

It  is  obviously  important  to  facilitate  the  employment  of 
all  suitable  means  for  cheapening  the  cost  of  working-class 
dwellings.  The  proposals  made  on  p.  143,  would,  if  carried 
out,  achieve  this  purpose,  because,  with  building  regulations 
restricting  the  number  of  houses  which  may  be  built  per  acre, 
it  would  be  possible  to  permit  economies  in  construction 
which  could  not  without  danger  be  permitted  with  present 
methods  of  development.* 

(e) — Rates. 

We  do  not  enter  here  into  the  question  of  the  rates  levied 
on  working-class  property,  as  the  matter  is  fully  discussed  in 
Part  IV.  We  would,  however,  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
alterations  of  the  present  rating  system,  in  the  direction  of 
placing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  burden  of  rates  upon  the 
site  and  a  lower  proportion  on  the  building,  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  methods  of  substantially  reducing 

*  For  detailed  suggestions  see  Appendix  B,  p  222. 
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the  cost  at  which  satisfactory  housing  accommodation  can 
be  provided  for  the  working-man.  The  rates  now  levied  on 
house  property  would  also  be  lowered  by  transferring  a  portion 
of  local  charges  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer — a  proposal  which 
forms  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  carrying  out  of  many  of 
the  reforms  suggested  in  -this  volume.  As  indicating  how 
hardly  rates  press  upon  working  people,  we  would  remind  the 
reader  of  the  figures  given  in  Chapter  I.,  where  it  was  shown 
that  in  eight  boroughs— Shoreditch,  West  Ham,  Plaistow, 
Liverpool,  Bootle,  Middlesbrough,  Reading,  and  York — where 
investigations  into  the  rent,  rate  and  income  of  2,455  families 
were  made,  rates  amounted  on  the  average  to  10|d.  per  £ 
of  total  family  income.  In  the  case  of  those  families  whose 
income  was  between  20s.  and  30s.  rates  amounted  to  lid.  in 
the  £,  while  they  amounted  to  9Jd.  in  the  £  in  the  case  of 
families  with  incomes  from  30s.  to  40s.,  and  to  74d.  in  the  £ 
in  that  of  families  with  incomes  of  40s.  and  over. 

In  addition  to  lessening  the  cost  of  providing  satisfactory 
houses  bv  directly  lessening  the  burden  of  rates,  rating  reform 
on  lines  suggested  in  Part  IV.  would  also,  as  pointed  out  on 
p.  1-2,  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  land. 

Section  IV.— HOW  TO  REGULATE  THE  FUTURE  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  OF  HOUSING  AREAS. 

That  the  control  of  town  development  in  the  public  interest 
is  essential  to  protect  new  housing  areas  from  the  evils 
characteristic  of  the  old  is  a  truth  taught  by  long  and  painful 
experience,  and  recognised  by  practically  every  housing 
reformer  in  the  country.  Part  II.  of  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.,  Act  of  1909  was  framed  to  enable  local 
authorities  to  exercise  this  control. 

Section  54  of  that  Act  enables  a  local  authority  to  make  a 
town  planning  scheme  in  respect  of  land  which  is  “  in  course 
of  development  or  appears  likely  to  be  used  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  ”  or  to  adopt  a  scheme  submitted  by  owners  of  land. 
An  elaborate  procedure  is  prescribed  for  the  preparation  of 
the  plans  ;  for  the  devolution  of  responsibility  in  schemes 
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which  cover  land  in  the  area  of  more  than  one  local  authority  ; 
for  securing  the  co-operation  of  land  owners  and  other  persons 
interested  ;  for  safe-guarding  the  interest  of  all  persons  and 
authorities  concerned  ;  and  for  the  supervision  of  the  work 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

A  report  on  the  work  actually  accomplished  under  this  Act 
is  contained  in  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  on  December  31st,  1913  (C~d.  7206).  The  total 
number  of  schemes  on  foot,  and  their  state  of  advancement 
on  the  date  mentioned,  are  indicated  by  the  following  table  : 


Number 

of 

Schemes. 

Acreage. 

Finally  approved  ..... 

2 

3,762 

Prepared  and  submitted  for  approval 

3 

6,503 

Authorised  to  be  prepared  or  adopted 

47 

70,900 

Applications  for  authority  to  prepare 

14 

29,761 

Total . 

66 

110,926 

The  above  66  schemes  have  been  brought  forward  by  50 
local  authorities.  In  addition,  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  informed  by  about  125  local  authorities  that  they  had 
the  preparation  of  schemes  under  consideration. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  in  very  few  of  the  town- 
planning  schemes  is  the  whole  unbuilt-on  area  of  the  local 
authority  included.  In  Birmingham  there  are  three  schemes 
dealing  with  separate  areas,  in  Sheffield  four,  and  in  Halifax 
three  (which  together  only  include  an  area  of  2,281  acres  out 
of  a  total  of  13,983  acres).  The  total  area  included  in  the 
above  66  schemes  amounts  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  area 
under  the  control  of  the  50  authorities. 

While  it  would  be  pessimistic  to  assume  that  the  rate  at 
which  unbuilt-on  areas  are  being  protected,  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Act  of  1909,  will  not  increase  progressively  in 
the  future,  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
situation  clearly  to  grasp  the  fact  that  over  the  vast  majority 
of  urban  areas  the  development  of  building  estates  continues  on 
the  old,  unsatisfactory  lines. 
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We  may,  therefore,  ask  whether  the  benefits  of  town  plan¬ 
ning  cannot  immediately  be  so  extended,  that  uncontrolled 
town  development  shall  become  impossible  in  the  future. 
We  have  given  much  attention  to  this  question,  and,  after 
full  consultation  with  experts,  have  come  to  an  affirmative 
conclusion. 

Some  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  town-planning  schemes 
are  simple  and  generally  applicable,  while  others  are  more 
difficult  and  can  only  be  decided  upon  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  from  many  points  of  view  and  after  prolonged  negotiations 
between  interested  parties. 

We  propose  that  every  local  authority  shall  be  required 
to  prepare,  within  a  specified  time,  wha't  we  may  term  a  pre¬ 
liminary  scheme  by  which  the  more  simple  conditions  referred 
to  above  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  its  unbuilt-on  area. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  matters  which  should 
be  dealt  with  in  this  preliminary  scheme  : 

(1)  The  fixing  of  the  maximum  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  which  may  be  built  per  acre.  Such  general 
limitation  might  be  adjusted  in  greater  detail  for  the 
different  areas  if  and  when  a  complete  planning  scheme 
is  subsequently  adopted. 

(2)  The  fixing  on  all  existing  roads  of  such  building 
lines  as  will  reserve  sufficient  unbuilt-on  width  to  meet 
any  probable  future  widening  required  by  the  traffic. 

(3)  Such  modification  of  bye-laws  as  to  streets  and 
buildings  as  will  facilitate  development  on  the  improved 
lines  now  generally  recognised  as  desirable.  (This  matter 
is  dealt  with  on  pp.  143  and  147). 

(4)  The  securing  of  routes  for  any  new  main  communi¬ 
cation  roads,  whether  local,  regional,  or  national,  the 
need  for  which  is  recognised.* 

*  In  Appendix  B,  p.  215,  we  make  detailed  proposals  as  to  the  matters 
which  should  be  dealt  with  in  all  preliminary  schemes,  and  suggest  regula¬ 
tions  applicable  to  their  preparation,  as  well  as  to  subsequent  complete 
town  plans.  Many  of  the  suggestions  refer  to  matters  which,  although  of 
great  importance,  are  of  a  somewhat  technical  character,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  Appendix.  Students  of  the  subject 
will  observe  that  proposals  are  there  made  for  removing  some  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  a  wide  extension  of  the  town  planning  movement. 
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Each  locality  would  have  the  opportunity  of  adapting  the 
regulations  to  its  own  needs,  and  also  of  including  other 
matters  in  its  preliminary  scheme,  and  no  doubt  some  elasticity 
would  be  permitted  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose 
approval  would  still  be  necessary  for  all  schemes.  But  the 
Board,  before  they  could  be  enforced,  would  see  that  every 
scheme  met  certain  minimum  requirements. 

If  any  locality  failed  within  the  specified  period,  to  prepare 
a  preliminary  scheme,  we  suggest  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  have  power  to  prepare  and  enforce  one. 

The  general  obligation  on  all  local  authorities  to  prepare  a 
preliminary  scheme  would  render  needless  the  somewhat 
dilatory  and  costly  procedure  of  giving  notice  to  every  land 
owner  affected  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  for  power  to  prepare 
a  town  plan.  Owners  would  have  sufficient  notice  through 
the  passing  of  the  Act  and  subsequent  advertisement,  just  as 
they  have  when  other  general  Acts  come  into  force. 

If  these  proposals  were  adopted,  all  the  possible  building 
land  of  the  future  would  be  protected  from  the  worst  evils  of 
uncontrolled  development.  The  main  lines  of  sound  expan¬ 
sion  would  be  secured  both  for  town  and  village  without  a 
prohibitive  amount  of  detailed  work  in  connection  with 
ownership  surveys,  individual  notices,  negotiations,  etc.,  and 
the  most  essential  precautions  need  not  be  delayed  until  all 
the  difficult  matters  connected  with  complete  Town  Planning 
schemes  had  been  worked  out.  Nor  would  this  immediate 
protection  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete  Town  Planning 
scheme  being  applied  in  any  given  area  at  a  later  stage  and 
after  due  consideration. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  if  instead  of,  say,  24  houses 
per  acre,  only  12  are  built,  the  cost  of  road  and  sewers  per 
house  will  be  doubled.  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  a  serious 
objection  to  the  policy  of  limiting  the  number  of  houses  per 
acre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  if  roads  are  suitably 
planned,  the  cost  of  road  and  sewer  may  he  actually  less  per 
house  with  12  houses  to  the  acre  than  with  24.  This  is  because, 
in  the  usual  development  with  rows  of  cottages,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  cross  roads  recjuired,  a  large  proportion  of 
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SCHEME  I. 

Ordinary  rows  of  cottages  with  wasteful  With  economical  arrangement  of  roads 
arrangement  of  roads.  rendered  possible  by  open  development. 

[340  houses].  [152  houses]. 
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frontage  serves  no  directly  useful  purpose,  but  is  occupied  by 
the  depth  of  the  buildings  and  plot.  A  more  open  method 
of  development  would  allow  of  a  more  economical  arrangement 
of  roads  ;  back  roads,  which  are  now  required  in  many  places, 
could  be  dispensed  with  entirely.* 

Of  course,  if  the  cost  of  the  land  remains  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  rent  of  a  house  standing  on  a  comparatively  large 
plot  of  ground  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  rent  of  one  built 
under  the  old  overcrowded  conditions,  but  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  more  open  development  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  small  addition  to  the  rental.  This  is  shown  by  the 
two  examples  of  the  cost  of  developing  a  plot  of  ten  acres  in 
different  ways,  given  in  the  table  on  p.  152. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Scheme  I.,  with  land  at  £500  an 
acre,  the  weekly  rent  to  cover  land,  roads  and  sewers,  is  8d. 
for  a  small  plot  of  824  square  yards,  as  compared  with  llfd.  for 
a  plot  more  than  three  times  the  size. 

In  Scheme  II.,  where  the  cost  of  land  is  taken  at  £300  an 
acre,  and  a  somewhat  different  method  of  development  is 
assumed,  the  advantage  of  the  more  open  development  is 
even  more  striking.  Here  the  weekly  rent  of  a  plot  of  398 
square  yards  is  only  lkl.  more  than  for  a  plot  of  only  a  quarter 
the  size,  even  assuming  that  the  restriction  in  the  number  of 
houses  per  acre  does  not  affect  the  price  of  land.  Quite  apart 
from  the  other  advantages  of  having  more  open  space  round 
the  house,  the  value  of  the  produce  which  could  be  grown  on 
the  larger  plot  would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  addi¬ 
tional  rental,  even  in  Scheme  Number  I.f 

A  further  objection  which  may  be  urged  to  limiting  the 
number  of  houses  per  acre  is  that  towns  would  grow  to  an  un¬ 
wieldy  size,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great  additional  distance 
to  be  travelled  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference. 


*  This  fact  is  fully  demonstrated,  with  the  help  of  diagrams  and  figures 
of  costs,  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  F.R.I.B.A.,  entitled 
“  Nothing  Gained  by  Overcrowding  ”  (published  by  the  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Association,  3,  Gray’s  Inn  Place,  W.C.),  from  which  the 
table  given  on  p.  152  and  the  diagram  on  p.  153  are  extracted. 

t  See  p.  133,  where  it  is  shown  that  on  ordinary  allotment  gardens 
produce  was  grown  by  amateurs  to  the  net  value  of  £31  an  acre. 
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But  we  must  remember  that  the  area  of  a  circle  increases,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  radius,  but  to  the  square  of  the  radius ; 
in  other  words,  assuming  that  a  town  expands  symmetrically 
from  the  original  centre  outward,  then  the  larger  it  grows  the 
less  will  be  the  relative  increase  in  the  distance  from  that 
centre  which  year  by  year  marks  its  expansion.  Again,  it 
is  a  common  experience  that  as  towns  grow  a  development 
takes  place  which  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  functions  in 
an  organic  body,  and  newT  centres  gradually  arise  in  response 
to  the  varied  needs  of  the  community  * 

It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  the  preparation  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  plan  by  all  towns  and  rural  districts  is  entirely 
unnecessary  at  the  present  time  in  localities  where  no  building 
is  proceeding  or  which  are  remote  from  centres  of  population. 
In  answer  to  such  objections  we  would  put  forward  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations  : 

(a)  New  areas  are  constantly  becoming  centres  of  population, 
and  sporadic  building  takes  place  all  over  the  country,  often 
in  as  undesirable  a  manner  as  in  urban  districts  ;  in  the  latter 
also  building  may  have  ceased.  Main  arterial  roads  may  be 
required  to  run  through  agricultural  areas,  and  a  building  line 
should  be  fixed  on  all  existing  highways  which  may  need  to 
be  widened  for  future  developments.  Low-lying  lands  and 
marshes  may  need  sanitary  control,  and  the  building  of 
dwellings  upon  them  should  be  prevented.  Even  lakes  and 
mountains  and  other  places  of  natural  beauty  may  need  pro¬ 
tecting  for  purposes  of  amenity,  all  of  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Town  Planning  Act. 

( b )  Neither  the  present  population  nor  the  nature  of  the 
administrative  constitution  of  any  district  can  afford  a  criterion 
as  to  whether  a  planning  scheme  is  required.  Some  boroug'hs 
have  a  very  small  population  ( e.g .,  Appleby,  1,736),  and  some 
urban  districts  have  a  large  and  growing  population  (e.g., 
Acton,  57,497).  Rural  districts  are  often  indistinguishable 


*  A  diagram  illustrating  this  and  giving  some  interesting  figures  relative 
to  this  argument  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin’s  “  Nothing  Gained 
by  Overcrowding,”  p.  13. 
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from  urban  districts  except  in  name.  In  all  the  Home  Coun¬ 
ties,  for  instance,  they  cannot  be  treated  differently.  In  the 
657  rural  districts  of  England  and  Wales  there  is  a  population 
of  7,907,556,  an  average  of  over  12,000;  and  while  in  some 
cases  — as  in  the  mountain  legions  of  Wales  or  Cumberland — 
schemes  would  hardly  be  required  except  to  protect  places  of 
natural  beauty  or  to  secure  the  improvement  of  highways,  the 
great  increase  in  rural  housing  developments  probable  in  the 
near  future  makes  it  imperative  that  building  lines  on  the 
principal  roads  should  be  fixed.  If  villages  are  not  to  be 
spoilt,  simple  village  planning  should  precede  the  erection  of 
these  new  cottages.  If  it  is  called  unfair  to  burden  agricul¬ 
tural  land  with  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  when  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  its  being  built  upon,  the  answer  is  that  until 
development  took  place  the  scheme  would  not  operate  and 
there  would  be  no  burden.  Bye-laws  and  building  lines 
do  not  affect  agricultural  land  which  is  used  as  such  ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  exempting  it  from  protection  in  view  of 
possible  future  developments.  We  do  not,  of  course,  propose 
that  the  building  limitations  imposed  shall  be  the  same  in 
urban  and  in  purely  agricultural  districts. 

( c )  If  it  is  granted  that  every  area  requires  protection,  the 
necessity  for  each  local  authority  to  prove  the  need  for  a 
town  planning  scheme,  or  determine  the  exact  area  to  be 
covered  by  it,  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the  first  tedious  stages 
of  the  present  town  planning  procedure  could  safely  be 
dispensed  with*  Moreover,  a  local  authority  would  be  less 
anxious  to  obtain  town  planning  powers  over  the  area  of 
adjoining  authorities  if  it  knew  that  in  a  general  way  the 
development  of  any  such  area  was  protected  against  over¬ 
crowding  and  the  obstruction  of  main  roads. 

How  urgent  is  the  need  for  reforms  such  as  we  have  out¬ 
lined  above,  and  how  much  damage  to  the  country  has  been 
done  by  the  delay  in  bringing  the  Act  passed  in  1909  into 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  amended  procedure  regulations  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  simplify  somewhat  the  earlier  stages  of  a 
scheme,  and  to  this  extent  confirm  the  necessity  for  the  kind  of  modification 
indicated  here. 
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general  operation,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  quotation 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  at  the 
Church  Congress  in  Middlesbrough,  October  2nd,  1912  : 

“  Golden  opportunities  are  being  lost.  Take  one  instance  in  this 
diocese,  where  the  provision  of  houses  is  so  urgent  and  important  as 
almost  to  amount  to  a  national  problem.  When  we  heard  of  the 
great  development  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Coalfield  around  Doncaster, 
and  that  homes  would  be  needed  in  the  near  future  for  some  ten  or 
twelve  new  colliery  villages  of,  say,  10,000  to  15,000  inhabitants 
apiece,  some  of  us  dreamed  of  a  greater  Doncaster,  which  should  be  a 
credit  to  Yorkshire  and  to  the  nation.  Not  a  model  village  or  a  model 
town,  but  a  model  district,  developing  on  orderly  and  sightly  lines, 
aiming  at  health  and  happiness,  with  spaces  for  recreation  and  play¬ 
grounds  for  children,  controlling  from  the  first  its  main  arteries  of 
communication,  and  its  own  extraordinarily  difficult  problem  of 
drainage,  providing  by  reasonable  foresight  against  the  unsightly, 
dismal,  depressing  features  of  so  many  colliery  districts.  If  ever 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  wise  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
town-planning,  surely  it  was  here.  All  the  conditions  seemed  ready 
to  hand  ;  beautiful  natural  features  in  places,  certainty  of  good  rents, 
land  at  a  reasonable  cost,  liberal-minded  landowners,  and  large  and 
well-managed  concerns,  some  of  which  were  already  building  excellent 
houses  for  their  workpeople.  There  are  architects  in  England  who 
could  convert  the  Doncaster  district  into  a  paradise  of  town-planning. 
And  its  problems  of  communication  and  main  drainage  imperatively 
call  for  a  master  brain  to  plan  the  whole.  But  what  has  happened  ? 
There  was  a  gleam  of  hope  last  year.  In  January,  1911,  your  Grace 
[the  Archbishop  of  York]  spoke  at  a  most  influential  conference  at 
Doncaster.  In  May  a  second  conference  of  Local  Authorities  resolved 
to  prepare  a  town  plan.  Since  then  for  seventeen  precious  months 
there  lias  been  no  further  sign.  Houses  are  being  run  up  under 
existing  local  regulations.  Model  villages  are  being  surrounded  by 
irregular,  unsightly  rows  of  houses.  In  your  Grace’s  own  words  : 
“  the  door  of  opportunity  is  closing.”  The  dream  of  a  greater  Don¬ 
caster  is  vanishing  quickly.  In  some  cases  the  colliery  companies  are 
planning  out  good  houses.  But  where  their  influence  ends  private 
interests  seem  likely  once  more  to  prevail,  and  possibly  to  condemn 
three  generations  of  working  people  to  inferior  homes.  Can  nothing 
still  be  done  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLUMS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  put  forward  various  suggestions 
for  improving  the  standard  of  working-class  houses,  and 
lowering  the  price  at  which  satisfactory  accommodation  can 
be  provided.  We  must  now  consider  what  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  existing  insanitary  property. 

Section  17,  (1)  of  the  1909  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc., 
Act  lays  upon  all  local  authorities  the  duty  of  inspecting  from 
time  to  time  the  dwelling-houses  within  their  jurisdiction, 
“  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  dwelling-house  therein 
is  in  a  state  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit 
for  human  habitation,”  and  Sub-section  2  says : 

If,  on  the  representation  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  or  of  any 
other  officer  of  the  authority,  or  other  information  given,  any  dwelling- 
house  appears  to  them  to  be  in  such  a  state,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
make  an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  dwelling-house  for  human 
habitation  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  closing  order)  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Local  Authority,  the  dwelling-house  is  rendered  fit 
for  that  purpose. 

Thus,  we  see  that  it  is  actually  the  duty  of  all  local  authori¬ 
ties  at  the  present  time  to  see  that  every  dwelling-house  within 
their  jurisdiction  is  fit  for  human  habitation.  And  yet  we 
know  that  in  every  town  persons  are  actually  living  in  houses 
which  are  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  we  may  well 
ask  the  reason.  It  is  due,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  II.,  to  the 
following  causes : 

(1)  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the  housing  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  and  consequently  of  the  Central 
Authority. 

(2)  Financial  considerations. 
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(3)  Lack  of  a  sufficiently  liigli  standard. 

(4)  Hardships  which  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law 
would  cause  to  individual  owners. 

(5)  The  adoption  of  inadequate  methods  in  the  past 
which  hinder  present  reforms. 

(6)  Inadequate  powers  in  regard  to  the  control  of  houses 
let  in  tenements  and  in  furnished  rooms. 

(7)  The  leasehold  system. 

(8)  Insecurity  of  tenure  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

(9)  The  shortage  of  alternative  accommodation. 

In  suggesting  remedies  for  these  difficulties  we  shall  not 
observe  the  above  order,  since  one  remedy  often  applies  to 
more  than  one  evil.  But  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to 
a  fact  of  fundamental  importance,  namely,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  sanitary  dwelling.  If  local 
authorities  were  to  carry  out  the  law  as  it  stands,  they  would 
either  have  to  turn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  into  the 
streets,  or  to  house  them  below  an  economic  rent,  and  pay  the 
difference  out  of  the  rates,  which  is  a  financial  impossibility. 
In  a  word,  the  task  which  the  legislature  has  placed  upon 
them  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  fulfil. 

Section  I.— THE  POVERTY  PROBLEM. 

Unless  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor  in  sanitary  dwellings 
is  to  be  set  aside  as  insoluble,  one  of  two  methods  must  be 
adopted.  The  first  is  to  make  annual  grants  to  local  autho¬ 
rities,  enabling  them  to  provide  dwellings  below  cost  price  for 
all  families  which,  whether  because  the  wages  earned  are 
inadequate,  or  because  of  the  illness  or  death  of  the  chief 
wage-earner,  or  similar  misfortunes,  cannot  pay  an  economic 
rent  for  a  satisfactory  dwelling.  The  second  is  to  decrease 
the  number  of  such  families  by  improving  the  economic 
position  of  the  workers,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  to  limits  which  render  it  capable  of  solution 
by  local  authorities. 
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The  problem,  resembles  in  its  essential  features  that  which 
confronted  us  in  rural  districts,  where  the  difficulty  of  provid¬ 
ing  houses  arose  principally  from  the  poverty  of  the  population. 
The  Government  has  definitely  decided  to  deal  with  the  rural 
problem,  not  by  letting  cottages  below  an  economic  rent,  but 
by  raising  the  economic  status  of  the  workers,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  pay  for  a  sanitary  dwelling  out  of  their  wages.  No 
doubt,  even  after  this  has  been  done,  there  will  be  a  residuum 
of  people  who  for  various  reasons  are  unable  to  pay  an 
economic  rent  for  a  healthy  cottage  without  help  from  the 
local  authority.  But  these  cases  will  be  exceptional,  and 
can  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities  without  State  aid. 

If  the  Government,  for  adequate  reasons,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of  agriculture ,  employers  shall  he 
obliged  to  give  their  workers  wages  which  will  allow  them  to 
pay  an  economic  rent,  it  seems  inevitable  to  arrive  at  a  similar 
decision  in  dealing  with  urban  employers.  The  arguments 
against  a  subsidy  for  rural  housing  apply  with  equal  force  to 
urban  housing ;  and  if  they  are  valid  in  the  one  case  they 
cannot  logically  be  set  aside  in  the  other.  If,  therefore,  the 
Government  decide  to  reject  the  first  alternative  in  the  towns, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  country,  they  must  fall  back  on  the 
second  ;  otherwise  it  will  remain  impossible  for  local  autho¬ 
rities  to  carry  out  the  duty  of  seeing  that  none  of  the  members 
of  the  community  are  living  in  houses  which  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

Until  a  complete  survey  is  made  we  can  furnish  no  detailed 
analysis  of  the  class  which  is  occupying  insanitary  dwellings, 
but  undoubtedly  it  is  mainly  composed  of  the  following  groups, 
in  proportions  which  vary  from  one  locality  to  another. 


(a)  Wage-earners  in  Receipt  of  a  Regular  but  Low  Wage. 

Probably  the  largest  section  consists  of  households  which 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  a  regular  but  low-paid  male  wage- 
earner.  It  is  important  to  emphasise  this  fact,  because  it 
contradicts  a  theory  still  generally  held,  that  insanitary  and 
overcrowded  dwellings  are  principally  occupied  by  the  socially 
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diseased  —such  as  the  work-shy,  the  unemployable,  the  phy¬ 
sically  defective,  families  in  misfortune  from  one  cause  or 
another,  and  criminals. 

While  we  cannot  support  our  own  view  by  statistics  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  wide  area,  it  is  confirmed  by  enquiries  made  in 
London,  Manchester,  York,  and  other  towns,  and  by  the 
opinion  expressed  to  us  by  social  workers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  agree  that  the  majority  of  overcrowded  and 
defective  dwellings  are  probably  occupied  by  families  whose 
chief  bread-winner  is  in  regular  employment  at  a  wage  which 
will  not  allow  him  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  sanitary 
dwelling. 

We  are  of  opinion  that — in  the  interest  of  housing  alone, 
quite  apart  from  other  important  considerations— the  time 
has  come  for  the  nation  seriously  to  consider  the  problem  of 
low  wages,  and  to  deal  with  it  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit. 
The  existence  of  a  large  class  of  low-paid  workers  effectively 
hinders  the  national  standard  of  health  from  rising  to  a  level 
of  efficiency  ;  and  the  reasons  which,  in  our  Rural  Report, 
led  us  to  ask  for  legislation  which  would  enable  the  agricultural 
worker  to  secure  a  living  wage  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
urban  wage-earner. 

Already,  under  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  minimum  wages  have 
been  fixed  for  some  200,000  workers  in  the  box-making,  chain¬ 
making  and  tailoring  trades,  and  other  trades,  employing 
about  200,000  workers,  will  be  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act  in  the  early  part  of  1914.  These  figures  take 
no  account  of  over  a  million  miners,  whose  wages  are  also 
subject  to  a  legal  minimum.  The  application  of  the  legal 
minimum  to  these  trades  has  raised  scarcely  any  opposition 
- — indeed,  all  parties  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  smoothly 
this  great  piece  of  new  social  machinery  is  working.* 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Government  shall  take 
means  to  ensure  that  within  a  short  and  defined  period  a 
minimum  wage  shall  be  fixed  for  all  low-paid  wage-earners. 


*  See  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Barnes,  C.B.,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Trade  Boards  Act  Provisional  Orders 
Bill,  1913  (209). 
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But  if  the  legal  fixjng  of  minimum  wages  is  materially 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  the  statute 
should  lay  down  the  requirement  that  the  minimum  fixed 
for  men  of  normal  ability  must  be  at  least  the  sum  necessary 
to  maintain  a  family  of  moderate  size  in  a  state  of  physical 
efficiency  and  to  enable  them  to  pay  an  economic  or  com¬ 
mercial  rent  for  a  sanitary  dwelling.  This  is  the  standard 
which  the  Government  has  adopted  in  connection  with  rural 
wages,  and  it  would  be  quite  illogical  to  fix  anything  less 
for  urban  workers. 

(b)  Irregular,  Casual  and  Seasonal  Labour. 

While  believing  that  the  number  in  this  class  likewise  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  wise  legislation,  we  recognise  that  none 
of  the  methods  which  might  be  adopted  are  so  direct  and 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  the  low-paid  regular  worker.  Their 
discussion  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  it  is  manifest 
that  the  problem  must  be  dealt  with. 

(c)  The  Residual  Problem. 

We  believe  that,  if  the  bulk  of  low-paid  and  casual  workers 
were  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  pay  an 
economic  rent  for  a  sanitary  dwelling,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Central  Government  absolutely  to  insist  upon  the  Housing 
Acts  being  faithfully  administered.  This  would  undoubtedly 
involve  housing  at  a  loss  that  section  of  the  population  which 
could  not  be  made  self-supporting,  but  the  policy  would  be 
free  from  the  economic  dangers  which  subsidised  housing 
might  entail  if  applied  to  normal  workers.  Until  the  facts 
have  been  ascertained  by  a  national  survey  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  whether  the  cost  involved  will  be  so  heavy  as  to 
necessitate  a  special  national  grant  in  aid  of  local  resources. 

If  it  were  decided  that,  whether  they  could  pay  for  it  cr 
not,  every  family  must  occupy  a  sanitary  house,  the  only 
question  would  be  how  to  provide,  with  the  minimum  of 
cost,  and  the  maximum  of  social  utility,  for  the  residuum 
unable  to  pay  an  economic  rent. 
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Our  view  is  that  it  would  not  always  be  necessary  to  erect 
houses  specially  for  this  class,  but  that  often  it  would  be 
possible  for  local  authorities  to  purchase  streets  of  the 
cheapest  houses  available,  and  to  let  them  to  the  poorest'  poor 
at  the  best  rent  they  could  obtain.  It  may  b&  urged  that 
there  are  no  such  houses  available  at  the  present  time.  This 
may  be  true  ;  but  when  houses  of  an  improved  type,  suitable 
for  the  best  classes  of  working  men,  are  erected  at  rents  which 
are  attractively  low,  there  will  probably  be  a  general  move  up, 
so  that  the  cheapest  habitable  houses  will  tend  to  become 
empty.  These  could  be  secured  by  the  community,  repaired 
if  necessary,  and  used  to  house  persons  evicted  from  slum 
dwellings. 

Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890 
(Section  57  [2]),  local  authorities  “  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
contract  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  lodging  houses  for 
the  working  classes  already  or  hereafter  to  be  built  and 
provided.”  Only  one  or  two  Councils  have  hitherto  used 
this  power  extensively  and  successfully.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  be  used  much  more  frequent  ly  when  the 
adequate  housing  of  the  poor  becomes  a  statutory  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  local  authorities. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  underlying  problem  of  poverty, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  how  to  overcome  the  other 
difficulties  which  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  Housing  Acts. 

Section  II.— LEGISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

REFORMS. 

(a)  Inadequate  Knowledge  of  Housing  Conditions. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  step  is  to  obtain  complete  knowledge 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

"  it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  effort  for  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  housing  conditions  that  those  concerned  should  have  as 
complete  information  as  possible  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem  to  be  dealt  with.” — (Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Part  II.,  p.  vi.) 
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As  we  have  seel),  it  is* already  the  duty  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  make  systematic  inspection  of  the  houses  within  their 
areas.  “  from  time  to  time,”  but  such  inspections,  although 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  best-governed  areas,  are  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  areas  where  inspection  is  most  needed. 

“  The  character  of  the  reports  naturally  varied  considerably,  but  in 
many  cases  they  had  been  prepared  with  great  thoroughness,  and 
contained  evidence  of  a  great  deal  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary 
staffs  of  the  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  some  few  of  the  reports 
partook  rather  of  the  character  of  general  theses  on  the  subject  of 
housing,  without  any  particular  relation  to  the  real  circumstances,  and 
were  such  as  could  have  been  compiled  without  any  actual  knowledge 
of,  or  work  in,  the  district.” — (Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Part  II.,  p.  ix.) 

Taking  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  it  is  certain  that  our 
present  knowledge  cannot  furnish  even  a  moderately  complete 
picture  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  are  housed. 
Census  Returns  tell  of  the  number  living  in  dwellings  of  one, 
two,  three,  etc.,  rooms,  and  how  many  are  overcrowded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  test.  But  available  figures  give  us  no  idea 
of  the  number  living  in  houses  which  are  damp,  dark,  in  bad 
repair,  or  otherwise  insanitary.  We  know  little  of  the  rents 
paid  for  insanitary  accommodation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  which  induce  people  to  occupy  it,  is  equally  slight. 

Moreover,  where  inspections  have  been  made,  they  have 
not  yielded  strictly  comparable  returns,  partly  because  the 
matters  investigated  have  not  always  been  the  same,  and  partly 
because  different  standards  of  what  constitutes  an  insanitary 
house  have  been  adopted  in  different  towns.  Also,  where 
towns  have  been  inspected,  the  work  has  been  done  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  thus  no  picture  of  housing  conditions  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  ever  been  presented.  We  have  had 
nothing  but  isolated,  sectional  views,  some  portraying  the 
scene  in  considerable  detail,  others  only  giving  the  outlines. 

If  reforms  are  to  be  initiated,  having  for  their  object  the 
abolition  of  the  slum,  a  complete  and  detailed  picture  must  be 
drawn,  showing  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  are 
housed  in  every  town  in  the  country,  and  where  those  con¬ 
ditions  are  bad,  indicating  their  defects,  and  analysing  their 
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cause  or  causes.  In  such  a  survey,  made  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  central  authority,  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  comparable  returns  from  the  different  towns. 

Property  is  or  becomes  insanitary  from  various  causes, 
having  relation  to  environment,  fabric,  equipment,  usage,  or 
other  conditions.  Nor  is  it  practicable  to  measure  insanitation 
by  any  one  effect,  such  as  death  or  sickness  rates.  A  high  degree 
of  some  forms  of  it  may  be  co-existent  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  with  a  low  death  rate,  even  as  a  high  death  rate  for  a 
limited  period  may  occur  in  houses,  the.  sanitation  of  which 
is  above  criticism.  Again,  the  evil  of  insanitation  is  a  matter 
of  degree,  variable  in  character  and  variable  in  its  effect  upon 
different  persons.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  to  such  wide 
divergence,  even  among  experts  in  sanitation,  as  to  exactly 
what  constitutes  insanitary  property.  In  the  worst  slums  in  the 
world,  hale  old  people  appear  to  flourish,  and  most  insanitary 
premises  have  some  redeeming  features.  There,  in  ample 
space,  is  a  good-sized  house  with  apparently  every  character¬ 
istic  of  complete  sanitation,  but  its  drainage  is  so  defective 
that  it  is  temporarily,  at  all  events,  uninhabitable.  Here,  in 
a  mean  street,  is  a  small  tenement  dwelling,  old,  dilapidated, 
unclean,  cheerless  ;  t;o  all  appearance  a  house  to  be  condemned 
forthwith.  Rut  if  the  walls  be  re-pointed,  new  windows 
introduced,  and  the  place  well  cleaned  and  re-painted  through¬ 
out,  no  responsible  Medical  Officer  of  Health  would  wish  to 
demolish  it. 

All  this  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  insanitation, 
which  has  really  often  arisen  from  “  urbanization,”  or  the 
gathering  together  of  great  masses  of  population  in  the  towns,* 
and  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  condition  of  the  individual 
house  as  to  the  congestion  of  buildings  on  a  given  space. 

Probably  our  best  method  of  defining  it  will  be  to  ask  what 
constitutes  sanitation,  or  what  is  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
sanitary  requirement  in  a  house. 

But  here,  too,  the  answers  given,  by  even  well-informed 

*  In  1851  the  population  of  the  urban  areas  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  approximately  to  one-half  of  the  total  population,  (50-2  per  cent.)  ; 
in  191  1,  lo  nearly  four-fifths  (78-1  per  cent.). 
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persons,  vary  within  wide  limits.  Some  would  include,  under 
sanitation,  conditions  which  might  be  described  as  luxurious, 
while  others  would  omit  conditions  essential  to  health.  But, 
in  attempting  a  sober  and  reasonable  definition,  we  are  bound 
to  recognise  that  modern  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
health  and  housing,  and  all  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  town 
life,  has  very  materially  raised  our  minimum  standard.  The 
human  family  has  evolved  beyond  the  cave-dwelling  stage  ; 
and  even  conditions  which  were  accepted  in  the  mediaeval 
town,  can  no  longer  hold  in  the  modern  city.  The  village 
pump  or  well  may  possibly  be  appropriate  in  a  hamlet ;  it  is 
certainly  not  permissible  in  the  town.  After  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  experience  at  our  disposal,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  irreducible  minimum  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  A  sanitary  house  should  be  weather-proof  and 
provide  adequate  shelter  from  heat  avd  cold. 

(2)  It  should  be  well  and  soundly  built,  on  a  site  clean 
and  properly-drained,  of  sufficient  superficial  area. 

(3)  Means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  dampness 
arising  from  the  soil. 

(4)  It  should  be  constructed  of  suitable  building 
material,  durable,  impervious  to  weather,  and  reasonably 
fire-proof. 

(5)  Each  room  of  the  house  should  be  of  sufficient  height 
and  cubic  capacity,  with  proper  means  of  ventilation  and 
lighting.  All  living  rooms,  and  at  any  rate  some  of  the 
bedrooms,  should  have  some  provision  for  artificial  heat¬ 
ing  (preferably  a  fire-place). 

((>)  An  adequate  and  wholesome  water  supply  should 
be  available  for  each  house. 

(7)  Suitable,  sufficient  and  separate  sanitary  accom¬ 
modation  with,  where  necessary,  properly  constructed 
drainage,  should  be  provided. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  effectual  removal  of  refuse. 
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(9)  The  occupation  of  back-to-back  houses,  and  houses 
without  through  ventilation,  should  be  disallowed. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  description,  though  comprehensive, 
is  somewhat  indefinite.  Such  terms  as  “  adequate,”  “  suffi¬ 
cient,”  and  “  available,”  are  apt  to  arouse  controversy,  or 
at  least  to  invite  criticism.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  less  elastic  terms  would  leave  out  of  account  the  different 
interpretations  and  standards  which  are  inevitable  in  different 
areas,  and  under  varying  circumstances.  No  doubt  some 
regulations  may  be  uniformly  laid  down.  Speaking  generally, 
for  instance,  a  room  should  not  be  below  8  feet  in  height,  and 
the  superficial  area  should  not  be  less  than  a  certain  minimum, 
according  to  its  purpose,  while  the  external  windows  should 
be  of  a  prescribed  size  in  relation  to  floor  space  (say  not  less 
than  one-twelfth),  made  to  open,  and  so  situated  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  (Cross- ventilation  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  and  a  fireplace  makes  a  contribution  to  this). 
Again,  the  water  supply  should  be  adequate  for  purposes 
of  house-cleaning,  cooking,  and  baths,  readily  accessible, 
and  in  any  case  not  so  difficult  of  access  as  to  discourage  its 
use. 

Detailed  instructions  on  such  matters  could  be  provided  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  guidance  of  the  local 
authorities  in  making  their  survey.  While  leaving  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  elasticity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  standard, 
they  would  ensure  harmony  of  treatment  in  essentials. 

We  very  strongly  urge  that  the  enquiry  should  furnish 
particulars  not  only  as  to  the  state  of  the  houses,  but  as  to  the 
people  dwelling  in  them.  It  should  show  the  exact  relation 
between  poverty  and  bad  housing.  In  so  far  as  the  latter 
problem  resolves  itself  into  a  problem  of  poverty,  we  must 
know  the  immediate  causes  of  that  poverty.  We  must  ask 
whether,  in  a  particular  case,  it  is  the  poverty  of  regular 
workers  earning  very  low  wages,  or  due  to  the  casual  nature 
of  the  work,  or  to  misfortune,  such  as  the  death  or  illness  of  the 
chief  wage-earner,  or  personal  defects,  such  as  thriftlessness 
or  drink. 

Information  should  also  be  furnished  regarding  the  rents 
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obtained  for  insanitary  property.  As  we  have  shown  on 
pp.  159  and  seq,  ample  and  precise  information  as  to  the  human 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  broad 
and  effective  measure  of  housing  reform. 

We  suggest  that  if  a  national  survey  be  undertaken  under 
the  close  supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  each 
local  authority  should  be  required  to  make  its  survey  within 
a  clearly  specified  time  (say,  twelve  or  eighteen  months), 
and  to  forward  the  returns  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
We  further  suggest  that  the  reports  should  be  published. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Government  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  situation,  and  would  be  able  to  consider 
in  detail  the  measures  necessary  to  remedy  whatever  defects 
in  housing  conditions  the  enquiry  disclosed. 

We  suggest  that,  on  receipt  of  the  report,  the  central 
authority  shall  demand,  within  a  stipulated  time,  a  detailed 
scheme  of  proposed  action  for  remedying  the  evils  laid  bare 
by  the  enquiry  ;  and  that  within  a  further  definite  period 
the  local  authority  shall  be  required  to  carry  out  its  scheme, 
subject  to  any  alterations  which  may  be  suggested  by  the 
central  authority. 

It  is  probable  that  some  local  authorities  would  object  to 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  a  complete  survey  of  housing 
conditions.  This  would  be  the  case  especially  in  districts 
where  the  present  sanitary  staff  is  inadequate  even  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  ordinary  duties.  We  therefore  suggest  that  a 
special  grant  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  be  disbursed  to  the  local  authorities, 
in  consideration  of  this  work,  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  tenements  and  houses  in  their  area  below  a  given  rental. 
This  grant  should  only  cover  the  cost  of  the  first  complete 
survey  ;  the  duty  of  keeping  the  record  up  to  date  would  fall 
on  the  local  authority. 

The  majority  of  local  authorities  are  in  possession  of  part 
of  the  information  which  they  would  be  required  to  furnish  ; 
indeed,  some  already  possess  an  almost  complete  record. 
This  fact,  however,  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
allocation  of  the  grant,  which  should  be  conditional  solely 
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upon  the  completion  of  the  survey,  with  scheme  of  proposed 
action,  .within  the  stipulated  time,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

(. b )  The  Leasehold  System. 

In  Part  III.,  Chapter  IX.,  we  are  recommending  drastic 
changes  in  the  leasehold  system,  which  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  will  ensure  to  leaseholders  complete  security  of  tenure 
at  a  reasonable  rent,  conditioned  only  by  the  necessity  for 
giving  free  scope  to  public  and  private  improvements  ;  and, 
when  that  necessity  makes  continuity  of  tenure  undesirable, 
full  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  buildings 
erected  and  suitable  improvements  made  by  him.  We  are 
also  recommending  remedies  which  will  no  longer  leave  the 
leaseholder  liable  to  unjustifiable  exactions  when  he  desires 
to  make  reasonable  alterations  or  to  assign  his  interest  in 
the  property.  Security  of  tenure  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
leaseholder  to  undertake  the  demolition  of  the  slum  and 
the  reconstruction  of  worn-out  or  obsolete  houses.  It  will 
also  make  leasehold  property  a  much  more  desirable  security 
for  the  mortgagee,  who  will  know  that  the  mortgagor  will  get 
the  benefit  of  his  expenditure  either  through  the  extension  of 
his  lease  or  adequate  money  compensation.  The  cost  of 
financing  building  on  land  of  this  tenure  will,  therefore,  be 
considerably  reduced.  And  the  leaseholder  who  pays  less 
for  his  borrowed  capital,  and  has  no  longer  to  pay  fines  for 
permission  to  improve  it,  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  seek  a 
higher  rent  from  the  occupier  in  order  to  recoup  himself. 

To  sum  up,  if  our  hopes  of  the  effect  of  our  tenure  reforms  are 
realised,  the  leasehold  system  will  no  longer  need  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  causes  which  lead  to  bad  housing  conditions  and 
which  make  good  housing  costly. 

(c)  Control  of  Houses  Let  in  Tenements. 

While  we  are  unable  in  this  Report  to  discuss  in  detail  all 
the  difficulties  which  beset  local  authorities  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Housing  Acts,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  which 
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is  so  serious  as  to  deserve  special  attention,  namely,  the  con¬ 
version  of  houses  originally  built  for  occupation  by  one  family 
into  tenement  dwellings  without  proper  adaptation  to  their 
new  use.  We  suggest  that  where  a  house  is  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  tenements,* *  the  owner  shall  be  required  to  submit 
plans  of  the  building,  with  his  suggestions  for  alterations,  to 
the  local  authority,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  building 
by  several  families  shall  be  prohibited  unless  structural  altera¬ 
tions  satisfactory  to  the  authority  are  made,  including  the 
provision  of  adequate  sanitary  conveniences  and  water  supply,  f 
We  further  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  such  houses  already 
occupied  in  separate  tenements,  the  owners  shall  be  obliged 
to  obtain  from  the  local  authority,  within  a  given  period,  a 
certificate  of  its  fitness  for  that  purpose.  In  the  granting  of 
such  certificates  the  local  authority  would  probably  make 
less  stringent  conditions  than  in  the  case  of  houses  converted 
after  the  proposed  statute  has  come  into  force. 


(i d )  Insecure  Tenure  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary 

Inspectors. 

We  have  shown  that  in  some  localities  the  Officers  of  Public 
Health  Authorities  are  prevented,  by  the  fear  of  dismissal, 
from  carrying  out  efficiently,  and  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
the  duties  placed  upon  them  by  the  Public  Health  Act  and 
©tfier  legislation.  Obviously,  so  long  as  these  officers  find 
that  the  impartial  execution  of  their  duties  may  bring  them 
into  direct'  conflict  with  the  private  interests  of  members 
of  their  Council,  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  will 
be  seriously  retarded.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would 

be  either  practicable  dor  wise  to  emancipate  them  altogether 

_ 

*  The  regulations  should  ppply  both  to  cases  where  the  occupier  of  a 
house  lets  off  parts  of  it  for  separate  occupation  and  to  cases  where  a  non¬ 
resident  landlord  lets  it  in  tenements. 

+  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  enlarged  responsibility  which  we  desire  to  see 
placed  upon  local  authorities,  (much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  an  enactment 
requiring  that  no  dwelling  sh^h  be  considered  fit  for  habitation  until  it  has 
been  certified  as  such  by  an  officer  of  the  health  authority  in  addition  to 
having  been  passed  bv  the  l<bcal  surveyor  as  being  constructed  in  accordance 
with  local  bye-laws. 
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from  the  control  of  the  local  authority  by  making  them  the 
servants  of  the  State.  Since  the  local  authority  is  held 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Acts,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deprive  them 
of  the  right  to  appoint  their  own  servants.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  cannot  afford  wholly  to  waive  the  right  of 
interference  in  these  matters,  and  it  has  safeguarded  its  interests 
by  a  number  of  statutory  obligations  resting  upon  the  local 
authorities.  The  only  complaint  is  that  these  safeguards  are 
not  sufficient,  and  that  in  consequence  the  public  interest 
suffers. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that,  except  in  cases  of  gross 
misconduct,  a  local  authority  should  be  obliged  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  before  dismissing 
a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  a  Sanitary  Inspector,  as  is 
at  present  required  in  the  case  of  certain  Poor  Law  Officers.* 
In  this  way  security  of  employment  would  be  given  to  Public 
Health  Officers  without  in  any  way  abrogating  the  right  of 
the  local  authority  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  that  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  service.  We  may  add  that  this  change 
in  their  legal  position  has  been  demanded  by  the  representative 
organisations  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary 
Inspectors  for  some  time.  What  they  desire  is  not  fixity  of 
tenure,  but  sufficient  security  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
duties  without  fear. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  should  also  point  to  the 
great  necessity  for  ensuring  that  all  sanitary  officers  are 
adequately  paid.  To  some  extent  the  central  authority  is 
already  able  to  influence  the  terms  of  their  appointment ; 
but  the  salaries  of  these  officers  still  vary  widely,  for  reasons 
unconnected  with  the  amount  of  work  falling  upon  them  or 
with  questions  of  seniority.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  Rural 
Report,  too  many  of  them  are  employed  for  part-time  only 
when  the  nature  of  their  work  demands  whole-time  service. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  payment  of  adequate 

*  We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
necessarily  hold  the  formal  local  enquiries  it  now  usually  ho'ds  before 
sanctioning  the  dismissal  of  Poor  Law  Officers. 
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salaries  to  these  officers,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to 
he  provided  by  the  central  authority,  shall  be  made  a  statu¬ 
tory  obligation  upon  local  authorities  and  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  part-time  officers  shall  only  be  allowed  where  local 
circumstances  make  it  absolutely  necessary. 

(e)  Hardships  Caused  to  Individual  Owners. 

We  have  shewn  that  action  under  Part  II.  of  the  Housing 
Act,  which  throws  on  the  owner  the  burden  of  making  an 
insanitary  house  fit  for  human  habitation,  or  the  loss  caused 
by  its  compulsory  demolition,  is  sometimes  rendered  difficult 
by  that  owner’s  financial  position.  One  or  two  cases  of  real 
hardship  may  easily  raise  public  opinion  against  such  action, 
and  thus  appreciably  retard  the  progress  of  housing  improve¬ 
ment. 

With  regard  to  existing  owners  of  property  so  insanitary 
as  to  be  fit  only  for  demolition,  we  can  suggest  no  way  of 
escaping  the  hardship  resulting  from  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  existing  Housing  Acts,  except  that  which  is  sometimes 
employed  already,  viz.  : — that  in  the  case  of  very  poor  owners, 
the  local  authority,  instead  of  condemning  the  property,  shall 
buy  it  at  such  a  price  as  they  may  deem  it  right  and  expedient 
to  pay,  and  then  demolish  it.  Of  course  such  a  policy  should 
only  be  adopted  in  quite  exceptional  cases,  otherwise  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  might  be  established.  We  would  point 
out  that  such  action  would  only  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
few  existing  owners,  for  if  it  came  to  be  generally  known  that 
no  local  authority  would,  under  any  circumstances,  permit 
insanitary  property  to  be  occupied,  “  doubtful  ”  property 
would  depreciate  in  value,  and  no  one  would  regard  an  income 
derived  from  it  as  in  any  sense  secure.  Thus  comparatively 
little  hardship  would  result  from  the  making  of  demolition 
orders  in  the  future. 

Orders  made  to  put  insanitary  property  into  thorough  repair 
may  sometimes  impose  a  severe  tax  on  very  poor  owners.  In 
such  cases  it  might  be  well  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Corporation  (and  possibly  of  other  local  authorities), 
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under  which  the  local  authority  itself  makes  the  necessary 
alterations,  and  accepts  payment  by  instalments.  Interest  at 
4 1  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  outstanding  amounts,  and  on 
failure  to  pay  the  Corporation  collects  the  rents.  Thus  a  poor 
owner  may  receive  valuable  aid  without  being  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  ownership,  and  without  the  imposition  of 
any  burden  on  the  rates. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  are,  in  nearly  every  large  town, 
dwellings  which  may  not  be  in  a  bad  condition  as  regards 
repair  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  their 
obsolete  design  or  construction,  are  unfit  and  can  never  be 
made  really  fit  for  human  habitation. 

On  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  existing  law  (Section  30  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Woiking  Classes  Act,  1890),  such  houses 
are  now  “so  injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation  ;  ”  but  in  practice,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
condition  is  due  to  original  structural  defects  and  not  to 
neglect  to  keep  in  repair  or  provide  proper  sanitary  ariange- 
ments,  local  authorities  not  unnaturally  hesitate  to  close  them. 

The  building  regulations  in  force  at  the  present  time  would 
not  permit  of  the  erection  of  such  dwellings,  and  in  many  cases 
the  individual  sites  upon  which  they  are  erected  are  too  small 
to  contain  new  buildings  of  any  commercial  value,  with  the 
air  space  and  accommodation  required  by  modern  standards. 
Owners  realise  this,  and,  while  from  time  to  time  they  partially 
reconstruct  such  houses,  never  pull  them  down  completely. 

Thus  conditions  are  prolonged  which  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  are  intolerable,  and  unless  some  statutory  provision 
intervenes  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  prolonged 
indefinitely.  To  some  extent  Sections  14  and  15  of  the 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  have  accentuated  this 
evil.  Heavy  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  the  owners 
in  carrying  out  repairs  and  improvements  required  by  the 
authorities.  This  means,  in  effect,  the  granting  of  a  new  lease 
of  life  for  the  dwellings,  which  is  not  really  desirable.  And  yet 
it  would  be  harsh  to  compel  their  closure  after  the  landlord’s 
outlay,  especially  as  no  doubt  they  were  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prevailing  at  the  time.  In  the  interest, 
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however,  of  the  health  of  the  community,  buildings  of  this 
description  should  be'  closed  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  our  view  the  question  might  be  satisfactorily  and  equit¬ 
ably  dealt  with  by  providing  that,  after  a  lapse  of  a  given 
number  of  years,  all  houses  of  this  class  shall  be  closed.  The 
Housing  Authority  should  be  obliged,  in  formulating  its  com¬ 
plete  scheme  of  housing  reform  (see  p.  168),  to  prepare  a  list 
of  such  houses,  giving  each  of  them  a  certain  lease  of  life. 
The  maximum  and  minimum  duration  of  such  “  life  ”  would 
be  fixed  by  statute,  and  the  housing  authority,  in  determining 
it  for  any  particular  building,  would  have  regard  to  its  age, 
its  state  of  repair,  and  the  quality  of  its  construction.  The 
machinery  for  holding  enquiries  and  appeals  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  might  be  the  same  as  is  provided  under  the  Housing, 
Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  for  the  immediate  closing  of 
houses. 

We  submit  that  such  a  scheme  would  mitigate  the  severity 
of  existing  laws  by  which  the  authorities  may  compel  owners 
at  very  short  notice  to  spend  large  sums  on  partial  re¬ 
construction,  although  the  life  of  the  dwelling  is  a  precarious 
one. 

When  the  owner  has  (and  will  at  the  expiration  of  the 
“  life  ”  have)  only  a  leasehold  interest,  the  course  we  have 
suggested  would  undoubtedly  inflict  hardships,  unless  impor¬ 
tant  legal  changes,  such  as  we  shall  advocate  in  Part  111,  are 
made  in  the  system  of  tenure. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  a  house 
might  be  allowed  during  the  continuance  of  the  “  life  ”  to  get 
into  an  even  worse  condition  than  it  gets  into  at  present.  To 
avoid  that  risk  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the 
operation  of  this  scheme  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the 
Closing  Order  procedure  under  the  Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.,  Act,  or  the  power  of  local  authorities  to  require  repairs, 
in  the  event  of  the  dwelling  becoming  unfit  for  human  habita¬ 
tion  by  the  neglect  of  necessary  repairs  or  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  as  well  as  by  reason  of  structural  defects.  Power  should 
be  left  to  the  local  authority  to  deal  with  such  dwellings 
immediately  at  any  time  during  the  “life”  allowed. 
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( f )  The  Re-planning  of  Congested  Areas. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  faulty  planning  of  many  of  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  working  classes  is  a  grave  hindrance  to 
housing  reform.  In  the  majority  of  the  large  towns  in  England 
and  Wales  exist  areas  in  which  the  streets  have  been  built  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  regard  to  any  definite  order,  and  where,  as 
a  result,  there  are  many  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  or  confined 
courts  and  cul-de-sacs, into  which  the  sunlight  seldom  penetrates 
and  in  which  the  air  is  stagnant.  In  such  localities  the  houses 
are  generally  old  and  faulty  in  construction,  as  well  as  decrepit, 
a  fact  which  considerably  accentuates  the  evil  from  a  health 
point  of  view.  But  even  if  the  buildings  were  well-designed 
and  perfectly  constructed,  and  their  occupants  were  clean 
and  respectable,  unless  the  area  is  replanned  it  can  never  be 
made  really  healthy. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  reasonable  planning  in 
such  areas,  many  of  the  streets  are  so  close  together,  leaving 
either  very  small  yard  space  between  the  backs  of  the  houses, 
or,  in  some  par!s  of  the  countiy,  providing  only  for  houses  built 
back-to-back,  that  if  one  row  of  defective  houses  were  pulled 
down,  space  would  not  suffice  for  another  to  be  bruit  in  its 
place  that  would  comply  with  the  present  minimum  require¬ 
ments  as  to  space,  light,  and  air.  As  a  consequence,  any 
attempt  to  re-build  without  re-planning  the  streets  would  be 
very  wasteful.  Sites,  indeed,  might  be  to  some  extent  combined, 
and  occasionally  houses  of  longer  frontage  and  shallower  depth 
might  be  built ;  but  in  many  cases  even  this  would  not  be 
possible,  and  any  attempt  to  re-build  to  satisfy  modern  require¬ 
ments  would  result  in  an  exces  ive  number  of  streets  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  houses.  Much  land  in  this  way 
would  be  wasted,  and  useless  cost  incurred  in  the  maintenance 
of  streets  no  longer  required.  Again,  bad  planning  has  often 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  back  land,  which,  owing  to  difficulty 
of  access,  cannot  be  prut  to  its  best  . use.  When  these  conditions 
exist  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  re-plan  the 
eiuire  area. 

At  present,  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  there  is  a 
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large  number  of  ill-planned  areas  where  the  buildings  are  old, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  will  soon  give  place  to 
new  ones.  Unless  advantage  is  immediately  taken  of  this 
fact,  and  re-planning  schemes  are  put  into  operation,  the  areas 
will  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan,  and  then  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  new  buildings  will  render  schemes  of  re-planning  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  at  least  another  generation. 

Several  owners  of  large  estates  have  remodelled  faultily 
planned  areas,  and  have  thereby  not  only  benefited  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  secured  higher  returns  for  themselves  from  the 
better  use  of  the  land.  This  has  been  done  as  a  rule  where  a 
large  number  of  leases  have  fallen  in  together,  and  where  the 
buildings  have  been  old  and  worn  out.  It  often  happens  in 
such  cases  that  the  owner  has  been  enabled,  by  the  closing 
of  unnecessary  streets,  to  get  possession  of  additional  land. 
Where  the  houses  are  owned  by  different  owners,  local 
authorities,  however,  unfortunately  for  the  community,  are 
seldom  or  never  in  such  a  favourable  position.  Too  many 
interests  are  involved.  The  chief  outlay  which  a  local 
authority  would  have  to  incur  in  carrying  out  a  re-planning 
scheme  may  be  briefly  stated  under  the  following  heads  : 

(i)  Cost  of  obtaining  powers  to  acquire  land  com¬ 
pulsorily. 

(ii)  Cost  of  proceedings  for  the  assessment  of  compensa¬ 
tion. 

(iii)  Compensation  paid  for  land,  buildings,  and  interests 
created  upon  the  land. 

(iv)  Cost  of  re-housing  persons  displaced. 

(i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  are  discussed  in  Part  II.  (on  the  Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Land),  where  suggestions  are  made  which,  if  adopted, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  cost.  Usually  the  heaviest  item  in  a 
re-planning  scheme  is  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  buildings. 
High  prices,  it  is  true,  are  also  frequently  paid  for  the  land, 
but  the  land  remains,  and  if  the  community  has  acquired  it 
at  a  fair  figure—  as  we  trust  it  will  be  enabled  to  do  in  the 
future — there  will  be  little,  if  any,  loss  upon  it,  and  frequently 
a  profit.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  buildings  on 
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the  land.  These,  as  a  rule,  have  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all 
that  can  be  realised  is  the  value  of  the  old  building  materials. 
But  frequently,  in  the  past,  heavy  sums  have  been  paid  for 
houses  which  were  bought  only  to  be  destroyed. 

Very  often  a  heavy  item  in  the  cost  of  such  a  scheme  is  the 
price  paid  for  new  buildings  or  interests  recently  created 
on  the  land.  In  this  respect  the  owners  of  large  estates  are 
in  a  much  more  favourable  position  than  local  authorities. 
They  have  generally  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the  land  for 
some  time,  and  thus  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
new  interests  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  In  our  view, 
the  local  authority  should  possess  similar  advantages. 

We  believe  all  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  method  : 

The  local  authority — subject  to  such  sanction  as  may  be 
requisite — should  have  power  at  any  time  to  declare  any 
particular  area  subject  to  a  re-planning  scheme.  A  new  plan 
of  the  area  should  then  be  prepared,  a  definite  lease  of  life, 
according  to  its  individual  condition,  allotted  to  each  house 
which  did  not  conform  to  modern  standards,  and  no  fresh 
buildings  permitted  to  be  erected  unless  they  conformed  to 
the  plan.  If  an  owner  desired  to  re-build,  and  found  that  his 
site,  or  part  of  it,  would  be  needed  for  a  new  road,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  call  upon  the  local  authority  to  purchase  it 
from  him.  The  local  authority  should  have  power  to  adjust 
boundaries,  re-apportion  land  among  different  owners,  and 
purchase  such  land  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  Where  old  roads  were  closed,  they  should  be  vested 
in  the  local  authority,  which  should  be  empowered  to  sell  the 
land,  and,  if  need  be,  to  acquire  compulsorily  any  adjoining 
land  for  the  purpose  of  securing  conveniently  shaped  plots. 

Owners  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  if  their  land  were 
depreciated  in  value  by  being  deprived  of  frontage  or  access. 

If  such  a  scheme  as  this  were  adopted,  the  practical  effect 
would  be  that  after  a  time  a  considerable  amount  of  land  and 
capita1  vould  be  lying  idle.  It  would  then  be  necessary  for 
the  local  authority  to  purchase  those  premises  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  plan  being  carried  into  effect.  These  would 
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probably  include  many  buildings  which  had  been  subjected 
to  a  short  lease  of  life,  as  proposed  above ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  number  of  years’  purchase  to  be  paid  for  them  would  be 
small. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  item  of  cost,  namely,  that  of  re¬ 
housing  the  persons  displaced  by  a  re-planning  scheme.  This 
could  be  considerably  reduced  if,  by  the  provision  of  cheap 
and  rapid  transit,  more  working  people  were  enabled  to  live 
at  a  distance,  and  the  local  authorities  encouraged  an  out¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  population.  This  would  make  the 
more  central  housing  areas  available  for  workers,  who  were 
compelled  to  live  near  their  work.  But  any  large  re-planning 
scheme  could  be  effected  by  instalments,  so  that  no  families 
would  be  displaced  till  fresh  accommodation  was  found  for 
them.  This  could  be  done  by  beginning  at  one  end  of  an 
area  and  gradually  working  through  to  the  other. 

(g)  Apathy  of  Local  Authorities. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  slow  rate  of  progress  in  housing  reform 
in  many  towns  is  largely  due  to  the  apathy  of  local  authorities. 

We  suggest  that  this  inertia,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises, 
will  yield  to  financial  stimulus  supplied  by  the  State.  In  view 
of  the  great  need  for  quickening  the  pace  of  housing  reforms, 
we  propose  that  the.  recommendations  for  financial  aid  from 
the  taxes,  which  we  have  made  with  regard  to  rural  areas,  shall 
also  be  applied  to  urban  districts  and  boroughs,  viz.  : — 

If  free  grants  are  given  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  aid  of  local 
taxation,  we  think  that  they,  and  possibly  also  existing  grants,  should 
be  conditional  in  each  case  upon  the  local  authority  performing  its 
work  satisfactorily.  We  suggest  that  the  grants  should  he  in  the  form 
of  block  grants  in  aid  of  the  local  rates,  but  that  they  should  only  be 
given  in  full  if  the  authority  performs  all  its  statutory  duties  properly. 

We  have  considered  the  advisability  of  a  system  of  special 
grants  for  work  undertaken  by  local  authorities  under  the 
Housing  Acts,  which  might  stimulate  them  to  greater  activity. 
But  the  drawbacks  to  such  a  policy,  which  prevented  us  from 
recommending  it  for  country  districts,  exist  also  in  the  towns. 
First,  it  would  be  an  inj  ustice  to  those  local  authorities  which 
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have  already  incurred  considerable  expense  to  improve  their 
housing  conditions,  if  the  grant  were  principally  made  to 
those  authorities  which  have  hitherto  neglected  their  duties. 
Second,  the  power  to  withhold  a  large  block  grant  is  a  far  more 
effective  stimulus  than  the  power  to  withhold  a  much  smaller 
grant,  made  for  one  specific  purpose  only.  Indeed,  if  the 
whole  grant  were  withheld,  it  would  generally  become  more 
costly  to  the  rates  to  neglect  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
housing  laws  than  to  undertake  it,  and  no  more  effective 
stimulus  to  reform  than  this  could  be  devised.* 

(/i)  National  Control. 

We  have  been  impressed,  in  the  course  of  our  investigation, 
by  the  urgent  need  for  the  creation  of  machinery  which  will 
give  to  the  central  authority  a  much  more  effective  power 
over  the  sanitary  administration  of  local  authorities. 

Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  full  of  instances 
which  show  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  and  the 
exercise  of  all  its  powers,  the  Department  is  not  always  able 
to  enforce  the  laws  which  Parliament  has  enacted  for  the 
pr  otection  of  citizens. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1913,  a  disappointingly 
large  proportion  of  urban  local  authorities  have  issued  no  clos¬ 
ing  orders  under  the  Act  of  1909  (58  per  cent),  and  have  served 
no  notices  upon  owners  to  maintain  dwellings  in  a  reasonably 
fit  condition  (54  per  cent).f  Those  facts,  taken  together  with 
the  overwhelming  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  dwellings  in  practically  every  town  and  urban  district, 
show  conclusively  that  the  control  exercised  by  the  central 
authority  is  inadequate. 

In  making  this  statement  we  do  not  forget  that,  until  the 
number  of  those  too  poor  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a 
sanitary  dwelling  is  materially  reduced,  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  Housing  Acts  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not,  indeed,  impossible.  Nevertheless,  even  under  existing 

*  Suggestions  as  to  how  relief  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  might  be 
distributed  among  local  authorities  are  made  in  Part  IV.  Chapter  VI I. 

t  Corresponding  figures  for  1912  :  (11  and  58  per  cent, 
lor  1911  :  70  and  78  per  cent. 
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conditions,  many  local  authorities  might  and  should  enforce 
them  much  more  fully  than  at  present. 

We  therefore  propose  that  the  functions  of  the  Central 
Housing  Department  should  include  the  regular  and  thorough 
supervision  of  the  work  of  local  authorities  by  resident 
local  inspectors,  such  as  is  exercised  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and  by  the  Home 
Office  in  that  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

We  believe  that  a  system  of  resident  inspectors,  each 
responsible  for  a  particular  area,  would  have  many  advantages 
over  the  present  method  of  directing  enquiries  from  London. 
If  men  of  special  training  and  high  professional  standing  were 
chosen  for  this  office,  they  would  soon  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  housing  conditions  in  their  districts,  and  of  the 
work  which  needed  doing  to  bring  them  up  to  a  minimum 
standard  of  sanitation. 

The  advice  of  such  men,  who  could  be  consulted  at  short 
notice,  would  gladly  be  sought  by  local  authorities  anxious  to 
fulfil  their  duties  under  the  Housing  Acts,  and  their  presence 
and  support  would  be  welcomed  by  the  local  medical  and 
sanitary  officers,  who  would  be  able  to  place  their  difficulties 
before  the  representative  of  the  central  authority,  and  discuss 
problems  as  they  arise,  with  much  greater  ease  and  thorough¬ 
ness  than  is  possible  on  the  occasion  of  the  rare  and  formal 
visits  of  the  inspector  from  London.* 

We  propose  that  it  should  be  upon  the  reports  furnished 
by  these  officers  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
decide  Avhether  to  make  or  withhold  the  grants  in  aid  to  local 
authorities,  just  as  the  education  grants  are  made  or  withheld 
on  the  advice  of  H.M.  Inspectors. 

*  There  are  many  minor  matters  in  connection  with  Town  Planning 
Schemes  where  some  simple  appeal  to  an  impartial  official  is  desirable. 
The  want  of  such  appeal  is,  on  the  one  hand,  causing  needless  reference 
on  comparatively  small  matters  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
Quarter  Sessions,  and,  on  the  other,  prevents  the  inclusion  of  useful  pro¬ 
visions  because  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  hard-and-fast  regulations  which 
will  secure  what  is  desired  without  causing  inconvenience  and  hardship 
in  special  cases.  The  power  to  refer  such  matters  to  the  resident  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Central  Authority  would  remove  the  difficulty. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  MINING  DISTRICTS.*' 
Section  I —EVIDENCE. 

Some  of  the  reports  received  in  connection  with  our  rural 
and  urban  enquiries  pointed  to  the  existence  of  housing 
problems  which  were  peculiar  to  mining  districts.  We  therefore 
decided  to  make  a  special  investigation  into  housing  conditions, 
in  a  number  of  these  areas,  and  the  following  particulars 
are  the  result.  In  our  enquiries  we  were  aided  by  colliery 
owners,  miners’  trade  union  officials,  and  others  specially 
conversant  with  the  problem. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  conditions  were 
found  to  vary  considerably,  being  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
in  some  parts  of  the  Midland  Coalfield — notably  in  Derbyshire 
— and  sometimes  very  far  from  satisfactory — chiefly  in  the 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  part  of  the  Yorkshire  coal 
fields.  These  considerable  regional  differences  are  mainly 
due  to  economic  causes,  though  in  part  also  to  the  wide 
divergence  between  customary  standards  of  housing  which  has 
already  been  referred  to.  They  will  be  further  considered 
below.  v 

Altogether  seventy-two  mining  villages  were  investigated. 
In  thirty-three  of  them  the  supply  of  dwelling-houses  was 
reported  to  be  adequate.  The  shortage  was  particularly  acute 
in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  while  in  the 
Midlands  and  in  Lancashire  the  supply  was,  on  the  whole, 
adequate,  and  in  the  Western,  Stafford,  and  Cumberland 
colliery  districts  the  number  of  villages  in  which  a  shortage 
was  reported  roughly  equalled  the  number  possessing  an 

*  The  housing  conditions  in  the  mining  areas  of  Wales  will  be  reported 
upon  in  the  report  of  the  Welsh  Land  Enquiry  Committee. 
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adequate  supply.  Not  one  of  the  twenty-seven  villages 
where  overcrowding  was  found  to  be  widespread  belonged 
to  Derbyshire  or  Lancashire,  blit  fifteen  belonged  to  Durham 
and  Northumberland  (every  village  investigated  in  these 
two  counties)  and  six  to  Yorkshire  (one  half  of  the  villages 
investigated). 

As  a  rule,  where  the  shortage  is  most  acute,  there  also 
many  of  the  existing  cottages  are  of  poor  quality — old,  out 
of  repair,  and  defective  in  sanitation.  They  are  often  without 
gardens,  and  in  some  districts  without  private  back  yards, 
and  frequently  crowded  so  closely  upon  the  ground  or  so  near 
to  other  buildings  that  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  air  is 
impossible. 

Before  quoting  from  our  investigators’  reports,  we  would 
point  out  that  where  conditions  were  found  to  be  satisfactory 
no  detailed  description  was  given.  While,  therefore,  we  do 
not  claim  that  the  villages  described  represent  an  average 
sample,  they  are  in  no  way  exceptional.  In  Durham  and 
Northumberland  mining  villages  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
satisfactory  dwellings  are  rare.  In  Durham,  the  Diocesan 
Social  Service  Committee  recently  completed  a  thorough 
investigation  of  housing  conditions  *  from  which  the  following- 
may  be  quoted : 

In  regard  to  the  houses  in  colliery  villages,  very  few  record  a  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  things,  though  improvement  is  slowly  being  effected 
all  round,  and  there  are  notable  examples  of  what  can  be  done  to  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  class.  There  are  still,  however, 
large  numbers  of  old  and  unsuitable  houses  and  streets  of  back-to-back 
houses.  In  one  or  two  places  new  streets  of  these  most  undesirable 
dwellings  have  been  erected.  Bad  sanitation,  lack  of  yard  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  overcrowding  are  very  frequently  reported.  Many  families 
are  herded  together  in  flats  or  tenements,  with  no  bath-room  or  wash¬ 
house,  and  have  to  perform  their  toilet  and  wash  the  clothes  in  the 
living  room.  “  Thirteen  persons  living  in  two  rooms  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,”  says  one  incumbent.  “  The  free-house  system  puts  a 
premium  on  early  marriages  and  large  families,”  says  another. 

In  Yorkshire,  also,  though  conditions  do  not,  generally 
speaking,  seem  to  be  quite  so  bad  as  in  the  two  counties  above 

*  “  Home  Life  in  the  County  ot  Durham,”  reprinted  from  reports  of 
the  Durham  Diocesan  Conference,  Sunderland,  1!H2. 
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named,  yet  the  problem  is  very  serious.  Thus  Alderman 
T.  Benson  P.  Ford,  Chairman  of  the  West  Riding  Health 
and  Housing  Committee,  said  (in  November,  1910)  : 

We  are  building  in  our  colliery  villages  houses  inhabited  in  January 
and  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  owing  to  dampness  in 
May.  We  are  building  them  still,  and  allowing  them  to  be  built.  I 
could  go  round  the  West  Riding,  and  in  the  villages  in  the  rural  parts 
show  you  houses  containing  dampness  which  you  would  have  believed 
impossible  to  have  existed. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  reports  of  our  investi¬ 
gators  will  illustrate  in  greater  detail  the  nature  of  the  problem  : 

- •,  Durham  (County). — There  are  seventy  houses,  and  there 

has  scarcely  been  any  increase  in  recent  years.  These  houses  are  built 
in  rows,  and  have  gardens  in  front.  Most  of  them  are  about  eighty 
years  old,  and  the  sanitation  is  bad.  They  are  small  and  are  not  self- 
contained,  i.e.,  one  open  ash-pit  and  poor  earth-closet  serving  two  or 
three  families.  The  houses  are  very  near  the  pit.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  shortage.  Sometimes  two  families  reside  in  one  house  ;  and 
1  am  informed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  are  compelled 
to  reside  at  other  places  and  travel  miles  to  their  work.  All  the  houses 
are  owned  by  the  colliery  company.  The  rent  of  houses  with  three 
very  small  rooms  is  4s.  a  week.  The  local  council  has  never  discussed 
the  erection  of  houses.  None  of  the  houses  have  baths. 

Two  new  pits  are  being  sunk  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  ;  but, 
so  far,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  attempt  being  made  by  anyone  to  erect 
houses  in  this  vicinity  to  meet  the  prospective  increase  of  miners  and 
their  families  when  these  concerns  are  started. 

- ,  Durham  (County). — The  evil  is  not  so  much  the  condition 

of  existing  houses  as  the  absolute  scarcity  of  them.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  case  where  three  families  are  living  in  a  four-roomed  house.  There 
is  much  overcrowding,  but  no  investigation  has  been  made,  and  attempts 
to  get  the  council  to  erect  new  houses  have  failed,  though  a  large 
number  of  people  desire  houses  in  the  district. 

- ,  Durham  (County). — The  bulk  of  the  houses  in  this  place 

present  a  wretched  appearance.  They  are  all  very  old.  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  together  in  a  confused  heap  without  any  plan 
whatever.  As  houses  are  jutting  out  at  all  angles,  there  are  many 
unhealthy,  dirty  corners.  Some  are  large  tenement  houses,  others 
small,  wretched- looking  cottages.  Much  of  this  village  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  town  slum  area.  Miners  are  paying  3s.  3d.  and  3s.  fid.  a  week 
for  dirty,  low,  stuffy,  back-to-back,  two-roomed  houses.  Many  of 
these  have  been  built  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Others  are  living  in 
flats,  built  in  rows,  and  pay  from  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.  per  week  for  three-roomed 
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houses  of  the  modern  type.  Some  are  living  in  houses  consisting  of 
a  kitchen  below  with  two  rooms  above;  some  in  one  room  which  is 
part  of  a  block  or  old  hall  or  other  large  building  which  is  now  sub¬ 
divided  to  get  as  many  tenants  in,  and  as  much  rent  out,  as  possible. 
For  these  2s.  6d.  is  the  weekly  charge.  There  are  as  many  as  six,  and 
in  some  cases  eight,  persons  living  in  one  room  ;  and  the  staircases  and 
floors  are  badly  neglected.  It  seems  to  be  common  in  this  village, 
especially  where  the  old  houses  are  (and  there  are  very  many  of  them) 
for  two  and  three  families  to  use  the  same  w.c.  Half  the  village  ought 
to  be  pulled  down,  consisting  as  it  does  of  low,  ill-ventilated,  dirty, 
two-roomed  houses,  or  blocks  sub-divided  into  one  or  two  rooms  for 
families.  The  scarcity  of  the  water  supply,  and  of  sanitary  conveni¬ 
ences,  and  the  dirty,  neglected  condition  of  the  houses  make  the  village 
a  disgrace.  There  are  as  many  as  twenty  and  thirty  householders  using 
one  tap.  Fortunately,  the  village  is  on  a  hill,  and  there  is  natural 
drainage  ;  but  still  there  are  foul,  damp  areas  about  numbers  of  houses. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  sensitive,  moral,  and  noble  population  is  not  to 
be  found  in  such  a  poisonous  district. 

The  need  for  houses  was  discussed  by  the  council  six  years  ago,  and 
it  was  decided  to  build  ;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  building  purposes  at  2s.  6d.  a  yard. 

Only  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  newer  houses  are  owned  by  miners 
(only  sixteen  have  been  built  since  1911),  some  fifty  belong  to  a  colliery 
company,  and  the  bulk,  about  1 ,450,  to  a  number  of  owners.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  village  is  not  in  any  sense  attached  to  any  one  mine  ; 
the  people  are  mostly  miners,  but  they  work  at  various  pits  in  the 
district. 

- ,  Durham  (County). — About  two-thirds  of  the  houses  are  free 

colliery  houses.  All  have  been  built  within  the  last  sixteen  years. 
Among  these  are  two-roomed,  three-roomed  and  four-roomed  houses. 
None  have  gardens.  Open  privy-middens  are  a  stinking  line  of  horrors 
down  the  row  of  houses.  The  rented  houses  are  also  built  in  rows — - 
mostly  self-contained,  with  three  and  four  rooms,  and  no  gardens, 
though  they  have  yards  with  sanitary  conveniences  in  them. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  very  great  demand  for  houses  in  this 
village,  A  very  large  number  of  men  are  travelling  miles  to  the  pit. 

The  need  of  houses  has  been  raised  at  the  Council  on  many  occasions  ; 
now  the  Council  is  erecting  twenty  houses.  This,  however,  will  scarcely 
lessen  the  demand  that  exists  in  the  district. 

Miners  in  this  district  are  paying  from  6s.  fid.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week 
for  three  and  four-roomed  houses,  with  no  sculleries  and  gardens, 
and  no  baths,  mostly  self-contained.  Among  these  is  a  street  of 
tenemciit-houses  (three  rooms). 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  overcrowding.  Probably  some  200  houses 
are  overcrowded — that  is,  two  families  are  living  jn  the  one  house,  and 
some,  houses  with  four  rooms  contain  from  twelve  to  eighteen  persons. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  two  families  are  living  in  ljouses  erected 
for  one  family  only.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  only  one  or  two 
children,  but  even  in  such  cases  the  position  is  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory.  Those  who  occupy  the  rooms  upstairs  are  compelled  to  use 
the  ovens  of  their  downstair  neighbours,  to  bake  their  bread  or  roast 
their  meat  ;  and  other  conveniences  for  one  have  to  be  used  for  both. 

The  colliery  houses  are  self-contained,  have  no  bath-rooms,  and  the 
ashpits  are  open  ;  the  earth-closets,  like  the  ashpits,  being  at  the  far 
side  of  the  street. 

There  is  no  accommodation  for  the  miner  to  wash  when  returning 
home.  This  applies  to  both  rented  and  colliery  houses. 

The  streets  are  not  as  well  drained  as  they  ought  to  be.  When 
heavy  rains  occur  the  water  overflows  the  sinks,  and  lies  in  pools  at 
the  bottom  of  the  streets. 

- ,  Durham  (County). — -Most  of  the  houses  are  built  in  rows, 

and  contain  three  and  four  rooms.  Some  of  the  colliery  houses  have 
small  gardens,  but  none  of  the  rented  houses  have  any. 

There  are  two  streets  of  flats,  and  in  another  part  of  the  village 
there  are  many  semi-detached  houses  with  gardens.  These  also  have 
three,  and  in  other  cases  four,  rooms  and  a  small  scullery. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pit. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  houses  in  the  village.  Men  are  travelling 
three  and  four  miles  to  the  pit  because  houses  cannot  be  obtained 
anywhere  near  to  their  work. 

The  Colliery  Company  own  about  one  hundred.  About  six  miners 
own  their  own.  The  rest  are  owned  by  many  small  owners. 

Private  builders  have  erected  the  newer  houses. 

Rents  paid  in  this  district  vary  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  week.  The  semi¬ 
detached  are  from  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  The  four-roomed  semi-detached  with 
garden  are  7s.  6d.  With  the  exception  of  the  flats  they  are  mostly 
self-contained,  with  dry  earth-closets. 

The  shortage  of  houses  has  been  raised  at  the  Council,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  by  this  body  to  increase  the  supply. 

Four  or  five  hundred  new  houses  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  men 
who  work  at  the  colliery.  Men  are  travelling  three,  four  and  live 
miles  to  their  work  because  of  the  scarcity  of  houses. 

There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  land  for  building.  A 
builder  who  owns  houses  and  land  in  the  district  informs  me  that  good 
land,  partly  prepared  for  building,  can  be  obtained  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  yard.  Where  drains  are  not  laid,  nor  roads,  land  can  be  had  at 
Is.  6d.  or  under. 

- - ,  Northumberland  — Most  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the 

Colliery  Company.  None  of  the  miners  own  any. 

Private  builders  have  erected  the  newer  houses.  The  Colliery 
Company  often  builds  when  n«>  pits  are  commenced. 
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There  u  not  much  complaint  about  the  letting  of  the  Colliery  houses. 

Miners  here  are  paying  7s.  and  8s.  per  week.  One  type  of  house 
has  three  rooms  and  a  small  scullery,  two  bedrooms  upstairs,  and 
kitchen  down  below,  no  garden,  at  7s.  a  week.  The  8s.  per  week 
houses  have  two  rooms  down  and  two  rooms  upstairs. 

The  shortage  of  dwellings  is  well  known  to  the  Council,  but  they  are 
not  inclined  to  erect  any. 

Several  houses,  I  am  informed,  in  the  rented  area  contain  two 
families,  chiefly  young  married  people  who  are  unable  to  find  a  house 
for  themselves  or  cannot  pay  the  high  rents  demanded. 

The  Surveyor  of  the  district  considers  many  of  the  colliery  houses 
are  not  properly  built.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  houses  are  built  of  wood 
with  slate  tops.  All  these  are  in  rows,  and  the  railway  is  only  about 
0  feet  from  the  windows  of  one  of  these  houses,  and  the  row  itself  is 
not  20  yards  from  the  pit-head — overshadowed  by  it.  They  are  very 
low  buildings,  with  two  small  rooms,  in  some  cases  three  rooms.  Sanitary 
arrangements  are  across  the  street,  with  the  open  ashpits  attached. 

The  local  builders  think  the  supply  of  houses  about  keeps  pace  with 
the  demand  for  them,  though  they  admit  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  tenant.  But  hero,  again,  whoever  you  ask  that  has  had  any 
experience  in  seeking  for  a  house  is  quite  convinced  of  there  being  a 
shortage  of  houses.  And,  again,  small  property  owners  express  the 
same  opinion. 

One  of  the  Overseers  of  the  district,  who  owns  a  house  or  two,  said 
that  people  have  been  known  to  pay  rent  from  the  day  of  the  cutting 
of  the  sod  (turf)  for  the  foundation  of  the  house  about  to  be  built  in 
order  to  have  a  claim  on  it  when  ready  for  letting.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  houses  he  s  .id  it  was  common  for  newlv-married  couples 
to  live  in  for  a  considerable  time  until  a  house  could  be  got. 

The  shortage  of  dwellings  has  never  been  raised  at  Council  meetings, 
and  the  local  Council  has  erected  no  dwellings.  Councils  don’t  move 
usually  in  such  matters  until  they  are  pushed,  and  those  who  feel  the 
shortage  of  dwellings  seldom  know  of  the  powers  for  building  houses 
possessed  by  the  Council.  And  so  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of 
houses  is  felt  keenly  in  many  places  and  never  becomes  articulate  in 
any  effective  form  because  no  way  out  is  seen  by  those  who  feel  the 
pinch. 

Rents  paid  are  from  3s.  Dd.  to  5s.  6d.  Rents  at  3s.  9d.  and  4s.  are 
for  the  two-roomed  flats,  with  floors  of  rooms  25  and  30  square  yards 
in  area,  each  with  a  pantry.  One  yard  for  both  tenants,  mostly  one 
privy  for  both  tenants,  with  open  ashpits  ;  no  baths  and  no  gardens. 
Rents  of  5s.  and  5s.  6d.  are  for  houses  with  three  and  four-roomed  flats. 
Separate  privies  in  the  one  yard  for  both  tenants  ;  no  baths  and  no 
gardens.  Th:y  have  small  pantries,  but  no  sculleries.  All  have  open 
ashpits. 

According  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  Report  for  1912,  therq 
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is  overcrowding  in  many  houses  in  the  district.  The  Overseer  of  the 
district  spoke  of  two  or  three  cases  which  he  thought  were  not  excep¬ 
tional.  In  one  of  the  Colliery  Company’s  houses,  with  a  kitchen  and 
two  bedrooms,  there  is  a  family  of  nine  living — father  and  mother, 
six  sons  and  one  daughter  ;  the  ages  of  the  children  from  two  years 
to  twelve  years.  When  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  more  cases  where 
families  of  seven,  eight  and  nine  were  living  in  these  three-roomed 
houses,  he  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  give  particulars,  but  he  thought 
roughly  speaking,  there  would  be  about  fifty  cases  with  families  of 
seven,  eight  or  nine — some  young  men  and  women,  others  with  young 
families  from  three  years  to  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Another  case  he  spoke  of  was  that  of  a  family  of  nine  downstairs 
and  a  family  of  seven  upstairs  living  in  one  of  the  two-roomed  flats 
described  above.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  description  given  of  these 
flats  that  these  sixteen  persons — about  half  of  each  sex — only  had  the 
one  privy  in  the  one  yard  for  the  lot  of  them.  He  thinks  many  cases  of 
a  family  of  six  living  in  these  two-roomed  flats  are  to  be  found  in  the 
district. 

On  being  asked  if  there  were  any  “  jerry-built  ”  houses  in  the  district, 
the  Overseer,  who  is  a  property  owner,  said  he  knew  of  a  few — about 

one  dozen — that  were  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  factory  in - 

t hat  was  pulled  down.  “  A  lot  of  the  old  stuff  was  used  up  and  put 
into  the  new  houses,  with  the  result  that  they  are  damp,  and  when 
dampness  sets  in  plaster  is  bound  to  come  off  ;  also  slating  on  top  of 
old  material  is  another  defect :  slates  become  loose  and  rain  comes  in.” 

All  the  very  old  houses  are  improperly  built — floors  mostly  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  road,  stone  floors,  and  damp,  inadequate  venti¬ 
lation,  and  too  low. 

The  bulk  of  the  rented  houses  are  built  in  flats,  and  these,  though 
passed  by  the  Councils  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are 
not  at  all  a  desirable  class  of  dwelling-place  for  people.  Particulars 
regarding  our  reasons  for  this  statement  have  been  given  in  previous 
accounts. 

There  is  no  accommodation  whatever  for  miners  to  wash  on  returning 
from  the  mine.  According  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  report : 
“  A  very  great  number  of  the  houses  are  provided  with  privies  in 
connection  with  large  open  ashpits  (privy  middens).  In  many  cases 
they  are  protected  from  surface  water,  and  the  floors  are  below  the 
level  of  adjoining  ground.  This  causes  intolerable  smells  in  hot  weather, 
and  provides  a  breeding  ground  for  swarms  of  flies,  which  enter  houses 
and  pollute  food,  etc.' 

The  general  drainage  system  of  the  district  is  satisfactory. 

The  Coal  Company’s  houses,  as  has  been  shown,  are  unsatisfactory. 
The  two  small  bedrooms  are  insufficient  sleeping  accommodation, 
so  that  the  larger  kitchen  has  to  serve  as  a  bedroom,  sitting-room 
and  kitchen,  all  in  one.  But  they  are  “  rent  free,”  and  the  alternative 
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to  living  in  them  is  to  live  in  one  that  is  probably  worse  and  for  which 
rent  has  to  be  paid.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  condition  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  these  houses. 

The  tenement  houses  with  no  gardens  and  one  yard,  most  with  one 
privy  and  no  baths,  are  all  unsatisfactory.  The  idea  of  building  in 
flats  apparently  is  to  save  ground  rent.  Any  kind  of  a  house  can  get 
a  tenant,  because  of  the  great. demand  for  them. 

It  is  this  scarcity  that  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  houses  being 
built  with  the  least  accommodation  and  conveniences  with  which  the 
plans  will  be  passed  by  the  Council. 

Some  old  houses  have  been  closed  ;  the  ventilation,  bad  roofs,  and 
damp  floors  of  a  few  have  been  improved. 

The  Colliery  Company  are  now  building  fifty  self-contained  houses 
of  a  much  superior  type  to  the  colliery  houses  now  existing. 

According  to  the  local  builder  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  land 
within  the  areas  set  out  for  building  purposes,  but  you  cannot  get 
land  elsewhere.  The  Council  wanted  to  build  a  house  in  a  convenient 
central  part  of  the  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  Council 
business,  but  Lord  X.  would  not  grant  them  the  land.  He  would 
only  allow  them  to  build  within  the  areas  set  out  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  urban  district. 

According  to  a  property  owner,  the  desire  of  people  now  seems  to 
be  for  self-contained  houses.  Sixpence  or  ninepence  a  week  more 
would  be  paid,  he  thinks,  by  people  living  in  tenement  houses  in 
order  to  get  a  self-contained  house.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
desire  for  a  garden  attached  to  their  homes  seems  to  be  universal 
among  miners.  Allotments  remote  from  their  dwellings  do  not  meet 
the  case. 


— — - — ,  Northumberland. — There  is  a  shortage  of  dwellings,  and 
it  was  brought  on  at  the  Council  several  times,  until  two  years  ago  a 
majority  on  the  Council  were  in  favour  of  building  houses  to  meet  in 
part  the  great  need  for  housing  accommodation.  Consequently, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  erection  of  58  houses  was  commenced, 
and  40  of  them  are  now  occupied.  There  were  about  300  applications 
made  for  these  houses. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  district  said  there  wTas  overcrowding 
in  every  township,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  insufficient  provision 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  As  many  as  seven,  eight  and 
nine  of  a  family  (composed  of  both  sexes,  children  and  adults)  are 
living  in  two-roomed,  and  three-roomed  houses. 

All  the  very  old  “  back-to-back  ”  houses  should  be  made  into  “  double 
houses  ”  ;  that  is,  houses  with  four  rooms  instead  of  two,  as  at  present. 
All  the  newer-built  houses  belonging  to  the  company  are  jerry-built, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector.  They  are  in¬ 
variably  put  up  by  contract  and  built  with  poor,  cheap  material.  As 
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the  company  are  rated  on  the  value  of  the  houses  erected,  naturally 
they  go  to  the  least  expense  in  putting  up  houses  for  their  workmen. 

No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  miners  to  wash  on  coming  from 
the  mines. 

Many  of  the  older  houses  are  supplied  by  means  of  a  tap  common 
to  five  or  ten  houses,  situated  in  some  cases  a  considerable  distance 
away,  necessitating  the  water  being  carried.  This  is  invariably  done 
in  uncovered  vessels.  Apart  from  the  inconvenience,  the  system  is 
to  be  deprecated  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  contamination  from  dust 
in  transit  and  improper  storage  in  the  house  —  the  vessel  in  which 
the  water  is  stored  being  very  rarely  provided  with  a  cover,  and  fre¬ 
quently  deposited  on  the  floor  of  a  pantry  or  washhouse.  Further, 
the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  supply  caused  by  frost,  or  a  burst  pipe 
in  case  of  an  isolated  tap,  often  gives  rise  to  additional  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies.  The  general  drainage  system  of  the  district  seems 
to  be  satisfactory.  But  many  of  the  old  houses  still  have  the  horrid, 
open,  stinking  privy  middens  before  their  doors. 

- ,  Northumberland. — There  are  about  400  houses  in  the 

village,  and  none  have  been  built  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  this  village  practically  all  the  houses  are  free  colliery  houses. 
All  have  kitchens  about  15  feet  by  1(5  feet,  and  upstairs  an  attic,  which 
in  most  of  the  houses  is  partitioned  off  to  make  two  bedrooms  of  it. 
They  are  of  a  very  old  type,  with  no  ventilation  under  the  stone-flagged 
floors,  and  all  are  damp.  Each  has  a  pantry  for  provisions,  but  no 
wash-house.  All  have  gardens  and  earth-closets,  but  no  yards.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  these  houses  are  too  low. 

The  houses  are  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  pit. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  house  is  five.  There  will  be 
seven  and  eight  in  some  of  them,  and  a  kitchen  and  an  attic  divided 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  adequate  accommodation  for  them. 

The  miners  own  none  of  these  houses  ;  they  are  nearly  all  the  property 
of  the  Coal  Company. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  shortage  of  dwellings,  but  the  matter  has 
never  been  raised  at  the  Council  meetings.  The  Council  has  erected 
no  dwellings.  It  would  require  double  the  existing  houses  to  house 
the  company’s  married  employees. 

With  such  small  accommodation  overcrowding  is  bound  to  exist, 
though  no  particulars  could  be  gathered  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 
The  Sanitary  Inspector  reports  in  1912  that  there  was  no  overcrowding. 
But  this  inspector  used  to  be  an  official  of  the  Coal  Company.  There 
are  also  two  colliery  officials  on  the  Council,  which  fact,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  the  favourable  report  on  housing  conditions. 

None  of  these  houses  are  built  as  they  should  be,  simply  because 
they  were  built  such  a  long  time  ago.  They  are  all  too  low,  with 
windows  too  small  ;  some  with  old-fashioned  ladders  to  climb  up  into 
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upstairs  bedrooms,  improperly  ventilated,  and  floors  below  the  level 
of  the  roads.  „ , 

- ,  Northumberland. — Within  the  last  seven  years  there  has 

not  been  a  house  built  here.  But  in  the  twelve  years  preceeding 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  houses  now  existing  were  built. 

The  two-thirds  of  total  houses  built  within  the  last  twenty  years 
are  three-roomed  flats.  One  room  is  about  3.}  yards  by  5J  in  area, 
the  other  two  are  about  4  yards  square.  Each  has  a  pantry.  One 
yard  for  both  tenants.  Separate  privies,  and  one  open  ashpit  and 
tap  in  this  yard.  No  wash-houses,  no  gardens,  no  baths,  and  all  are 
built  in  long  barrack-like  rows. 

The  remaining  third  of  the  houses  are  of  the  old  and  damp  type, 
some  with  one  room  and  an  attic,  others  with  one  room  downstairs 
and  two  upstairs.  All  these  have  gardens.  About  a  score  or  more 
of  these  are  like  the  wretched  hovels  found  in  rural  villages — the  rain 
comes  through  the  old  tiles,  and  the  ill-lighted  and  ill-ventilated  attics 
are  not  tit  to  sleep  in  at  any  time,  but  are  unbearable  in  damp  weather. 
Some  of  the  attics  cannot  be  used.  None  of  these  houses  have  any 
ventilation  under  the  floors,  and  all  floors  are  made  of  stone  flags,  and 
are  damp.  Practically  all  the  rooms  are  too  low.  All  have  gardens, 
and  the  objectionable  privy-middens,  and  taps  for  every  “  so  many 
houses.” 

The  usual  rent  paid  is  4s.  6d.  per  week.  This  is  for  the  three-roomed 
flats  already  described  in  Question  2,  under  Housing  Conditions.  The 
rent  for  the  worst  type  of  old  house  is  2s.  per  week. 

“  Shortage  of  dwellings  ”  never  raised  at  Council  meetings, 

- ,  Northumberland. — About  half  of  the  houses  are  “  Free 

Colliery  Houses,”  with  three  rooms  built  in  rows,  with  gardens,  and 
many  of  them  with  privy-middens  and  taps  in  the  streets.  Most  of 
them  built  in  rows. 

Many  of  the  remainder  of  the  rented  houses  are  two-roomed  flats. 
A  few  streets  are  three-roomed  flats,  and  a  number  of  others  self- 
contained.  None  of  them  have  gardens.  All  the  houses  are  within 
1  mile  of  the  pit,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all  the  miners 
working  at  the  pit  are  living  Avithin  1  mile  of  their  Avork. 

There  is  an  absolute  shortage  of  houses.  The  custom  of  newly- 
married  people  living  Avith  their  parents  obtains. 

Tavo  streets  have  np  yards,  and  the  privy-middens  are  just  about 
six  yards  from  the  back  doors,  most  ugly  sights.  The  back  road,  or 
entrance,  is  unpaved — just  the  damp  earth  right  up  to  the  Avails  and 
doors,  which  makes  the  rooms  damp.  For  these  two-roomed  flats 
7s.  6d.  to  8s.  and  8s.  6d.  is  paid.  Several  “  taps  ”  stand  in  the  street 
as  Avater  supply  to  all  the  houses.  There  are  no  gardens,  nor  re  there 
any  baths.  All  are  built  in  toavs. 

There  are  a  few  streets  of  tlnee-roomed  flats  and  self-contained 
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houses,  for  which  rents  of  os.  Id.  and  5s.  4d.  per  week  are  charged. 
These  all  have  yards,  with  privies  and  open  ashpits,  and  water-taps 
inside.  None  of  them  have  baths,  nor  have  any  of  them  gardens,  and, 
like  the  cheaper  ones,  they  have  no  sculleries  but  only  small  “  pantries  ” 
for  provisions,  etc. 

All  the  colliery  houses  have  gardens,  but  none  have  baths.  Many 
are  of  the  old  insanitary  type.  Five  are  back  to  back  houses,  or  rather, 
there  are  five  tenants  living  in  five  single  rooms  at  the  back,  and  five 
tenants  in  five  two-roomed  dwellings  at  the  front.  They  are  really 
only  five  houses,  with  the  back  rooms  let  off  to  five  other  people.  Few 
of  the  rest  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Town  Planning  Act. 

The  question  of  shortage  of  houses  has  not  been  raised  at  Council 
meetings  (for  reasons  already  suggested). 

There  undoubtedly  is  overcrowding  in  the  township.  In  the  back- 
to-back  houses,  for  instance,  a  c^se  came  to  my  notice  of  a  man  and 
wife  and  seven  children  living  in  one  room  and  an  attic.  In  the  single- 
roomed  houses,  there  were  two  cases  of  a  man  and  wife  and  three 
children  living  and  sleeping  in  the  one  room. 

Again,  in  the  cheap  two-roomed  flats,  there  is  a  case — a  family  of 
eight — the  oldest  child  being  about  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  a  family  of  five  to  live  in  these  small  two-roomed  flats. 

As  to  whether  the  houses  are  properly  built  or  not  depends  upon 
the  standard  of  a  properly  built  house  that  you  set  up.  The  older 
colliery  houses,  with  their  five  back-to-back  houses,  some  with  no 
through  draught,  and  all  damp  and  ill-ventilated,  are  practically  all 
improperly  built,  according  to  the  standard  set  up  by  the  Town  Plannng 
Act.  All  these  two-roomed  flats  might,  with  reason,  be  considered 
improperly  built.  A  man  in  them  has  not  the  privacy  that  a  home 
should  afford,  with  just  the  one  yard  and  all  the  sanitary  conveniences 
for  both  tenants  in  it.  Under  such  conditions,  there  is  more  probability 
of  “  rows  ”  and  trouble  about  the  children,  as  well  as  irritation  from 
noises,  etc.  As  to  whether  they  were  jerry-built  no  evidence  could  be 
gathered  from  any  authoritative  party. 

No  accommodation  whatever  is  provided  for  miners  to  wash  on 
coming  from  the  pit. 

The  drainage  system  is  apparently  satisfactory,  but  the  same  objec¬ 
tionable  privy-middens  and  open  ashpits  obtain  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  an  inconvenient  water  supply,  viz.,  a  few  taps  or  stand¬ 
pipes  for  every  row. 

- ,  Yorkshire. — The  housing  accommodation  is  not  increasing 

in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population.  There  is  now  a  distinct 
shortage.  The  local  council  are  considering  the  problem,  but  have  not 
yet  built  any  houses. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  existing  houses  are  without  gardens. 
Wherever  colliery  houses  exist,  they  are  built  much  too  near  the  pit 
for  considerations  of  health  and  cleanliness.  In  one  case  these  houses. 
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built  between  railway  and  river,  are  known  by  the  suggestive  title  of 
“  The  Compound.”  T hqre  is  only  one  way  in  and  the  houses  are  built 
right  into  the  pit  yard  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  smell  is  worse, 
that  from  the  river  or  that  from  the  yard.  Miners  allege  that  these 
and  other  houses  owned  and  leased  by  the  collieries  are  used  for  the 
importation  of  blacklegs  at  times  of  labour  dispute.  The  houses, 
certainly,  belong  to  the  worst  class,  and  there  is  no  other  obvious  reason 
why  the  company  should  acquire  them.  Sometimes  residence  in  the 
colliery-owned  houses  is  made  a  condition  of  employment,  or  the  work¬ 
men  living  in  them  receive  preferential  treatment  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  rows,  without  walls  or  fences  of  any 
description  to  separate  back  yards  ;  some  do  not  even  possess  a  paved 
space  outside.  Ash  middens  are  too  near  the  houses.  The  only  reason 
why  these  houses  are  inhabited  is  that  new  ones  are  not  being  built. 
Most  of  the  workers  would  be  prepared  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a 
good  house. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  obtained  by  special  enquiry,  a  number  of 
interesting  facts  concerning  mining  villages  were  contained  in  the 
returns  of  our  general,  rural  investigation.  From  these,  the  following 
extracts  may  be  quoted. 

- ,  Cornwall. — Sometimes  men  with  phthisis  have  to  live  too 

crowded  up  with  their  families.  .  .  . 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  reports  to  Urban  District  Council :  There 
is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  overcrowding  exist  here  and  there,  though  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  that  obtained  in  former  years,  and  in  the  absence 
of  suitable  houses  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

— — ,  Cornwall. — Twenty  cottages  are  unfit  for  human  habita¬ 
tion.  These  have  been  condemned  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Owners  have  been  given  a  month  to  get  rid  of  present  tenants  and 
effect  repairs  and  alterations. 

.  .  .  Children  are  delicate,  and  cannot  be  brought  up  satisfactorily 
under  those  conditions. 

There  is  overcrowding  in  the  bad  cottages,  but  they  are  being  dealt 
with.  One  case  of  1  room  down  and  1  up:  Father  and  mother  and 
five  children  ;  age  of  eldest  child  ten  years  and  some  months.  No 
through  ventilation. 

Three  bedrooms  -  -  -  -  30  per  cent,  t 

Two  bedrooms  -  -  -  -  60  „  „  -Approximate. 

One  bedroom  -  -  -  -  10  ,,  „  J 

There  is  a  shortage  of  houses. 

- ,  Cornwall. — The  existing  condition  of  cottages  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Large  numbers  in  poor  state  of  repair.  Many  old  and 
dilapidated.  Twenty  cottages  left  to  go  out  of  repair  on  account  of 
Life  system,  people  refuse  to  repair  houses  on  old  lives.  .  .  .  There  are 
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a  few  cases  where  more  cottages  than  one  share  a  closet  (the  general 
sanitary  arrangements  are  fairly  satisfactory).  About  thirty  cottages 
have  only  one  bedroom,  about  150  of  less  than  three  rooms  are  inhabited 
by  families,  no  lodgers  in  these. 

Two  bedrooms,  12  by  6  by  8,  each  room,  man  and  wife,  one  young 
man,  and  three  young  women  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  three 
under.  This  one  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  overcrowding.  I  can  give  vou 
better  or  worse. 

- ,  Nottinghamshire. — All  land  and  minerals  belong  to  one 

owner  ;  but  the  houses  are  not  owned  by  the  colliery  company.  They 
are  very  old,  and  apparently  built  in  the  year  one.  The  sanitation  is 
defective,  and  the  water  supply  insufficient.  There  is  no  drainage. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  too  thickly  inhabited  ;  and  if  good  houses  were 
built  to  let  at,  say,  5s.  6d.  per  week,  they  would  be  taken  up  by  miners 
who  are  now  unable  to  find  accommodation  in  the  village.  No  new 
houses  have  been  built  for  years,  but  we  dare  not  make  a  complaint. 

— — - — ,  Nottinghamshire. — The  housing  accommodation  is,  on 
the  whole,  fairly  good  ;  and  the  supply  is  adequate  for  present  require¬ 
ments.  One  block  of  houses,  however,  owned  by  the  colliery  company, 
is  not  connected  with  the  proper  District  Council  water  supply,  and 
the  tenants  are  obliged  to  use  well-water  which,  in  dry  seasons,  is  very 
inadequate.  There  is  no  accommodation  for  miners  to  bathe  properly 
on  returning  from  their  work,  as  the  company  has  refused  to  supply 
houses  with  baths.  Some  houses  are  overcrowded,  as  large  families 
w'hich  really  require  six  rooms  have  to  be  content  with  four. 

- - — ,  Somerset. — There  are  now  over  seventy  cottages  unfit  for 

human  habitation  on  sanitary  grounds  only,  but  tenants  cannot  be 
turned  into  the  road. 

Frequent  cases  of  diphtheria,  fever,  etc. 

Many  instances — in  fact,  75  per  cent. — have  one  w.c.  between  two 
cottages. 

Some  bad  cases  of  overcrowding.  Perhaps  5  per  cent. 

One  case  which  has  been  lately  dealt  with.  Two  living  rooms  and 
two  bedrooms.  Father  and  mother,  married  daughter,  husband  and 
three  children,  two  daughters — nineteen  and  twenty-one,  with  an 
illegitimate  child  each — -two  grown-up  sons. 

- ,  Worcestershire. — I  was  specially  surprised  to  find  three 

houses  inhabited  in  the  south  end  of  the  parish  very  unsatisfactory. 
They  have  but  one  entrance  and  one  window  ;  they  are  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  ;  scarcely  any  glass  in  the  window-frames,  being  tilled  in 
with  paper  and  rags  ;  there  is  only  one  living-room,  which  has  to  be 
used  for  washing  and  everything  necessary,  as  there  is  not  one  wash¬ 
house  for  the  three  houses  ;  there  is  also  only  one  dry  closet  for  the 
three  houses.  They  are  in  a  shocking  condition. 
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The  three  above-named  certainly  are  not  fit  for  habitation.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  otlier  houses  in  the  same  locality  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair.  In  one  case  the  tenant  informed  me  that  during  his  wife’s 
confinement,  owing  to  there  being  a  hole  in  the  roof  the  ceiling  had 
fallen  in,  and  he  was  compelled  to  paste  up  brown  paper  to  keep  out 
the  -wind  and  rain  and  cold.  There  are  others  in  this  same  locality 
with  closets  in  a  shocking  condition,  and  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  houses 
there  is  only  one  closet  to  two  and  sometimes  three  houses. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  this  locality  there  is  a  higher  percentage 
of  sickness  than  in  the  better-housed  parts.  Certainly  one  was  struck 
by  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  inhabitants. 

Nearly  75  per  cent,  have  only  two  bedrooms,  but  very  few  indeed 
have  only  one. 

The  information  received  may  briefly  be  summarised  as 
follows  : 

(1)  The  proportion  of  old  and  dilapidated  dwellings  in 
mining  districts  considerably  exceeds  the  normal  proportion 
of  such  dwellings  in  industrial  areas. 

(2)  There  is  a  shortage  of  houses  in  nearly  all  mining  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  especially  acute  in  the  North  Eastern  counties, 
and  has  the  following  results  : 

(a)  Miners  are  compelled  to  travel  excessive  distances 
to  and  from  their  work. 

( b )  Exorbitant  rents  are  paid  for  poor  and  inadequate 
accommodation ; 

(c)  Young  married  couples  are  unable  to  find  new  homes, 
and  dwellings  built  for  one  family  are  often  occupied  by 
several. 

(3)  There  is  considerable  overcrowding,  resulting  not  only 
from  the  shortage  of  houses,  but  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
houses,  especially  as  regards  the  number  of  bedrooms. 

(4)  The  state  of  sanitation  in  many  mining  villages  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Sometimes  there  is  an  insufficient  water  supply, 
and  frequently  f*he  methods  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  and  the 
sanitary  conveniences  are  antiquated  and  objectionable. 

(5)  A  special  grievance  is  the  almost  complete  absence, 
in  mining  districts,  of  proper  facilities  for  cleanliness  ;  no 
baths  being  provided  either  in  the  homes  or  at  the  pit-head, 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  miner 
works  render  a  daily  bath  imperative. 

(6)  Local  authorities,. especially  in  the  districts  where  action 
is  most  needed,  have  largely  neglected  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  under  the  Housing  Acts. 

(7)  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  model  villages,  the 
planning  of  mining  villages  is  uniformly  bad. 

Section  II.— THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  MINING  DIS¬ 
TRICTS. 

In  order  to  gain  clear  knowledge  of  the  reasons  why  housing 
conditions  in  mining  villages  are  bad  we  have  asked  the 
following  questions  : 

(a)  Are  miners  worse  tenants  than  other  classes  of  workers, 
or  more  easily  contented  with  unsatisfactory  conditions  ? 

( b )  Does  the  migration  of  miners  materially  affect  the 
housing  'problem  ? 

(c)  Why  are  the  miners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
worse  housed  than  those  of  other  counties  ? 

(d)  To  what  extent  are  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions 
in  mining  areas  due  to  the  fear  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
coal  supply  ? 

In  regard  to  (a)  ( Are  miners  worse  tenants  than  other  classes 
of  workers,  or  more  easily  contented  with  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  ?),  we  have  received  emphatic  denials,  not  only  from 
the  miners  themselves,  but  from  independent  observers  speak¬ 
ing  with  authority.  Thus  a  solicitor,  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  Yorkshire  coalfields,  says  : 

I  and  most  thinking  people  are  indignant  with  the  ordinary  lady 
and  gentleman  who  speak  fluently  and  contemptuously  of  the  brutality 
of  the  working-classes.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  morals  and  manners  would 
these  superfine  gentry  and  their  girls  have  if  their  houses  were  ten  and 
twenty  in  a  row,  an  open  yard  and  one  closet  to  each  three  houses  ? 
Considering  their  enforced  environment,  the  morals,  habits  and  manners 
of  the  colliers  are  wonderfully  good  .  .  . 

In  a  Memorandum  laid  before  members  of  the  South  York¬ 
shire  Coalfield  Church  Extension  Committee  in  December, 
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1910,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  (speaking  from  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  mining  districts  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire) 
said  : 

It  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  English  miner  to  say  that  he  does  not  care 
what  kind  of  house  he  lives  in.  Those  who  really  know  him  are  aware 
that  the  miner  loves  a  clean  home,  a  bit  of  garden,  and  decent  accom¬ 
modation  within  and  without  the  house. 

The  Durham  Diocesan  report,  already  quoted,  says  on 
this  question  : 

Some  blame  owners,  occupiers  and  authorities  impartially.  There 
are  many  tributes  to  the  cleanliness  of  miners,  though  several  incum¬ 
bents  blame  the  dirtjr,  careless  and  drunken  habits  of  the  people  for 
some  degree  of  the  insanitary  conditions  prevailing.  One  return 
declares  that  generations  of  bad  housing  account  for  the  carelessness 
of  the  occupiers. 

In  regard  to  (b)  ( Does  the  migration  of  miners  materially 
affect  the  housing  'problem  ?),  the  solicitor  referred  to  above 
writes  : 

I  should  say  about  25  per  cent,  were  migratory. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  these  are  men,  whether  married  or  single,  who 
have  not  saved,  and  who,  though  earning  large  wages,  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  They  are  generally  either  bad  workmen  or  idle  men.  They 
get  dismissed,  or  they  get  badly  into  debt  and  want  to  evade  the 
shopkeeper  (their  creditor). 

Then,  again,  a  pit  is  closed  for  some  reason,  temporarily,  or  begins 
to  be  working  out,  and  the  men  go  to  some  district  where  men  are 
wanted.  There  is  now  a  rather  large  migration  from  Lancashire, 
where  pits  are  getting  worked  out,  and  I  believe  from  Staffordshire, 
into  this  district.  Men  are  in  great  demand  in  South  Yorkshire.  Any 
fairly  strong  man  can  get  a  job  on  the  surface  or  below,  whether  he 
knows  anything  of  coal-mining  or  not.  This  state  of  things  has  been 
going  on  for  three  or  four  years. 

It  does  affect  the  housing  question,  but  legislation  is  absolutely 
useless  to  stop  migration. 

Other  replies  are  as  follows  : 

Clergyman,  Durham. — Pitmen  are  migrating  where  the  conditions 
of  work  are  most  uncomfortable,  where  the  ventilation  is  poor  and 
the  shafts  are  deep  and  narrow.  Colliers  prefer  to  work  under  a  big 
Company,  even  if  bad  places  are  sometimes  encountered  ;  thus  the 
classes  of  workers  at  two  pits  in  neighbouring  parishes  are  sometimes 
very  distinct ;  the  one  old-established,  steady,  and  respectable,  the. 
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other  dissatisfied,  constantly  changing,  of  an  inferior  type.  The 
housing  conditions  of  these  birds  of  passage  obviously  are  apt  to  be 
worse  than  those  of  permanent  residents. 

Miners’  Trade  Union  Official,  Yorkshire. — Miners  in  this  county 
move  from  one  colliery  to  another  on  account  of  disagreement  with 
officials,  or  not  being  able  to  make  sufficient  wages,  as  they  think  ; 
and  in  some  instances  they  even  migrate  to  other  counties.  The  fact 
of  miners  being  migratory  does  not  materially  affect  the  housing  problem 
in  coalfields,  because  if  a  hundred  men  leave  in  three  months,  at  one 
colliery,  another  hundred  come  to  fill  their  places. 

Miner,  Yorkshire. — Miners  are  not  migratory  as  a  class  ;  they 
are  without  question  home  birds.  Ten  per  cent.  may  be,  for  various 
reasons — compelling  ones  mostly.  Young  miners  in  certain  outlying 
parts  of  the  country  have  a  run  round  to  the  various  big  coal  producing 
districts  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  settle  down.  Abnormal  conditions, 
and  no  redress  or  prospect  of  anything  better,  have  been  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  travelling. 

In  regard  to  (c)  ( Why  are  miners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  worse  housed  than  those  of  other  counties?),  the  replies 
shew  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  “  free  house  ” 
system  obtaining  in  these  two  counties  on  the  one  hand,  and 
overcrowding  and  insanitation  on  the  other. 

•The  subject  is  so  important  that  we  venture  to  deal  with  it 
in  some  detail,  and  to  summarize  the  reports  of  our  special 
investigation,  as  follows  : 

In  many  mining  villages  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
a  great  number  of  houses  belong  to  the  colliery  companies. 
These  are  termed  “  free  houses,”  because  no  rent  is  charged 
for  them.  They  have  been  built  by  the  companies  to  house 
their  employees.  When  the  “  bond  system  ”  existed,  before 
the  Miners’  Unions  were  formed,  housing  accommodation  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  employees,  who  were  “  bound  ”  to  work 
for  twelve  months  under  their  employers.  When  the  unions 
became  recognised  and  basis  wages  were  settled  for  different 
classes,  allowance  was  made  for  the  provision  of  free  house 
and  coal  —  that  is  to  say,  the  provision  of  the  house  was 
recognised  as  an  integral  part  of  the  wage. 

During  the  period  before  the  abolition  of  the  “  bond  ”  system 
it  was  the  rule  of  the  colliery  owners  to  provide  housing 
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accommodation  for  the  workmen  in  their  employ.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  “  bond  system  ”  this  provision  by  the  colliery 
owners  of  houses  for  their  workmen  has  ceased  to  be  the  rule, 
and  many  colliery  companies  now  prefer  to  give  to  those 
workmen  not  provided  with  a  “  free  house  ”  a  rent  allowance 
based  on  the  number  of  "  shifts  ”  worked  in  a  fortnight. 
(Durham  and  Northumberland  are  counties  in  which  the 
system  of  fortnightly  payment  of  wages  prevails.)  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  fixed  fortnightlv  allowance. 

As  a  result  of  this  substitution  of  a  cash  payment  for  a 
“  free  house,”  great  numbers  of  “  rented  ”  houses — to  use  the 
title  given  to  them  by  miners — have  been  built  in  recent 
years.  The  most  common  type  of  rented  house  is  the  two- 
storev  flat  so  familiar  in  the  working-class  districts  of  New- 
castle  and  Gateshead.  These  flats  are  generally  of  three  and 
four  rooms,  and  are  let  at  rents  varying  from  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
(inclusive  of  rates),  according  to  the  accommodation  provided, 
whereas  the  colliery  allowance  is  5d.  to  7d.  a  shift — or  from 
2s.  3d.  to  3s.  a  week. 

It  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  special  housing 
problem  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  that  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  rent  allowance  given  by  the  company 
and  the  rent  actually  paid  by  the  miner  should  be  clearly 
realised.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  colliery  owner,  it  is 
obviously  more  economical  to  pay  this  rent  allowance  than 
to  sink  capital  in  building  houses.  Many  of  the  old  houses 
in  colliery  rows  were  built  for  much  less  than  £100  ;  but  in 
these  days  of  model  bye-laws  local  authorities  would  not 
allow  such  buildings  to  be  erected.  However  economically  the 
colliery  company  may  carry  out  the  work  of  cottage  building, 
the  cost  of  the  miner’s  house  to-day  is  never  less  than  £150, 
and  with  roads  and  land  often  reaches  nearly  £200.  It  pays 
the  company  better  to  put  whatever  capital  it  has  into  actual 
colliery  operations,  and  to  fulfil  the  old  obligation  to  provide 
a  “  free  house  ”  by  the  giving  of  a  cash  payment,  which,  whilst 
it  approximates  to  the  value  of  the  old,  bad  accommodation, 
does  not  approximate  to  the  amount  actually  expended  in  rent 
by  miners  occupying  modern  houses. 
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The  inadequacy  of  the  rent  allowance  is  productive  of  many 
evils,  but  the  most  serious  evil  is  that  there  are  always  applica¬ 
tions  from  men  living  in  “  rented  ”  houses  for  the  tenancy  of 
a  free  colliery  house,  however  old  and  worn-out  it  may  be. 
The  proximity  to  the  pit  of  the  “  free  house  ”  is  one  factor  in 
this  demand  ;  but  without  doubt  the  principal  factor  is  the 
desire  to  avoid  the  expenditure  on  rent  of  any  part  of  the 
wage  earned. 

In  regard  to  (d)  (To  what  extent  are  unsatisfactory  housing 
conditions  in  mining  areas  due  to  the  fear  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  coal  supply  ?)  the  following  replies  may  be  quoted : 

Clergyman,  Yorkshire. — The  life  of  pits  can  usually  be  foretold 
with  accuracy  within  a  few  years ;  and  errors  in  calculation  are  rare. 
Some  very  bad  housing  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  districts  where 
the  mines  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  in  districts  where  old  and 
new  pits  exist  side  by  side.  Thus,  in  the  Doncaster  area,  there  are 
pits  with  a  life  of  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  them,  and  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  them  other  pits  with  ten,  forty,  and  eighty 
years  to  run. 

Solicitor,  Yorkshire. — Sometimes  small  colleries  are  commenced 
at  an  inconsiderable  depth,  to  work  one  bed  in  a  small  area.  These 
do  not  employ  many  men,  say  30  to  50.  I  know  one  which  has  just 
commenced.  It  will  last  twenty-five  years  and  employ  from  150  to 
220  men. 

The  average  length  of  life  of  a  pit  with  a  capital  of  over  £200,000  will 
be  about  eighty  years. 

It  is  true  that  a  new  pit  with  modern  machinery  has  now  an  enormous 
output,  but  whereas  twenty  years  ago  an  area  of  1,500  acres  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  big  field,  a  modern  great  pit  secures  an  area  of  from  5  to  10,000, 
so  the  duration  of  fife  will  still  be  about  the  same  as  hitherto — 70  to  100 
years. 

Miners’  Trade  Union  Officials,  Yorkshire. — There  is  no  tendency 
as  far  as  we  see  for  the  lifetime  of  pits  to  grow  shorter  in  the  future, 
owing  to  such  large  areas  of  coal  being  worked  out,  and  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  men.  women,  and  children  should  be  properly  housed 
and  cared  for.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  cottages  in  colliery  villages 
being  left  empty  on  the  hands  of  those  who  erect  them  before  they  have 
paid  off  their  sinking  funds. 

Miner,  Yorkshire. — The  lifetime  of  pits  in  the  future,  judging  by 
my  general  experience,  will  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  repayment 
of  the  sinking  fund  any  publio  authority  may  require.  Further,  it 
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is  probable  that  on  account  of  more  costly  machinery  at  the  pit  lank 
for  the  manipulation  of  eoal,  wider  areas  will  be  worked,  reached  by 
means  of  shafts  for  the  double  purpose  of  lowering  and  raising  men, 
and  ventilation.  There  is  no  fear  in  my  opinion  of  District  or  Municipal 
Authorities  (subject,  of  course,  to  common  sense  precautions)  having 
houses  thrown  on  their  hands  through  shortness  of  life  of  collieries. 
Further,  there  is  the  question  Qf  transit,  and  population  covering  wider 
areas  on  account  of  travelling  facilities.  For  instance,  the  Askern 
Colliery  Company  are  starting  a  “  Paddy’s  Mail  ”  from  Pontefract  to 
Askern  on  Monday,  November  17th,  thereby  opening  up  a  distance  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  of  population  to  feed  their  collieries.  I  know 
of  a  colliery  in  North  Warwickshire  where  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  miners  to  live  near  the  colliery  although  some  up-to-date 
houses  have  been  built,  since  the  men  prefer  to  train  to  and  from  Tam- 
worth.  The  development  of  the  social  instinct  is  the  predominant 
factor. 

Colliery  Owner,  Midlands. — In  Nottinghamshire,  one  seam  will 
be  worked  out  in  about  two  years,  and  the  men  will  be  turned  out. 
Otherwise  there  are  no  fluctuations.  Coal  is  got  at  more  or  less  the 
same  rate  all  the  year  round,  and  if  for  a  short  time  the  market  is  bad, 
short  time  is  worked.  I  can  think  of  no  colliery  concern  that  has  not 
lasted  at  least  forty  years.  Scientific  improvements,  instead  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  life  time  of  pits,  tend  to  prolong  it ;  operations  on  an  expensive 
scale  would  not  be  started  with  a  thin  seam  that  is  likely  to  be  worked 
out  in  forty  years.  There  is  a  general  tendency  for  equipment  to  become 
dearer  ;  engineers  like  to  work  on  an  enormous  scale  ;  this  means 
perhaps  concentration,  but  it  makes  it  less  probable  that  cottage 
accommodation  in  the  future  will  be  required  for  a  shorter  lease  of  life 
than  in  the  past. 

These  replies,  though  not  exhaustive,  point  to  the  fact 
that,  although  a  seam  here  or  there  may  be  exhausted  before 
the  dwellings  provided  for  the  miners  have  repaid  the  capital 
invested  in  them,  such  cases  are  rare,  and  hardly  ever  occur  in 
quite  isolated  villages.  The  exhausted  mine  is  nearly  always 
part  of  a  wider  coal-field. 

Section  III.— CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  ask  whether  the  proper  administration 
of  the  Housing  Acts  imposes  any  exceptional  burden  or 
responsibility  on  local  authorities  in  mining  districts.  The 
duty  of  seeing  that  every  occupied  dwelling  is  in  a  lit  state 
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for  human  habitation  is  one  which  they  share  with  all  other 
local  authorities  ;  and  if  hitherto  it  has  not  always  been 
fulfilled,  we  believe  that  the  reforms  proposed  in  the  preceding 
pages  will  alter  that  state  of  things.  The  proposed  grant  in 
aid  of  rates  should  prove  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  overcome  the 
most  stubborn  opposition  of  any  owner,  and  the  greatest 
apathy  of  any  community.  Obviously,  however,  every  effort 
to  improve  existing  housing  conditions  accentuates  the  need 
for  the  provision  of  new  dwellings,  and  it  is  here  that  special 
difficulties  present  themselves  in  mining  districts. 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  replies  received,  houses  in  some 
of  the  worst  districts  have  been  supplied  partly  by  the  colliery 
owners  and  partly  by  private  enterprise.  Who  is  to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
dwellings  in  the  future  ?  In  view  of  the  argument  that  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  cottages  is  too  risky  a 
speculation  where  the  life  of  a  mine  is  uncertain,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  recommendation  made  in  an 
earlier  chapter — that  “  it  shall  be  a  statutory  duty  resting 
upon  all  local  authorities  to  see  that  adequate  and  sanitary 
housing  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  working-class 
population  employed,  or  reasonably  likely  to  be  permanently 
resident,  within  their  area.”  Since,  where  mines  become 
exhausted,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  find  a  use  for 
the  dwellings  vacated  by  the  workers,  it  might  seem  unfair 
and  inexpedient  to  burden  the  local  authority  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply. 

One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  place  the  duty 
of  housing  their  workers  upon  the  colliery  companies  them¬ 
selves.  But  many  of  the  miners  interviewed  are  emphatically 
of  opinion  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  such 
house  ownership,  which  has  all  the  defects  of  other  “  tied 
house  ”  systems.  These  objections  might  possibly  be 
overcome  if  the  Government’s  proposal  to  give  agricultural 
labourers  security  in  the  tenure  of  their  dwellings  were  extended 
to  the  other  classes  of  workers,  including  miners,  who  are 
housed  by  their  employers.  Two  objections,  however,  remain  : 

First,  it  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  a  particular  class 
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of  employers,  and  throw  upon  them  the  onus  of  providing 
adequate  housing  accommodation  for  their  workers.  If 
such  a  policy  were  adopted  with  regard  to  colliery  owners 
it  would  also  have  to  be  applied  to  any  other  employer  em¬ 
barking  upon  such  an  industrial  enterprise  as  would  draw 
an  additional  population  to  a  sparsely  populated  district, 
and  the  result  would  be  to  discourage  the  establishment  of 
fresh  industries  in  rural  areas  by  saddling  them  with  a  heavy 
capital  investment  in  house  property. 

Second,  such  a  measure  might  lead  to  an  extension  of 
the  system  of  rent  allowances  in  cash,  which,  where  adopted, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  had  disastrous  effects  upon  housing 
conditions.  The  problem  which,  in  Durham  and  Northumber¬ 
land,  has  been  raised  by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  system 
of  providing  a  “  free  house,”  is  really  one  of  wage  bargaining. 
In  so  far  as  miners  wish  to  retain  this  system,  it  will  be  open 
to  them  to  secure  from  the  colliery  companies  the  payment 
of  an  allowance  for  rent  equal  to  the  rent  actually  required 
for  a  sanitary  house  of  adequate  size.  As  far  as  the  nation 
is  concerned,  it  cannot  permit  any  dispute  as  regards  adequate 
remuneration  of  labour  to  prevent  it  from  insisting  upon  decent 
housing  conditions — quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  miners  already  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  good  cottage. 

In  view  of  these  objections,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  an  exception  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  duty  of  local  authorities  in  the  case  of  mining 
areas.  There  is,  however,  another  method  which  might  be 
adopted.  The  risk  to  authorities,  in  small  districts  of  perhaps 
low  rateable  value,  of  having  a  large  number  of  empty  cot¬ 
tages  left  on  their  hands,  might  be  spread  over  the  county.* 
This  might  be  done  whenever  a  local  authority  could  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  central  authority  that,  owing  to  the 
speculative  nature  of  the  mining  or  other  industrial  enterprise 


*  There  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  spread  the 
risk  over  the  whole  county,  and  some  discretion  should  therefore  be  left  to 
the  County  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  restrict  the  area  of  charge. 
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in  its  area,  the  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  dwellings 
for  its  workers  would  involve  an  undue  risk.  Such  distribution 
of  risk  over  the  whole  county  area  is  justified  by  the  following 
consideration  : 

(a)  The  whole  county  benefits  from  the  growth  of 
industrial  activity  in  any  of  its  areas  (especially  in  the 
case  of  coal  mining,  which  is  a  basic  industry,  helping 
on  the  development  of  many  others). 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  new  industrial  undertaking  in  a 
previously  rural  area  considerable  capital  has  to  be  sunk  by 
the  employer  of  labour,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public 
policy  to  encourage  such  investment  within  the  county. 

(c)  Where  dwellings  are  required  to  replace  others  which 
are  worn  out,  but  still  needed  by  the  workers  employed 
in  a  partially  exhausted  mine,  it  is  possible  to  minimise 
the  risk  by  concentrating  housing  operations  in  the  locality 
where  the  coal  is  likely  to  last  longest,  and  to  connect 
the  parts  of  the  coalfield  where  employment  is  less  likely 
to  be  permanent  by  cheap  and  rapid  transit  with  that 
housing  centre. 

We  cannot  here  fully  discuss  the  best  ways  and  means  of 
solving  the  problem  of  transit,  but  we  suggest  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  adjoining  towns  or  urban  areas,  questions  of  transit 
will  in  the  future  have  to  be  treated  from  a  broader  point 
of  view  than  that  of  the  local  authority  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  In  Chapter  V.  we  have  recommended  a  full  Govern¬ 
ment  enquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  inter-local  transit ; 
and  if  that  enquiry  is  made,  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  facilities  for  mining  districts. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  while  leaving  the  question  of  an 
adequate  rent  allowance — where  the  custom  of  “  free  housing  ” 
by  the  employers  prevails — for  settlement  between  employers 
and  workers,  we  recommend  : 

(1)  That  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to  see  that  the 
whole  population  employed  within  their  area  should  be 
housed  satisfactorily  should  apply  to  mining  districts 
as  well  as  others,  and  the  grant  in  aid  of  rates  should  be 
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used  by  the  central  authority  as  a  lever  for  compelling 
these  authorities  to  fulfil  their  statutory  duties,  both 
as  regards  the  improvement  of  existing  conditions  and  the 
adequate  supply  of  new  houses  where  needed. 

(2)  That  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  mew  houses  in  an  urban  or  rural 
district  would  involve  undue  risk,  owing  to  the  specula¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  industrial  undertaking  which  requires 
the  dwellings  for  its  workers,  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  have  powers  to  transfer  the  obligation  stated 
above  from  the  local  authority  to  the  County  Council. 

(3)  That  in  approving  housing  schemes  in  mining  areas, 
the  central  authority  should  have  special  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  minimising  the  risk  by  concentration — 
if  necessary,  through  the  combination  of  housing  schemes 
in  neighbouring  areas — and  the  provision  of  adequate, 
transit  schemes. 

By  these  means  we  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  in  future 
to  banish  the  appalling  conditions  which  now  prevail  in  some 
of  the  mining  areas,  and  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
dwellings  of  a  superior  type,  without  undue  risk  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  persons  or  authorities  concerned,  and  without  damage 
to  any  interest  involved. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS. 

(1)  Much  work  has  been  done  under  the  Housing  Acts,  more 
especially  since  the  passing  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.,  Act,  1909,  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
working  classes  in  boroughs  and  urban  districts.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  their  housing  is  still  most  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  The  majority  of  urban  workmen  have  to  live  in  houses 
which  are  overcrowded  to  the  acre,  built  in  long,  uninteresting 
rows,  without  sufficient  space  around  them,  and  frequently 
without  the  free  access  of  light  and  pure  air. 

(3)  Probably  between  five  and  ten  per  cent,  of  urban  work¬ 
men  live  in  slums,  i.e.,  dwellings,  which  in  their  present  state 
are  unfit  for  habitation,  and  which  should  either  be  demolished 
or  subjected  to  drastic  and  thorough  repair  and  alteration. 
No  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  were  living 
under  overcrowded  conditions  at  the  date  of  the  last  census. 

(4)  The  effects  of  this  insanitation  and  overcrowding  upon 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  community 
are  serious  and  far-reaching. 

(5)  It  is  probable  that,  on  the  average,  between  one-sixth 
and  one-fifth  of  the  total  income  of  working-class  families 
is  spent  on  rent  and  rates  ;  the  proportion  varies  inversely 
with  the  amount  of  income.  In  the  case  of  very  poor  families 
the  proportion  is  sometimes  more  than  one- third. 

(6)  There  is  a  shortage  of  dwellings  in  probably  half  the 
towns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  towns  in  which  it  exists 
are  of  all  sizes  and  types. 
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(7)  For  various  reasons  this  shortage  is  especially  acute 
at  present ;  but  there"  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  workmen’s  dwellings  to  lag  somewhat  behind  the 
demand. 

(8)  Although  comparatively  well-to-do  working  men  live 
in  houses  which  are  satisfactory  according  to  the  standard 
hitherto  adopted,  there  is  a  growing  desire  among  them  for 
dwellings  on  better  planned  areas,  with  gardens.  If  left  to 
the  uncontrolled  play  of  economic  forces,  housing  enterprise 
in  the  future  will  not  meet  this  desire,  but  will  proceed  on  the 
old  lines. 

(9)  Private  enterprise  in  the  past  has  provided  about  99 
per  cent,  of  working-class  dwellings,  most  of  them  being  built 
a  few  at  a  time,  by  speculative  builders,  either  for  occu¬ 
pation  by  the  purchasers  or  for  investors  of  moderate  means. 
It  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the  great  development  of 
the  Building  Society  movement,  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent 
by  advances  made  by  Co-operative  Industrial  Societies  to 
their  members. 

(10)  Public  Utility  Housing  Societies,  which  have  developed 
rapidly  of  late  years,  combine  several  principles  which  make 
for  the  improvement  of  the  type  of  house  provided.  They 
are,  however,  handicapped  by  the  large  proportion  of  their 
capital  (one-third)  which  has  to  be  raised  by  private  sub¬ 
scription. 

(11)  Local  authorities  have  provided  about  one-quarter 
per  cent,  of  the  existing  working-class  dwellings. 

(12)  The  high  cost  of  land,  while  rarely  a  direct  cause  of  the 
inadequate  supply  of  dwellings,  has,  in  many  towns,  been 
largely  responsible  for  their  close  crowding  upon  the  ground. 
While  in  some  towns,  especially  small  ones  and  the  suburbs 
of  large  ones,  land  is  available  at  prices  which  would  allow 
of  a  much  more  open  development  of  estates  than  is  customary, 
it  is  in  many  others  only  available  at  prices  which  would 
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render  it  difficult  to  effect  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of  houses  built  to  the  acre  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  its  cost 
is  so  high  that  the  construction  of  cottages  of  an  adequate 
size,  to  let  at  rents  which  working-class  families  can  afford  to 
pay,  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

(13)  The  price  of  land  is  largely  determined  by  the  relation 
of  the  available  supply  to  the  effective  demand.  While  cases 
where  owners  refuse  to  sell  it  on  any  terms  for  the  erection  of 
working-class  dwellings  are  rare  in  towns,  the  price  could, 
undoubtedly,  be  materially  reduced  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  if,  by  some  means,  a  larger  area  were  made  available 
for  building. 

(14)  Where  transit  facilities  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  at 
times  and  fares  suitable  for  workpeople,  have  been  provided, 
they  have  resulted  in  a  marked  decentralisation  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

(15)  The  provision  of  a  plot  of  land  with  a  house  is  not  only 
desirable  as  securing  more  air  space,  but  the  produce  grown 
upon  it  may  be  of  considerable  financial  benefit  to  the  occupier, 
and  provide  a  valuable  reserve  of  food,  mitigating  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  periods  of  unemployment. 

(16)  Existing  local  bye-laws  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
drawn  up  with  the  expectation  that  houses  would  be  built 
thirty  or  forty  to  the  acre.  In  many  towns  their  require¬ 
ments  are  unnecessarily  stringent  where  a  more  open  develop¬ 
ment  is  contemplated,  and  the  cost  which  they  involve  impedes 
such  development. 

(17)  Some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  housing  could  be  effected 
by  building  on  a  larger  scale,  i.e.,  a  greater  number  of  houses 
at.  one  time  and  place.  Economies  could  also  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  new  methods  of  construction,  at  present  prohibited 
in  many  towns  under  the  local  bye-laws. 

(18)  The  present  system  of  rating  improvements  falls  with 
especial  severity  on  working-class  dwellings. 
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(19)  The  improvement  of  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions 
is  retarded  in  varying  degrees  in  most  towns  and  urban  districts 
by: 

(a)  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the  housing  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  consequently  of 
the  Central  Authority: 

( b )  Financial  considerations. 

(c)  The  lack  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard. 

(d)  Hardships  which  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  cause  to  individual  owners. 

(e)  The  adoption  of  inadequate  methods  in  the  past 
which  hinder  present  reforms. 

(/)  The  leasehold  system. 

(g)  Insecurity  of  tenure  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

( h )  The  shortage  of  alternative  accommodation. 

(20)  Generally  speaking,  the  housing  conditions  in  mining 
villages  are  decidedly  worse  than  in  other  industrial  areas. 

(21)  In  some  towns  serious  evils  result  from  houses  which 
were  constructed  for  occupation  by  one  family  being  let  off 
in  tenements,  without  the  necessary  structural  alterations 
having  been  made. 

We  therefore  recommend  : 

(1)  That  it  shall  be  a  statutory  duty  resting  upon  all  local 
authorities  to  see  that  adequate  and  sanitary  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  is  available  for  the  working-class  population  employed, 
or  reasonably  likely  to  be  permanently  resident  within  their 
area  (see  p.  113). 

Provided  that  where,  in  the  case  of  any  urban  or  rural  district, 
the  supply  of  an  adequate  number  of  dwellings  would  involve 
undue  risk,  owing  to  the  speculative  nature  of  some  industrial 
undertaking  which  requires  new  dwellings  to  house  its  workers, 
the  Central  Authority  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  obliga¬ 
tion  above  stated  to  the  County  Council  in  whose  area  the 
respective  district  is  situated  ( see  p.  204). 
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(2)  That  in  order  to  secure  adequate  control  over  all  future 
housing  developments,  every  local  authority  shall  be  obliged, 
within  a  stipulated  period,  to  prepare  a  preliminary  planning 
scheme  for  its  entire  area.  This  scheme  would  only  include  the 
broader  principles  of  development,  leaving  details  to  be  filled 
in  later,  if  and  when  a  complete  Town  Planning  scheme  were 
adopted.  Among  other  items,  the  two  following  should  form 
an  essential  part  of  every  preliminary  scheme  : 

(a)  A  restriction  upon  the  number  of  houses  which  may 
be  built  per  acre  ; 

(5)  A  series  of  regulations  governing  the  construction 
of  roads  and  of  buildings,  so  framed  as  to  encourage  in 
every  way  possible  an  open  development  of  building 
estates  ( see  p.  150). 

(3)  That,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  working-class 
dwellings  and  sites  suitable  for  their  erection  are  not  available 
at  reasonable  prices,  local  authorities  shall  be  obliged  to 
promote  transit  schemes  to  render  accessible  a  sufficient  area 
of  suitable  building  land  ( see  p.  130). 

(4)  That  an  official  enquiry  shall  be  undertaken  to  ascertain 
how  such  transit  facilities  can  best  be  provided  and  financed, 
especially  how  the  increment  in  land  values  due  to  new 
transit  schemes  can  be  secured  by  the  authority  providing 
these  ( see  p.  130). 

(5)  That  local  authorities,  when  developing  land  acquired 
for  housing  purposes,  shall  be  empowered  to  lease  such  land 
for  the  erection  of  any  kind  of  building  (see  p.  123). 

(6)  That,  since  the  present  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions 
are  largely  due  to  the  presence,  in  nearly  every  town  and 
urban  district,  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  persons  unable 
to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  sanitary  dwelling,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall 

(a)  Take  means  to  secure  that  within  a  short  and  defined 
period  a  minimum  wage  shall  be  fixed  for  all  low-paid  wage 
earners  ;  and  that  the  minimum  wage  fixed  under  such 
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statute  shall,  in  the  case  of  men  of  normal  ability,  not  be 
less  than  the  sum  required  to  keep  a  family  of  normal 
size  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency,  and  to  enable  them 
to  pay  an  economic  or  commercial  rent  for  a  sanitary 
dwelling  ;  and 

( b )  Take  steps  to  regulate  the  labour  market,  with  a 
view  to  decreasing  the  amount  of  casual  employment  (see 

pp.  161-2) 

(7)  That  every  local  authority  shall  be  required,  within  a 
stipulated  period,  to  make  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Central 
Authority  a  complete  survey  of  housing  conditions  within  its 
area  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  particulars  of  the  houses 
themselves,  such  survey  shall  include  an  investigation  into 
the  composition  of  the  population  living  under  overcrowded 
conditions,  or  occupying  defective  dwellings  ;  the  results  of 
the  survey  to  be  published  ( see  pp.  167-8). 

(8)  That  on  the  basis  of  this  survey  every  local  authority 
shall  prepare  within  a  stipulated  period,  and  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Central  Authority,  a  complete  scheme  of 
proposed  action  under  the  Housing  Acts,  with  a  view  to 
raising  the  standard  of  housing  in  its  area  to  a  minimum 
of  adequacy  and  sanitation,  to  be  defined  by  the  Central 
Authority  ( see  p.  168) 

(9)  That  the  contribution  which  the  Government  proposes 
to  make  in  aid  of  local  rates  shall  take  the  form  of  annual 
block  grants,  conditional  upon  the  performance  by  the  local 
authorities  of  all  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  law, 
including  the  new  statutory  obligations  in  regard  to  housing 
here  proposed  (see  p.  178). 

(10)  That,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  local  action  under 
the  Housing  Acts,  the  Central  Authority  shall  appoint  officers 
to  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  sufficient  in  number, 
and  so  distributed,  as  to  be  able  effectively  to  stimulate  the 
work  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  the  reports  of  these 
officers  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Central  Authority 
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in  recommending  the  payment,  or  the  withholding  of  the 
annual  grant  in  aid  of  rates,  or  part  of  it,  as  proposed  under 
(9)  ( see  p.  180). 

(11)  That,  except  in  the  case  of  gross  misconduct,  local 
authorities  be  required  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Authority  before  dismissing  any  officers  appointed  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  and  that  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries 
to  those  officers,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to  be  provided 
by  the  Central  Authority,  be  made  a  statutory  obligation  upon 
local  authorities  ( see  p.  171). 

(12)  That  Public  Utility  Societies  shall  be  enabled  to  borrow 
from  the  State  a  larger  proportion  than  now  of  the  capital 
required  for  building  working-class  dwellings,  on  payment  of 
a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  interest ;  the  difference  between 
the  normal  and  the  proposed  rate  of  interest  to  constitute  a 
national  reserve  fund,  as  a  security  against  loss.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  be  guaranteed 
against  loss  by  the  State  (see  p.  106  et  seq.). 

(13)  That  local  authorities  shall  be  enabled  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  the  present  closing  order  procedure  upon  owners 
of  dwelling  houses  which,  according  to  modern  standards, 
are  unfit  for  human  habitation  by  reason  of  original  and  in¬ 
curable  structural  defects  or  bad  planning,  and  not  of  neglect 
of  repairs  or  sanitary  requirements,  by  being  empowered  to 
issue  in  such  cases  closing  orders  taking  effect  at  the  end  of 
a  period  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  (within  statutory  limits). 
The  making  of  such  an  order  shall  not,  however,  prejudice 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  authority  to  make  an  immediate 
closing  order  in  the  event  of  repairs  or  sanitary  requirements 
being  neglected  during  the  time  limit  ( see  p.  174). 

(14)  That  local  authorities  shall  be  empowered  to  prepare 
and  enforce  re-planning  schemes  for  areas  which,  owing  to 
the  congestion  of  existing  buildings  or  to  the  •  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  of  streets,  would  not  otherwise  permit  re-building 
with  due  regard  to  modern  standards  as  to  air  space,  access 
of  light,  and  size  of  dwellings  ;  and  that,  in  connection  with 
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such  schemes,  they  shall  make  a  charge  for  improvement  or 
pay  compensation,  according  to  whether  the  value  of  the  sites 
of  individual  owners  has  been  appreciated  or  depreciated 
(, see  p.  177). 

(15)  That  no  dwelling-house  constructed  for  occupation  by 
one  family  shall  be  let  out  in  tenements  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  after  such 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  as  they  may  require ;  and 
that  the  authority  shall  have  power  to  enforce  similar 
provisions  with  regard  to  existing  tenement  houses  ( see 
p  170). 


APPENDIX  A. 


Housing  by  Local  Authorities. 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of  houses  supplied  by  private  enterprise, 
that  of  houses  built  and  owned  by  public  authorities  is  exceedingly  small 
—according  to  an  estimate  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Forty-Second 
Annual  Report,  1912-13,  Cd.  0981,  p.  xxxiv.),  only  15,000,  or  one-quarter 
per  cent,  of  all  dwelling-houses  under  £20  in  annual  value. 

The  first  legislation  under  which  local  authorities  were  empowered  to 
provide  houses  was  due  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1851,  and  to  Mr.  Torrens 
in  1868,  but,  for  many  reasons,  the  laws  then  passed  under  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  remained  ineffective.  Under  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Acts 
no  important  housing  schemes  were  attempted  by  the  great  municipalities. 
Under  the  later  Acts  some  improvements  were  made,  but  these  rarely 
included  the  provision  of  dwellings  to  make  good  the  demolition  of  houses 
through  schemes  of  sanitation.  Of  the  total  sum  of  £2,317,353,  for  which 
loans  were  sanctioned  under  these  various  Acts  between  1876  and  1890, 
only  a  small  fraction  was  for  the  construction  of  dwellings.  Nearly  all  of 
it  was  spent  upon  the  clearance  of  unhealthy  areas. 

The  historic  Royal  Commission  of  1881-85,  clearly  demonstrating  the 
crying  need  for  reforms,  led  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1885,  which  extended  existing  legislation  for  the  provision  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  from  boroughs  which  had  over  25,000 
inhabitants  to  all  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  later  to  the  more  important 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  by  which  the  thirteen  previous 
Acts  dealing  with  Artisans’  Dwellings  were  wholly  repealed,  and  the  Public 
Works  Loans  Act  was  repealed  as  to  Section  6  ;  while  many  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  previous  Acts  were  consolidated  with  these  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1885  and  amended. 

We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  Part  III.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  which 
contains  provisions  for  increasing  the  number  of  workmen’s  dwellings. 
This  Act  was  permissive  and  did  not  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  municipal 
building  enterprise.  The  chief  provisions  were  that  land  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  compulsorily,  and  either  leased  to  companies  or  builders  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  working-class  houses,  or  utilised  by  the  local  authority 
itself  for  the  construction  of  dwellings.  Borrowing  powers  were  given  to 
the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 

(a)  The  erection  of  lodging-houses,  block  dwellings,  tenements, 
or  cottages  ; 

(b)  the  provision  of  gardens,  at  an  annual  value  of  less  than  £3, 
and  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  in  extent ; 

(c)  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  dwellings  ; 

( d )  the  improvement  or  re-construction  of  existing  lodging-houses 
or  cottages  ; 

( e )  the  purchase  or  exchange  of  land,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
the  building  of  working-class  dwellings  ; 
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The  rents  to  be  charged  for  dwellings  thus  supplied  were  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authority.  To  finance  the  provision  of  workmen’s 
dwellings,  local  authorities'  were  authorised  to  borrow  from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  or  elsewhere,  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  or 
to  issue  loan  stock,  subject  to  : 

(a)  The  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  being  given  to  the 
particular  scheme  ; 

( b )  the  period  of  repayment  not  exceeding  sixty  years. 

Amending  Acts  to  the  Act  of  1890  were  passed  in  1893,  1894,  1896, 

and  1899,  None  of  them  was  of  any  special  importance,  except  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  of  1899.  Briefly,  this  Act  enables  workmen 
to  buy  their  own  dwellings  by  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  local  authority. 
The  amount  so  lent  is  limited  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  and  is  repayable 
within  thirty  years,  and  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  by  the  local 
authority  must  be  at  least  half  per  cent,  above  the  rate  at  which  the  authority 
itself  can  borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  The  effect 
of  this  Act  was  a  disappointment,  for  between  1899  and  1907  only  twelve 
local  authorities  took  advantage  of  it.  Only  £52,000  was  advanced  and  of 
this  a  loan  of  £20,000  was  disbursed  to  working  men  in  Ilford,  where  the 
Council  had  borrowed  at  3J  per  cent,  and  lent  at  3|  per  cent.,  advancing 
80  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

An  Act  passed  in  1900  still  further  extended  the  powers  of  local  authorities, 
by  enabling  them  to  buy  land  outside  their  area  for  housing  purposes,  and 
also  to  lease  land  acquired  for  housing  purposes  to  private  builders  for  the 
erection  of  workmen’s  houses.  The  Act  of  1 903  removed  certain  restrictions 
of  earlier  Acts,  and  simplified  procedure.  For  instance,  the  confirmation  of 
certain  schemes  by  Parliament,  which  previously  had  to  be  sought  in  every 
case,  was  no  longer  required  where  no  opposition  to  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  was  made. 

The  most  recent  Act  affecting  the  provision  of  houses  by  local  authorities 
was  that  of  1909.  It  provided  in  regard  to  loans  made  to  local  authorities 
by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  that : 

(a)  Loans  should  be  issued  at  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  allowed 
for  the  time  being  ; 

( b )  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Commissioners  should  extend  the  period  of  repayment  allowed  by  the 
principal  Act  to  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  eighty  ; 

(c)  The  longer  periods  of  repayments  should  not  be  taken  as  a  reason 
for  fixing  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

The  Act  also  gives  to  four  inhabitant  householders  the  right  to  complain 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  failure  of  local  authorities  to  con¬ 
struct  houses  where  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  them  ;  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  after  enquiry  into  these  complaints,  can  order  the  local 
authorities  to  take  action. 

The  Act  also  empowers  the  Local  Government  Board  to  decide  whether 
any  deficits  upon  the  returns  from  working-class  dwellings  owned  by  local 
authorities  shall  be  made  good  out  of  the  rates  or  out  of  loans. 

The  Act  of  1909  greatly  stimulated  the  supply  of  working-class  dwellings 
by  local  authorities.  The  following  table  shows  that  the  number  of  cot¬ 
tages  provided  by  them  since  1910  exceeds  that  of  cottages  built  by  them 
in  the  previous  ten  years. 
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1890-1899. 

1900-1909. 

1910- 

-1913. 

Houses. 

Tene¬ 

ments. 

Houses. 

Tene¬ 

ments. 

Houses. 

Tene¬ 

ments. 

England 

(excluding 

Monmouthshire.) 

3  lodging- 
houses. 
803  houses. 

772 

3  lodging- 
houses. 
2,700  houses. 

1,807 

3,711 

150 

Wales  (including 
Monmouthshire) 

1 9  houses. 

— 

834  houses. 

88 

1,150 

41 

Total 

3  lodging- 
houses. 

822  houses. 

772 

3  lodging- 
houses. 
3,594  houses. 

1,955 

4,867 

197 

The  following  table  shows,  for  sixty  towns  and  urban  districts,  the  number 
of  rooms  in  cottages  provided  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  rents  at 
which  they  are  let. 


Rents  of  Municipal  Cottages  in  Sixty  Towns  and  Uiuian  Districts, 

1909-1913. 

(Inclusive  of  Ratos.) 


Per- 

No. 

Total. 

centage 

of 

Under 

4s.  to 

5s.  to 

6s.  to 

7s.  to 

8s.  to 

of 

rooms. 

4s. 

5s. 

Os. 

7s. 

8s. 

9s. 

Total. 

56 

2-2 

2 

23 

25 

- 

_ _ 

8 

_ 

484 

19-5 

3 

4 

86 

322 

- - 

72 

— 

1,384 

55-7 

4 

8 

82 

558 

548 

78 

110 

569 

1 

22-6 

5 

6 

— 

27 

1 

193 

278 

68 

3 

2,494 

100 

35 

221 

1,073 

826 

226 

113 

Percentage  of  Total  - 

1  -4 

8-8 

43-0 

33-3 

9-0 

4-5 

APPENDIX  B. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FACILITATING  AND  EXTENDING  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  HOUSING,  TOWN  PLANNING, 
ETC.,  ACT  OF  1909. 

Since  the  necessity  for  the  somewhat  elaborate  procedure  in  connection 
with  this  Act  is  due  largely  to  its  novelty  and  to  its  occasional  use — for,  were 
town  planning  powers  generally  adopted,  owners  would  have  sufficient 
notice  from  general  knowledge,  without  having  individual  notices  served 
upon  them,  just  as  they  are  deemed  to  have  when  other  general  Acts  come 
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into  force — since  also  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  town  planning  schemes 
are  simple  and  generally  applicable,  while  others  arc  more  difficult,  requiring 
full  consideration  from  many  points  of  view,  and  long  and  careful  negotia¬ 
tion  between  the  local  authority  and  the  owner,  town  planning  work  would 
be  facilitated  if  the  simpler  and  more  general  parts  of  the  schemes  could  be 
put  into  operation  first,  and  the  more  complicated  and  detailed  parts  filled 
in  later. 

The  simpler  conditions,  and  those  which  it  is  urgent  to  secure  without 
any  delay,  are  : — 

(1)  The  protection  of  the  whole  country  from  the  continuance  of 
building  in  an  overcrowded  manner. 

(2)  The  securing  by  regulations  of  such  modifications  in  bye-laws 
as  to  streets  iTnd  buildings  as  will  facilitate  development  on  the  im¬ 
proved  lines  now  generally  recognised  as  desirable. 

(3)  The  fixing  of  such  building  lines  on  existing  roads  as  will  reserve 
sufficient  width  from  being  built  over  to  meet  any  probable  future- 
widening  required  for  increased  traffic. 

(4)  The  securing  of  routes  for  any  main  communication  roads, 
either  local,  regional,  or  national,  the  need  for  which  is  recognised. 

The  effect  of  the  proposals  is  to  provide  local  authorities  with  the  opportunity 
of  promptly  protecting  the  whole  of  their  area,  and  any  adjacent  land  for  which 
they  consider  such  protection  is  necessary,  without  entailing  such  an  amount 
of  work  in  connection  with  ownership  surveys,  individual  notices,  negotia¬ 
tions,  etc.,  as  for  so  large  an  area  might  be  prohibitive,  and  without  delaying 
preliminary  action  until  all  the  more  difficult  matters  connected  with  com¬ 
plete  town  planning  schemes  can  have  been  investigated,  negotiated,  and 
worked  out  ;  further,  to  give  them  power,  without  having  to  revoke  any¬ 
thing  laid  down  in  the  preliminary  scheme,  to  complete  it  at  a  later  stage, 
after  due  consideration. 

It  is  proposed  to  enact  that : — 

(1)  Every  Borough,  Urban,  or  Rural  District  Council  which  has  not  by  a 
specified  date  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  authority  to  prepare 
or  adopt  a  town  planning  scheme  under  the  Act  of  1909,  covering  the  whole 
of  its  area,  shall  by  such  date  submit  for  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  a  preliminary  planning  scheme  as  hereafter  described,  for 
its  area  or  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  covered  by  such  a  scheme  as  afore¬ 
said.  The  Local  Government  Board  shall  have  power,  on  sufficient  cause 
being  shown,  to  relieve  any  local  authority  from  this  obligation  or  to 
exclude  any  portion  of  its  area,  and,  further,  to  empower  a  local  authority 
to  include  in  its  scheme  an  adjacent  area  or  part  of  it  in  cases  where  a 
satisfactory  independent  scheme  could  not  be  prepared  for  such  area  or 
part  of  it  by  the  authority  of  the  adjacent  area.* 

(2)  On  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  being  given,  the 
preliminary  scheme  shall  become  binding  and  shall  remain  in  force  until 
a  final  scheme  comes  into  operation. 


*  It  would  probably  also  be  necessary  to  empower  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  scheme  upon 
the  County  Council  in  cases  where  satisfactory  independent  schemes  for 
their  areas  could  not  be  prepared  by  Rural  or  Urban  District  Councils. 
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(3)  Sufficient  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  given  to  all  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  by  the  advertisement,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed,  of  the  intention 
of  the  local  authority  to  submit  to  the  Local  Government  Board  either : 

(a)  An  application  for  authority  to  prepare  or  adopt  a  scheme  under  the 
Act  of  1909,  or  (6)  a  preliminary  scheme. 

(4)  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  local  authority,  preparing  or  adopting 
a  preliminary  planning'  scheme  under  the  proposed  Act,  to  prepare  or 
adopt  complete  town  planning  schemes  dealing  with  all  the  matters  which 
may  be  dealt  with  under  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  without- 
revoking  the  preliminary  planning  scheme,  and  it  shall  be  competent, 
in  the  complete  town  planning  scheme,  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
preliminary  scheme,  provided  that,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  any  work  done  or  contract  entered  into  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
liminary  scheme,  shall  be  treated  as  though  it  had  been  done  or  entered 
into  before  the  date  fixed  in  §  58  (2)  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  compensation,  and  shall  entitle  the  owner  to 
reasonable  compensation  if  interfered  with  by  modifications  introduced 
by  the  completed  scheme. 

(5)  By  notice  inserted  in  the  preliminary  scheme,  its  approval  shall  count 
as  authority  to  prepare  a  complete  Town  Planning  scheme  or  schemes  for 
any  part  or  parts  of  the  area  included  and  defined  by  colour  on  the  map 
(this  would  dispense  with  Part  I.  of  Procedure  under  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.  Act,  so  far  as  related  to  the  complete  scheme). 

(6)  Pending  the  preparation  of  preliminary  schemes,  and  to  avoid 
delay  in  development  due  to  their  preparation,  owners  or  builders  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  such  agreements  with  local  authorities  as  will  secure 
the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  a  preliminary  scheme,  which 
agreements  should  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  if 
approved  by  them,  should  have  effect  as  though  they  were  part  of  the  scheme 
during  its  preparation  :  and,  if  anything  in  the  completed  scheme  interfered 
with  the  agreed  development,  the-  owner  would  become  entitled  to  reasonable 
compensation. 

(7)  In  the  event  of  any  local  authority  failing  within  a  prescribed  period 
to  prepare  or  adopt  a  preliminary  Planning  Scheme,  the  Local  Government 
Board  shall  have  power  to  prepare  it  and  put  it  into  force  in  the  district. 


SUGGESTED  PRELIMINARY  PLANNING  SCHEME. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  proposed  Act  there  shall  be  included  a  mode] 
set  of  regulations  for  a  preliminary  scheme,  which  with  a  plan  could  readily 
be  adopted  or  enforced. 

The  scheme  should  provide  for — 

(1)  Defining  the  area  included. 

(2)  Fixing  building  lines  on  all  existing  roads,  the  distance  prescribed 
between  those  lines  on  opjxisite  sides  of  the  road  being  not  less  than  50  or 
more  than  100  feet,  according  to  the  probable-  use  of  the  road  and  other 
circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  agreement  between  the  owners  on  both 
sides,  the  building  lines  should  be  set  out  equi-distant  from  the  centre  of  an 
existing  road. 
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(3)  Fixing  building  lines  on  all  new  streets  so  as  to  secure  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  50  feet  between  the  buildings  fronting  upon  the  opposite  sides 
of  such  streets  and  for  securing  such  greater  distance  as  may  be  required  in 
the  case  of  new  arterial  roads  provided  under  the  scheme. 

(4)  Laying  down  the  lines  of  any  proposed  new  arterial  roads  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  from 
being  built  over  within  the  area,  and  where  possible  should  provide  also 
for  their  construction  under  any  arrangement  of  joint  contribution  or 
otherwise. 

(5)  Limiting  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre.  See  Schedule  No.  1. 

(6)  Securing  adequate  frontage  for  houses  and  preventing  the  building  of 
undue  projecting  wings  blocking  the  light  and’ air  from  the  windows.  ( See 
Schedule  No.  II.) 

(7)  Fixing  some  minimum  sizes  of  rooms  in  dwelling  houses.  (See  Schedule 
No.  III.) 

(8)  Encouraging  better  types  of  development  and  the  reservation  of 
adequate  open  spaces,  by  entitling  any  owner  or  builder  submitting  a  plan 
showing  the  proposed  development  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  three  acres  in 
extent,  who  is  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement — 

(a)  To  give  land  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  bye-laws  for 
main  roads,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  total  width  of  60  feet ;  and 

( b )  To  limit  the  average  number  of  houses  to  the  acre  to  an  extent 
of,  say,  15  per  cent,  less  houses  than  the  maximum  prescribed  in  the 
draft  scheme.  (See  Schedule  IV.). 

in  spite  of  any  local  bye-laws  to  the  contrary,  to  develop  the  said  land  and 
build  the  houses  as  if  the  regulations  embodied  in  a  schedule  to  be  attached 
to  the  Act  formed  part  of  a  town  planning  scheme  for  the  area.  (See 
Schedule  V.).  Any  such  agreement,  when  completed,  to  have  effect  and  be 
binding  as  though  embodied  in  the  preliminary  town  planning  scheme. 

Noth. — The  general  effect  of  the  schedule  of  building  regulations  would 
be  that,  wherever  the  owner  is  willing  to  provide  additional  land,  so  as  to 
secure  generally  the  degree  of  openness  of  development  which  would  justify 
it,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  develop  under  the  building  regulations  as  to 
the  character  of  minor  streets  and  details  of  the  buildings  suitable  to  such 
type  of  development,  and  some  suggestions  for  the  points  to  be  covered 
by  these  regulations  are  contained  in  Schedule  V. 


Schedule  J. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre  will  probably  be 
best  effected  by  a  scale  depending  on  the  cubic  contents  of  the  accommo¬ 
dation  provided  in  the  building ;  that  is  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building 
excluding  unused  space  in  foundations  and  roof  space  would  form  the 
basis  of  the  scale,  and  as  the  size  of  the  house  increased,  the  number  to 
the  acre  would  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  schedule.  The  schedule 
should  provide  for  an  average  to  the  acre,  excluding  existing  roads  repair¬ 
able  by  the  public,  and  excluding  existing  public  open  spaces.  There  must 
also  be  provided  a  maximum  on  any  one  acre,  or  part  of  an  acre  where 
less  than  one  acre  is  included  in  the  plans  submitted.  In  limiting  the 
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number  of  houses  to  the  acre,  some  unit  over  which  the  number  may  be 
arranged  must  be  fixed.  It  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  plan  into  squares, 
or  by  fixing  the  ownership  area  as  the  unit  up  to  a  maximum  size,  say 
10  acres,  and  when  the  ownership  exceeds  that  area,  leaving  the  local 
authority  power  to  determine  the  division  into  unit  areas.  Probably 
on  the  whole  the  latter  scheme  is  simpler.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
fixing  and  recording  the  unit,  and  as  the  areas  in  many  cases  will  not  work 
out  exactly  to  an  even  number  of  houses,  the  local  authority  must  be 
given  power  to  fix  the  number  on  any  unit  according  to  the  scale,  but 
increasing  or  reducing  the  number  by  such  a  fraction,  not  more  than  one 
house,  as  will  give  the  nearest  whole  number. 

The  following  scale  indicates  the  method  proposed.  No  doubt  the 
exact  numbers  and  cubic  contents  would  need  further  consideration  : 

Table  shewing  the  Maximum  Average  Number  of  Houses  of  Various 
Sizes  which  may  be  Built  to  the  Acre  over  any  Land  Unit,  and 
the  Maximum  Number  which  may  be  Built  on  any  One  Acre, 
and  Proportionately  on  Any  Part  of  an  Acre. 


Houses  containing  not 
more  cubic  feet  than 

Maximum  average 
to  the  acre 

Maximum  on  any 
one  acre 

5,000 

18 

22 

6,000 

17 

20 

8,000 

16 

19 

10,000 

14 

18 

12,000 

12 

16 

14,000  and  over 

10 

14 

The  cube  shall  be  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building,  measuring  to  the 
outside  of  external  walls  and  to  the  centre  of  party  walls,  excluding  all 
disused  space  above  the  level  of  the  highest  bedroom  ceilings  and  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building. 

Schedule  II. 

To  Secure  Adequate  Frontage  for  Houses. 

Probably  this  can  best  be  done  by  securing  a  definite  angle  of  light 
both  horizontally  and  vertically  for  all  living  room  and  bedroom  windows. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  clear  outlook  of  60  degrees  both  ways  would  be 
effective. 


I 


Vertically  thus 
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Horizontally  thus 
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"The  clauses  would  need  drawing  up  carefully,  because  the  space  would 
have  to  be  secured  within  the  curtilage  of  the  buildings,  plam  of  which 
were  submitted,  or  by  agreement,  if  other  land  were  included  ;  otherwise 
one  owner  could  prejudice  the  building  rights  of  an  adjacent  owner.  There 
must,  for  this  reason,  be  a  limit  of  distance,  say  25  or  30  feet. 


Schedule  III. 

As  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre  is  to  be  based  on  size,  some  minimum 
sizes  of  rooms  should  be  fixed  ;  this  is  desirable  on  all  accounts.  It  is 
suggested  that  something  on  the  lines  of  the  Letchworth  Garden  C'ity 
Regulations,  as  included  in  the  Ruislip  Town  Planning  scheme,  would  be 
suitable. 

In  every  new  dwelling  house  constructed  or  adapted  to  be  occupied  by  a 
family,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  living  room  having  a  floor  area  of  not  less 
than  144  square  feet  and  containing  not  less  than  1,152  cube  feet,  one 
bedroom  having  a  floor  area  of  not  less  than  132  square  feet  and  containing 
not  less  than  1,000  cube  feet,  and  no  bedroom  or  other  habitable  room 
in  any  dwelling  house  shall  contain  less  than  500  cube  feet. 

Larger  minimum  sizes  were  recommended  in  the  Small  Holdings  Report  ; 
they  are.  no  doubt  desirable  and  would  probably  be  adopted  in  many  cases  ; 
but  for  a  general  minimum,  to  be  in  some  eases  compulsorily  applied,  this 
would  perhaps  be  as  much  as  could  be  arranged  for  preliminary  schemes. 


The  minimum  figures  given  for  a  labourer’s  cottage  in  that  Report  are  : 


Minimum  area 
square  feet 

Living  room  or  kitchen  - 

105 

Scullery  ----- 

- 

. 

- 

65 

Best  bedroom 

. 

. 

144 

Smallest  bedroom  - 

- 

. 

- 

05 

Larder  - 

. 

. 

- 

18 

Parlour  (where  provided) 

" 

“ 

100 

HOUSING— APPENDIX  B. 
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Schedule  IV. 

Reduced  number  of  houses  entitling  the  owner  to  the  benefit  of  regulations 
adapted  to  open  development. 


Houses  containing  not 
more  cubic  feet  than 

Maximum  average 
to  the  acre. 

Maximum  on  any 
one  acre. 

5,000 

15 

20 

6,000 

14 

19 

S,000 

13 

18 

10,000 

12 

16 

12,000 

10 

14 

14,000  and  over 

8 

12 

Schedule  V. 

Suggestions  of  the  type  of  regulations  needed  to  facilitate  building  in  open 
development. 

Streets. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  bye-laws: 

(a)  Any  street  not  exceeding  350  feet  in  length,  and  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  likely  to  be  required  for  purposes  of  through  traffic  may  lo 
constructed  of  a  width  of  not  less  than 20  feet,  with  a  carriage-way  not  less 
than  13  feet. 

(b)  Any  street  not  exceeding  700  feet  in  length,  and  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  likely  to  be  required  for  purposes  of  through  traffic  may  bo 
constructed  of  a  width  of  not  less  than  24  feet,  with  a  carriage-way  not 
less  than  16  feet. 

(c)  Any  street  not  exceeding  1,500  feet  in  length,  and  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  likely  to  be  required  for  purposes  of  through  traffic,  may  be 
constructed  of  a  width  of  not  less  than  30  feet,  with  a  carriage-way  not  less 
than  IS  feet. 

Provided,  that  the  following  conditions  are  complied  with  : 

(i.)  Turning  places  shall  be  provided  in  such  carriage-ways  at  dis¬ 
tances  not  exceeding  450  feet  apart,  each  of  which  shall  have  an  area 
of  not  less  than  720  feet  and  a  width  of  not  less  than  24  feet. 

(ii.)  The  street  shall  communicate  at  both  ends  with  a  street  con¬ 
structed  for  use  as  a  carriage  road,  not  less  than  40  feet  in  width  and 
having  a  carriage-way  not  less  than  24  feet  in  width. 

(d)  There  should  be  included  a  regulation  modifying  any  private  local 
Acts  requiring  cross  streets  at  too  frequent  intervals,  or  requiring  any  other 
condition  that  is  needless  when  open  development  is  secured. 
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Buildings. 

(a)  A  regulation  providing  for  hollow  walls  from  Local  Government 
Board  intermediate  set  of  bye-laws. 

(b)  A  regulation  for  tile  hanging  and  rough-cast  on  upper  storeys  from 
Local  Government  Board  intermediate  set  of  bye-laws. 

(c)  A  regulation  as  to  height  of  rooms — 8  feet — from  Local  Government 
Board  intermediate  set  of  bye-laws. 

(d)  A  regulation  as  to  party  walls  being  carried  up  only  to  underside  of 
slates  and  tiles. 

(e)  A  regulation  permitting  concrete  construction. 

(/)  A  regulation  authorising  the  local  authority  to  permit  combined 
drainage  without  combined  drain  becoming  a  sewer. 


PART  II. 


ACQUISITION  OF  LAND. 

In  this  part  of  our  Report  we  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  wayleaves  and  easements.  We 
refer  to  both  rural  and  urban  land  and  to  the  position  of 
public  and  quasi-public  bodies,  and  private  individuals  and 
companies.  It  is  important  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinctions  between  these  classes. 

By  public  bodies  we  mean  Local  Authorities  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  which  purchase  land  for  the  provision  of 
public  services,  and  are  given  by  Statute  powers  to  acquire 
land,  compulsorily  if  necessary,  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  these  services  may  require.  By  quasi-public  bodies 
we  mean  bodies  such  as  railway  companies,  gas  and  water 
companies,  and  others  which,  though  not  public  bodies,  obtain 
powers  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  by  means  of 
private  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Finally,  there  are  private  persons  or  companies  who  in  the 
absence  of  such  powers  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring 
land  except  private  negotiation  with  the  landowner. 

We  deal  with  the  subject  in  two  chapters  : — 

Chapter  1.- — Acquisition  of  land  by  public  and  quasi¬ 
public  bodies. 

Chapter  2. — Acquisition  of  land  by  private  persons  or 
companies. 

Mines  and  Quarries  and  Mining  Wayleaves. 

Easements  and  Wayleaves. 


CHAPTER  I 


ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  BY  PUBLIC  AND  QUASI¬ 
PUBLIC  BODIES. 

Section  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  public  and  quasi-public  bodies  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  purposes  for  which  the  land  is  required  are  of 
such  importance  to  the  community  as  to  command  the  assent 
of  Parliament.  Parliament  has  consequently  given  powers 
for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  the  land  needed.  These 
powers  arc  vested  in  the  authority  charged  with  the  provision 
of  the  public  service  or  in  the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  In 
some  cases  the  Local  Authorities  are  given  powers  by  a  public 
Act  of  Parliament,  e.g.,  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act, 
1909.  In  other  cases,  not  covered  by  any  Public  Act,  they 
have  to  apply  for  a  Special  Private  Act. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  main  purpose  for  which  land  is 
required  in  the  public  interest  is  to  provide  houses,  allot¬ 
ments  and  small  holdings.  In  the  first  volume  (Rural)  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee, *  we  have  dealt  with  the  position 
of  the  Local  Authorities  (Parish,  Rural  District,  and  County 
Councils)  who  desire  to  acquire  land  for  these  purposes.  In 
urban  areas  land  is  required  for  a  great  variety  of  public 
services.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  duty  of  providing 
these  services  has  been  imposed  on  Local  Authorities  by 
Parliament.  The  comfort,  order,  and  decency  of  life  in 


*  pp.  1S5,  214  10-16. 
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our  cities  are  largely  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  local 
government.  Without  the  power  to  acquire  land  for  a 
multitude  of  uses,  this  efficiency  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  the  land  that  is  wanted, 
the  provision  of  public  services  is  impeded. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  purposes  for  which  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  need  to  acquire  land  will  show  how  important  it  is  that 
they  should  be  able  to  purchase  it  under  favourable  conditions. 
Education  Authorities  must  erect  schools  and  provide  them 
with  adequate  playgrounds.  Sanitary  Authorities  have  powers 
to  carry  out  sewerage  and  drainage  schemes,  to  supply  the 
district  with  water,  to  provide  hospitals,  to  make  roads,  to 
purchase  property  for  the  improvement  of  existing  roads,  to 
provide  markets  and  slaughter-houses,  and  to  provide  public 
parks  and  recreation  grounds.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
must  be  accommodation  for  public  offices,  police  stations, 
and  fire  stations.  The  growth  of  towns  has  multiplied  the 
difficulty  of  coping  effectually  with  the  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  :  transit  has  become  an  urgent  problem,  and  the  modern 
developments  of  motor  traffic  have  increased  the  need  for 
the  widening  and  improvement  of  streets,  and  the  provision 
of  new  roads.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  Part  I.  the 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  to  the  evils  of  bad 
housing  conditions  has  led  many  Local  Authorities  to  embark 
on  housing  schemes.  Here  again  they  must  acquire  land, 
and  the  question  whether  they  can  carry  out  a  scheme,  and 
the  nature  of  the  dwellings  they  will  erect,  are  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  they  can  get 
the  land. 

In  the  following  pages  we  give  an  account  of  the  position  in 
which  Local  Authorities  and  others  are  placed  who  use  the 
machinery  provided  for  putting  into  force  compulsory  powers 
for  the  acquisition  of  land. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  addition  to  Local 
Authorities  and  Government  Departments,  quasi-public 
bodies,  such  as  Railway  Companies,  Gas  Companies  and 
Water  Boards,  etc.,  are  similarly  placed  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  the  lands  they  require. 

P 
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We  deal  first  with  the  present  law  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  public  purposes,  then  with  the  evidence  we  have 
received,  and  finally  with  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led, 
and  the  recommendations  we  make  for  reform  in  the  law. 

Section  II.— THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  COMPULSORY 

ACQUISITION. 

(a)  Power  to  Acquire  Land. 

A  Local  Authority,  or  other  statutory  body,  which  seeks  to 
obtain  compulsory  powers  to  acquire  land  for  a  public  under¬ 
taking  may  proceed  in  one  of  a  number  of  ways,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  land  is  required  : 

(1)  By  Act  of  Parliament. 

(2)  By  Provisional  Order  of  a  Government  Department 
(confirmable  by  Parliament). 

(3)  By.  Provisional  Order  confirmable  by  a  Government 
Department.* 

(4)  By  resolution  of  the  Local  Authority,  without  any 
further  confirmation  being  needed. 

In  the  case  of  (1)  and  (2)  the  Bill  must  go  before  Committees 
of  both  Houses,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  opposed,  and 
consequently  the  promoters  must  be  represented  by  counsel. 
At  this  stage  it  is  always  necessary  to  adduce  evidence  in 
support  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  These  factors  lead  to 
considerable  expense,  which  in  the  case  of  procedure  (1)  is 
increased  by  the  payment  of  parliamentary  fees. 

The  fact  that  no  land  could  be  acquired  compulsorily  without 
the  express  sanction  of  Parliament  entailed  enormous  trouble 
and  expense  to  promoting  bodies.  The  legislature  has  recog¬ 
nised  this,  and  the  principle  has  been  modified  in  certain  cases 
by  recent  legislation.  The  form  of  procedure  indicated  in 
(3)  may  be  and  often  is  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 

*  Examples  of  Acts  giving  power  to  acquire  land  by  Order  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department,  without  subsequent  sanction  by  Parliament,  are  : 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909,  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act,  1908,  Development  and  Road  Improvements  Funds  Act,  1909. 
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than  the  methods  (1)  and  (2),  because  the  cost  and  delay  of 
conducting  a  Bill  through  Committee  may  be  obviated.  In 
the  series  of  Housing  Acts,  1890-1909,  schemes  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  for  the  clearance  of  slum  areas  were  first  made  the 
subject  of  a  Provisional  Order  “  to  be  confirmed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  and  under  the  Act  of  1909  an  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  takes  effect  without  resort  to  Parliament. 
The  same  now  applies  to  land  for  the  erection  of  new  work¬ 
men’s  dwellings,  and  for  a  Town  Planning  Scheme  under  the 
Act  of  1909.  Other  examples  are  the  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Act  of  1908 — the  Board  of  Agriculture  being  the 
sanctioning  body  in  this  case — and  the  Development  and 
Road  Improvements  Funds  Act  of  1909,*  in  which  the  power 
of  making  an  order  is  vested  in  the  Development  Commissioners. 

The  most  important  example  of  (4)  is  the  Metropolitan 
Paving  (Michael  Angelo  Taylor)  Act  of  1817.  Under  this 
Act  power  is  given  to  the  City  Corporation  and  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  to  acquire  compulsorily  land  for  altering, 
widening,  or  extending  any  of  the  streets  or  public  places  in 
their  district.  This  requires  no  confirmation  by  any  other 
authority. 


(6)  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts.! 

Compulsory  powers  for  the  purchase  of  land  are  obtained 
under  Public  or  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  by  one  of  the  four 
processes  outlined  above.  The  method  by  which  land  shall 
be  acquired  compulsorily,  when  powers  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  procedure  for  determining  the  compensation  to  be  paid, 
have  been  laid  down  by  Parliament. 

The  procedure  almost  universally  employed  in  assessing 
compensation  is  that  laid  down  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli¬ 
dation  Act,  1845,  and  the  amending  Acts  of  1860.  1869,  1883 
and  1895,  which  are  invariably  incorporated,  with  or  without 
modification,  in  the  Act  conferring  the  compulsory  powers. 

The  principles  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  and  the  practice 


*  Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Development  Act. 
f  Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 
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that  has  grown  up  under  them  have  been  admirably  sum¬ 
marised  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  F.S.I.,* * * §  under  five  heads  : 

1.  The  lands  to  be  taken  are  restricted  to  what  is  actually 
required  for  the  undertaking; f 

2.  An  owner  is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  value  of  the  property 
to  him  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry, J  and  compensation 
for  damage  due  to  the  taking  of  the  lands,  irrespective  of  any 
benefit  he  may,  in  respect  of  other  lands  belonging  to  him, 
obtain  by  the  execution  of  the  works.§ 

3.  A  percentage  is  added  to  the  sum  awarded  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  value  of  the  land  taken,  amounting  to  at  least 
10  per  cent. 

4.  The  claimant  has  the  right  of  selecting  the  tribunal  to 
settle  the  case  in  the  event  of  no  agreement,  including  the 
right  to  a  jury,  which,  under  the  Act,  is  the  normal  tribunal. 

5.  An  owner  cannot  be  compelled  to  sell  part  of  a  house, 
manufactory,  or  other  building,  if  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
sell  the  whole. 

Costs. — In  cases  where  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  compensa¬ 
tion  is  settled  before  an  arbitrator  or  jury,  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  are  chargeable  to  the  promoters,  unless  the 
amount  awarded  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  sum  offered  by 
them  as  compensation,  in  which  case  each  party  bears  his 
own  costs  incident  to  the  arbitration,  and  the  costs  of  the 
arbitrators  are  borne  by  the  parties  in  equal  proportions.** 

(1) — Superfluous  Lands. 

That  the  lands  taken  are  restricted  to  those  actually  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking  is  clearly  laid  down  in 


*  Paper  read  at  Surveyors’  Institution,  January  8th,  1912. 

f  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (Sec.  127),  See  p.  229. 

J  The  service  of  the  notice  to  treat  fixes  the  date  at  which  the  rights 
of  the  various  persons  interested  in  the  land  are  to  be  determined  for 
compensation,  hut  an  unexpected  rise  in  the  price  (or  value)  after  the 
date  of  the  notice  may  he  taken  into  account.  Browne  and  Allan,  p.  36. 

§  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (Sec.  63). 

II  Ibid.,  (Sec.  23). 

11  Ibid.,  (Sec.  92). 

**  Ibid.,  (Sec.  34). 
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the  Lands  Clauses  Act  of  1845  (Section  127),  which  requires 
the  promoters  to  dispose  of  any  superfluous  lands  not  required 
for  these  purposes.  This  limitation  also  prevents  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  recoupment.*  This  provision  has  been  modified  in 
certain  cases,  e.g.,  in  the  Development  Act,  1909,  power  is 
given  to  acquire  land  within  220  yards  on  either  side  of  the 
proposed  road.  A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  Baker 
Street  and  Waterloo  Railway  Act,  1906,  which  excludes 
Section  127  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  and  enables  the  Company 
to  build  over  its  stations,  the  London  County  Council  (Tower 
Bridge  Southern  Approach)  Act,  1895,  and  the  London  County 
Council  (Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement)  Act,  1899,  which 
enables  additional  lands  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
recoupment. 

( 2 ) — Compensation. 

The  Lands  Clauses  Act  of  1845  laid  down  the  basis  of  com¬ 
pensation  (Section  63)  as  follows  : 

In  estimating  the  purchase  money  or  compensation  to  be  paid  dv 
the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  regard 
shall  be  had  by  the  justices,  arbitrators  or  surveyors,  as  the  case  may 
be,  not  only  to  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  purchased  or  taken  by  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking,  but  also  to  the  damage,  if  any,  to  be 
sustained  by  the  owner  of  the  lands  by  reason  of  the  severing  of  the 
lands  taken  from  the  other  lands  of  such  owner,  or  otherwise  injuriously 
affecting  such  other  lands.  .  .  „ 

The  word  “  value  ”  in  the  above  Section  has  been  used  to 
mean  “  value  to  the  owner.”f 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne, K.C.,  and  Mr.C.  E.  Allan  have  expressed 
it  in  this  way  : 

The  fundamental  principle  in  assessing  compensation  is  to  discover 
what  the  person  will  lose  by  having  his  land  or  his  interest  in  it  taken 
from  him.  It  is  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  owner  that  is  the  subject 
of  compensation,  not  merely  the  market  value,  nor  its  value  to  the 
promoters  taking  it,  but  its  value  to  him.J 

*  i.e.,  the  taking  by  the  promoters  of  additional  lands  not  actually 
required  for  the  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  the  value  of  which  is  likely 
to  be  increased  by  the  proposed  works. 

y  Hilcoat  v.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1850),  10  L.J.,  (C.P.),  p.  376 ; 
Stebbing  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (1870),  L.R.,  0  Q.B.,  37. 

X  “  Law  of  Compensation  ” — Balfour  Browne  and  Allan,  p.  97. 
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Compensation  is  payable  to  the  owner  for  lands  taken. 
Compensation  is  payable  for  lands  injuriously  affected,  but 
no  allowance  is  made  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  for  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  owner’s  remaining  land  due  to  the 
particular  undertaking. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  fixing  compensation  account  must 
be  taken  of  all  loss  through  eviction  from  lands,  including — in 
the  case  of  traders — fixtures  to  premises,  costs  of  removal  and 
depreciation  of  furniture  and  stock,  loss  owing  to  forced  sale 
of  goods,  and  increased  rental  in  new  premises. 

Even  where  a  business  is  being  carried  on  at  a  loss  there 
may  be  compensation  for  loss  of  probable  future  profit.* 

An  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway  Company  v.  Rector,  etc.,  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw  (1903).  In  this  case  the  company 
acquired  an  easement  of  the  soil  under  the  church  for  the 
passage  of  the  railway,  and  several  small  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  for  the  purpose  of  'entrances  and  exits.  On 
arbitration,  followed  by  appeal,  compensation  to  the  amount 
of  £136,421  was  awarded,  of  which  £45,793  represented  the 
amount  of  compensation  added,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
under  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act,  1860,  the  land  might  some 
day  cease  to  be  the  site  of  a  church,  and  become  available  as 
building  land. 

O 

The  potential  value  of  lands,  apart  from  their  present  use, 
is  a  basis  for  compensation,  and  plays  a  large  part  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  awards  made. 

This  is  brought  out  in  the  conflict  of  expert  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Leeds  Corf  oration  v.  Hon.  E.  F.  Lindley  Wood,  where 
land  near  Leeds  was  acquired  for  sewage  works.  The  questions 
on  which  the  amount  of  compensation  was  determined  included 
the  value  as  prospective  building  land  and  the  damage  done 
to  the  estate  owing  to  the  presence  of  works. f 

In  the  recent  case,  Duke  of  Devonshire  v.  Derwent  Valley 
W ater  Board,  the  matter  in  dispute  was  the  sum  to  be  awarded 
as  compensation  for  the  passage  of  an  aqueduct  under  the 

*  R.  V.  Burrow  (1884).  The  Times,  24tli  Jau.,  1884,  (C.A.). 
f  See  p.  263. 
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Chatsworth  estate.  For  the  claimant  it  was  contended  that 
the  prospective  selling  value  of  Chatsworth  House  was 
decreased  by  £10,000  on  account  of  the  grant  of  the  easement, 
and  the  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  owner. 

Special  Adaptability. — The  principle  of  “  special  adapt¬ 
ability,”  first  introduced  in  the  case  of  Re  Riddell  and  New¬ 
castle,  etc.,  Water  Co.  (1879)*  is  another  element  in  the  basis 
on  which  compensation  has  been  awarded.  In  the  case  of 
Ossalinsky  ( Countess )  v.  Manchester  Corporation  |  (1883)  the 
fact  that  land  taken  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  reservoir  was  made  the  basis  for  compensation,  and 
the  principle  was  later  extended  to  the  case  where  land  of  a 
claimant  in  conjunction  with  adjoining  lands  is  so  adapted.']; 

In  the  Ossalinsky  case  850  acres  of  moorland  were  held  to 
be  of  the  value  of  £64,000,  or  over  £74  per  acre.  The  rent  of 
the  whole  as  farmland  was  just  over  £500  per  annum,  or  at 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  the  gross  rental,  say,  £12,500 
capital  value. 

In  most  subsequent  cases,  where  land  has  been  acquired  in 
agricultural  districts  for  the  purposes  of  reservoir  works,  the 
doctrine  of  “special  adaptability”  has  played  an  important 
part.  The  principle  is  that,  while  the  demand  of  the  particular 
local  authority  concerned  in  the  case  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  price,  yet  account  may  be  taken 
of  the  adaptability  of  the  land  for  a  reservoir  or  some  similar 
special  use.  Though  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prove 
special  adaptability,  to  show  the  presence  of  specified  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  site,  the  evidence  in  such  cases  usually  turns 
on  the  probable  future  needs  of  other  towns,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  they  would  resort  to  the  site  in  question.  The 
extent  of  “special  adaptability,”  and  consequently  the  allow¬ 
ance  to  be  made  for  it,  varies  inversely  with  the  sum  required  to 
construct  the  works — the  greater  the  sum  required  the  less  the 
“  special  adaptability  ”  of  the  land  itself — and  so  at  a  certain 


*  Browne  &  Allan’s  Law  of  Compensation,  2nd  Edit.,  p.  672. 
f  Ibid,  p.  669. 

X  In  re  Tynemouth.  Corporation  and  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1903), 
89  L.T.,  667. 
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point  “special  adaptability”  disappears.  The  result  is  that 
in  such  a  case  part  of  the  “  value  to  the  owner  ”  is  measured 
by  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  to  the  promoters. 

In  certain  cases  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  law 
in  respect  of  the  basis  on  which  compensation  is  awarded.  In 
the  case  of  land  taken  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  insanitary 
areas  certain  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  have  been 
modified  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890 
(Second  schedule)  and  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act 
1909  (First  schedule). 

In  the  Act  of  1890  the  basis  of  compensation  enacted  was 
fair  market  value  without  any  addition  for  compulsory  pur¬ 
chase,  and  in  the  Ancient  Monuments  Consolidation  and 
Amendments  Act,  1913,  the  basis  in  which  the  property  is 
to  be  acquired  is  the  price  it  would  fetch  in  the  “  open 
market.”  In  Part  II.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  dealing  with  the 
removal  of  obstructive  buildings,  the  principle  of  betterment 
was  admitted.  By  “  betterment  ”  is  meant  the  enhancement 
in  the  value  of  neighbouring  lands  by  reason  of  the  under¬ 
taking  carried  out  by  the  promoters. 

The  Light  Railways  Act  of  1896  embodies  this  principle  in 
these  words  : 

Provided  that  in  determining  the  amount  of  compensation  the 
Arbitrator  shall  have  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  remaining 
and  contiguous  lands  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  same  pro¬ 
prietor  may  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  light  railway. — (Section  13.) 

(3) — Allowance  for  Compulsory  Purchase. 

Although  not  provided  for  in  any  part  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts,  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  making  an  allowance  to  the 
claimant  over  and  above  the  sum  paid  as  compensation. 
This  usually  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  lands  taken.  It  is  not  clear  what  this  is  meant  to 
cover.  It  is  sometimes  explained  as  being  a  provision  for 
possible  future  increment  in  the  value  of  the  land,  or  as  being 
a  rough  method  of  arriving  at  the  “  value  to  the  owner,”  or 
more  often,  as  an  allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  re-investment. 

In  certain  Acts — notably  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
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Act,  1890  (with  regard  to  insanitary  property)  and  the  Housing, 
Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909 — the  arbitrator  is  precluded 
from  awarding  any  additional  sum  on  account  of  the  purchase 
being  compulsory. 


(4) — Procedure. 

Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  where  the  compensation 
claimed  does  not  exceed  £50,  or  the  interest  to  be  acquired 
does  not  exceed  a  yearly  tenancy,  the  amount  is  to  be  settled 
by  two  justices  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate.* 

In  all  other  cases  the  amount  is  to  be  settled  by  a  jury, 
except  that  the  party  claiming  compensation  can,  if  he  so 
desires,  have  the  matter  referred  to  arbitration.^ 

Where  a  claimant  decides  to  proceed  by  way  of  arbitration, 
and  the  parties  fail  to  agree  on  a  single  arbitrator,  each  party 
appoints  an  arbitrator,  and  these  again  appoint  an  umpire  to 
decide  on  any  matter  in  which  the  arbitrators  differ. J 

The  procedure  prescribed  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  for  the 
settlement  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  compensation  has  been 
superseded  in  several  statutes.  The  method  of  trial  before  a 
jury  has  been  abandoned  in  many  cases,  and  the  provisions 
for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  simplified. 

Other  modifications  in  procedure  have  accompanied  this 
change.  Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1890,  a  single  arbitrator, 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  assesses  the  compensation, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  jury  when  the  amount  is  over 
£1,000.  Under  the  Allotments  Act,  1887,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  1894,  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  1908, 
Development  Act,  1909,  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act 
1909,  compensation  is  settled  by  a  single  Arbitrator.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  above  Acts  have  decreased  the 
costs  of  arbitration  proceedings  by  limiting  the  number  of 
witnesses  to  be  called,  or  by  giving  the  arbitrator  power  to 
disallow  costs,  in  his  opinion,  unnecessarily  incurred. 


*  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (Secs.  22,  121). 
f  Ibid.,  (Sec.  23). 

}  Ibid.  (Sec.  27). 
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The  provisions  of  .the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  * 
provide  that,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  counsel  and  expert 
witnesses  shall  not  be  heard.  Under  the  same  Act,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  is  empowered  to  make  rules  fixing  a  scale  of  costs  to 
be  applicable  to  arbitration  cases  under  the  Act. 

(5) — “  Part  only  ”  of  Houses,  etc. 

Section  92  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  which  provides  that 
the  owners  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sell  a  part-  only  of  any 
house  or  other  building  or  manufactory,  if  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  sell  the  whole,  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation. 
Under  this  Section  a  Railway  Company  tunnelling  under  part 
of  premises  may  be  required  to  purchase  the  whole. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  Section  92  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  however,  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Paving  Act  1817  (Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act),  under  which 
in  certain  districts  of  London  “  any  part  ”  of  a  house,  building, 
lands,  etc.,  may  be  taken  (Section  80)  as  long  as  the  part 
taken  can  be  moved  without  substantially  destroying  the  house 
as  a  house.  Otherwise  the  whole  must  be  taken,  and  later 
this  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  by  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1802.  In  many  special  Acts, 
as  well  as  by  the  Housing  Act,  1890,  and  the  Development 
Act,  1909,  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  (Section 
92)  have  been  modified. 

In  many  recent  Private  Acts,  one  of  the  latest  being  the 
Reading  Corporation  Act,  1913,  Section  8,  there  is  a  provision 
that  portions  only  of  certain  properties  may  be  acquired, 
provided  that  “  such  portions  or  some  other  portions  less 
than  the  whole  can  be  severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  said 
properties  without  material  detriment  thereto.” 

This  clause  has  not  proved  altogether  satisfactory,  and  in 
certain  London  County  Council  Acts  another  modification 
has  been  introduced.  In  the  London  County  Council  (Tram¬ 
ways  and  Improvements)  Act,  1911,  the  Council  is  empowered 


*  First  Schedule,  Par.  2. 
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(Section  30)  to  take  “  Such  part  as  they  may  require  without 
being  required  or  compellable  to  purchase  any  greater  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  such  property  ;  provided  that  this  section 
shall  not  entitle  the  Council  to  take  or  interfere  with  the  main 
structure  of  any  house  building  or  manufactory.” 

Section  III.— EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  WORKING  OF  THE 

EXISTING  LAW. 

Though  the  legislature  has  felt  impelled,  from  time  to 
time,  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts 
in  the  directions  we  have  indicated,  there  remains  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  enquiry  it  became  apparent 
that  promoters,  and  particularly  public  authorities,  feel  that 
the  Land  Clauses  .Acts,  and  the  decisions  given  under  them, 
do  not  provide  an  equitable  basis  of  compensation. 

The  following  evidence  from  Mr.  F.  Stevens,  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Bradford,  is  typical  of  the  complaints  we  have  received : 

I  may  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Corporation  of  this  City  con¬ 
stantly  meet  with  considerable  difficulty  when  they  seek  to  acquire 
property  for  public  purposes,  and  in  order  to  avoid  publicity  they 
almost  invariably  appoint  an  outside  man  to  attend  auction  sales, 
in  order  to  purchase  property,  and  so  endeavour  to  prevent  it  being 
run  up  in  price. 

When  the  Corporation  acquire  property  compulsorily  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  there  are  always  claimant’s  valuers  and  Corporation 
valuers,  and  it  is  a  very  great  temptation  to  the  umpire  to  take  the  top 
valuation  on  the  one  side  and  the  bottom  valuation  on  the  other  side, 
add  them  together  and  divide  them  by  two,  and  then  to  give  his  award 
a  little  above  or  below  that  figure,  according  to  his  inclination. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  cases  where  the  umpire  has  awarded  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  property  to  the  vendors,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  umpire  was  not  again  appointed  Arbitrator  in  this  City,  although 
his  name  was  proposed  on  many  occasions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Corporations  are  deterred  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  arbitration  owing  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  being  so 
high  with  two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire  and  counsel  and  expert 
witnesses,  who  cannot  be  done  without,  under  existing  conditions, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  Corporation  have  often  given  a  price 
higher  than  the  real  value  of  the  property  rather  than  incur  the  in¬ 
evitable  costs. 
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I  should  say  it  would  -help  matters  if  some  system  could  be  adopted 
for  having  these  matters  dealt  with  by  a  single  independent  Arbitrator, 
without  counsel  or  expert  witnesses,  and  also  if  the  vendors  were 
charged  with  the  costs  of  the  enquiry  if  the  award  was,  say,  25  per 
cent,  less  than  their  claim. 

Again,  the  Town  Clerk  of  an  important  borough  in  the 
South  of  England  writes  to  us  : 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Local  Authorities  find  it  most  difficult  to 
acquire  property  for  public  purposes,  except  at  exorbitant  (it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  very  exorbitant)  prices.  I  doubt  very  much, 
indeed,  whether  the  question  of  real  value  ever  applies,  for  my  ex¬ 
perience  tells  me  that  no  sooner  does  a  public  body  come  on  the  scene, 
than  the  owner  puts  an  unreasonable  and  altogether  fictitious  value 
on  his  land. 

I  have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  public  affairs  in  this 
borough  for  over  forty  years.  During  that  time  many  improvements 
have  been  effected,  especially  in  the  widening  of  highways,  and,  almost 
without  an  exception,  those  improvements  have  been  effected  at  very 
great  cost.  Strips  of  land  have  been  purchased  at  “  fancy  prices,” 
leaving  the  owner  with  his  frontage  undiminished,  and  his  land  often 
very  greatly  improved  by  the  works  of  widening  carried  out  at  the 
public  cost.  In  some  other  cases,  and  notably  one  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  a  very  much  needed  and  urgent  improvement  has  had 
to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  same,  while  others  have  been  postponed  and  are  even  now  standing 
over  for  a  more  opportune  time.  It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  acquiring  land,  for  widening 
and  other  like  improvements,  as  usually  so  many  interests  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  namely,  the  interests  of  tenants,  sub-lessees,  lessees,  and 
finally  the  freeholders. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any  good  result  to  follow  from 
negotiations  through  private  agents,  for,  as  a  fact,  it  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  prevent  the  object  for  which  land  is  needed  from 
becoming  known. 

In  nearly  every  instance  it  is  found  cheaper  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  all  parties  rather  than  proceed  by  arbitration  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  some  tribunal  in  which  all  could  place  confidence 
should  be  set  up,  whereby  a  speedy,  satisfactory  and  fair  result  ccfuld 
be  obtained  as  to  the  values  to  be  put  upon  land  required  for  public 
purposes. 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  get  as  complete  evidence 
as  possible  to  enable  us  to  judge  if  these  complaints  are  well- 
founded. 
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The  evidence  will  be  found  to  consist  of  opinions  expressed 
to  us  by  those  we  have  consulted,  and  a  number  of  concrete 
cases  to  illustrate  the  statements  made.  We  have  been  at 
pains  to  secure  the  views  of  those  best  qualified  to  give  an 
authoritative  opinion,  and  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
secure  that  the  cases  we  quote  are  based  on  reliable 
evidence. 

It  is  natural  that  professional  men,  with  large  professional  in¬ 
terests,  should  hesitate  to  allow  their  opinions  to  be  published  ; 
the  same  remark  applies  to  a  large  number  of  municipal  officials, 
who  have  given  the  Committee  invaluable  help  in  this  part  of 
our  enquiry.  While  we  have  only  published  the  names  of  our 
informants  where  we  have  had  their  consent,  it  is  possible  to 
indicate  the  general  tenour  of  the  replies  we  have  had  from 
municipal  officials.  (See  pp.  282-3). 

Two  questions  relating  to  this  matter  were  addressed  by 
the  Committee  to  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  ; 
answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  Schedule  B  were  invited 
from  a  number  of  leading  Land  and  Estate  Agents  and, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  interviewed  a  number  of  leading  surveyors  and  bar¬ 
risters  engaged  in  arbitrations,  and  representative  Municipal 
officials. 

In  Urban  Schedules  A  and  B,  questions  were  addressed  to 
our  own  investigators  or  other  responsible  informants  in  over 
250  towns,  and  in  the  Rural  Schedule  B  to  investigators  in 
some  eight  hundred  rural  districts  and  villages.  Finally,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerks  and  Clerks  to  Urban 
District  Councils  in  practically  every  urban  centre  in  England 
and  Wales  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  over.  It  was  felt 
that  the  replies  to  these  would  be  particularly  valuable  evi¬ 
dence,  coming  from  men  who,  engaged  day  by  day  in  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  the  public  services,  would 
regard  the  matter  from  the  business  point  of  view,  and  would 
be  free  from  any  suspicion  of  party  bias. 

We  have  thought  it  more  convenient  for  readers  of  this 
Report  that  we  should  separate  the  evidence  for  and  against 
a  change  in  the  law.  So  we  present  first  opinions  from  a 
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variety  of  sources  which  tend  to  show  that  the  present  system 
works  well. 

(a)  Evidence  Tending  to  show  Absence  of  Difficulty. 

The  Surveyors’’  Institution. — Two  questions  relating  to  the 
public  acquisition  of  land  were  addressed  by  the  Committee 
to  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  : 

(1)  Are  excessive  prices  (a)  asked,  ( b )  obtained,  for  land  required 
by  the  Local  Authorities  for  street  improvements,  housing  and  other 
public  improvements,  or  by  semi-public  bodies  for  such  purposes  as 
railways,  tramways,  docks,  gas-works,  electric  power  stations,  etc.  ? 

(2)  Does  the  Council  consider  that  the  procedure  for  obtaining  land 
for  such  purposes  is  sufficiently  simple  and  inexpensive  ?  If  not, 
specify  the  difficulties  which  exist. 

Their  answers  to  these  questions  were  : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  high  prices  are  asked  where  land  is  required 
for  purposes  such  as  those  indicated  in  the  question ;  and  where 
the  need  is  urgent  and  there  are  no  statutory  powers,  either  by  Private 
or  Public  Act,  to  enable  the  land  to  be  taken  compulsorily,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  for  an  owner  to  stand  out  for  an  excessive  price.  But 
these  are  practically  the  only  cases  in  which  such  a  price  need  be  paid. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Acts,  with  the  modifications  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  introduced  into  the  procedure  under  them,  affords  a  very 
efficient  means  of  settling  the  value  of  land  to  be  taken  compulsorily 
in  a  manner  fair  to  all  parties.  Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  high 
prices  paid  for  land  acquired  for  public  purposes  under  compulsory 
powers,  but,  in  such  cases,  it  is  usually  overlooked  that  the  sum  awarded 
may  include,  for  consequential  damage  to  the  remainder  of  the  property, 
an  amount  considerably  in  excess  of  that  to  be  paid  for  the  land  actually 
taken. 

Where  the  amounts  at  issue  are  not  likely  to  be  very  great,  and  the 
object  for  which  the  land  is  needed  is  a  public  one,  the  Legislature  has, 
in  certain  cases,  laid  down  special  arbitration  procedure  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  putting  the  compulsory  powers  into  force,  e.g.,  the 
Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1909,  and  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909. 

But  the  answer  to  the  last  question  applies  to  this  also,  the  great 
mass  of  cases  being  settled  by  the  representatives  of  the  parties,  without 
the  services  of  an  umpire  being  needed.  Occasionally  costly  arbitrations 
and  high  awards  might  be  quoted,  but  these  are  proportionately  few  in 
number,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession — whether  acting  for 
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promoters,  Local  Authorities  or  landowners — is  that  the  existing 
machinery  affords  a  fair  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision  equitable 
to  both  parties. 

Possibly,  however,  some  further  means  might  be  provided  by  which 
responsible  authorities,  where  the  interests  at  stake  are  not  of  over¬ 
whelming  importance,  might  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  obtaining 
Parliamentary  sanction.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  Metropolitan 
Paving  Act  of  1817,  associated  with  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
permits  the  City  Corporation  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to 
take  property,  or  portions  of  a  property,  for  street  widening,  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  special  Act.  The  procedure  under 
this  Act  is  complicated  and  unsatisfactory,  but  the  principle  is  a  useful 
one,  and  might,  with  advantage,  be  extended  to  other  large  munici¬ 
palities. 

Land  Agents. — In  support  of  the  general  tenour  of  this 
reply,  the  majority  of  Land  Agents  who  replied  to  our  ques¬ 
tions  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  land  could  be  had  by  Local 
Authorities  at  reasonable  prices.  The  following  are  typical 
replies  : 

No ;  have  no  cases  of  excessive  compensation.  When  land  is 
required  for  the  above  purpose  the  price,  in  my  experience,  is  based 
upon  the  full  market  value  of  the  property.  If  the  compensation 
asked  is  excessive,  the  present  law  gives  the  Local  Authorities  ample 
power  to  take  the  land  at  an  arbitration  price. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

No,  we  don't  think  so.  Owners  have  been  easy  to  deal  with. 

Practically  all  prices  of  land  taken  by  public  authorities  are  settled 
bv  arbitration.  The  umpires  are  honest  valuers  who  make  their  award 
after  a  fair  hearing. 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  compensation  by  Local  Authorities  is 
excessive.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  price  asked  and  cannot 
otherwise  come  to  terms,  they  can  always  go  to  arbitration. 

The  compensation  demanded  by  owners  in  such  cases  is  not  excessive- 
In  the  neighbourhood,  land  has  been  given  for  churches,  vicarages, 
schools,  playgrounds,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a  large  site  for  a  Free 
Library,  the  landowners  gave  me  half  of  the  cost  of  the  site. 

Municipal  Officials.- — Further  evidence  tending  to  show  the 
absence  of  serious  difficulty  in  these  matters  is  contained  in 
some  of  the  replies  we  have  received  from  Municipal  Officials. 
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"Ryu  (Mr.  Walter  Dawes,  Town  Clerk).- — In  my  experience,  schemes 
for  public  improvement  have  not  been  postponed  or  abandoned. 

Redruth  (Mr.  G.  Phillips  Paige,  Clerk  to  the  Urban  District  Council). 
— I  have  no  experience  of  a  public  improvement  having  been  postponed 
or  abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulties  mentioned  by  you.  Such  land 
as  my  Council  requires  to  buy  from  time  to  time  for  public  improve¬ 
ments,  they  have  generally  been  able  to  acquire  at  reasonable  rates 
by  agreement. 

Sutton  (Surrey)  (Urban  District  Council). — Up  to  the  present,  this 
Council  have  not  experienced  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  public 
purposes  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  no  schemes,  so  far  as  they  are  aware, 
for  public  improvements  have  been  postponed  or  abandoned  owing  to 
difficulties  having  been  created  by  prices  being  unduly  inflated  when 
land  has  been  acquired  for  such  purposes. 

Leominster  (Mr.  W.  Sale,  Town  Clerk). — In  this  small  borough, 
where  undertakings  by  the  Council  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but 
also  small  in  amount,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  procedure  at  our  disposal. 

Loughborough  (Mr.  Harry  Perkins,  Town  Clerk). — Since  I  have 
been  Town  Clerk  of  this  Borough,  now  nearly  thirteen  years,  there 
has  been  no  case  where  the  Corporation  have  paid  an  unreasonably 
high  price  for  property  acquired  for  making  public  improvements, 
nor  do  I  remember  any  case  of  a  public  improvement  which  has  been 
really  desired,  having  to  be  abandoned  or  postponed  owing  to  difficulties 
with  the  owners  of  property  required  for  such  improvement. 

Barnsley  (Mr.  Henry  Horsfield,  Town  Clerk). — During  the  time 
I  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk,  1879-1912,  the  Barnsley  Corporation 
did  not  experience  unreasonable  difficulties,  when  they  sought  to  acquire 
property  for  public  purposes. 

Hornsey  (Mr.  P.  D.  Askey,  Town  Clerk). — Your  letter  of  the  20th  ult. 
has  been  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  and  I  am 
instructed  by  them  to  reply  in  the  negative  to  the  inquiry  whether 
schemes  for  public  improvements  have,  in  Hornsey,  been  postponed  or 
abandoned,  owing  to  unduly  high  prices  having  to  be  paid  through 
defects  in  the  procedure  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 

A  Town  Clerk. — In  reply  thereto,  I  now  beg  to  inform  you  that, 
so  far  as  this  Borough  is  concerned,  we  have  not  met  with  any  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  when  seeking  to  acquire  property  for  public  pur¬ 
poses.  As  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  already  aware,  in  the  event  of 
any  unduly  high  prices  being  asked  for  land  required  for  public  improve¬ 
ments,  it  is  the  invariable  custom  to  put  into  force  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Paving  Act.  1817. 
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A  Town  Clerk.— I  have  been  Town  Clerk  for  seventeen  years,  and, 
during  that  time,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  extravagant  prices  have  ever 
been  paid  for  property  required  for  public  purposes.  There  is  a  good 
public  spirit  here,  and  if  a  man  obtains  a  small  sum  over  t  he  market 
value,  as  compensation  for  compulsory  purchase,  he  is  satisfied. 

We  add  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  opinions  expressed 
in  answer  to  Schedules  A  and  B  : 

Basingstoke  (B.  46)  (Alderman). — The  price  paid  for  land  for  public 
purposes  in  this  locality  by  public  authorities  cannot  be  described  as 
excessive,  having  regard  to  prices  customarily  paid.  Owners  of  land, 
which,  until  required  by  the  Local  Authority,  had  only  an  agricultural 
value  would,  however,  obtain  two  to  four  times  their  value. 

Boston  (B.  285)  (Public  Official). — The  land  bought  for  our  schools 
was  got  at  a  reasonable  rate  by  the  Council — in  fact,  cheap. 

Bridgwater  (B.  243)  (Councillor). — The  difficulty  has  not  arisen 
to  any  extent  in  this  district,  as  the  property  is  owned  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals,  no  one  in  particular  having  control. 

Dewsbury  (B.  282)  (Councillor). — With  regard  to  the  compensation 
paid  by  Local  Authorities  for  public  purposes,  without  defining  the 
word  “excessive,”  I  should  say  “No.” 

Hartlepool  (B.  186)  (Alderman). — With  regard  to  the  compensation 
paid  by  Local  Authorities  for  land  for  public  purposes,  the  tendency 
is  in  the  direction  of  excess,  but  not  markedly  so.  The  land  here  is 
all  freehold,  and  as  the  land  on  which  this  town  has  developed  consisted 
of  farm  lands  held  by  several  freeholders  and  not  by  one  landlord, 
there  has  been  competition  in  supply. 

Helmsley  (B.  292)  (Councillor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace). — I  should 
not  think  that  the  compensation  paid  by  Local  Authorities  for  land 
for  public  purposes  is  excessive,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  often,  when  requiring  a  school  site,  we  should  desire  as  good  a 
situation  as  possible.  Generally  speaking,  the  people  here  are  very 
reasonable  about  handing  over  land  for  improvements. 

Helston  (A.)  (Alderman). — The  Corporation  are  large  owners. 
Landlords  have  been  generous  in  granting  land  for  schools. 

Keighley  (B.  295). — With  regard  to  the  compensation  paid  by  Local 
Authorities  for  land  required  for  public  purposes,  we  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  locally  in  this  respect.  Any  site  needed  for  a  school  has 
been  easily  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price.  Property  or  land  required 
for  street  widening,  or  other  purposes  of  a  public  nature,  has  either 
been  purchased  direct  from  the  owner,  or  settled  by  arbitration  at  fair 
prices. 
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Kettering  (B.  136)  (Councillor). — No.  Nothing  more  paid  than 
ordinary  land  value  for  positions  required.  The  whole  of  the  land 
is  freehold  ;  plenty  of  same  available  for  all  purposes. 

Kingsbridge  (B.  204)  (Auctioneer). — No.  I  am  pleased  to  say  we 
have  a  few  landlords  who  are  reasonable,  and  willing  to  encourage 
building  and  improvements  generally.  One  owner  has  given  whatever 
of  his  land  is  required  for  widening  the  main  road  between  Kingsbridge 
and  Salcombe. 

Mere  (B.  259)  (Solicitor). — Most  of  the  property  here  belongs  to  the 
Duchy  of - ,  although  there  are  a  good  many  independent  free¬ 

holders.  Both  the  Duchy  and  individuals  have  been  willing  to  provide 
land  for  public  purposes  without  charging  excessive  prices.  There  is 
a  healthy  public  spirit  in  that  respect. 

Newbury  (B.  80). — Only  one  school  site  has  been  purchased  in  this 
town  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  price  wras  not  excessive.  In 
cases  of  street  widening,  of  which  there  have  been  many,  the  amount 
for  compensation  has  been  fair. 

Seaton  (B.  213). — No,  I  cannot  say  they  are,  as  we  have  always 
been  met  in  a  very  reasonable  and  conciliatory  manner  by  the  ground 
landlord. 


(b)  Evidence  Tending  to  Show  Difficulties. 

When  we  turn  to  the  evidence  we  have  received  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  two  letters 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  classify  it  under  certain  heads. 

WTe  have  selected  a  number  of  extracts  from  published 
documents  and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  given 
us  evidence. 

These  are  divided  under  four  heads : 

(1)  Evidence  which  shows  that  public  improvements  are 
delayed  or  abandoned  on  account  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  in 
acquiring  land  and  property. 

(2)  Evidence  which  shows  that  excessive  prices  are  paid  bv 
Local  Authorities  and  others  for  land  and  property  acquired 
for  public  undertakings. 

(3)  Evidence  which  shows  the  cost  and  difficulty  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Local  Authorities  in  obtaining  compulsory  powers 
and  in  nonnention  with  arbitrations. 
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(4)  Evidence  which  sL  )ws  that  Local  Authorities  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  secret  methods  of  purchase  when  carrying 
out  public  undertakings. 

(1)  Evidence  which  shows  that  Public  Improvements  are 
Delayed  or  Abandoned  on  account  of  the  Cost  and  Difficulty 
in  acquiring  Land  and  Property. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Dilley,  in  his  Presidential  Address  at  the 
Auctioneers’  Institute,  October  14th.  1908,  said  : 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extravagant  trade  compensation 
that  is  always  claimed  and  often  obtained,  whenever  a  public  body  or 
other  promoters  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  retards  enterprise  and  is  a  drag  upon  the  wheel  of 
progress,  both  as  regards  the  promotion  of  new  schemes,  and  the 
successful  completion  of  old  ones. 

Glasgow  (Mr.  J.  Lindsay,  Town  Clerk). — Frequently  the  Corporation 
have  been  deterred  from  carrying  out  useful  street  improvements 
owing  to  the  exorbitant  demands  made  by  the  proprietors,  and  to 
the  fear  of  incurring  heavy  expenses  in  having  the  claims  settled  under 
the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  (Extract  from  Evidence  for  Promoters, 
Glasgow  Corporation  (Police)  Provisional  Older,  1904). 

Bognor  (Mr.  Joseph  Jubb,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council). — I  have 
known  cases  in  other  towns  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  where 
necessary  road  widenings  have  been  put  on  one  side,  on  account  of 
the  owners  demanding  exorbitant  prices  for  their  land. 

Ealing  (Mr.  George  E.  Brydges,  Town  Clerk). — My  Council  have 
been  negotiating  for  over  five  years  with  regard  to  some  property 
required  for  a  small  street  improvement,  but  having  regard  to  the 
high  figure  asked,  and  the  expensive  method  of  proceeding  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  and  the  provisions  of  Sec.  92  of  the  Act  of  1845, 
the  matter  has  had  to  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Edmonton  (Mr.  W.  Francis  Payne,  F.C.I.S.,  Clerk  to  Urban  District 
Council  and  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brown.  Council  Engineer  and  Surveyor). — 
We  have  had  many  schemes  abandoned  by  being  asked  excessive  prices 
for  the  land,  and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  several  important 
widenings  hung  up  on  the  main  road  from  London  to  Hertford  owing 
to  the  owners  asking  ridiculously  high  prices. 

Finchley  (Mr.  E.  H.  Lister,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council). — An 
evidence  of  schemes  postponed,  I  may  mention  that  my  Local  Authority 
has,  for  several  years  past,  been  desirous  of  securing  land  to  add  to 
their  public  recreation  ground,  but,  owing  to  the  inflated  prices  asked 
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by  the  owners,  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made,  and  no  doubt 
when  they  are  arrived  at',  the  Council  will  have  to  pay  beyond  the 
market  value. 

Glossop  (Mr.  T.  W.  Ellison,  Town  Clerk). — Tf.  however,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  were  purchasing  compulsorily  in  either  of  the  above  cases 
the  cost  of  the  proceedings,  arbitration,  etc.,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
considerable  influence  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  Corporation 
whether  the  matter  should  be  further  pursued  or  not. 

Hampstead  (Mr.  Arthur  P.  Johnson,  Town  Clerk). — My  experience 
in  Hampstead  has  been  certainly  that  schemes  of  public  improvement, 
especially  road  improvements,  have,  in  the  past,  been  postponed  or 
abandoned  owing  to  the  prices  asked  for  land  being  prohibitive. 

Hyde  (Mr.  Thomas  Brownson,  Town  Clerk).  —  Some  desirable 
improvements  have  not  been  proceeded  with  owing  to  the  cost  of 
acquiring  land. 

Liskeard  (Mr.  H.  Lyde  Gaunter,  Town  Clerk). — I  can  say  from  my 
personal  experience  as  Town  Clerk  of  this  Borough  for  some  twenty 
years  past,  that  the  Liskeard  Town  Council  have  not  carried  out  various 
public  improvements  which  they  desired  to  do,  if  they  could  have 
been  assured  that  the  properties  required  to  be  purchased  could  have 
been  obtained  at  the  ordinary  market  price. 

Middlesbrough  (Mr.  Preston  Kitchen,  Town  Clerk). — Our  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  postponed,  and  even  abandoned,  schemes  for  public  improve¬ 
ment  owing  to  such  difficulties. 

Nelson  (Lancs.)  (Mr.  J.  H.  Baldwick.  Town  Clerk). — I  could  give 
several  instances  of  public  improvements  being  postponed,  abandoned 
or  mutilated,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  machinery  for  securing 
property  at  a  price  reasonably  approximate  to  the  true  value.  Such 
cases  are  of'  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  owners,  who  would  be  the 
first  to  benefit  by  the  proposed  improvements,  deliberately  suffer 
inconvenience  and  loss  for  many  years,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
obtaining  a  substantial  sum  from  the  public  purse. 

South  Shields  (Mr.  ,T.  Moore  Hayton,  Town  Clerk). — My  Corpora¬ 
tion  obtained  powers  under  their  Acts  to  carry  out  many  street  improve¬ 
ments,  and  I  am  certain  that  some  of  these  were  abandoned  owing  to 
the  excessive  cost  and  the  difficulties  before  referred  to.  ,  .  . 

Tonbridge  (Mr.  II.  W.  Peach,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council). — 
.  .  .  and  schemes  of  public  improvement  have  been  postponed  here 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  acquisition. 

Warrington  (Mr.  J.  Lyon  Whittle,  Town  Clerk). — I  may  also  say 
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that  the  expense  of  proceedings  under  the  present  Acts  has  caused 
a  great  many  schemes  to  be  postponed  in  my  Borough. 

Whitby  (Mr.  W.  Seaton  Gray,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council). — 
We  have  not  actually  abandoned  any,  but  have  had  one  scheme  post- 
po  led  for  several  years  owing  to  difficulties  raised. 

Worthing  (Mr.  J.  Kennedy  Allerton,  Town  Clerk).— At  the  present 
time  I  know  of  a  very  important  main  road  improvement  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town  where  I  was,  until  recently,  Town  Clerk,  which  has  had 
to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  inflated  price  asked  by  the  owners 
for  strips  of  the  gardens  of  houses  of  a  dilapidated  character  which  will 
eventually  have  to  be  rebuilt,  and  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  law 
I  see  no  prospect  of  the  improvement  being  carried  out  for  many  years, 
when  probably  the  cost  11411  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if 
carried  out  at  the  proper  time. 

A  Town  Clerk. — On  several  occasions  plots  of  land,  which  it  was 
advisable  should  be  acquired,  have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of 
the  extravagant  price  asked  by  the  owner,  in  consequence  of  the 
prospective  purchaser  being  the  Local  Authority. 

I  believe  I  am  quite  right  in  saying  that  even  if  schemes  have  not 
actually  been  abandoned,  at  any  rate  they  have  been  crippled  through 
inability  to  acquire  sufficient  or  the  best  possible  land  at  a  reasonable 
figure 


A  Town  Clerk. — There  has  certainly  been  one  striking  case  in 
this  City  where  an  improvement,  namely,  a  considerable  street  widening, 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  tramway  extension,  was  abandoned  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  the  property. 

A  Town  Clerk. — In  some  cases,  and  notably  one  within  the  last 
twelvemonth,  a  very  much-needed  and  urgent  improvement  has  had 
to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  carrying  out  the  same, 
while  others  have  been  postponed,  and  are  even  now  standing  over  for 
a  more  opportune  time. 

A  Town  Clerk. — We  have  had  to  postpone  the  erection  of  a  refuse 
destructor  and  an  abattoir,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  land  at 
a  fair  price, 

A  Town  Cleric. — It  has  been  our  experience  that  schemes  for  public 
improvements  have  been  postponed  or  abandoned  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  we  have  met  on  the  question  of  price. 

A  Town  Clerk. — My  Council  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  obliged 
to  abandon  public  improvements  owing  to  the  excessive  sums  asked 
as  compensation. 
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A  Town  Clerk. — It  is  the  experience,  1  think,  of  all  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  that  they  sometimes  have  to  postpone  or  abandon  schemes  for 
public  improvement  owing  to  the  difficulties  you  mention. 

A  Clerk  to  an  Urban  District  Council. — It  is  undoubtedly  my 
experience  that  schemes  for  public  improvement  have  been  seriously 
delayed  owing  to  such  difficulties. 

A  Clerk  to  an  Urban  District  Council. — It  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  Council  that  schemes  for  public  improvement  have  been 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  negotiations. 

Pickering  (B.  10). — We  have  many  nasty  turns  in  the  roads  which 
need  altering,  but  the  fear  of  the  cost  is  the  one  thing  which  stops  the 

work.  We  have  a  building  belonging  to - ,  which  is  a  great  block 

in  the  way  of  town  improvement,  and  provides  two  danger  turns  in 
the  way,  but  the  cost  of  the  building  is  such  as  will  keep  it  there. 

Tiverton  (B.  215)  (Councillor). — As  a  rule,  where  properties  are 
required  for  street  widening  or  other  improvements,  the  prices  asked 
are  extremely  high.  We  are  now  carrying  out  a  portion  of  a  street 
widening  scheme  which  has  been  hung  up  for  over  twenty  years  on 
this  account. 

Worksop  (B.  179)  (Solicitor). — In  one  or  two  cases  the  Local 
Authority  have  been  unable  to  purchase  land  for  street  widening,  etc., 
owing  to  the  excessive  prices  demanded  by  the  owners. 

The  Following  are  a  Few  Concrete  Cases  oe  Schemes  Delayed 
or  Abandoned  Owing  to  Refusal  to  Sell  or  to  the  Excessive 
Price  Demanded. 

Southport. — The  Improvement  and  Parks  Committee  of  the  Borough 
Council  had  before  it,  on  November  15th,  1909,  a  request  from  the 
Blowick  Improvement  and  Ratepayers’  Association  with  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  playing-fields  or  recreation  grounds  for  Southport, 
as  they  were  urgently  needed  for  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  Committee  resolved  that  the  Town  Clerk  be  instructed  to  ask 
the  Trustees  of  the  Scarisbrick  Estate  and  Mr.  Hesketh  if  they  were 
prepared  to  give  any  land  for  these  purposes  in  proper  parts  of  the 
Borough.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Hesketh’s  Agent  replied  in  detail,  giving 
reasons  for  refusing  the  request  of  the  Council. 

The  agent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Scarisbrick  Estate  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  Town  Clerk  : 

Recreation  Grounds. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  re 
the  above,  and  am  surprised  that  this  question  should  again  be 
brought  forward  after  the  many  refusals  by  the  Trustees  and  the 
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Beneficiaries  of  the  Scarisbrick  Estate  to  sell  or  lease  land  for  the 
above  purposes,  so  that  I  am  quite  confident  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  give  land  as  suggested  in  your  letter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  W.  Deane. 

Liverpool. — The  Municipal  Offices  in  Liverpool  are  situated  in  Dale 
Street,  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  City.  Almost  immediately 
opposite  is  the  Police  Court,  the  Police  Offices,  and  main  Bridewell. 
Immediately  adjoining  them  are  five  small  shops  and  some  dilapidated 
back  premises,  quite  unworthy  of  such  a  central  site. 

The  accommodation  in  the  Police  Offices  is  at  present  very  limited, 
and  the  need  for  expansion  very  strongly  felt.  The  Corporation  wished 
to  purchase  this  property  to  provide  for  a  much-needed  extension  of 
the  above  Offices. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  small  property  referred  to  above  (occupying 
552  square  yards)  is  at  present  £618,  and  the  price  demanded  of  the 
Corporation  was  £32,000.  This  seemed  so  excessive  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  did  not  feel  justified  in  paying  it. 

A  careful  valuation  of  this  property,  made  by  an  expert  valuer  for 
this  Committee,  places  the  present  value  at  £35  per  square  yard.  The 
price  asked  represents  nearly  £58  per  square  yard. 

Ipswich. — Stoke  Bridge,  over  the  Orwell,  is  much  too  narrow  for  the 
present  traffic.  The  Council  approached  the  proprietor  of  a  malting 
house  and  asked  for  2  rods  of  land  in  order  to  widen  the  approach  to 
the  bridge.  For  this  land  (about  60  square  yards)  and  part  of  the 
malting  shed  the  proprietor  asked  £8,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £130  per 
sq.  yard. 

This  amount  (£8,000)  is  greater  than  the  value  which  the  Corporation 
Valuer  has  placed  on  the  whole  property  affected,  while  the  area  is  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total.  Meanwhile,  the  improvement  is  held  up  by  this 
demand. 

The  Council  considered  the  alternative  of  taking  property  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  but  there  is  a  licensed  house  there,  which  makes 
this  scheme  still  more  expensive. 

Stirling. — The  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Stirling 
Burgh,  Dr.  Fairlie  Wilson,  1908,  gives  a  grave  account  of  housing  con¬ 
ditions  in  St.  Mary’s  Wynd.  The  district  in  question  consists  largely 
of  narrow  courts  and  closes  with  tall,  badly-planned  houses,  many  of 
which  are  very  old.  The  conditions  of  sanitation  and  ventilation  are 
reported  as  “  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  neighbourhood,”  making  it  clear  that  the  only  course  to  be  taken 
would  be  the  demolition,  reconstruction  or  rearrangement  of  some  or  all 
of  the  buildings  in  the  area. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
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recommendations  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  in  December,  11)08.  They  selected  a  site  in  the  corner  of  Broad 
Street  and  St.  Mary’s  Wynd  for  the  erection  of  a  model  lodging  bouse, 
and  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  property  on  the  site. 
The  total  sum  asked  was  £6,885,  which  works  out  at  about  £3  5s.  9|d. 
per  super  yard,  or  £15,971  7s.  Id.  per  acre. 

The  scheme  which  would  have  thrown  540  super  yards  into  St. 
Mary’s  Wynd,  making  it  40  feet  in  width,  was  abandoned  owing  to  the 
price  asked  being  so  greatly  in  excess  of  wlfat  the  Corporation  were 
advised  was  fair  market  value. 

Chatham. — Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  where  I  am  writing,  is  a 
small  cottage  abutting  on  the  main  road  and  is  a  very  great  danger  to 
the  traffic,  the  road  having  been  widened  on  each  side,  the  Corporation 
wished  to  purchase,  and  the  owner  asked  £500,  a  sum  much  in  excess 
of  its  value,  the  Corporation  also  to  compensate  tenant  in  addition. 
While  the  Corporation  were  considering  the  matter,  the  night  mail  van 
met  with  an  accident  at  this  spot,  thus  demonstrating  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  widening.  Owner  now  refuses  to  sell  on  any  terms.  We 
are  now  getting  the  County  Council  to  take  the  matter  up. 

Chatham. — The  price  demanded  and  frequently  paid  for  street- 
widening  purposes  is  excessive.  In  the  main  street  we  have  paid  as 
much  as  £4  15s.  per  foot  super.  In  two  cases  recently,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  a  much-needed  improvement  where  the  road  is 
only  about  18  feet  vide,  owing  to  the  excessive  price  demanded  by 
the  owners  for  giving  up  the  land,  and  for  compensation  for  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  £8,000  in  one  case  and  £6,000  odd  in  the  other,  which  works  out 
at  £40  and  £24  10s.  per  foot  super  respectively,  for  the  area  to  be  thrown 
into  the  roadway. 

Todmorden. — Last  year  land  was  needed  for  a  public  playground. 
The  owner  asked  what  the  Town  Council  considered  an  excessive 
price — £380  per  acre  for  3£  acres,  with  minerals  and  two  streets,  each 
36  feet  wide.  The  situation  of  the  plot  of  land  is  3  miles  from  the 
Town  Hall,  in  the  valley  leading  to  Burnley,  where  a  considerable 
amount  of  building  has  been  done  in  the  last  dozen  years.  About 
2  acres  only  of  the  3£  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
playground,  even  after  a  considerable  outlay  for  filling  up  to  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  main  road.  The  Council  was  advised  that  £500  was  a 
fair  price  for  the  plot,  but  no  offer  was  made  as  the  price  asked — £1,280 
— was  out  of  the  question  and  negotiations  were  carried  no  further. 

Birkenhead. — In  1909  the  Health  Committee  proposed  to  purchase 
land  at  Barnston  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital.  The  price  asked  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  was  £1,770,  or  about  £350  per  acre.  The 
proposal  was  defeated  in  the  Counoil.  Barnston  is  a  small  place,  four 
miles  from  Birkenhead,  in  the  centre  of  the  Wirral  peninsula — the 
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land  round  about  being  entirely  agricultural.  At  the  utmost  the  land 
was  north  not  more  than  £100  per  acre. 


Birmingham. — The  following  particulars  relate  to  sites  required  for 
public  purposes  by  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  which  were  abandoned 
owing  to  the  excessive  prices  asked  : 

Leigh  Road  School. 


•  10,713  square  yards. 

. £6,354. 

=  11s.  lOd.  per  sq.  yard,  or  £2,870  per  acre. 

-  11,961  square  yards. 

-  £7,179  10s.  0d.‘ 

=  12s.  per  sq.  yard,  or  £2,900  per  acre. 
Compulsory  proceedings  were  begun  in  this  case  and  subsequently 
abandoned  at  a  cost  of  £470. 

George  Dixon  School. 


(1)  Area  - 
Total  price 

(2)  Area 
Total  price 


(1)  City  Road. 

Offered  at  10s.  6d.  per  sq.  yard,  or  £2,541  per  acre. 

(2)  Poplar  Avenue. 

7,500  sq.  yards  offered  at  10s.  per  sq.  yard,  or  £2, 420  per  acre. 

(3)  Portland  Road. 

Offered  at  10s.  per  sq.  yard,  or  £2,420  per  acre. 
Handsworth  Playing  Fields. 

Oxhiil  Road. 

5  acres  for  £2,250  =  Is.  10|d.  per  square  yard. 

10  acres  for  £4,000  =  Is.  8d.  per  square  yard. 


Run; corn. — In  1900  the  Cheshire  County  Council  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Bridgwater  Canal, 
in  the  place  of  the  present  Astmoor  Bridge.  This  improvement  was 
necessary  as  the  present  bridge  is  both  awkward  and  dangerous  for 
traffic  on  the  main  Runcorn  and  Warrington  Road.  Something  under 
1  acre  of  this  land  was  required  from  an  adjoining  land  owner,  who 
would  have  received  back  rather  more  land  than  that  required  for  the 
new  approach.  His  terms  to  the  County  Surveyor  for  the  purchase 
of  this  land  were  : 

(1)  £1,500  to  be  paid  for  purchase  and  compensation  for  damage 
to  adjoining  land. 

(2)  The  County  Council  to  erect  and  maintain  fences  and  do  all 
the  work  in  connection  with  the  proposed  scheme. 

(3)  The  present  road  and  embankment  to  be  levelled  and  laid 
to  the  adjoining  fields. 

(4)  All  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Council. 

Further,  if  a  subscription  were  started  for  the  scheme,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared,  as  a  public  benefactor,  to  contribute  £250. 

In  connection  with  the  scheme,  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company 
were  prepared  to  sell  3,887  square  yards  for  £120. 
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The  Sub-Committee  dealing  with  the  matter  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

‘  Resolved  that  the  Clerk  intimate  to  the  Halton  Parish  Council 
that  having  carefully  considered  the  question,  the  Sub-Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the  gradients  it  is  advisable 
to  widen  and  improve  the  existing  Astmoor  Canal  Bridge,  but  that 
an  entirely  new  bridge  with  the  necessary  approaches  thereto  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  existing  bridge  should  be  constructed, 
and  this  they  will  be  prepared  to  favourably  consider  with  a  view 
to  recommending  the  Council  to  carry  out,  providing  the  land- 
owners  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  sell  the  necessary  land  for  what 
the  Committee  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  price,  the  sum  already 
asked  by  such  owners  being,  in  the  Committee’s  opinion,  excessive 
and  such  as  would  not  justify  them  in  proceeding  further  in  the 
matter.’ 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  altera¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

Glasgow. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  held  on  March 
2nd,  1911,  it  was  stated  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  decided  not 
to  grant  an  application  from  the  Libraries  Committee  for  £3,500  to 
purchase  a  site  for  a  new  library  at  Langside. 

The  site  in  question  in  Millbrae  Road  had  previously  been  considered 
for  the  erection  of  a  Town  Hall,  but  had  been  abandoned  owing  to  the 
high  price  asked.  For  the  present  purpose,  the  price  demanded  was 
£3,500  for  1,132  square  yards,  i.e.,  £3  2s.  per  sq.  yard.  A  site  was 
subsequently  acquired  at  about  14s.  6d.  per  square  yard. 

(2)  Evidence  which  shows  that  Excessive  Prices  are  Paid  by 
Local  Authorities  and  others  for  Land  and  Property 
Acquired  for  Public  Undertakings. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  Land  Agents  and  Surveyors 
who  answered  the  questions  contained  in  Schedule  B.  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  several 
took  the  opposite  view,  and  we  quote  the  following : 

Bristol.— Many  excessive  claims  have  been  made,  and  successfully 
made,  in  the  past,  when  Local  Authorities  were  exercising  compulsory 
powers.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  authorities  have  become  more 
wary,  and  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Bristol  most  of  the  purchases  for 
public  purposes  have  been  made  by  agreement  between  the  parties, 
without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  compulsory  powrers,  and  excessive 
claims  have  not  met  with  much  success. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  in  the  items  of  severance  and  damage 
that  the  Local  Authority  is  apt  to  pay  “  through  the  nose,”  and  that 
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it  is  much  easier  to  make  swollen  claims  under  these  headings  than  in 

© 

the  value  of  the  actual  land  taken. 

Cricklewood. — The  compensation  paid  is  necessarily  full,  and  is 
liable  to  be  greatly  inflated  by  legal  and  other  expenses.  Against  that 
must  be  put  those  cases  where  injury  is  done  and  no  compensation 
is  paid. 

Christchurch. — It  is  recognised  that  public  authorities  have 
generally  to  pay  more  than  the  individual,  but  this  district,  in  relation 
to  street  improvements,  is  well  within  the  average.  In  isolated  cases, 
where  friction  has  crept  in,  I  have  known  of  excess,  as  also  in  sewer 
easements  over  private  lands,  where  a  corporation  have  paid  rather 
than  risk  costly  arbitration  proceedings.” 

The  following  is  from  a  well-known  firm  of  surveyors  in  the 
West  Midlands  who  have  had  a  large  experience  in  these  cases  : 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that,  speaking  generally,  the  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  Local  Authorities  for  land  or  other  property  required 
for  public  purposes  is  excessive.  ...  In  numbers  of  cases  the  Local 
Authorities  pay  what  they  themselves  think  excessive  prices  without 
going  to  arbitration,  because  they  are  aware  that — looking  to  the 
sums  usually  awarded  and  the  expenses  incurred — it  is  better  to 
settle,  though  the  payment  may  appear  excessive. 

The  fact  that  under  arbitration  the  prices  that  are  fixed  are  awarded 
may  be  said  to  be  a  proof  that  the  prices  are  not  excessive,  but  we 
contend  that  what  amounts  to  a  custom  has  gradually  arisen  beyond 
what  the  property  is  really  worth  to  the  owner.  This  custom  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  the  costs  of  arbitration,  which  have  induced  high 
prices  to  be  given  in  preference  to  going  to  arbitration,  and  has  thus 
led  to  sellers  demanding  and  buyers  offering  high  prices  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations,  which  necessarily  influence  the  prices  given  by 
arbitrators,  and  partly  to  the  skill  and  imagination  of  the  expert 
witnesses  for  the  vendor,  which  cannot  be  altogether  neutralised  by 
any  pessimistic  views  of  the  purchaser’s  valuer. 

A  leading  surveyor  writes  to  us  : 

I  may  say  that  I  work  in  no  one  particular  district.  My  profes¬ 
sional  work  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  in  various  parts,  covering 
nearly  all  England  and  Wales.  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  90  per  cent, 
of  cases  show  the  compensation  and  the  costs  and  charges  to  be 
excessive. 

The  following  cases  I  name  occur  to  me  out  of  a  great  number  in 
which  I  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  either  umpire,  arbitrator  or 
witness,  showing  compensation,  etc.,  paid  to  have  been  excessive.  . 
[Then  follows  a  list  of  some  fifty  cases.] 
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Lord  A.  Thynne,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Improvements 
Committee,  London  County  Council,  says  : 

I  would  remind  the  House  that,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
there  are  times  when  the  municipalities  are  called  upon  to  pay  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  market  r-ate.  It  is  only  natural  when  there  are 
only  one  or  two  sites  suitable  for  a  given  purpose,  such  as  the  building 
of  a  fire  brigade  station  or  a  school,  that  those  sites  acquire  a  monopoly 
value  .  .  .  where  we  (the  London  County  Council)  have  had  to  pay 
exorbitant,  in  some  cases  I  might  almost  say  extortionate  sums,  has 
been  in  regard  to  trade  interests  and  disturbance  compensation. — 
(House  of  Commons,  April  19th,  1912.  Second  reading,  Acquisition 
of  Land  Bill.) 

A  large  number  of  Municipal  officials  have  given  evidence 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  quote  the  following 
typical  replies  : 

Aberavon  (Mr.  M.  Tennant,  Town  Clerk). — I  quite  agree  with  the 
statements  made  that  Local  Authorities  meet  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  when  they  seek  to  acquire  land  or  property  for  public  purposes, 
and  that  whether  obtained  compulsorily  or  by  agreement  the  cost  to 
the  authorities  concerned  is  much  higher  than  the  actual  value  of  the 
property. 

Bury  (Mr.  John  Haslam,  Town  Clerk). — So  far  as  the  Corporation 
are  concerned,  they  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Lord  Derby, 
who  is  practically  the  only  landowner  in  the  borough,  for  the  purchase 
of  land  required  for  municipal  purposes,  either  as  respects  the  purchase 
price  to  be  paid  or  as  regards  law  costs. 

With  regard  to  the  Bury  and  District  Joint  Water  Board,  however 
the  case  is  quite  different,  where  other  owners  are  concerned. 

Whenever  they  require  to  purchase  a  plot  of  land,  that  plot  always 
becomes  the  tit-bit  of  the  entire  holding  of  the  owner,  always  the 
most  valuable  piece  of  land,  and  that  which  he  is  most  anxious  to 
retain. 

Chelmsford  (Mr.  George  Melvin,  Town  Clerk). — I  am  of  opinion 
that  some  alteration  in  the  law  is  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  Local 
Authorities  to  acquire  properties  for  public  purposes  at  a  proper  market 
value,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  such  properties  than  would  be  paid  by  a  private  individual. 

Darlington  (Mr.  H.  G.  Steavenson,  Town  Clerk). — With  reference 
to  the  allegation  that  unduly  high  prices  are  frequently  demanded  for 
land  required  in  connection  with  schemes  for  public  improvements, 
I  should  certainly  say,  from  my  experience,  that  the  difficulties  to 
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which  you  refer  are  the  general  rule  when  public  bodies  endeavour  to 
acquire  land. 

Dewsbury  (Mr.  H.  Ellis,  Town  Clerk). — It  is  quite  true  that  whenever 
the  Town  Council  of  this  Borough  require  land  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  they  have  usually  to  give  more  for  the  land  than  the  price  at 
w  Inch  the  seller  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  it  to  a  private  individual. 
.  .  .  No  matter  what  the  procedure,  it  is  a  well-understood  axiom  that 
Local  Authorities  ought  to  pay  more  for  the  land  they  buy  than  private 
owners,  and  I  do  not  care  what  arbitrators  are  appointed,  they  will 
always  recognise  this  distinction. 

Finchley  (Mr.  E.  H.  Lister,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council). — 
Local  Authorities  frequently  are  asked  exorbitant  prices  for  land,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  same  is  required  for  public  purposes. 

Hampstead  (Mr.  Arthur  P.  Johnson,  Town  Clerk). — My  Council 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  the  direction  indicated  in  your  letter, 
and  that  very  recently,  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
an  extension  of  the  present  Town  Hall  buildings,  where  they  had  to 
pay  a  very  high  price  in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  extension. 
The  price  paid  was  certainly  higher  than  it  should  have  been  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Lincoln  (Mr.  W.  Bagshaw,  Town  Clerk). — I  am  quite  satisfied, 
from  an  experience  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  that  Local 
Authorities  are  often  required  to  pay  considerably  higher  prices  for 
land  than  the  same  could  be  acquired  by  a  private  individual. 

Middlesbrough  (Mr.  Preston  Kitchen,  Town  Clerk). — Immediately 
it  is  known  that  the  Corporation  want  to  purchase  any  land  or  property 
of  any  description,  (here  is  invariably  an  exceeding  fancy  price  put 
upon  the  same. 

Peterborough  (Mr.  W.  Mellows,  Town  Clerk). — I  may  say  that  my 
Council  have  very  frequently  been  hampered  by  the  undue  inflation 
of  the  price  of  property  which  it  has  been  desired  to  acquire  for  public 
Purposes. 

Salford  (Mr.  L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk). — Consequently  prices  are 
demanded  of  a  Corporation  not  usually  asked  of  a  private  individual, 
and  the  highest  prospective  value  is  usually  demanded  and  allowed  on 
arbitration.  In  Reg.  v.  Brown  (1867),  L.R.  2  Q.B.  630,  the  Court  said 
that  the  tribunal  for  assessing  compensation  for  land  “  may  take  into 
account  not  only  the  present  purpose  to  which  the  land  is  applied, 
but  also  any  other  more  beneficial  purpose  to  which  in  the  course  of 
events  at  no  remote  period  it  may  be  applied  ”  (vide  Cockburn,  C.  J., 
page  631).  This  lets  in  a  flood  of  conjecture  which  depends  largely 
ppon  the  gift  of  imagination,  so  that  witnesses  for  a  claimant  are 
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able  to  say  that  at  no  remote  period  agricultural  land  will  become 
building  land,  and  the  price  demanded  for  agricultural  land  is  a  building 
land  price. 

South  Shields  (Mr.  J.  Moore  Hayton,  Town  Clerk). — My  experience 
is  that  a  Corporation  cannot  go  into  the  market  and  buy  property 
for  any  of  their  improvements  nr  undertakings  at  the  ordinary  market 
value. 

Wallasey  (Mr.  H.  W.  Cook,  Town  Clerk). — Of  course  it  may  be 
stated  as  an  axiom  that  the  Corporation  always  pay  more  for  property 
which  they  acquire  than  a  private  owner  does,  not  only  the  10  per  cent, 
for  compulsory  acquisition,  but  also  a  higher  price  generally.  I  am, 
however,  of  opinion  that  where  a  Corporation  acquire  land  compulsorily 
they  ought  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price. 

Whitby  (Mr.  W.  Seaton  Gray,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council). — 
At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  whether  the  price  be  fixed  by 
arbitration  or  by  agreement,  the  Local  Authorities  always  buy  at  a 
price  above  market  value. 

Worthing  (Mr.  J.  Kennedy  Allerton,  Town  Clerk). — Speaking 
generally,  my  experience  is  that  unduly  high  prices  are  paid  for  land 
acquired  under  compulsory  powers,  and  not  infrequently  also  when  it 
is  acquired  by  agreement. 

Town  Clerk  to  a  Midland  Corporation. — My  experience  is  that 
directly  it  is  known  my  Council  desire  to  make  an  improvement,  the 
value  of  the  property  in  question  is  doubled  immediately,  and  the 
excessive  costs  in  going  to  arbitration  prevent  the  matter  being  carried 
out. 

The  Clerk  to  an  Urban  District  Council. — It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  Local  Authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  improvements,  have  to 
pay  more  than  the  market  value  for  land  required  for  such  improve¬ 
ments. 

A  Town  Clerk. — It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  Corporations  almost 
invariably  pay  considerably  more  than  the  market  value  for  properties 
which  they  think  it  necessary  to  acquire. 

A  Town  Clerk. — I  think  it  is  undoubted  that  unduly  high  prices 
are  often  paid  for  land  or  other  property  when  such  is  acquired  for 
public  purposes. 

A  Town  Clerk. — There  is  no  doubt  that,  speaking  generally,  it 
is  felt  that  whenever  Local  Authorities  seek  to  acquire  land  and  build¬ 
ings  (or  the  purpose  of  making  public  improvements,  they  are  required 
to  pay  abnormal  prices. 
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A  Town  Clerk. — I  quite  concur  that  unduly  high  prices  are  fre¬ 
quently  paid  for  land  required  by  Corporations  or  other  Local  Authori¬ 
ties — whether  it  is  acquired  by  the  procedure  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts  or  otherwise.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  when  it  is  known  a 
public  body  requires  land  the  price  is  unduly  inflated. 

A  Town  Clerk. —  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  tribunal 
a  Local  Authority  goes  before — whether  arbitrator  or  judge — to  award 
a  figure  for  purchase  money  and  compensation  when  the  purchase  is 
compulsory,  the  tribunal  takes  the  view  that  it  is  more  righteous  to 
err  in  favour  of  the  person  who  is  compelled  to  part  with  his  property 
than  on  the  other  side,  if  error  there  is  to  be  at  all. 

A  Town  Clerk. —  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  question  that  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  acquiring  lands  in  respect  of  which  they  have  obtained  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  pay  -amounts  very 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  prices  the  lands  would  realise  if  sold  to 
ordinary  purchasers  without  such  powers,  and  this  applies  generally, 
whether  such  Authorities  with  compulsory  powers  purchase  the  lands 
by  agreement,  or  by  one  of  the  compulsory  modes  prescribed  by  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts. 

A  Town  Clerk. — The  Local  Authority  has  had  to  pay  very  heavily 
for  land  taken  compulsorily  for  pleasure  grounds,  also  for  wayleaves 
for  water  and  sewers — but  the  two  latter  have  been  in  agricultural 
areas  mostly,  and  outside  the  Borough. 

A  Town  Clerk. — Whether  by  arbitration  or  by  agreement  the 
acquiring  of  property  for  public  purposes  invariably  results  in  a  price 
being  paid  higher  than  the  real  value  of  the  property. 

Clerk  to  a  Large  Urban  District  Council  in  tiie  West  Riding. — 
1  have  to  say  that  this  Council  have  frequently  had  to  pay  very  inflated 
prices  for  land  for  street  improvements  purposes. 

We  add  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  replies  to  Schedules 
A.  and  B.  : 

Aldershot  (B.  42)  (Councillor). — The  prices  asked  for  land  to  widen 
or  open  through  street?  is  excessive.  We  cannot  do  it,  although  it 
would  improve  the  value  of  land  belonging  to  the  same  owners. 

Biggleswade  (B.  48)  (Councillor). — Usually  where  a  site  is  wanted 
for  public  purposes  the  price  is  packed  on.  In  the  case  of  our  new 
Sewage  Works,  the  owners  increased  its  value  from  agricultural  land 
to  twice  the  value,  and  there  was  an  arbitration.  Now  we  are  trying 
to  acquire  a  site  for  a  new  reservoir  for  waterworks  adjoining  the  other. 
They  are  asking,  and  will  not  at  present  give  way,  more  than  three 
times  tbs  agricultural  value.  Negotiations  ate  going  on  now. 
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Cheltenham  (B.  246)  (Councillor). — As  compared  with  a  private 
individual  who  can  negotiate  secretly,  a  public  body  always  had  to  pay 
considerably  more,  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  considered  “  fair  game  ” 
to  make  a  public  body  pay.  If  compulsory  powers  of  acquiring  property 
are  exercised,  sympathy  always  seems  to  be  extended  to  the  owner — 
with  corresponding  results. 

Halifax  (B.  286)  (Alderman  and  Justice  of  the  Peace). —  .  .  .  But 
when  taken  on  compulsorily,  in  many  cases  I  consider  we  have  had  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price,  in  addition  to  which,  the  Corporation  are 
always  landed  with  heavy  costs. 

Henley-on-Thames  (B.  74)  (Alderman). — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  prices  paid  have  been  excessive.  ...  In  widening 
several  roads  for  the  development  of  the  town,  we  have  had  to  pay 
exaggerated  prices  for  narrow  strips  of  land,  the  taking  of  which 
increased  the  value  of  the  land  left. 

Loughborough  (B.  146)  (Councillor). — For  school  sites  we  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  securing  land  at  reasonable  rates.  Street  widening 
has  not  been  attempted  on  any  large  scale.  There  are  several  important 
improvements  necessary,  but  the  serious  outlay  involved  prevents  them 
being  undertaken,  the  owners,  when  approached,  asking  excessive 
prices. 

Lowestoft  (B.  26)  (Councillor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace). — Yes, 
invariably  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  street  widening.  When  we 
widened  our  main  streets  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
tramways,  many  of  the  prices  paid  were  quite  exorbitant  as  to  frontages, 
and  the  Local  Authority  were  quite  helpless  in  the  matter,  owing  to 
the  very  heavy  expenses  involved  in  arbitration  law,  etc.,  in  case  of 
disagreement. 

Eccles  (B.  48)  (Justice  of  the  Peace). — The  Local  Authorities  are 
very  chary  in  effecting  improvements  on  this  account,  and  very  full 
prices  have  had  to  be  paid  for  sites,  especially  for  Council  Schools. 
I  have  had  thirty  years’  experience  as  member  of  Local  Authority. 

Rotherham  (B.  320)  (Alderman). — As  Chairman  of  the  Improvement 
and  Property  Committee,  many  instances  come  under  my  notice.  A 
big  improvement  here  cost,  for  streeting  widening,  £17,000,  and  although 
a  small  proportion  of  the  land  was  taken,  we  w’ere  only  able  to  sell  back 
for  rebuilding  at  £5,000.  Land  valued  at  30s.  per  yard  has  had  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  £3  up  to  £5. 

York  (B.  317)  (Councillor). — There  is  no  doubt,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  a  Corporation  never  buys  below  market  value, 
and  almost  always  much  above.  They  are  handicapped  in  several 
ways,  e.g.,  the  almost  inevitable  publicity  of  their  intention  to  buy, 
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A  further  point  in  connection  with  the  high  price  demanded 
from  and  paid  by  Local  Authorities  for  land  for  public  pur¬ 
poses  is  brought  out  in  the  evidence  submitted  to  us.  It 
refers  to  the  speculation  in  land  for  which  there  is  known  to 
be  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  obviously  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  quote  particular  instances,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  speculation. 
Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  the  value  of  the  land  is  fixed  as 
at  the  time  of  the  notice  to  treat,  and  some  time  after  the 
application  for  compulsory  powers  has  been  made.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  either  well-known  that  the  authority  is 
proposing  to  purchase  particular  lands  or,  if  this  is  concealed, 
it  is  extremely  difficult— as  will  be  seen  later — to  prevent 
the  information  from  leaking  out. 

We  quote  four  extracts  from  the  evidence  supplied  to  us 
by  Town  Clerks  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  practice  : 

Edmonton  (Mr.  W.  Francis  Payne,  F.C.I.S.,  Town  Clerk  and  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Brown,  Council  Engineer  and  Surveyor). — Whenever  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  is  promoted  or  contemplated,  certain  persons  who  are  in 
possession  of  information  respecting  it  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  land, 
and  when  the  reference!'  goes  round  he  generally  finds  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  forestalled  and  the  land  has  to  be  acquired  at  a  very 
much  enhanced  value. 

Finchley  (Mr.  E.  H.  Lister,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council). — My 
experience  is  that  owners,  where  they  are  aware  that  land  is  likely  to 
be  acquired  by  a  Local  Authority,  appeal  against  such  valuation  with 
a  view  to  getting  the  same  increased. 

A  Town  Clerk. — It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  when  Local 
Authorities  are  contemplating  schemes,  the  price  of  land  or  buildings 
has  been  increased,  and,  in  some  cases,  where  it  has  leaked  out  that 
such  schemes  were  in  the  air,  persons  have  attempted  to  secure  the 
premises  with  the  object  of  making  a  profit  out  of  the  Corporation 
when  the  schemes  should  be  divulged. 

A  Town  Clerk. —  .  .  .  The  price  should  not  be  increased  by,  say, 
alterations  or  improvements  which  the  owner  may  make  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  or  at  any  rate  the  giving  of  notice  that  the  premises 
in  question  have  been  scheduled. 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  the  evidence,  we  will  note 
one  of  the  arguments  which  is  used  in  favour  of  the  present 
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system,  the  answer  to -which  forms  a  convenient  link  between 
this  and  the  next  main  section  of  our  evidence. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  evidence  given  under  this 
head  *  by  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  they 
suggest  that  a  high  price  need  be  paid  only  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  power  to  acquire  the  land,  and  where  the  need 
is  urgent.  Otherwise,  the  machinery,  employed  where  com¬ 
pulsory  powers  are  obtained,  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  with 
their  subsequent  modifications,  is  efficient  and  fair. 

In  the  replies  we  have  quoted  above  from  Land  Agents,  it 
is  also  suggested  that  the  Local  Authority,  meeting  with 
what  it  deems  an  excessive  demand,  can  resort  to  arbitration. 

Further,  the  Surveyors’  Institution  points  out  that  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  settled  by  the  representatives  of 
the  parties  without  an  umpire. 

We  cannot,  however,  draw  the  inference  that,  because  most 
of  these  cases  are  settled  by  private  negotiation,  the  prices 
paid  are  reasonable ;  the  evidence  we  have  received  from 
Municipal  Officials  is  overwhelmingly  against  such  a  con¬ 
tention.  This  is  intimately  connected  with  the  alleged  safe¬ 
guard  of  arbitration.  The  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Town  Clerks  and  other  Municipal  Officials  who  have  given  us 
evidence  is  that  arbitration  is  no  real  safeguard,  since  the 
oppressive  cost  of  the  proceedings  and  the  inflated  awards 
under  it,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  high  prices  exacted 
from  Public  Bodies,  and  for  the  fact  that  most  cases  are 
settled  by  negotiation.  For  experience  has  taught  promoters 
of  public  undertakings  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  undue 
prices  in  private  bargaining  than  to  risk  the  cost  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  proceedings. 

The  following  extracts,  typical  of  a  very  large  number  of 
similar  opinions,  bring  out  this  intimate  relation  between  the 
fear  of  arbitration  and  the  helplessness  of  Local  Authorities 
in  negotiation  : 

Bradford  (Mr.  Frederick  Stevens,  Town  Clerk). — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Corporations  are  often  deterred  from  proceeding  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  being  so  high,  with  two 
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arbitrators  and  an  umpire  and  counsel  and  expert  witnesses,  who 
cannot  be  done  without  under  existing  conditions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  Corporation  have  often  given  a  price  higher  than  the  real  value 
of  the  property  rather  than  incur  the  inevitable  costs. 

Town  Clerk  of  a  Yorkshire  Manufacturing  Town. — In  this 
state  of  the  law  it  is  as  cheap  for  the  promoters  to  pay  the  claimant,  in 
addition  to  the  fair  value  of  the  land,  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  costs  of  an  arbitration,  as  to  go  to  arbitration.  Unscrupulous 
claimants  trade  on  this  fact,  and  demand  from  the  promoters  a  far 
higher  sum  than  the  real  value  of  the  property,  and  promoters  often 
feel  compelled  to  give  in  to  the  demand,  knowing  that  it  will  be  as 
cheap  for  them  to  do  so  as  to  go  to  arbitration,  and  far  less  trouble. 

Lincoln  (Mr.  W.  Bagshaw,  Town  Clerk). — Local  Authorities  often 
consider  it  cheaper  to  pay  an  unduly  high  price  than  to  resort  to  the 
procedure  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 

Nelson  (Mr.  J.  H.  Baldwick,  Town  Clerk). — I  have  always  endeav¬ 
oured  to  avoid  arbitration,  either  by  foregoing  the  purchase  entirely 
when  possible,  by  resorting  to  secret  agents,  or  by  paying  an  exorbitant 
price.  .  .  .  The  present  system  enables  huge  sums  to  be  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  community. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Mr.  A.  M.  Oliver,  Town  Clerk). — In  negotia¬ 
tions  for  purchase  of  lands  for  which  compulsory  powrers  have  been 
obtained,  a  considerable  sum  beyond  the  utmost  value  of  the  land  is 
frequently  offered  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  arbitration.  This 
occurs  principally  in  the  acquisition  of  small  properties,  and,  although 
the  Corporation  are  forced  into  a  position  of  paying  more  than  the 
value  of  the  land,  a  saving  is  effected  by  dispensing  with  the  costly 
arbitration  procedure. 

Rochester  (Mr.  Apsley  Kennette,  Town  Clerk). — We  found  it 
better  to  pay  almost  any  extravagant  sum  than  to  risk  the  heavy 
costs  of  arbitration. 

South  Shields  (Mr.  J.  Moore  Hayton,  Town  Clerk). — In  addition 
to  the  properties,  the  purchase  money  of  which  was  fixed  by  arbitration, 
this  Corporation  have  purchased  many  properties  by  agreement  (in 
respect  of  which  they  had  compulsory  powers),  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  nearly  every  case  in  agreeing  to  the  amount  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  regard  to  the  costs  which  they  would  be  put  to  in  the  event 
of  the  matter  going  to  arbitration,  and  an  unduly  high  figure  was,  in 
consequence,  agreed  to  and  paid. 

Warrington  (Mr.  J.  Lyon  Whittle,  Town  Clerk).— The  costs  of 
arbitration  proceedings  are  so  high  that  it  very  often  pays  to  give  more 
than  the  value  for  the  property. 
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Whitby  (Mr.  W.  Seatoh  Gray,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council).— 
I  much  prefer  to  deal  directly  and  frankly  with  the  owners,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  find  it  works  better  even  than  proceeding  by  way  of 
arbitration,  which  is  extremely  expensive  and  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  the  event  of  dispute,  not  infrequently  practically  ends  in  the  splitting 
of  the  difference,  which  anyone  can  do  in  treating  privately  and  so 
save  costs. 

Great  Yarmouth  (Mr.  W.  Edgar  Stephens,  Town  Clerk). — Having 
regard  to  the  heavy  expense  necessarily  incurred  in  connection  with  an 
arbitration  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  it  is  much  wiser  for  a  Council 
to  agree  to  a  price  higher  than  the  market  value  of  the  property  than 
to  proceed  to  litigation  in  the  matter. 

A  Town  Clerk  to  a  Midland  Corporation.— It  is  just  a  question 
of  procuring  by  arrangement  and  paying  double  the  value  of  property, 
or  taking  it  under  compulsory  powers  and  paying  excessive  compensa¬ 
tion  plus  exorbitant  costs. 

The  Following  are  a  Few  Concrete  Cases  of  High  Prices  Given 
for  Land  Acquired  for  Public  Purposes. 

Birkenhead  (Land  for  Reservoir). — In  this  case  the  Birkenhead 
Corporation  were  acquiring  40  acres  for  a  reservoir  site  at  Cerrig-v- 
Druidion,  in  Denbighshire,  with  drainage  rights  over  an  additional 
area  of  some  2,000  acres.  The  land  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  some 
12  or  13  miles  from  Denbigh.  It  is  at  a  level  of,  roughly,  1,200  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  consists  of  rough  mountain  pasture  and  a  large 
tract  of  moor. 

The  claim  was  for  £22,000,  including  consequential  damage  to  the 
extent  of  £3,533  for  the  pasture  land,  and  £2,500  with  an  additional 
£1,140  depreciation  for  the  sheep  farms.  Total  depreciation,  £10,173. 

The  estimate  made  by  the  expert  witnesses  for  the  promoters — 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  (Liverpool),  Mr.  Henry  Hartley  (Liverpool),  and  Mr 
J.  D.  Wallis  (Manchester),  was  £904.  The  evidence  was  of  the  usual 
kind ;  witnesses  being  called  for  the  claimant  to  show  that  shooting 
and  fishing  would  be  damaged,  as  also  the  pasture.  The  witnesses 
for  the  Corporation  contended  that  sporting  would  not  be  damaged 
at  all  and  the  pasture  would  probably  be  improved  by  the  drainage. 

Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hartley  were  both  of  the  opinion  that  the  pasture 
would  be  improved  in  value,  i.e.,  that  there  was  betterment.  The 
award  was  for  £5,73£.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  the  claimant 
asked  for  a  sum  representing  roughly,  four  times  the  award,  as  he  was 
awarded  more  than  the  promoters  offered  by  the  operation  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  the  latter  were  required  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  costs. 
These  amounted  to  nearly  £5,000  on  an  award  of  £5,700. 

Bury.— Recently  an  endeavour  was  made  to  obtain  a  wa^ieave  to 
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carry  an  overhead  electric  wire  across  certain  agricultural  land  in  order 
to  supply  power  to  an  adjoining  urban  district. 

There  would  have  been  6  poles  length  of  wire  on  this  land,  and 
the  ow'ner  first  required  a  payment  of  £30  per  annum  or  £5  per  pole. 

Afterwards  he  refused  to  grant  a  wayleave  at  any  price,  thus  com¬ 
pelling  the  Bury  Corporation  to  expend  an  additional  sum  of  £1,000 
by  reason  of  the  extra  distance  traversed  in  going  round  the  prohibited 
area. 

Bury. — In  order  to  construct  Clough  Bottom  Reservoir,  the  Bury 
and  District  Joint  Water  Board  acquired  land  at  White  Lee  House  and 
Higher  Clough  Bottom  Farm. 

The  White  Lee  House  land  consisted  of  three  areas  of  about  19  acres, 
2  acres,  and  2|  acres,  respectively — in  all,  24  acres,  1  rood,  13  poles, 
while  Higher  Clough  Bottom  Farm  consisted  of  74  acres,  0  roods,  10 
poles. 

Parts  of  two  of  the  former  areas  and  a  part  of  the  latter  are  now  under 
the  reservoir.  Both  the  farms  were  hillside  farms  and  were  let  at  10s. 
per  acre  per  annum. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  purchases. 

Clough  Bottom  Reservoir. — Land  at  White  Lee  House. 

Hillside  Farm  let  at  10s.  rent  per  acre. 

Corporation  offered  for  24J  acres  £2,500  or  £103  per  acre. 

Vendor  demanded  -  -  -  £9,000  or  £371  * 

Umpire  awarded  -  -  -  £6,769  or  £280  „ 

Vend  or’ s  solicitors’  costs  rendered 
at  £2,373  3s.  2d.,  reduced  on 
taxation  to  -  -  -  -  £855  12s.  6d. 


Total  £7,624  12s.  6d.  or  £314  per  acre. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  had  to  pay  their  own  counsel  and 
expert  witnesses. 

In  comparison  with  this  we  give  the  price  paid  for  similar  and 
adjoining  land  (Higher  Clough  Bottom  Farm). 

Corporation  paid  £5,500  for  74  acres  or  £74  6s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  in 
addition  the  vendors’  solicitor’s  costs  of  £6  6s.  lOd. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  a  costly  purchase  of  gathering 
grounds. 

Gathering  Grounds  at  Haslingden  Grane. — 

Long  House  and  Slate  Pits  Farm.  Area,  21  acres. 

Vendor  demanded  *  -  -  £125  per  acre. 
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Umpire  awarded  -  -  -  £1,670  or  £80  per  acre. 

Vendor’s  solicitors’  costs  rendered 
at  £528  7s.  8d.,  reduced  on  taxa¬ 
tion  to  -  -  -  -  --  £172  12s.  6d. 


£1,842  12s.  6d.  or  £88  per  acre. 

In  addition  the  W ater  Board  had  to  pay  their  own  counsel  and  expert 
witnesses. 

Prices  paid  for  adjoining  plots  of  land  purchased  by  agreement  on 
the  other  hand  have  ranged  from  £24  to  £42  per  acre. 

This  farm  of  21  acres  is  now  part  of  204J  acres  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  2531  acres  of  moorland — a  total  of  458  acres  let  at  £90  a  year. 

Leeds  (Land  for  Waterworks). — In  1903,  the  Leeds  Corporation 
acquired  land  from  Lord  Masham  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
two  reservoirs.  Lord  Masham’s  land  consists  of  the  Swinton,  Jervaulx, 
and  Middleham  Estates.  The  total  area  of  the  estates  is  33,917  acres, 
and  the  price  paid  for  them  was  £866.000.  This  gives  an  average  price 
per  acre  of  £25  103.  The  Swinton  Estate,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is 
21,848  acres,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was  £457,000,  including  timber. 
This  works  out  at  an  average  of  £20  18s  per  acre,  so  that  the  S  wanton 
Estate  is  below  the  average  value  of  the  whole. 

The  land  acquired  was  at  Colsterdale  and  Leighton,  on  the  Swinton 
Estate.  Colsterdale  is  on  the  edge  of  moorland  which  stretches  for 
some  10  miles  to  the  west.  Leighton  is,  roughly,  two  miles  nearer 
the  town  of  Masham.  Masham  is  an  Urban  District  which  had  a 
population  in  1911  of  3,110,  and  a  rateable  value  of  £19,322.  Swin¬ 
ton  Park,  which  contains  the  residence,  is  roughly,  1  miles  from 
Masham  Church.  The  site  of  the  reservoir  at  Colsterdale  is  5j  miles 
from  Masham,  and  5  miles  from  Swinton  House  :  3|  miles  from  Jer¬ 
vaulx  Hall,  and  3f  miles  from  Middleham  Hall.  The  site  of  the  Leigh¬ 
ton  reservoir  is  3  J  miles  from  Masham,  miles  from  Swinton  House, 
3  j-  miles  from  Jervaulx  Hall  and  nearly  6  miles  from  Middleham  Hall. 
The  land  is,  of  course,  purely  agricultural.  The  nearest  considerable 
town  is  Ripon,  10  miles  away,  and  Leeds  is  30  miles  away.  On  the 
whole  of  the  north,  west  and  south  sides  the  land  is  bounded  by  moors. 

Lord  Masham  had  previously  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  of 
Harrogate- 100  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir  at  Round- 
hill,  which  is  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  Estate,  and  4£  miles  from 
Sw-inton  House,  and  5  miles  from  Masham.  For  this  the  price  paid 
was  £25,000  for  land  and  consequential  damage. 

The  area  acquired  by  the  Leeds  Corporation  for  the  two  reservoirs 
was  in  all  394J  acres.  The  witnesses  for  the  claimant  estimated  the 
value  of  this  at  £200  per  acre.  They  estimated  the  temporary  dis¬ 
turbance  during  the  construction  of  the  works  at  £24,500  or  £25,000 
(two  valuations),  and  for  permanent  damage  to  the  whole  Estate, 
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£62,180  and  £61,815.  The  total  claim  including  these  items,  and 
easements,  timber  and  catch-water,  was  £193,888  or  £195,468  (two 
valuations).  These  valuations  work  out  at  £492  and  £496  per  acre, 
respectively. 

For  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Lovell-Clare  submitted  a  detailed  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  land  in  question,  of  which  he  estimated  the  rental  value, 
on  a  field-to-field  valuation,  to  be  £235  2s.  7d  ;  taking  thirty  years’ 
purchase  of  this,  gave  a  value  of  £7,080.  Considering  that  the  strip 
of  land,  though  of  little  value,  was  being  taken  from  the  heart  of  the 
Estate,  he  allowed  twice  this  value,  and  estimated  the  value  of  the 
land  to  the  owner  at  £14,160.  For  severance  and  depreciation  (owing 
to  portions  of  the  farms  being  taken)  he  allowed  £2,351.  For  tem¬ 
porary  disturbance,  i.e.,  reduction  in  the  shooting  value  during  the 
construction  of  the  reservoirs,  he  allowed  £4,200.  His  total  valuation 
was  £27,285,  which  works  out  at  £69  5s.  Od,  per  acre.  The  Umpire, 
Colonel  Wellsted,  F.S.I.,  awarded  £46,489,  which  works  out  at  £118 
per  acre. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  estimate  made  by  the  promoters’  witness 
of  £235  2s.  7d.  for  the  rental  value  of  the  land  taken  was  not  questioned 
in  cross-examination,  so  that  this  may  be  taken  as  the  full  rental  value 
of  the  land.  Assuming  this,  the  claim  made  for  the  owners  represented 
831  years'  purchase  of  the  full  rental  value,  the  offer  of  the  promoters, 
116  years’  purchase,  and  the  award  of  the  arbitrator,  197  years’ 
purchase. 

Leeds  (Land  for  Sewage  Works). — 600  acres  of  land  on  the  Temple 
Newsam  Estate  were  acquired  by  the  Leeds  Corporation.  The  land 
is  situated  near  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  Leeds.  In  1905 
the  solicitors  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Wood  (the  owner)  offered  to  the 
City,  1,000  acres  of  land,  and  minerals  under  176  acres,  for  an  inclusive 
price  of  £231,000.  This  offer,  which  averages  £231  per  acre,  was 
rejected  by  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers. 

In  1909  the  Corporation  acquired  600  acres  compulsorily.  The 
price  asked  for  the  land  was  £169,537  ;  for  depreciation  of  the  Estate, 
£33,400  ;  for  the  depreciation  of  Temple  Newsam  House  and  grounds, 
£25,000  ;  the  total  claim  was  for  £235,537,  or  £392  per  acre.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Corporation  that  as  a  building  estate  it  was  already 
spoilt  by  the  existing  sewage  works  and  by  the  presence  near  it  of 
a  coal  pit. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  mansion,  including  £800  for  the  Park, 
was  at  that  time  £1,000.  The  estimate  made  for  the  Corporation 
was  based  on  the  gross  rental  of  the  600  acres  acquired.  This  was 
£1,077.  After  making  certain  allowances  and  adding  £18,000  for 
minerals,  the  total  offer  of  the  Corporation  came  to  £57,856.  The 
Umpire,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  awarded  £149,644,  which  works  out  at  £250 
per  acre. 
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Oldham  (Land  for  Street  Widening). — The  Corporation  are  spending 
a  lot  of  money — something  like  £80,000  in  widening  High  Street,  a 
bottle-neck  street,  through  which  the  main  tram  traffic  of  the  town 
passes.  Powers  to  do  this  were  included  in  the  Parliamentary  Bill 
of  1909,  for  which  preliminary  negotiations  had  to  be  made.  In  one 
case  the  area  required  was  26  square  yards.  Price  asked  by  the  owner, 
£650.  Amount  offered  by  the' Corporation,  £500.  Negotiations  sus¬ 
pended.  The  owner  contemplated  some  alterations  and  submitted  the 
plans  to  the  Buildings  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  Before  passing 
the  plans,  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  this  strip  of  land  were 
re-opened  in  October  last.  The  Valuer  who  negotiated  for  the  then 
owner  asked  £5,500  for  the  26  square  yards,  which  works  out  at  £210 
per  square  yard.  The  Corporation  did  not  buy. 

Sheffield  (Land  for  Housing  Scheme). —  A  scheme  to  erect  70 
cottages  in  Edmund  Road  was  commenced  in  1905,  to  re-house  popula¬ 
tion  displaced  by  certain  street  improvements. 

The  Corporation  purchased  1  acre,  2  roods,  31  perches,  for  £5,993 
(i.e.,  at  a  rate  of  £85  12s.  3d.  per  cottage,  or  14s.  7d.  per  square  yard). 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  paid  for  this  land,  there  has  been 
an  annual  loss  of  £192,  in  spite  of  there  being  a  constant  demand  for 
the  houses.  In  1906  and  1909  the  same  owner  granted  leases  in  the 
same  road,  and  in  similar  positions  as  follows  : 

September,  1906. — 3  Shops  and  1  Dwelling  house,  916  square 
yards  for  200  years  at  £13  7s.  0d.,  or  3|d.  a  yard  ground  rent. 

September,  1909. — 3,000  square  yards  for  200  years  for  Works, 
at  3d.  a  square  yard  ground  rent. 

Sheffield  (Easement  for  Water  Carriage). — In  1897  Stannage 
Moors,  the  area  of  which  is  2,002  acres,  were  acquired  for  £40,000. 
In  1903,  the  Sheffield  Corporation  desired  to  make  a  tunnel  under  a 
part  of  these  moors.  The  tunnel  was  driven  under  the  land  at  a  depth 
varying  from  470  feet  to  774  feet,  for  a  length  of  3,798  yards.  It  is 
the  longest  tunnel  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  was  driven  by  means 
of  electrical  plant,  without  any  interference  with  the  surface. 

The  assessment  of  the  price  for  the  easement  was  deferred  until  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking  should  show  whether  a  shaft  was  required 
to  be  constructed.  The  event  proved  this  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
tunnel  was  completed  in  September,  1909,  and  the  Corporation  offered 
£474,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  yard. 

No  definite  claim  was  made  by  the  owner,  who  decided  to  proceed 
to  arbitration.  The  owner  then  claimed  £1,450,  and  the  Corporation 
offered  £501.  The  arbitrators  failed  to  agree  and  an  Umpire  was 
appointed.  The  claim  was  then  increased  to  £5,044. 

The  Umpire  awarded  £1,353. 

Birmingham. — In  November,  1912,  the  Birmingham  City  Council 
sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  £40,000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
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property  to  carry  out  the  widening  of  Broad  Street.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  scheme  in  the  Council  on  the  ground  of 
its  expense.  The  area  acquired  was  1,140  square  yards,  i.e.,  a  cost 
of  £35  Is.  9d.  per  square  yard.  .  For  an  equally  valuable  site,  however, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  has  recently  been  paid  a  price 
that  represents  about  one-half  of  that  paid  by  the  Corporation. 

Yardley  (Birmingham). — In  1905,  the  Yardley  Council  bought 
6  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  Sewage  Works,  at  a  cost  of  £320  per 
acre.  The  situation  of  this  land  was  quite  rural  and  any  prospective 
building  value  exceedingly  remote. 

Birmingham. — The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  in  1907  acquired 
a  site  in  St.  Benedict’s  Road,  Small  Heath,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
elementary  school.  Seven  thousand  and  seventy  square  yards  were 
bought,  and  the  price  paid  was  £2,651,  i.e.,  £1,815  per  acre,  or  7s.  6cl. 
per  yard.  The  land  at  the  time  was  agricultural  and  rated  at  about 
£2  5s.  per  acre.  In  the  same  road,  six-room  houses  have  been  erected 
and  offered  for  sale  at  £145  plus  £2  15s.  ground  rent.  This  improved 
ground  rent  represents  a  capital  value  of  about  £1,250  per  acre  as  against 
the  £1,815  charged  to  the  Local  Authority. 

Salford. — A  block  of  property  was  acquired  by  the  Salford  Cor¬ 
poration  under  an  Improvement  Scheme  under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890 — Salford  Provisional  Order.  1891. 

The  area  was  covered  by  a  rookery  of  insanitary  houses  built  round 
a  series  of  courts  and  was  bounded  by  Chapel  Street,  Brown  Street, 
Wood  Street,  Worsley  Street  and  the  Bonding  Warehouse.  The  houses 
were  overcrowded  and  heavily  rented,  as  the  rooms  were  farmed  out. 
In  all,  thirty-eight  plots  were  acquired.  The  purchase  price  is  given 
in  the  Corporation  accounts  as  £26,886  4s.  9d.,  and  the  charges  for 
valuation,  arbitration,  law  charges,  etc.,  amounted  to  £2,944  16s.  7d. 
(say,  £27,000  and  charges  £3,000).  The  average  cost  of  the  land  and 
houses  amounted  to  £4  4s.  per  square  yard. 

The  Corporation  have  been  able  to  remodel  the  area,  and  have 
offered  the  cleared  land  for  sale,  including  the  sites  of  some  of  the  old 
streets.  An  exact  comparison  of  the  cost  of  purchase  as  against  the 
price  realised  on  resale  is  therefore  difficult,  but  in  the  case  of  Plots  1-12 
of  the  land  purchased  a  comparison  is  possible. 

It  comprised  an  area  of  3,023  square  yards,  and  the  purchase  price 
was  £12,774  4s.  3d.  (£4  4s.  6d.  per  square  yard)  apart  from  costs. 

Sixteen  years  later  practically  tha  ,same  plot  cleared  of  the  old 
buildings,  and  containing  3,030  square  yards,  was  sold  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  on  October  30th,  1912,  for  £2  per  square  yard. 

The  average  price  received  by  the  Corporation  for  the  cleared  land 
sold  to  date  is  £2  13s.  lOd.  per  square  yard  (capitalising  chief  rents 
receivable  at  the  current  market  price). 
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Carmarthen. — The  following  table  gives  the  sums  paid  by  the  Car¬ 
marthenshire  County  Council  for  certain  school  sites  in  rural  districts : 


School. 

Area. 

Price. 

Price  per 
acie. 

a. 

r. 

p- 

£ 

£ 

Ammanford 

- 

- 

i 

0 

0 

400 

400 

Blaenau 

- 

- 

3 

0 

225 

300 

Llandovery 

- 

- 

i 

0 

0 

225 

225 

Nantgaredig 

- 

- 

2 

0 

135 

270 

Brvnsaron 

- 

- 

3 

34 

100 

104 

Llansaint 

- 

- 

2 

0 

105 

210 

Cwmgwili 

- 

- 

2 

0 

100 

200 

Mydrim 

- 

- 

2 

0 

100 

200 

Cwmdu 

- 

- 

2 

0 

75 

150 

Hendy 

- 

- 

i 

0 

0 

480 

480 

Gwendraeth 

- 

- 

2.765 

sq. 

yds. 

170 

296 

Half  Way 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

330 

330 

Furnace 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

600 

600 

Tumble  - 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

250 

250 

Ponthenry 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

150 

150 

Nantygroes 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

150 

150 

Ammanford  Intermediate  School 

- 

1 

0 

0 

600 

600 

Ystradowen 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

450 

450 

Glamorgan. — Particulars  we  have  received  with  regard  to  purchases 
of  school  sites  by  the  Glamorganshire  County  Council  are  summarised 
in  the  following  table.  These  too  are  mostly  in  rural  areas  : 


District. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Average  price 
per  acre. 

£ 

Bridgend  - 

- 

- 

- 

7 

591 

Caerphilly  - 

- 

- 

- 

14 

791 

Gelligaer  - 

- 

- 

5 

498 

Gowerton  - 

- 

. 

5 

275 

Maesteg 

- 

4 

630 

Neath 

- 

- 

5 

563 

Ogmore 

- 

. 

5 

577 

Penarth 

- 

- 

5 

735 

Pontardawe 

7 

436 

Pontyclun 

- 

- 

5 

560 

Port  Talbot 

- 

- 

8 

764 

Swansea  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

389 

Total,  72  sites. 
Average  price,  £007  per  acre, 
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Hyde. — The  Corporation,  for  the  purposes  of  their  sewage  works, 
acquired  about  16  acres  of  land,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Tame. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  frontage  to  a  highway,  the  land  had  no 
prospective  building  value  at  all.  For  other  purposes  the  land  was 
worth  about  £40  per  acre  ;  it  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes  like 
similar  land  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  no  depreciation  of  the  building 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sewage  works,  as  houses  have  been  built  to 
within  a  short  distance  on  the  road  mentioned  above. 

The  cost  of  the  purchase  to  the  Corporation  was  £15,000,  or  very 
nearly  £1,000  per  acre. 

Kipon. — In  1870  the  Corporation  decided  to  make  an  improvement 
by  the  demolition  of  nine  dilapidated  shops  in  Middle  Street. 

Between  1870  and  1885,  seven  of  these  shops  were  bought  at  a 
total  cost  of  £1,730.  In  1890  the  Corporation  secured  another  by  an 
exchange. 

In  1884  the  owner  of  the  ninth  shop  offered  it  to  the  Corporation  for 
£1,250.  The  Corporation  refused  to  give  more  than  £1,000. 

In  1892  the  owner  reduced  his  terms  to  £1,100,  but  this  offer  was 
also  refused. 

In  1899  the  Corporation  were  called  upon  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  complete  the  improvement.  All  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
owner  then  proved  futile,  and  the  matter  went  to  arbitration.  The 
owner  obtained  £4,827  10s. 

(3)  Evidence  which  shows  the  Cost  and  Difficulty  Encountered 
by  Local  Authorities  in  obtaining  Compulsory  Powers  and 
in  connection  with  Arbitrations. 

The  evidence  under  this  section  falls  into  three  parts  : 

(1)  The  expense  and  delay  incurred  in  obtaining 
Parliamentary  powers. 

(2)  The  costly  and  cumbrous  nature  of  arbitration 
proceedings. 

(3)  The  system  whereby  the  whole  of  these  costs  are 
nearly  always  borne  by  the  promoters. 

In  the  following  extracts,  selected  from  the  evidence  given 
to  us,  it  will  be  found  that  all  these  three  points  are  dealt 
with  : 

Compulsory  Powers. 

Bristol  (Mr.  Edmund  J.  Taylor,  Town  Clerk). — A  Bill  or  Pro¬ 
visional  Order  can  only  be  promoted  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
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Tliis  causes  delay,  during  \vhich  the  landowner  can  create  fresh  interests 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Local  Authority. 

The  landowner  can  oppose  the  Bill  or  Provisional  Order  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  thus  impose  great  expense  on  the  Local  Authority  ;  and 
the  time  spent  in  the  local  inquiry,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  Provisional 
Order,  has  already  been  held  by  an  officer  of  the  Department  taking 
the  Order,  and  at  which  the  question  of  making  the  Order  has  been 
exhaustively  discussed  by  all  parties  interested,  is  absolutely  wasted. 

South  Shields  (Mr.  J.  Moore  Hayton,  Town  Clerk). — The  powers  of 
the  Central  Authority  in  regard  to  conferring  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase  for  public  improvements  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  give  to  Corporations  many  auxiliary  and  subsidiary  rights 
in  regard  thereto  which  can  now  only  be  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament 
with  its  accompanying  heavy  costs. 

A  well-known  surveyor  writes  : 

...  It  is,  of  course,  only  natural  that  a  person  whose  property  is 
being  taken  should  endeavour  to  get  the  best  possible  price  for  the 
same  in  the  way  of  compensation,  and  there  are  one  or  two  things 
in  the  existing  system  which  are  sometimes  used  as  levers  for  unduly 
swelling  the  amount  of  that  compensation.  The  first  which  occurs 
to  me  is  the  necessity  to  which  a  purchasing  body  desiring  compulsory 
powers  is  exposed  of  obtaining  a  special  Act  for  that  purpose.  I  have, 
myself,  when  endeavouring  to  purchase  for  public  bodies,  been  met 
with  excessive  demands,  and  upon  my  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
same,  I  have  been  confronted  with  the  remark  :  “  Then  you  had 

better  get  your  Act.”  The  cost  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining  the 
special  Act  is  so  great  that  it  is  frequently  worth  while  to  pay  an  ex¬ 
cessive  price  rather  than  attempt  to  do  so. 

London. — The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  expended  by  the 
London  County  Council  during  the  Sessions  1889-1902  in  promoting 
and  opposing  Private  Bill  legislation.  The  purposes  for  which  Bills 
were  promoted  include :  Water  Supply,  £63,870  ;  County  and  other 
Improvements  (chiefly  street  improvements),  £34,035  ;  Tramways, 
£21,442  ;  General  powers,  £24,051  ;  London  Government,  £17,253, 
etc.,  etc.  The  Bills  opposed  were  chiefly  promoted  by  Railway,  Tram¬ 
way  and  Electric  Light  Companies,  and  the  opposition  was  in  most 
cases  directed  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the  public. 
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Session. 

Amounts  expended 
on  promotions. 

Amounts  expended 
on  oppositions. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1889 

1,301 

15 

0 

4,728 

0 

2 

6,029 

15 

2 

1890 

9,795 

10 

3 

4,752 

l 

4 

14,547 

11 

7 

1891 

5,229 

15 

5 

7,271 

15 

11 

12,501 

11 

4 

1892 

9,146 

14 

9 

2,750 

4 

1 

11,896 

18 

10 

1893 

10,499 

13 

4 

3,178 

6 

7 

13,677 

19 

11 

1894 

13,884 

0 

1 

6,187 

7 

1 

20,071 

7 

O 

1895 

25,640 

15 

11 

732 

18 

3 

26,373 

14 

2 

1896 

7,986 

18 

1 

7,296 

17 

3 

15,283 

15 

4 

1897 

14,942 

1 

2 

3,924 

3 

0 

18,866 

4 

2 

1898 

5,909 

13 

5 

5,450 

13 

9 

11,360 

7 

2 

1899 

21,893 

8 

0 

6,611 

13 

10 

28,505 

1 

10 

1900 

30,839 

16 

8 

7,054 

0 

3 

37,893 

16 

11 

1901 

13,663 

9 

7 

5,212 

2 

6 

18,875 

12 

1 

1902 

14,599 

2 

2 

13,354 

4 

5 

27,953 

6 

7 

185,332 

13 

10 

78,504 

8 

5 

263,837 

2 

3 

London. — The  following  Table  gives  details  of  the  sums  expended  by 
the  London  County  Council  during  the  years  1904-12  in  the  promotion 
of  Bills  in  connection  with  Tramway  Extensions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1907,  as  the  result  of  an  expenditure  of  £2,702, 
the  construction  of  five-eighths  of  a  mile  of  tramway  was  authorised, 
and  in  1911  and  1912  the  expenditure  of  £3.686  and  £3,253  resulted  in 
the  getting  of  power  to  construct  If  miles  and  If  miles  respective!}'. 


Session. 

• 

Cost  of 
promotion. 

Mileage  in  Bill 
as  deposited. 

Mileage 

authorised. 

1904 

£ 

5,118 

25f 

11* 

1905 

2,183 

81 

Bill  rejected  on 

1906 

5,463 

16* 

second  reading  in 
House  of  Lords. 

6  4 

1907 

2,708 

5* 

f 

1908 

1,532 

O'l 

1909 

4,301 

10* 

3t 

1910 

4,116 

15 

03 

1911 

3,686 

14| 

If 

1912 

3,253 

6t 

It 
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The  following  particulars,  relating  to  the  promotion  of  Bills  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  a  Northern  borough,  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  expense  of 
such  proceedings.  The  population  of  this  borough  is  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thousand,  and  the  amount  realised  by  the  imposition  of  a 
Id  rate  is,  roughly,  £1,600. 

An  Act  for  the  extension  of  the  borough  boundaries  cost  £6,000  ; 
another,  an  “  omnibus  ”  Act,  required  in  order  to  give  power  to  the 
local  authority  to  acquire  certain  lands,  to  arrange  for  band  per¬ 
formances  in  the  parks,  and  for  other  purposes,  cost  nearly  £3,000  ; 
another,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  the  citizens  full  control  over 
certain  common  lands  in  the  borough,  cost  £1,600  ;  while  a  fourth, 
required  in  connection  with  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  local  gas 
works  and  for  certain  miscellaneous  purposes,  cost  over  £2,000.  These 
four  Acts  of  Parliament,  spread  over  a  period  of  rather  less  than  thirty 
years,  have  cost  the  ratepayers  of  the  borough  in  question  very  nearly 
£13,000. 

Cost  of  Arbitration  Proceedings, 

Glasgow  (Mr.  John  Lindsay,  Town  Clerk). — Mr.  John  Lindsay, 
in  giving  evidence  for  the  promotion  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
(Police)  Provisional  Order,  1904,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  where  an 
arbiter  is  nominated  by  the  claimant  and  another  by  the  promoters 
( i.e .,  the  Corporation),  it  has  really  come  in  practice  to  be  that  those 
Arbiters  are  chosen  for  their  skill  in  furthering  the  interests  of  those 
nominating  them.  They,  generally  speaking,  are  partisans  or  counsel 
for  the  parties  who  appointed  them,  not  judges.  The  question  in 
dispute  has  ultimately  to  be  settled  by  the  Oversman.  He  could  not 
recall  any  one  of  the  numerous  arbitrations  he  had  been  engaged  in 
where  the  Arbiters  had  agreed  and  rendered  unnecessary  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Oversman,  and,  in  his  viewy  the  high  fees  paid  to  the 
Arbiters  were  “  simply  so  much  money  thrown  away.” 

If  the  Arbiter  had,  like  a  Court  of  Law,  powrer  where  he  thought  there 
was  good  and  sufficient  reason  of  finding  the  claimant  liable  in  expenses 
to  the  Corporation,  as  also  in  the  expenses  of  the  reference  or  part 
thereof,  or  even  of  finding  no  expenses  due  as  between  the  parties, 
the  claimant  would,  in  all  probability,  only  ask  what  was  the  fair 
value  of  the  lands  taken  or  the  damage  caused. 

Edinburgh  (Sir  Thomas  Hunter,  LL.D.,  Town  Clerk). — Formerly  in 
Scotland  an  Arbiter  was  regarded  as  an  impartial  judge,  and  the  two 
arbiters  w'ere  supposed  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  agree  upon  a  fair 
sum  as  compensation,  and  only  when  such  agreement  was  found  to 
be  impossible  did  they  devolve  upon  the  Oversman. 

Gradually,  however,  the  system  had  crept  in  by  which  the  claimant 
names  as  his  Arbiter  a  man  of  skill  who  has  been  advising  him  as  to 
the  amount  he  should  claim,  so  that  he  is  appointed  with  the  idea  (not 
uufounded)  that  he  will  press  the  interests  of  the  claimant  and  get  as 
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large  a  sum  for  him  as  possible.  In  these  circumstances,  agreement 
between  the  two  Arbiters  is  so  unlikely  that  it  is  not  expected,  and 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  all  submissions  come  to  be  devolved  on 
the  Oversman.  The  proceedings  are  often  prolonged,  the  various 
stages  are  numerous,  and  at  the  end  of  them  the  Oversman  issues  his 
award  prepared  by  the  clerk.  The  purchaser  has  to  pay  the  fees  and 
expenses  of  the  Arbiters,  Oversman,  and  clerk  ;  the  expenses  incurred 
on  his  own  side  ;  and  (except  in  cases  where  the  purchaser  offered  before 
the  arbitration  began  a  larger  sum  than  is  awarded)  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  claimant  (including  witnesses’  fees),  as  the  latter  may 
be  allowed  by  the  Arbiters  or  Oversman  (with  or  without  taxation  by 
the  auditor. 

When  it  is  added  that  the  award  includes  not  merely  the  amount 
of  loss  sustained  by  the  owner,  but  10  per  cent,  additional  as  a  solatium 
for  having  to  part  with  his  property  compulsorily  ( pretium  afjectionis) 
it  will  be  recognised  that  the  law  has  made  ample  provision  for  protecting 
the  pwner’s  interests  and  avoiding  any  danger  to  the  security  of  private 
property  in  land. 

Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  said  with  the  same  confidence  that  the 
interests  of  the  purchasers  who  are  acquiring  the  land  for  a  necessary 
public  purpose  are  equally  well-protected.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Local  Authorities  who  have  had  a  large  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  present  system  that  it  results  in  the  owner 
obtaining  an  excessive  amount  as  compensation,  and  that  the  costs 
which  have  to  be  borne  by  the  purchasers  are  intolerably  and 
unnecessarily  heavy. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Mr.  A.  M.  Oliver,  Town  Clerk). — Arbitrators 
appointed  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  although  they  are  in  theory 
impartial,  fulfil,  to  a  large  extent,  the  functions  of  valuers  on  behalf 
of  the  party  appointing  them,  although  it  is  necessary,  in  addition, 
to  retain  the  services  of  valuers  to  give  evidence  at  the  hearing  of  the 
arbitration. 

South  Shields  (Mr.  J.  Moore  Hayton,  Town  Clerk). — In  my  view, 
the  costs  which  Local  Authorities  have  to  face  in  acquiring  property 
for  public  purposes  act  as  a  deterrent  to  public  improvements,  and 
a  limit  should  be  placed  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  both  counsel 
and  valuers,  so  as  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  claimants  to  a  reasonable 
sum. 

Bradford  (Mr.  Frederick  Stevens,  Town  Clerk). — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Corporations  are  often  deterred  from  proceeding  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  being  so  high,  with  two 
arbitrators  and  an  umpire,  and  counsel  and  expert  witnesses,  who 
cannot  be  done  without  under  existing  conditions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  Corporation  have  often  given  a  price  higher  than  the  real 
value  of  the  property,  rather  than  incur  the  inevitable  costs. 
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Bognor  (Mr.  Joseph  Jubb,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council. — 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  considerable  difficulties  arise  when 
Local  Authorities  seek  to  acquire  property  for  public  purposes,  and 
that  the  procedure  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  is  dilatory,  cum¬ 
brous  and  expensive. 

Tonbridge  (Mr.  Hy.  W.  Peach,  Clerk  to  Urban  District  Council.—) 
Our  experience  is  that  arbitrators  generally  award  much  higher  prices 
against  Local  Authorities  than  they  would  do  against  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  ...  I  think  similar  machinery  to  that  adopted  under  the 
Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908,  with  reference  to  com¬ 
pulsory  acquisition,  should  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  Public 
Authorities  for  all  purposes. 

Clerk  to  a  Large  Urban  District  Council  in  the  West  Riding. — • 

.  .  .  When  they  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  arbitration,  they 
have  been  mulcted  in  very  heavy  costs. 

A  Town  Clerk. —  ...  It  is  questionable  also  whether  the  custom 
of  appointing  as  arbitrator  a  valuer  who,  at  one  moment,  is  sitting  as 
arbitrator  or  umpire,  and  the  next  moment  will  himself  be  a  witness 
in  another  case,  is  sound  in  principle. 

.  .  .  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  in  the  end  a  system  of  Valuation 
Courts,  with  rules  dealing  with  taxation  of  costs,  to  meet  the  particular 
case  of  arbitrations  where  the  taxation,  both  between  party  and  party, 
and  solicitor  and  client,  would  come  before  officials  of  the  same  Court 
that  had  been  engaged  in  the  enquiry  as  to  the  value,  would  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  ? 

A  Town  Clerk. —  .  .  .  There  are  certain  valuers  and  professional 
witnesses  available  who  are  known  to  be  most  expert  in  formulating 
high  and  fanciful  claims,  and  one  or  more  of  these,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  generally  retained  and  supported  by  other  expert  surveyors, 
valuers,  engineers,  or  professional  witnesses  of  some  kind,  and  it  is 
the  ingenuity  of  these  gentlemen  which  imparts  to  these  cases  so  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  which  an  umpire  or  jury  might  give 
after  hearing  of  the  evidence  and  speeches  of  counsel. 

A  Town  Clerk. —  .  .  .  The  expenses  also  are  usually  great  in 
proportion  to  small  purchases  by  compulsion. 

A  Town  Clerk. — My  own  view  is  that  the  method  of  settling  com¬ 
pensation  by  arbitration  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  that  could  be  devised.  ,  ,  .  Again, 
Corporations  nearly  always  offer  to  pay  more  than  the  real  value  of 
property,  in  order  to  save  the  costs  of  arbitration,  which  in  practice 
are  always  placed  upon  them. 
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Incidence  of  Costs. 

A  Town  Clerk. — It  is  true  that  promoters  may  avoid  having  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  other  side  by  making  a  sufficient  offer  before  the  arbi¬ 
tration.  But  this  is  a  double-edged  weapon,  as  an  arbitrator  is  apt  to 
think,  if  information  as  to  the  amount  offered  leaks  out,  that  that 
sum  can  scarcely  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  (representing,  as  it  does, 
only  the  promoter’s  estimate  of  what  the  claimant  is  entitled  to)  and 
generally  awards  something  more  ;  and,  as  stated  above,  the  promoters 
know  that  they  will  have  to  pay  their  own  costs  in  any  event,  how¬ 
ever  generous  the  amount  they  tender  before  the  arbitration  may  be. 

It  seems  most  unfair  that,  however  extravagant  a  claim  may  be, 
the  promoters  should  always  have  their  own  costs  to  pay.  I  submit 
that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  that  in  cases  where  a  sufficient  offer 
has  been  made  by  the  promoters  before  arbitration,  and  that  offer 
has  been  refused,  and  the  promoters  have  been  consequently  driven 
to  arbitration,  the  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  arbitration  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  claimant,  unless  he  recovers  a  larger  sum  than  that  offered 
to  him  by  the  promoters  before  the  arbitration,  and  refused  by  him. 

Woolwich  (Mr.  Arthur  B.  Bryceson,  Town  Clerk). —  .  .  .  Moreover 
the  provisions  of  the  last-mentioned  Acts  (the  Lands  Clauses  Con¬ 
solidation  Act,  1845,  and  its  amendments)  which  compel  the  promoters 
to  pay,  in  any  event,  not  only  their  own  costs,  but  also  half  the  costs 
of  the  arbitrators,  where  the  amount  of  the  compensation  is  ascertained 
by  arbitration  (Sec.  34  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845) 
or  half  the  costs  of  the  Sheriff  where  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
is  ascertained  by  verdict  of  a  jury  (Sec.  51  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Con¬ 
solidation  Act,  1845)  is  most  unfair,  and  I  submit  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  amount  of  compensation  ultimately  awarded  is  less  than 
the  amount  offered,  the  claimant  should  bo  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  costs  of  both  parties,  including  the  costs  of  the  tribunal 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  compensation. 

The  Following  are  a  Few  Concrete  Cases  of  Costs  of  Compuls¬ 
ory  Acquisition  of  Land  for  Public  Purposes. 

Birkenhead. — In  connection  with  the  Water  Scheme  at  Cerrig-y- 
Druidion,  the  Corporation  purchased  land  on  the  watershed  area  at 
£5,700.  The  costs  over  this  transaction  amounted  to  nearly  £5,000. 

Hastings. — Land  for  waterworks  to  the  extent  of  thirty-seven  acres 
in  the  parishes  of  Catsfield,  Crowhurst  and  Bexhill  was  acquired  by 
the  Hastings  Corporation  for  a  price  of  £22,500  in  addition  to  a  sum 
of  £2,215  to  secure  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  land. 

Manchester. — Property  in  Union  Street  was  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  street  improvement.  The  amount  claimed  was  £1,500  and 
the  amount  awarded  on  arbitration  was  £580  16s.  In  connection 
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with  this  case  the  total  posts  of  arbitration  borne  by  the  Corporation 
amounted  to  £463  7s.  5d.  or  80  per  cent,  on  the  amount  awarded- 

Sheffield. — In  the  case  of  the  Rivilin  Tunnel  constructed  under 
Stannage  Moors,  the  legal  and  other  incidental  costs  payable  by  the*1 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  arbitration  amounted  to  £1,450  on 
a  purchase  price  fixed  by  arbitration  at  £1,353. 

Sheffield. — For  land  acquired  for  housing  purposes  which  cost 
£6,049  (£2,449  for  the  cost  of  land  and  £3,600  for  damage  to  adjoining 
land)  the  Sheffield  Corporation  had  to  pay  £1,197,  being  the  costs  of 
both  sides. 


Glasgow. — Bridgeton  Cross  Improvements  at  corner  of  Dalmarnock 


Road  and  Main  Street. 
Area 

Claim 

Award 

Costs  of  Acquisition 


-  186  sq.  yards. 

£  s.  d. 

-  7,000  0  0 

-  2,706  10  0 

-  1,122  5  5 


Glasgow. — Tobago  Street  Improvement. 
Area  ..... 

Claim  ..... 

Award  ..... 

Costs  of  Acquisition  ... 


-  66  sq.  yards 

£  s.  d. 

-  1,483  18  0 

-  440  0  0 

-  478  5  1 


Glasgow. — Sauchiehall  Street  Improvement. 
Area  ...... 


4,215  sq.  yards. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Price  of  Land  .... 

-11,935 

2 

0 

Redemption  price  of  Ground  Burdens 

-  3,364 

17 

1 

Costs  of  Acquisition 

-  5,365 

10 

5 

Glasgow. — Cost  of  Sauchiehall  Street  Improvement. 

Note  showing  amount  claimed,  amount  awarded,  and  total  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  live  cases  in  which  the  arbitrations  went  to  proof. 


Property. 

Amount 

Claimed. 

Amount 

Awarded. 

Total 

Expenses. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

2,  Sandyford  Place 

1.000 

142  0  0 

500  4  10 

15,  Sandyford  Place 

700 

122  0  0 

1,053  5  9 

6,  Fitzroy  Place 

1,000 

279  0  0 

460  3  11 

10,  Fitzroy  Place 

950 

297  4  0 

787  4  0 

15,  Fitzroy  Place 

958 

285  0  0 

189  15  3 

£4.608 

£1,125  4  0 

£2.990  13  9 
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Liverpool. — Some  cases  of  costs  of  acquisition  of  property  for  street 
improvements. 


Purchase  Money. 

Costs. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

1 

3,725 

648  0  8 

2 

840 

202  17  3 

3 

6,667 

519  3  5 

4 

2,000 

135  19  0 

5 

4,000 

531  15  4 

6 

5,735 

459  4  11 

7 

1,070 

177  16  6 

8 

1,000 

149  4  3 

Edinburgh. — A  villa  property  was  acquired  for  street  widening, 
from  which  the  net  return  to  the  owner  was  £62  7s. 

£. 

(  3,850 

Claimants’  valuations  (alternative)  -  -  -  -  3,900 

l  4,036 

The  Corporation  offered  £2,000.  The  aw.r  d  was  £2,000  plus 
10  per  cent.  =  £2,200. 

Expenses  paid  by  Corporation  were  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Arbitration  Eee  . 31  10  0 

Account  of  Clerk  to  the  reference  as  taxed  -  -  101  8  5 

Claimant’s  agent’s  account  as  rendered  £500  19s. 

on  taxation  came  to  -  305  7  2 

Expenses  incurred  by  Corporation  -  -  -  306  6  10 


744  12  5 


Edinburgh.— Business  premises  acquired  for  street  widening — - 
held  under  a  family  arrangement,  at  a  rental  of  £200. 

Award  was  for  £7,810  6s.  4d.  Claimants  and  arbiters  expenses 
(exclusive  of  Corporation  expenses)  came  to  £954  9s.  6d. 

Edinburgh. — Tenants  compensation  in  last  mentioned  case  came 
to  £6,189. 

There  were  fourteen  witnesses  for  claimant  and  expenses  paid  by 
Corporation  (exclusive  of  their  own  expenses)  came  to  £1,553  16s.  9d. 

Edinburgh. — The  tenant  in  the  last  mentioned  case  owned  the 
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premises  next  door  which,  were  also  taken  for  the  improvement  scheme. 
Rental  in  Valuation  Roll  was  £506. 

Arbiter  awarded  £11,051  plus  £3,400  for  trade  disturbance  The 
Corporation  paid  (apart  from  their  own  expenses)  costs  amounting 
to  £2,405  4s.  Id. 

Harrogate. — In  1887,  the  Harrogate  Corporation  acquired  one 
acre  of  land  from  trustees,  for  additions  to  the  Valley  Gardens. 

The  cost  of  the  land  was  £1,000.  Part  of  this  £1 ,000  was  re-invested 
in  lands  in  three  separate  sums  of  £210,  £268  10s.,  and  £370  at 
various  times.  By  three  separate  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
the  Corporation  were  required  to  pay  the  costs  of  re-investment  amoun¬ 
ting  in  all  to  £258  16s.  (Section  80  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845 
provides  that  the  costs  of  one  application  only  for  re-investment 
shall  be  allowed,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  interested  that  the  money  shall  be 
invested  at  different  times  and  in  different  sums,  in  which  case  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Court  to  order  that  the  costs  of  any  such  investment 
shall  be  paid  by  the  promoters). 

Bury. — The  following  arc  the  costs  in  the  case  of  two  purchases 
of  land  by  the  Bury  and  District  Joint  Water  Board  : 

Land  at  White  Lee  House.  Purchase  price  £6,769. — Vendor’s  costs 
paid  by  Corporation  (on  taxation).  £855  12s.  6d. 

Land  at  Long  House  and  Slate  Pits  Farm.  Purchase  price,  £1,670. — 
Vendor’s  costs  paid  by  Corporation  (on  taxation),  £172  12s.  6d. 

Ripon. — Costs  of  Arbitration. — In  1905  the  Corporation  acquired  a 
shop  compulsorily  for  a  street  improvement.  An  arbitration  was  held 
and  the  owner  of  the  shop  was  awarded  £4,827  10s. 

The  costs  amounted  to  £1,308  0s.  4d.,  made  up  as  follows  : 


Owner’s  solicitors —  £  s.  d. 


£306  12s.  4d.,  reduced  on  taxation  to  - 

. 

-  228 

19 

6 

Owner’s  witnesses — 

£677  5s.  0d.,  reduced  to 

. 

. 

-  364 

0 

0 

Corporation’s  solicitors — 

£256  14s.  2d.,  reduced  to  - 

- 

- 

-  252 

12 

10 

Corporation’s  witnesses 

- 

- 

-  243 

14 

0 

Umpire  ----- 

- 

- 

-  100 

19 

4 

Corporation  arbitrator 

- 

- 

-  42 

16 

6 

Owner’s  arbitrator 

- 

- 

-  52 

10 

0 

Fees  on  taxation  ... 

- 

- 

.  22 

8 

2 

£1,308 

0 

4 
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Edinburgh. — Under  a  local  Act  of  1900  the  Edinburgh  Corporation 
obtained  powers  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  certain  small  houses 
adjoining  the  then  site  of  the  Corporation  Cattle  Market.  These  old 
houses  were  let  to  four  separate  tenants,  the  total  rental  being  £47  13s. 
per  annum,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  £3  3s.  6d.  The  site  ex¬ 
tended  to  slightly  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  nearly  half  of  it  being  on  a 
slope,  and  was  only  approached  through  a  narrow  alley,  in  a  slope 
partly  laid  with  stairs.  Only' foot  passengers  can  enter.  The  houses, 
if  taken  down,  could  not  be  rebuilt  any  higher  owing  to  the  City  Bye¬ 
laws  relating  to  width  of  streets  and  vacant  areas.  The  site  cannot  be 
put  to  any  better  use,  and  its  acquisition  would  not  cause  any  severance 
or  injury  to  adjoining  lands.  The  value  to  the  owner  then  can  only  be 
the  rent  he  gets — at  the  most  the  market  value  is  under  £500.  Similar 
properties  are  often  purchased  at  five  years'  purchase.  An  offer  was 
made  by  the  Corporation  to  buy  the  property  by  agreement.  The 
owner  would  not  take  less  than  £3,000,  and  when  the  Corporation  served 
a  notice  to  treat  claimed  £3,958  10s.  On  this  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  drop.  The  market  was  moved  to  another  site  in  1910,  and  recently 
(January,  1914)  the  owner  has  revived  the  matter,  nominated  his  arbiter, 
and  is  attempting  to  force  an  arbitration  on  his  claim  of  £3,958  10s. 

(4)  Evidence  which  shoivs  that  Local  Authorities  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  Secret  Methods  of  Purchase  when  carrying 
out  Public  Undertakings . 

Owing  to  the  special  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour, 
local  authorities  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  practice  of 
buying  secretly. 

We  give  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  evidence  we  have 
received,  showing  the  existence  of  this  practice  : 

Sir  John  Benn  (London  County  Council). — You  ask  as  to  my  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  London  County  Council  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  land  for  public  purposes.  Our  practice  is,  wherever  possible,  to 
purchase  through  an  agent,  so  that  the  London  County  Council  shall 
not  appear  in  the  matter.  Our  experience  went  to  show  that,  once  it 
became  known  the  Council  was  the  purchaser,  a  considerable  sum  over 
market  value  was  demanded.  Indeed,  to  meet  the  case,  the  Council 
passed  two  Standing  Orders.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  price 
to  the  private  buyer  as  compared  with  the  public  authority. 

Standing  Order  -passed  Inj  the  London  County  Council. 

Whenever  a  Committee  are  desirous  of  purchasing  property 
which  can  be  legally  acquired,  and  are  of  opinion  that  exceptional 
circumstances  render  it  prejudicial  to  the  Council’s  interest  that 
particulars  as  to  the  locality  and  value  should  be  made  public  by 
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fully  reporting  to  the  Council,  the  Committee  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  bring  the  matter  before  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
and  if  that  Committee,  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Committee 
or  three-fourths  of  those  present  (the  members  present  being  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Committee)  concur  in  the  proposal,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  shall  then  send  a  memorandum 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  a  view  to  that  Committee  submitting  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  the  liability  involved,  with  any  observations  they 
may  wish  to  make  upon  the  financial  bearings  of  the  proposal  ; 
and  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  shall  be  considered  by  the 
Council  simultaneously  with  the  report  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  containing  the  recommendation,  but  not  containing 
such  particulars  as  would  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  property. 

In  the  event  of  the  Council  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  full  particulars  as  soon  as  possible. 

July  21th,  1899. 

(A  similar  Standing  Order  relating  to  the  Education  Committee  was 
passed  July  20tli,  1909.) 


Town  Clerics. 

Bradford  (Mr.  Frederick  Stevens,  Town  Clerk). —  .  .  .  and  in 
order  to  avoid  publicity  they  almost  invariably  appoint  an  outside  man 
to  attend  Auction  Sales  in  order  to  purchase  property,  and  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  it  being  run  up  in  price. 

Salford  (Mr.  L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk). — The  result  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  it  is  better  for  a  Corporation  to  buy  land  privately. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  Corporation  has  purchased  several  plots 
of  land  privately,  and  although  it  fa  difficult  to  say  what  would  have 
been  the  result  if  the  Corporation  had  openly  endeavoured  to  purchase, 
1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  price  asked  is  less  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  asked. 

Hyde  (Mr.  Thomas  Brownson,  Town  Clerk). — We  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  in  times  past  several  wealthy  men  who  have  bought  privately 
lands  which  it  was  thought  would  be  required  for  public  purposes. 
These  gentlemen  have  transferred  their  purchases  to  the  Corporation. 

Edmonton  (Middlesex)  (Mr.  William  Francis  Payne,  F.C.I.S.,  Clerk 
to  Urban  District  Council,  and  Mr.  C'uthbert  Brown,  Council  Engineer 
and  Surveyor). —  .  .  .  for  negotiations  have  generally  had  to  be 
carried  on  through  a  third  person  who  had  bought  land  or  houses 
privately  and  sold  them  to  a  Corporation,  acting  practically  in  the 
position  as  a  public  benefactor. 
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Great  Yarmouth  (Mr.  W.  Edgar  Stephens,  Town  Clerk). — It  is, 
I  think,  a  common  practice  for  local  authorities  to  acquire  property 
through  private  agents. 

Peterborough  (Mr.  W.  Mellows,  Town  Clerk). — We  have  sometimes 
acquired  property  by  secret  negotations,  and  sometimes  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  property  to  be  bought  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
at  public  auction  sales,  without  disclosing  that  the  Corporation  is  the 
purchaser. 

Dewsbury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Town  Clerk). — We  have  on  occasions 
appointed  private  agents  to  make  purchases  of  land. 

A  Town  Clerk. — In  several  cases,  where  we  have  been  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  through  an  agent  who  was  not  known  to  be  acting  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  we  have  obtained  the  property  on  much  easier  terms  than  we 
should  have  done  if  the  owners  had  known  the  Corporation  were  the 
buyers. 

A  Town  Clerk. — My  Council  have  acquired  considerable  property 
for  street  improvements  purposes  through  private  agents,  and  when 
this  has  become  known  the  prices  asked  for  the  adjoining  property  have 
been  exceedingly  high. 

A  Town  Clerk. — My  Council  are  obliged  to  secure  properties 
secretly  through  private  agencies,  as  no  official  would  be  treated  fairly 
and  in  a  just  spirit. 

A  Town  Clerk.— It  has  been  found  necessary,  when  property  has 
been  held  up  to  public  auction,  to  put  someone  in  to  bid  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  to  their  material 
advantage. 

A  Town  Clerk. — It  is  of  common  knowledge,  of  course,  that  Local 
Authorities  have  to  seek  the  aid  of  private  individuals  or  agents  to 
acquire  property  on  their  behalf,  as,  if  they  were  to  go  openly  to  pur¬ 
chasers  the  price  would  immediately  become  prohibitive. 

A  Town  Clerk. — The  method  of  acquiring  property  secretly  through 
private  agents  has  been  adopted,  but  it  is  a  course  which  is  not 
desirable. 

Councillor  and  Ex-Chairman  of  Education  Sub-Committee. — 
In  one  case  the  chairman  of  an  Education  Sub-Committee  discussed 
with  the  City  Surveyor  the  possible  sites  for  a  badly-needed  school. 
The  site  being  decided  upon,  he  was  advised  to  say  nothing  to  anybody 
else ;  and  the  surveyor  then  set  to  work  and  employed  eight  different 
agents — unknown  to  each  other — to  buy  up  various  small  properties 
on  the  site.  Not  till  the  transactions  were  completed  was  it  allowed 
to  transpire  that  the  land  was  bought  for  the  Corporation. 
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Councillor. — The  general  opinion  is  that  we  have  been  treated 
as  well  as  the  general  public.  But  I  believe  in  every  case  the  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  out  by  private  individuals,  and  the  landowners 
had  not  been  aware  for  what  purpose  Or  for  whom  the  land  was  intended. 
But  for  that  the  prices  would  undoubtedly  have  been  considerably 
higher. 

Birmingham  (A.)  (Ex-Chairman  of  Committee). — My  own  experience 
relates  only  to  purchases  on  behalf  of  the  Electric  Supply  Department. 
When  we  bought  through  agents  and  on  behalf  of  the  undertaking 
we  were  overcharged.  When  we  bought  privately  we  bought  at  the 
normal  value  of  the  surroundings. 

Ealing  (B.  66)  (Justice  of  the  Peace). — Where  property  is  being 
bought  for  town  buildings  we  have  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  informa¬ 
tion.  In  school  buildings,  in  particular,  we  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  this  matter  ;  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  absolute  instances, 
the  prices  asked  have  been  very  full  value. 

Droitwich  (B.  135)  (Councillor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace). — The 
Worcestershire  County  Council,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  frequently 
open  up  negotiations  through  third  parties  for  acquiring  lands,  as  it 
has  been  found  from  experience  that  even  willing  owners  put  up  the 
price  when  they  know  that  the  County  Council  want  their  land. 

Halifax  (B.  286)  (Alderman  and  Justice  of  the  Peace). — In  most 
cases  the  Corporation  do  not  disclose  their  names  when  making  pur¬ 
chases  of  land  as  property. 

The  following  are  a  few  Cases  Illustrating  the  Practice 
of  Secret  Purchase. 

Preston. — At  a  local  Government  Board  Enquiry  held  in  November, 
1909,  at  which  the  Lancashire  County  Council  asked  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £20,000  for  the  extension  of  the  County  Offices,  the  County 
Architect  mentioned  that  at  a  sale  by  auction,  the  Council  bought  six 
houses  near  the  County  Offices  for  £1,350,  without  disclosing  at  the 
time  who  were  the  buyers. 

The  Council  afterwards  wanted  to  buy  another  house  in  the  same 
block  but  the  owners,  knowing  who  the  prospective  buyers  were, 
asked  £1 ,300  for  one  house. 

The  only  difference  between  the  one  house  for  which  £1,300  was 
asked,  and  the  six  for  which  £1,350  was  paid,  was  that  the  front  room 
of  the  former  was  used  as  a  shop  or  store.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
only  reason  for  the  increase  in  price  was  the  fact  that  it  was  known  the 
County  Council  wanted  it. 

Hoxton. — The  Housing  and  other  Committees  had  a  certain  pro¬ 
perty  offered  to  them  on  several  occasions  for  f\vo  or  three  years. 
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The  lowest  price  asked  was  about  £30,000.  The  Borough  Council 
were  also  approached  by  the  owners  on  similar  terms. 

When  the  Education  Committee  were  desirous  of  purchasing  it, 
it  was  found  possible,  by  negotiating  through  an  agent,  to  purchase 
the  same  property  for  £23,500.  The  purchase  was  effected  in  1908. 

Southwark. — This  site  has  been  vacant  for  years  and  had  been 
offered  to  the  Council  direct,  but  the  price  was  prohibitive.  The 
Borough  Council  had  been  asked  a  figure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£20,000  for  housing  purposes,  but  declined.  Through  an  agent, 
without  disclosing  their  identity,  the  Council  purchased  the  bulk  of  the 
property  for  about  £6,000. 

Exeter. — In  the  summer  of  1911,  about  four  and  a  half  acres  of 
ornamental  pleasure  ground  of  exceptional  beauty  adjoining  the  old 
Rougemont  Castle  came  into  the  market  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
owner.  The  Council  offered  for  it  the  sum  of  £10,000,  together  with  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  vendor  in  solicitors’  and  surveyors’  fees.  The 
vendor  rejected  the  offer  and  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  he 
should  force  the  City  to  give  a  much  larger  sum.  The  City  withdrew 
from  the  negotiations  and  in  the  following  spring  he  sold  the  property 
to  two  private  purchasers  for  £9,400  without  fees,  to  find  out  to  his 
chagrin  after  the  sale  that  the  purchasers  were  agents  of  the  City 
Council. 

Exeter. — In  April,  1912,  the  Council  purchased  at  public  auction, 
through  a  private  agent,  nine  and  a  half  acres  of  land  at  the  price  of 
£200  an  acre  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes  and  allotment  gardens.  The  purchase  was  regarded  throughout 
the  City  as  a  great  bargain  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been 
known  the  Council  were  the  purchasers  the  property  would  not  have 
been  acquired  at  so  low  a  price.  The  Council  had  for  some  time  been 
making  private  enquiries  for  land  for  the  purpose  mentioned  and  in 
no  case  would  the  owner  accept  less  than  £500  an  acre. 

Exeter. — In  1906,  the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare 
a  combined  scheme  for  the  demolition  of  insanitary  buildings  and 
street  widening,  the  need  for  which  had  been  growing  more  urgent 
every  year.  After  the  scheme  was  prepared,  but  before  it  was  made 
public,  several  premises  in  one  of  the  streets  became  vacant  and  were 
put  up  for  public  auction.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the  premises  were 
purchased  by  private  individuals  the  price  would  go  up  considerably 
when  the  Council’s  scheme  became  public,  and  in  any  event  repairs 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  be  carried  out  and  trade  interests  created 
for  which  compensation  would  have  to  be  paid  when  acquired  by 
the  Council.  An  agent  of  the  Council  attended  the  sales,  with  certain 
instructions  and  the  properties  were  acquired  by  him  at  prices  well 
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within  the  market  value  in  their  then  condition.  Several  such  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  at  public  auction  and  otherwise,  for  the  total  sum 
of  £3,845,  including  costs. 

Birmingham. — The  following  extract  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Gas 
Committee  to  the  Birmingham  City  Council,  presented  November  9th, 
1901. 

Sites  have  been  viewed  at  Saltley  ;  Plant’s  Brook,  Walmley  ;  Selly 
Oak  ;  and  Birches  Green,  Erdington.  With  respect  to  the  last-named 
site  your  Committee  have  received  the  following  letter : 

Greville  Lodge, 

Edgbaston, 

30 th  October ,  1901. 

Mr.  Councillor  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee. 

Dear  Councillor  Lloyd, 

With  reference  to  the  several  sites  for  new  works,  which  the  Works 
Sub-Committee  visited  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  to  the  unanimous  con¬ 
currence  of  the  members  of  the  Gas  Committee,  after  full  consideration 
of  the  matter,  that  the  site  at  Birches  Green  was  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Gas  Department,  I  have,  through  an  Agent, 
acquired  the  freehold,  comprising  108  acres  or  thereabouts,  for  the  sum 
of  £15,500,  and  I  now  have  pleasure  in  offering  to  transfer  my  interest 
in  the  land  at  cost  price  to  the  Corporation. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Hallewell  Rogers, 

(c)  Summary  of  Evidence. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  summarise  the  evidence  given 
in  detail  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  to  indicate  the  main  trend 
of  the  results  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  Committee’s  own 
investigations.  The  Committee  has  interviewed  a  large 
number  of  leading  surveyors  and  others  experienced  in  arbitra¬ 
tion  cases.  We  have  been  impressed  by  the  difference  between 
the  views  expressed  by  individual  surveyors,  from  those 
contained  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  Council  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  a  number 
of  the  best  known  surveyors  in  the  country  are  convinced  of 
the  need  of  drastic  reform  in  the  law. 

We  have  had  replies  altogether  from  officials  representing 
ninety  urban  centres,  with  a  total  population  of  8,755,276. 
In  fifteen  towns,  with  a  total  population  of  364,396,  the  reports 
indicate  that  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  land 
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required  for  public  purposes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  most 
cases  where  it  is  stated  that  no  difficulty  exists,  the  borough  in 
question  is  comparatively  small.  In  seventy-five  towns, 
with  a  total  population  of  8,390,880,*  difficulty  is  reported. 
The  average  population  of  the  fifteen  towns  is  24,294 ;  of 
the  seventy-five  towns,  111,878. 

It  is  not  sought  to  show,  by  these  figures,  the  actual  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  in  which  difficulty  occurs,  but  they  serve  to 
indicate  how  widespread  is  the  sense  of  grievance. 

In  Schedule  A  f  the  questions  asked  of  our  investigators 
merely  required  figures  for  different  public  purchases  of 
land — hence  the  small  number  of  replies  we  quote  from 
Schedule  A.  In  Schedule  B|  we  asked  if  the  prices  paid 
were  excessive.  To  Schedule  B.  replies  relating  to  this 
matter  were  received  from  161  towns.  Of  these,  from  108 
towns  difficulty  or  excessive  price  was  reported ;  in  fifty- 
three  cases  our  informants  were  not  aware  of  any  cases  of 
excessive  prices  paid. 

With  regard  to  the  rural  enquiry,  the  B.  Schedules  examined 
in  781  cases,  gave  the  following  results  with  regard  to  land 
required  for  public  purposes  generally  : 

In  411  cases  difficulty  was  reported ;  in  190  no  difficulty  ; 
and  in  180  cases  no  reply  was  given. 

The  general  result  of  our  enquiry  leads  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  compulsorily  by  public 
bodies  is,  speaking  generally,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
real  value  of  the  land  acquired.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  acts  as 
a  heavy  check  to  the  carrying  out  of  improvement  schemes. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  costs  incurred  by  a  public 
authority  in  acquiring  land  compulsorily  are  a  substantial 
factor  in  determining  the  amount  which  the  authority  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  if  it  acquires  the  land  by  private  treaty. 
An  owner  is  able  to  demand  for  his  land  a  price  only  slightly 
less  than  the  market  value  of  the  land  plus  the  total  cost  to 
the  authority  of  obtaining  and  enforcing  compulsory  powers. 

*  Excluding  London. 

t  fice  Schedule  of  questions  appended  at  end  of  volume. 

f  Ibid. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  fact  that  such  high  prices  can  be 
obtained  when  public  bodies  are  purchasers  frequently  leads 
to  practices  that  are  open  to  objection — we  refer  more  especially 
to  speculation  in  land  by  individuals  and  secret  purchases  by 
public  bodies. 

Trustworthy  evidence  we'  have  received  shows  that  when 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  public  body,  is  about  to  carry  out 
some  enterprise,  land  which  it  is  judged  may  be  within  the 
required  area,  if  put  into  the  market  is  freely  purchased  at 
inflated  prices,  on  the  chance  that  the  undertaking  may  be 
carried  out  and  the  property  in  question  acquired.  Such  trans¬ 
actions  are  brought  about  solely  because  it  is  notorious  that 
a  public  authority  almost  invariably  has  to  pay  considerably 
more  than  a  private  individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  bodies,  realising  that  they  are 
liable  to  this  form  of  legalised  plunder,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves,  have  resort  to  the  employment  of  secret  agents, 
who  enter  into  contract  to  purchase  the  properties  themselves, 
and  then  transfer  them  to  the  public  authority. 

We  consider  that  such  a  procedure,  necessary  though  it  may 
be  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  has  grave  disadvantages. 
Very  frequently  it  fails.  Information  leaks  out  through 
interested  channels  and  even  where  it  succeeds  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  undesirable  that  land  acquired  by  the  public  and  paid 
for  by  the  public  should  be  the  subject  of  secret  negotiations. 
But  apart  from  its  success  or  failure,  its  desirability  or  unde¬ 
sirability,  the  existence  of  this  practice  is,  in  itself,  strong- 
evidence  that  the  complaints  of  municipalities  are  based  on 
fact. 


Special  Difficulties  encountered  by  Public  Bodies  in  Rural 

Districts. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible,  either  from  the  terms  of 
the  evidence  or  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  draw  any  hard  and 
fast  lines  of  classification  in  respect  of  those  cases  where 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  land  in  rural  areas  for 
public  purposes.  Excessive  price  probably  accounts  for  the 
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majority  of  cases ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  number,  owners  refuse  point  blank  to  part  with  their 
land  for  public  or  semi-public  purposes,  dr  place  such  obstacles 
in  the  way  as  to  make  its  acquisition  virtually  impossible. 

The  general  results  of  our  enquiry  in  rural  areas  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : 

(1)  Farmers  often  resist  any  attempts  to  obtain  land  for 
small  holdings,  especially  near  the  villages,  and  their  landlords 
frequently  support  them. 

(2)  Great  difficulty  i3  found  in  obtaining  sites  for  schools 
at  reasonable  prices. 

(3)  Purposes  connected  with  the  public  health  and  con¬ 
venience  ( e.g .,  sewerage,  water  supply,  road-widening,  addi¬ 
tions  to  schools  and  graveyards)  often  imply  a  restricted  choice 
of  site  of  which  landlords  frequently  take  undue  advantage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  extravagantly  high  prices  are 
often  paid  for  sites  for  schools  in  country  districts,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  frontage  and  depreciation  of  surrounding 
property.  Enquiries  have  been  made  in  several  directions, 
with  the  results  recorded  above  in  Section  III.  of  this  chapter.* 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  land  has  been  withheld,  difficulty 
is  said  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  owner  or  of  a  few  owners  who  act  together,  sometimes 
employing  the  same  agent.  Large  ownership  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  settlement  of  the  estate  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  land  is  enhanced  by  legal  difficulties  due  to  this 
fact  or  by  the  existence  of  mortgages. 

Land  monopoly  enables  landlords  to  extract  excessive  prices. 
The  evils  so  caused  are  aggravated  by  certain  special  motives 
which  actuate  the  owners  and  tenants  of  land  in  rural  districts. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  cases  where  pride  of  ownership, 
or  love  of  sport  or  even  mere  inertia  prevent  an  owner  from 
selling  {e.g.,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  our  rural  schedules 
of  “  keeping  a  big  shoot  together  ”  as  a  phrase  employed  by 
a  landlord  in  giving  reasons  for  refusing  to  part  with  the  land 
required. 


*  See  p.  266.  See  also  Rural  Report,  Part  II. 
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It  will  readily  be  understood;  from  the  great  complexity  of 
considerations  involved  in  the  transfer  of  land,  as  well  as  from 
the  absence  of  exhaustive  particulars,  that  it  is  not  practicable 
with  the  resources  at  hand,  to  measure  the  difficulty  quantita¬ 
tively.  But  when  every  allowance  which  caution  can  suggest 
has  been  made,  the  evidence  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
reached  by  enquirers  during  the  course  of  the  last  three  genera¬ 
tions,  viz.,  that  in  a  number  of  cases  rural  land  is  unjustifiably 
withheld  from  public  use  altogether ;  that  the  prices  asked 
stifle  a  free  and  healthy  development  of  the  countryside  ;  and 
that  the  sums  obtained  from  the  community  by  landowners 
are  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amounts  contributed 
by  them  to  the  upkeep  of  the  public  service. 

Section  IV.— STATUTORY  BODIES  OTHER  THAN  LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  Local  Authorities  in  acquir¬ 
ing  land  for  public  undertakings  are  shared  by  other  bodies 
of  a  semi-public  character  which  have  a  statutory  right  to 
acquire  land  compulsorily.  These  bodies,  e.g.,  Railway 
Companies,  Gas  and  Water  Companies,  etc.,  are  given  com¬ 
pulsory  powers  to  acquire  land  by  Parliament ;  hence  they  are 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  Local  Authorities  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  land  required  for  their  undertakings. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  railway  companies,  their  share¬ 
holders  and  their  employees,  as  well  as  the  travelling  public, 
are  to-day  still  suffering  on  account  of  the  enormous  sums 
that  were  paid  for  land  during  the  period  of  railway  con¬ 
struction  in  this  country.  These  purchases  of  land  were  all 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolida¬ 
tion  Act,  1845,  which  incorporated  the  corresponding  sections 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  The  large  sums  paid  by  railway 
companies  for  the  land  they  acquired  were,  no  doubt, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  compensation  as  laid 
down  by  this  Act  lead  to  larger  awards  being  given  than 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  In  Section  VI.  of  the  Railway 
Clauses  Act,  1845,  the  basis  of  compensation  is  laid  down  as 
follows  : 
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‘  .  .  .  and  the  Company  shall  make  to  the  owners  and  occupiers 

of  .  .  .  lands  taken  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Railway,  or  in¬ 
juriously  affected  by  the  construction  thereof  full  compensation  for  the 
value  of  the  lands  so  taken  or  used.  .  . 

The  word  “  full  ”  is  an  addition  to  the  wording  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  direction  to  the  jury  or  arbitrator  that 
when  a  Railway  Company  is  a  party  to  a  compensation  case  they  are 
to  lean  to  the  side  of  liberality.’* 

The  following  passage  in  the  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Lord 
Brampton  f  (Sir  Henry  Hawkins),  describes  vividly  the 
difficulties  the  railway  companies  encountered  : 

Railway  Companies  were  especially  plundered  in  the  exorbitant 
valuation  of  lands,  and  therefore  an  advocate,  who  could  check  the 
valuers  by  cross  examination,  was  sought  after.  Juries  were  always 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  generally  gave  liberal  compensation, 
altogether  apart  from  the  market  value.  Experts,  such  as  land  agents 
and  surveyors,  were  always  in  request,  and,  indeed,  these  experts  in 
value  caused  the  most  extravagant  amounts  to  be  awarded.  Even  the 
mean  sum  between  highest  and  lowest  was  a  monstrously  unfair  guide, 
for  one  old  expert  used  to  instruct  his  pupils  that  the  only  true  principle 
in  estimating  value  was  to  ask  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  business 
or  other  property  was  worth,  because,  he  said,  the  other  side  will  be 
sure  to  try  and  cut  you  down  one-half,  and  then  probably  offer  to 
split  the  difference.  If  you  accept  that,  you  will,  of  course,  get  one- 
quarter  more  than  you  could  by  stating  what  you  really  wanted.  No 
one  could  deal  with  the  real  value,  because  there  was  no  such  thing 
known  in  the  Compensation  Court. 

Railway  companies,  though  they  have  been  relieved  in 
some  respects,  are  still  called  on  to  pay  heavy  sums  as  com¬ 
pensation,  and  as  costs  for  arbitration. 

A  railway  company  acquires  land  under  the  Authority  of 
its  Special  Act,  and  is  subject  to  the  procedure  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  when  compensation  to  the  owner  is  assessed, 
but  in  many  cases  the  requirements  of  Section  92  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  (as  to  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  any  building) 
have  been  modified,  as  also  Section  127  (as  to  the  sale  of 
superfluous  lands  within  a  certain  time).  Light  railways 
(under  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896),  get  relief  in  other 
directions.  Power  to  acquire  land  is  in  their  case  obtained 

*  Freeman,  “  Law  and  Practice  of  Compensation,”  p.  151. 

'•  ^Nelson,  1904,  page  181  et  seq. 
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by  the  order  of  the  Light  Railways  Commissioners  which 
authorises  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The  order  has 
only  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  are  important  variations  under  the  Light  Railways 
Act  from  the  provisions  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  in  the 
method  of  assessing  compensation,  the  chief  being  : 

(1)  All  cases  of  disputed  compensation  to  be  settled  by  a  single 
arbitrator  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  parties  or  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

(2)  Costs  applicable  to  such  arbitrations  to  be  limited  in  accordance 
with  Board  of  Trade  rules.  Such  rules  to  provide  when  the  costs  of 
counsel  will  be  allowed.  (See  “Light  Railways  (Costs)  Rules,  1898.”) 

(3)  Betterment  is  recognised.  “  The  arbitrator  shall  have  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  remaining  and  contiguous  lands  and  here¬ 
ditaments  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor  may  be  benefited  by  the 
proposed  light  railway.” 

(4)  The  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  is  applied.  This  gives  the  Arbitrator 
a  freer  hand  in  awarding  costs  than  he  would  have  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts. 

While  the  promoters  of  light  railways  enjoy  these  cheapen¬ 
ing  variations  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  they  do  not  (unless 
they  get  a  special  act)  get  the  advantages  of  the  other  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  (Section  92  and  127)  we  have 
noted  above. 

The  difficulties  which  they  have  experienced  have  long 
been  felt  by  the  railway  companies.  The  weighty 
memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  Kaye  Butter- 
worth,  the  General  Manager  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway, 
in  1908,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  behalf  of  the  Railway 
Companies  Association,  seems  worthy  of  special  notice  not 
only  as  showing  the  neccessity  for  alteration  in  the  law  wffiich 
will  cheapen  the  cost  of  land  needed  by  railway  companies, 
but  also  as  testifying  to  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the 
recent  modifications  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  in  the  cases 
which  we  have  enumerated.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  memo¬ 
randum  recommends  : 

(1)  That  in  acquiring  lands  for  extensions  or  improvements,  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  substituted  for  the 
express  authority  of  Parliament. 
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(2)  That  statutory  recognition  should  he  given  to  the  principle  of 
betterment. 

(3)  That  ;i»y  addition  being  made  on  account  of  the  purchase  being 
compulsory  should  be  forbidden. 

(4)  That  the  Tribunal  for  assessing  compensation  should  be  a  single 
arbitrator  (an  expert),  but  preferably  not  a  surveyor  in  practice. 

(5)  That  the  arbitrator  should  act,  as  far  as  possible,  on  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  that  he  should  be  empowered  to  disallow 
any  costs  unnecessarily  incurred. 

(6)  That  a  claimant  to  whom  less  is  awarded  than  the  amount 
offered  by  the  Company  before  Arbitration  should  pay  the  costs  of 
the  Company  subsequent  to  the  offer,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
arbitrator. 

(7)  Promoters  should  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  portion  only  of 
buildings,  and 

(8)  That  it  should  be  possible  to  acquire  easements  without  being 
compelled  to  take  the  freehold. 

Section  V.— ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORI¬ 
TIES  IN  ADVANCE  OF  IMMEDIATE  NEEDS. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  the  evidence  we  have 
received  as  to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land,  there  is 
one  other  matter  that  deserves  special  attention. 

There  is  a  widespread  desire  that  municipalities,  in  purchas¬ 
ing  land,  should  not  be  bound  by  their  immediate  necessities, 
but  should  be  empowered  to  purchase  it  with  a  view  to 
future  needs. 

This  is  quite  apart  from  the  idea  of  “  recoupment  ”  in 
connection  with  a  particular  improvement — where  an  addi¬ 
tional  area  is  acquired,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kingsway 
improvements,  adjoining  the  improved  area — in  order  to  recoup 
the  Authority  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 

Three  main  reasons  are  advanced  for  the  suggested  reform. 
First,  if  the  Local  Authority  buys  up  areas  of  land  while 
yet  undeveloped,  it  will  be  able  to  provide  for  future  public 
needs  without  the  necessity  for  the  public  purchase  of  land 
that  has  already  acquired  a  high  value. 

Again,  the  possession  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  area 
will  enable  the  Authority  better  to  control  future  development 
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There  is  this  further  advantage,  that  land  bought  in  this  way 
while  it  has  only  agricultural  value  will,  with  the  expansion 
of  the  town  in  that  district,  increase  in  value  and  provide  a 
source  of  income  to  the  public  authority.  In  this  way  the 
community  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  increment  in  value 
it  has  itself  created. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  Estate,  which,  acquired  some  centuries  ago,  pro¬ 
duced  a  sum  of  approximately  £100,000  during  the  year  1911— 
1912. 

Many  German  towns  provide  excellent  examples  of  the 
better  town-planning  and  other  benefits  that  result  from  the 
municipal  ownership  of  land  ;  while  it  is  obvious  that  the 
burdens  on  the  community  will  be  lightened  if  the  increment 
in  land  value  accrues  to  the  public  funds. 

From  some  quarters  certain  possible  disadvantages  are 
urged.  The  objections  are  on  the  grounds  that  municipalities 
may  acquire  land  that  may  subsequently  depreciate  in  value, 
and  that  large  purchases  of  lands  by  public  authorities  may 
open  the  door  to  the  play  of  corrupt  influences. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  is  suggested  that 
municipalities  may  lose  by  “  speculating  ”  in  land.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Bill  of  Mr.  Harvey,  this 
was  urged  by  several  members  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Thus  Sir  A.  Cripps  (now  Lord  Parmoor),  in  moving  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill,  described  it  as  a  measure 

To  enable  the  London  County  Council  to  expend  upon  the  most 
speculative  purpose  of  acquiring  undeveloped  land  a  sum  which  might 
be  two  or  three  times  the  National  Debt. 

This  view  was  emphasised  by  Mr.  Pretyman,  who  said  : 

So  far  as  the  policy  of  municipal  authorities  becoming  the  largest 
speculative  landowners  in  the  district  is  concerned,  my  remedy  would 
be  to  let  new  members  obtain  a  majority  on  these  Local  Authorities 
and  let  them  carry  out  that  principle,  and  I  think  nothing  would 
tend  more  to  cure  the  electors  of  their  madness  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

It  is  quite  true  that  land  speculation  is  a  risky  business, 
and  we  have  had  ample  evidence  to  show  that  unwise  buying 
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of  land  by  private  speculators  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  proper  development  of  that  land  at  a  subsequent  period. 
There  are  many  cases  where  a  high  price  has  been  paid  for 
land  which  was  thought  to  have  an  immediate  building  value, 
that  value  has  not  materialised,  and  the  land  has  remained 
uncovered  for  years.  In  some  cases  to  recoup  themselves, 
and  to  avoid  loss  on  their  outlay,  the  mistaken  speculators 
have  had  to  crowd  the  land  unduly  with  cottages  to  extract 
the  last  farthing  from  it.  Many  a  suburban  slum  owes  its 
existence  to  this  cause. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  development  or  non¬ 
development  of  land  is  largely  determined  by  the  provision 
of  transit  facilities,  and  if  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  danger  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
local  authority  can  so  co-ordinate  its  land  purchases,  and 
provision  of  transit  facilities  as  to  make  an  early  demand 
for  the  land  practically  certain.  Municipal  land  ownership, 
town  planning,  and  the  building  up  of  the  system  of  transit, 
will  go  hand-in-hand,  and  each  will  help  the  others. 

On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  testimony  in  our  evidence  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  this  increase  in  the  power  of  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  resolution  of  the  Conference 
of  Urban  District  Councils,  we  quote  below,  the  use  of  the 
word  “  extended  ”  marks  their  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  Acquisition  of  Land  (Public  Authorities)  Bill. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  Urban  District  Councils  of 
England  and  Wales,  July  1912,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Land  (Public  Authorities)  Bill,  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  previous  April. 

Mr.  P.  Bindley  (Swinton  and  Pendlebury)  read  a  paper, 
in  which  occurred  this  passage  : 

As  representatives  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  provision  for 
social  needs  and  amenities,  most  of  us  will,  at  times,  have  felt  ourselves 
unable  to  do  that  which  foresight  often  suggests  we  should,  and  have 
left  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  when  necessity  absolutely,  compels 
that  something  should  be  done,  at  what  enhanced  cost  we  can  only 
surmise. 

After  discussion,  the  Conference  resolved  that : 
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Believing  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  existing  powers  of  Public 
Authorities  should  be  extended,  simplified,  and  cheapened,  this  Con¬ 
ference  refers  to  the  Executive  Council  for  consideration  and  report 
the  Acquisition  of  Land  (Public  Authorities)  Bill. 

The  municipal  officials  we  -have  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  have  naturally  confined  themselves  for  the 
most  part  to  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  against 
under  present  conditions  ;  but  the  majority  of  our  informants 
who  have  replied  on  more  general  lines  are  clearly  in  favour  of 
increasing  the  powers  of  Local  Authorities  in  this  direction. 

We  give  three  extracts  from  evidence  supplied  by  Town 
Clerks  which  show  the  desire  of  municipal  officials  that  Local 
Authorities  should  be  given  the  power  to  purchase  in  advance. 

Woolwich  (Mr.  Arthur  B.  Bryceson,  Town  Clerk). — I  would  suggest 
giving  power  to  Provincial  Corporations  and  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  to  acquire  land  generally,  both  by  agreement  and  compulsion, 
either  within  or  without  their  Borough  without  being  required  to  specify 
the  object  of  such  purchase,  and  providing  that  such  land,  when  pur¬ 
chased,  might  be  used  for  any  purposes  for  which  the  authority  has 
the  specific  power  to  use  land. 

Exeter  (Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Parry,  Town  Clerk). — Local  Authorities 
should  have  the  power  to  acquire  by  agreement  land  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Authority,  is  likely  to  be  required  for  public  purposes. 

Nelson  (Lancs.)  (Mr.  J.  H.  Baldwick,  Town  Clerk). — There  is  one 
reform  which,  I  think,  most  Municipal  Authorities  w  ill  agree  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  no  mere  alteration  of  procedure  will,  I  fear,  secure  it.  It  is 
the  removal  of  the  present  disability  to  purchase  land  except  for  specified 
requirements  under  statutory  powers.  A  general  power  to  purchase 
land  which  may  be  ultimately  required  for  public  purposes,  would 
enable  a  Corporation  to  buy  in  the  open  market  as  and  when  the  land 
is  offered,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  power  would  be  abused  or  exer¬ 
cised  without  sufficient  foresight  to  guard  against  loss  to  the  community. 

We  add  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  replies  to  Schedules 
A  and  B,  which  bear  on  this  matter  : 

Carlisle  (B.  109)  (Councillor). — Municipalities  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  acquire  land,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  their 
district,  the  rateable  value  to  be  the  determining  factor  where  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase  takes  place. 

Chatham  (B.  56)  (Alderman  and  Ex-Mayor). — I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  Municipalities  should  have  increased  powers  to  acquire  land  and 
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hold  the  same  in  anticipation  of  future  needs,  on  the  lines  of  the  Ac¬ 
quisition  of  Land  Bill  introduced  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 

Droitwich  (B.  135)  (Alderman  and  J.P.). — I  think  the  powers  of 
Municipalities  to  acquire  land  should  be  enlarged  and  the  procedure 
for  compulsory  purchase  simplified.  The  private  Bill  introduced  by 
several  members  last  session  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Last  July  an  estate  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  at  Redd  itch, 
and  my  Council  purchased  50  acres  at  less  than  4d.  per  square  yard, 
to  be  used  for  public  purposes.  Fortunately  the  Local  Government 
Board  gave  their  informal  approval,  and  a  good  stroke  of  business 
for  the  town  was  effected. 

West  Hartlepool  (B.  186)  (Alderman  and  J.P.).- — I  think  public 
representative  bodies  should  have  power  to  acquire  land  at  reasonable 
cost  for  public  purposes — that  growing  towns  should  be  able  to  pre¬ 
empt  for  probable  requirements  at  agricultural  value,  when  such  land 
is  approaching  the  development  period. 

Keighley  (B.  295). — Should  not  Municipalities  have  power  of 
acquisition  without  being  compelled  to  state  the  purpose  for  which 
required  ? 

Kettering  (B.  138)  (Alderman  and  J.P.) — It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  possible  for  Municipalities  to  be  able  to  acquire  land  for 
whatever  purpose  at  a  fair  value.  They  should  be  able  to  buy  tracts 
of  land  on  the  borders  of  towns  before  they  become  valuable,  at  their 
present  value. 

Loughborough  (B.146)  (Councillor). — Municipalities  should  have 
increased  powers  for  purchasing  land  and  freehold  property,  even  if 
not  required  for  immediate  use. 

Nuneaton  (B.  153)  (J.P.). — Municipalities  ought  to  have  powers  to 
acquire  land  without  having  to  specify  for  what  purpose  it  is  bought, 

Southport  (A.). — Whatever  reform  may  be  initiated  with  reference 
to  the  land,  the  writer — who  has  had  twenty  years’  experience  in 
municipal  government  and  municipal  problems — is  of  opinion  that 
very  little  or  no  progress  will  be  made  in  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem,  until  either  the  State  or  the  Municipality  is  vested  with 
poweis  to  acquire  land  by  the  acre,  either  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation 
of  the  Finance  Act,  1910,  or  some  other  equitable  method. 

York  (B.  317)  (Solicitor). — The  powers  should  be  extended  and  the 
procedure  simplified.  Corporations  should  be  allowed  to  buy  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs  to  do  so  cheaply,  ahead  of  their  present  necessities.  They 
can  never  buy  for  future  needs,  or  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  chance 
of  buying  cheaply.  They  always  have  to  satisfy  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  (unless  it  is  a  small  purchase  which  can  be  made  out  of  revenue) 
that  there  is  a  present  need  for  the  land  and  for  the  whoie  of  it. 
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Section  VI.— SUGGESTIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  FOR  REFORM  IN  THE  LAW. 

In  addition  to  tlieir  evidence  of  existing  difficulties,  we  have 
had  a  large  number  of  suggestions  from  our  informants  as  to 
desirable  reforms  in  the  law. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  these  in  detail,  since  in  general 
they  follow  the  same  lines.  They  may,  however,  be  summarised 
under  four  heads : 

(a)  Procedure  for  obtaining  compulsory  powers. 

( b )  Procedure  under  which  compensation  is  assessed. 

(c)  Alterations  in  the  principle  of  compensation. 

(d)  Power  to  buy  land  in  advance. 

Under  each  head  we  shall  give  one  or  more  extracts 
typical  of  the  proposals  our  informants  have  put  forward. 

(a)  Procedure  for  Obtaining  Compulsory  Powers. 

With  regard  to  (a)  two  main  suggestions  are  made.  The 
first  that  the  method  of  proceeding  by  means  of  an  Order 
from  a  Government  Department  should  be  substituted  for 
the  procedure  by  Private  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  second, 
that  general  powers  should  be  conferred  on  Local  Authorities 
-similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
under  the  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  Act* — to  acquire,  land  for 
certain  specified  purposes  without  resorting  to  Parliament  or 
a  Government  Department. 

Thus,  in  the  Memorandum  already  quoted, f  Mr.  A.  B. 
Bryceson,  Town  Clerk  of  Woolwich,  writes  : 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  acquisition,  1  think  it  most  desirable 
that  the  necessity  of  going  to  Parliament,  either  by  Bill  or  Provisional 
Order,  and,  consequently  of  accurately  describing  beforehand  the  land 
required,  and  incurring  the  great  cost  involved  in  this  procedure,  should 
be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Taylor,  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol,  in  a  valu¬ 
able  Memorandum  prepared  for  this  Committee,  says : 

*  See  pp.  227,  294.  See  also  reply  from  Council  of  Surveyors’  Institu¬ 
tion,  p.  2119. 

f  See  p.  292. 
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In  all  cases  in  which  Local  Authorities  are  authorised  to  acquire  land 
under  public  general  Acts,  the  appropriate  Government  Department 
should,  after  local  enquiry,  be  authorised  to  issue  an  Order  granting 
compulsory  powers  without  the  necessity  for  confirmation  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  landowner  will  be  protected  against  any  misuse  of  the 
Local  Authority’s  powers  by  means  of  the  local  enquiry. 

In  reference  to  the  second  suggestion,  we  quote  the  following 
from  a  Memorandum  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Hunter,  L.L.D., 
W.S.,  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh  : 

A  general  Act  should  be  passed  conferring  compulsory  powers  upon 
Town  Councils  and  County  Councils  to  take  land  within  their  juris¬ 
diction  for  certain  specified  purposes  upon  payment  of  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  applicable  for  the  time 
being.  This  would  undoubtedly  save  much  expense,  and  the  interests 
of  owners  and  other  parties  affected  could  be  duly  safeguarded.  .  .  . 
The  purposes  for  which  these  powers  would  be  conferred  would  be 
limited — e.g.,  to  street  widenings,  roadways,  public  parks,  play-grounds, 
or  open  spaces.  These  are  unremunerative,.  and  could  not  injure  any 
person,  provided  the  interests  of  owners  and  occupiers  were  fairly 
compensated. 

(b)  Procedure  under  which  Compensation  is  Assessed. 

The  suggestions  we  have  received  under  this  head  all  point 
to  a  simplification  and  cheapening  of  the  procedure,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  a  revision  of  the  provisions  that  render  a 
Local  Authority  liable,  in  almost  every  case,  for  the  whole 
costs  of  the  arbitration. 

We  quote  a  few  typical  suggestions  bearing  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Taylor,  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol,  writes  : 

Cases  of  disputed  compensation  should  be  assessed  by  a  single 
arbitrator.  He  might  be  appointed  by  the  Department  issuing  the 
Order,  or,  preferably,  he  might  be  the  District  Valuer  for  the  purposes 
of  the  duties  on  land  values.  The  advantage  of  employing  that  officer 
would  be  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  actual  local  values,  which 
frequently  differ  from  merely  theoretical  values. 

Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Parry,  Town  Clerk  of  Exeter,  writes  : 

The  cost  of  arbitration  proceedings  should  be  reduced.  This  could 
be  effected  by  the  appointment  of  a  single  arbitrator  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  the  issue  of  a  scale  of  costs  similar  to,  though 
not  necessarily  identical  with,  the  scale  issued  for  arbitration  proceed¬ 
ings  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 
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Mr.  L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk  of  Salford,  writes  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  procedure  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts 
requires  alteration  as  follows,  namely : 

t>y  the  appointment  on  a  permanent  tribunal  of  persons  who 
are  in  a  position  of  complete  independence  of  either  vendor  or 
purchaser,  and  who  could  be  called  upon  by  either  party  to  assess 
compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  Or,  in  lieu,  that  the 
“  referees  ”  appointed  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910, 
should  be  the  tribunal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Baldwick,  Town  Clerk  of  Nelson,  writes  : 

I  would  suggest  that  the  costs  of  arbitrations  should  follow  the  award, 
as  the  provisions  of  Section  34  of  the  Act  of  1845  are  a  direct  incentive 
to  property  owners  to  speculate  in  arbitration,  on  a  two-to-one  chance 
of  the  Local  Authority  having  to  bear  the  entire  costs. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  York¬ 
shire,  writes  : 

I  submit  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  that  in  cases  where  a 
sufficient  offer  has  been  made  by  the  promoters  before  arbitration  and 
that  offer  has  been  refused,  and  the  promoters  have  consequently  been 
driven  to  arbitration,  the  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  arbitration  should 
be  thrown  upon  the  claimant  unless  he  recovers  a  larger  sum  than  that 
offered  to  him  by  the  promoters  before  the  arbitration  and  refused  by 
him. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Oliver,  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
writes  : 

It  would  not  be  inequitable,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  by  legisla¬ 
tion  that  claimants  should  make  unconditional  claims,  stating  the 
amount  they  require  for  their  interest  in  the  land  for  which  notice 
to  treat  is  given,  and  that  in  the  event  of  no  such  claim  being  made  or 
of  any  such  claim  being  greater  than  the  amount  awarded,  each  party 
should  bear  their  own  costs  of  the  arbitration,  and  the  costs  of  the 
arbitrator  should  be  borne  by  the  parties  in  equal  proportions. 

(c)  Alterations  in  the  Principle  of  Compensation. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  compensation  should 
be  assessed,  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  suggestions  from 
different  quarters,  as  to  what  would  constitute  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  addition  of  10  per  cent, 
to  the  purchase  price,  when  all  “  possible  elements  of  value  ” 
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—as  the  Town  Clerk  of  one  large  borough  puts  it — have  been 
taken  into  account,  is  illogical,  and  should  be  abolished.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  minority  of  our  informants  are  prepared 
to  allow  some  percentage  on  account  of  the  purchase  being 
compulsory. 

Of  the  Public  Officials  who  replied  to  our  queries,  nearly 
all  make  the  suggestion  that  the  purchase  price  should  be 
based  on  the  valuation  made  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act, 
1910.  Many  of  them  suggest  that  deductions  should  be  made 
from  the  compensation  to  cover  any  benefit  due  to  betterment. 

Of  eighty-two  suggestions  made  in  reply  to  Schedule  B., 
sixteen  are  in  favour  of  the  valuation  under  the  Finance 
Act,  1909-10 ;  eighteen  regard  the  rateable  value  as  a  fair 
basis  ;  twenty-six  suggest  “  market  value  ”  ;  six  would 
leave  a  Land  Court  to  fix  the  price  ;  seven  suggest  “  present 
value,”  plus  a  small  percentage.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
majority  suggest  a  fixed  number  of  years’  purchase,  ranging 
from  twenty  to  forty. 

(d)  Power  to  Buy  Land  in  Advance. 

Suggestions  under  this  head  have  already  been  discussed 
in  Section  V. 

Section  VII.— CONCLUSIONS  AND  PROPOSALS  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE. 

As  stated  at  the  end  of  Section  III.  of  this  Chapter,  we 
have  been  convinced,  by  the  evidence  put  before  us,  that  the 
law  relating  to  compulsory  purchase  needs  amendment.  In 
this  Section  we  propose  to  indicate  the  causes  which,  in  our 
opinion,  have  led  to  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  law, 
and  to  suggest  certain  remedies.  We  deal  with  these  matters 
under  six  heads  : 

(а)  The  method  of  obtaining  compulsory  powers. 

(б)  The  tribunal  for  assessing  compensation. 

(c)  The  basis  of  compensation. 

(d)  “  Part  only  ”  of  properties  to  be  acquired. 
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(e)  Purchase  of  land  in  advance  of  immediate  needs. 

(/)  Repeal  of  certain  existing  statutes  or  parts  of  exist¬ 
ing  statutes. 

(a)  Compulsory  Powers 

In  our  view,  the  present  procedure  for  obtaining  compulsory 
powers  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  means  of  a 
Provisional  Order  confirmed  by  Parliament,  is  too  cumbrous 
and  costly  and  forms  a  serious  check  on  the  carrying  out  of 
improvements  and  on  development  generally.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  when  the  authority  is  a  small  one,  and  its 
resources  consequently  are  not  very  great.  We  have  had 
ample  evidence  that  many  necessary  improvements  in  smaller 
urban  districts  have  been  abandoned  because  the  resources  of 
the  community  are  too  slender  to  enable  it  successfully  to 
overcome  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  compulsory 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognise  that  in  the  case  of 
vast  undertakings  and  in  the  case  of  developments  that  are 
likely  to  have  a  considerable  influence  over  existing  conditions, 
some  check  may  be  justified. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  provisions  inserted  in 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  a  Provisional  Order  is 
confirmed  by  a  Government  Department  in  lieu  of  Parliament 
itself.  This  procedure  is  considerably  more  expeditious  and 
much  cheaper  than  the  other  two  methods  mentioned  above, 
and  might  with  great  advantage  be  extended  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  cases. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  whereby  certain  Local  Authorities  are 
empowered  to  acquire  land  for  street  widening  without  being 
compelled  to  resort  to  Parliament,  might  with  great  advantage 
be  extended  to  other  places  than  London,  and  the  scope  of  its 
operation  might  also  be  enlarged. 

While  we  approve  of  the  principle  of  permitting  the  Local 
Authority  in  certain  cases  to  acquire  land  compulsorily,  we 
feel  that  the  procedure  under  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act 
for  assessing  the  amount  of  compensation  requires  radical 
reform.  We  would  point  out  that  the  Council  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyor’s  Institution  approve  of  the  principle  of  this  Act,  and 
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suggest  its  extension.  They  are  also  in  accord  with  our  view 
that  the  tribunal  and  procedure  provided  are  not  satisfactory. 
We  therefore  recommend  the  following  changes  in  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  for  obtaining  compulsory  powers 
and  the  bodies  to  whom  compulsory  powers  should  be  given. 

(1) — Bodies  to  whom  Compulsory  Powers  may  he  Given. 

We  recommend  that  to  the  following  persons  or  bodies 
compulsory  powers  should  be  given,  according  to  the  methods 
prescribed  below  : 

1.  Government  Departments. 

2.  Local  Authorities. 

3.  Local  public  bodies  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  particular  public  services  (e.g.,  Water 
Boards,  Dock  Boards.) 

4.  Bodies  constituted  by  special  statute  for  a  semi¬ 
public  purpose  (e.g.,  Railway  Companies,  Gas  and  Water 
Companies,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies). 

5.  Public  Utility  Societies,  which  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  houses  or  small  holdings,  and  whose  profit 
is  limited  to  5  per  cent. 

The  case  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Co-operative  Societies, 
and  Trade  Unions  requiring  land  for  the  erection  of  halls, 
institutes,  etc.,  will  be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  II. 

(2) — Procedure  for  Obtaining  Compulsory  Powers. 

Further  we  recommend : 

1.  That  County  Councils,  the  Councils  of  County 
Boroughs,  and  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  with 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000  should  be  given  powers 
to  acquire  land  compulsorily  at  any  time  and  without  it 
being  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  authority 
in  the  following  cases  : 

(a)  Street  or  road  widenings,  provision  of  roads, 
and  other  road  improvements. 

( b )  The  provision  of  schools  and  school  play¬ 
grounds,  baths,  wash-houses,  offices  to  be  used  by 
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such  authority,  municipal  halls,  fire  stations,  depots 
for  work  departments,  police  stations,  markets, 
hospitals,  and  other  purposes  of  a  similar  character. 

2.  That,  subject  to  the  preceding  section,  the  bodies 
indicated  above  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  compulsory 
powers  by  means  of  an  Order  of  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Government  Department  should  decline  to 
give  permission  for  compulsory  powers  for  undertakings 
the  novelty  or  magnitude  of  which  appear  to  make  it 
advisable  that  they  should  first  receive  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  In  such  case,  or  if  for  any  othef  reason  the 
Government  Department  declined  to  make  the  Order, 
it  should  be  open  to  the  party  applying  to  obtain  such 
power  by  means  of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  as  at 
present. 

3.  That  in  any  case  where  compulsory  powers  are 
sought  by  means  of  a  private  bill,  the  procedure  for 
obtaining  Parliamentary  powers  should  be  reformed  bv 
substituting  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  for 
the  Committee  of  each  House,  by  amending  the  Standing 
Orders,  by  enabling  a  private  bill  to  be  carried  over  from 
session  to  session,  by  reducing  or  abolishing  House  Fees, 
and  by  giving  the  Joint  Committee  power  to  penalise 
vexatious  opposition  with  costs,  and  to  limit  the  number 
of  counsel  and  expert  witnesses  engaged. 

( b )  Tribunal  for  Assessing  Compensation 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  tribunals  and 
forms  of  procedure  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  assess¬ 
ing  compensation  in  the  case  of  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  (we  refer  more  especially  to  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts 
under,  which  the  majority  of  claims  are  determined),  we  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  much  could  be  done  to  bring 
about  more  equitable  findings  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land,  if  radical  changes  were  made 
with  regard  to  these. 

We  may  recall  the  forms  of  Tribunal  provided  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  and  subsequent  Acts  : 
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(1)  Sheriff’s  Jury. 

(2)  Two  Justices  or  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

(3)  Two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire ;  or, 

A  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  parties ;  or, 

A  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment. 

( 1 ) — Sheriff's  Jury. 

In  our  view  this  form  of  tribunal  is  highly  undesirable. 
In  the  first  place  the  questions  it  is  called  upon  to  deter¬ 
mine  are  of  a  very  technical  nature,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  untrained  minds  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusions,  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  always 
a  risk  that  a  jury  may  give  way  to  sentiment  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  purse.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  were  informed 
by  a  surveyor  of  eminence  that  if  he  had  a  client,  who  w7as  a 
claimant  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  and  who  had  a  shaky 
case,  or  who  happened  to  be  a  poor  widow,  he  always  advised 
that  the  claim  should  be  referred  to  a  jury. 

(2) — Two  Justices  or  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

Although  a  tribunal  such  as  this  is  certainly  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  a  jury,  in  our  view  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
desirable,  because  it  lacks  the  necessary  technical  knowledge. 
Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  matters  dealing  with  the 
apportionment  of  rents,  and  the  determination  of  claims 
where  the  amount  is  less  than  £50,  or  the  interest  in  the  land 
does  not  exceed  a  yearly  tenancy,  are  referred  to  this 
tribunal  ;  we  are  informed  that  under  the  first  and  last  head 
the  questions  at  issue  often  involve  very  considerable  sums 
of  money. 

(3) — Arbitrators . 

The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  and  several  other 
Acts  provide  that  in  the  event  of  the  parties  being  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  single  arbitrator,  each  party  is  to  appoint 
his  own  arbitrator  and  the  two  arbitrators  are  to  appoint  an 
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umpire  to  whom  the  questions  shall  be  submitted  in  the  event 
of  their  being  unable  to  agree. 

In  our  view  such  a  procedure  has  little  to  commend  it.  The 
evidence  we  have  received  goes  to  show  that  in  practice  the 
arbitrators  thus  appointed  make  little  pretence  of  preserv¬ 
ing  a  judicial  state  of  mind  and  are  usually  the  persons  who 
have  conducted  the  preliminary  bargaining  prior  to  the 
arbitration.  One  of  the  results  of  their  appointment  is  to 
preclude  them  from  giving  evidence  at  the  reference,  and  in 
this  way  the  costs  of  the  arbitration  are  increased,  because  it 
becomes  necessary  to  call  in  other  surveyors  to  give  the 
evidence  that  they  were  otherwise  fitted  to  give. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  April  19th,  1912,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
instructive  criticism  on  the  proposal  therein  made  (second 
Schedule)  for  the  appointment  of  a  single  arbitrator  to  settle 
claims  for  compensation. 

Sir  A.  Cripps  (now  Lord  Parmoor)  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that : 

It  is  enormously  important  as  between  the  owner  and  the  Local 
Authority,  that  we  should  have,  as  far  as  possible,  a  cheap  method 
and  an  easy  method,  and  a  method  which,  if  it  works,  would  be  equitable 
and  not  'prejudice  the  result. 

In  our  opinion  there  are  strong  objections  to  referring  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  those  arising  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  to 
professional  men  in  private  practice.  In  saying  this  we  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  casting  no  slur  upon 
a  great  profession,  whose  reputation  for  integrity  stands 
second  to  none.  But  in  the  case  of  a  surveyor  who  at  one 
time  acts  on  behalf  of  some  particular  body  or  person,  and 
at  another  sits  as  arbitrator  to  determine  some  question  of 
value  in  which  that  body  or  person  is  a  party,  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  avoid  an  unconscious  bias. 

Lord  Alexander  Thynne,  in  the  debate  referred  to  above, 
talked  about  “  the  natural  professional  bias  against  the  Local 
Authority,”  and  urged  the  Government  to  substitute  for  the 
present  system 
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another  tribunal  similar  to  the  Commercial  Court  that  was  instituted 
some  years  ago,  to  which  the  great  question  of  compensation  for  land 
should  go,  and,  if  necessary,  later  before  a  jury,  but  certainly  before  a 
jury  presided  over  by  either  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  or  somebody 
of  the  same  standing.  Being  a  permanent  official  of  a  Court  of  that 
sort,  the  judge  would  acquire  a  mass  of  experience  which  would  enable 
him  to  deal  with  justice  and  equity,  not  merely  with  the  vendor’s 
property,  but  also  the  purchasing  Local  Authority. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  permanent  tribunal,  cheap  and 
easy  of  access,  with  wide  powers  in  respect  of  limiting  evidence 
and  disallowing  costs,  should  be  substituted  for  the  present 
procedure.  Such  a  tribunal  would  take  the  form  of  a  Court 
or  a  Commission  combining  a  strong  judicial  element  with 
expert  members.  These  latter  should  be  professional  men  not 
in  private  practice  who  would  be  retained  in  the  service  of 
the  Court  or  Commissioners,  thus  adding  independence  of 
judgment  to  their  professional  skill.  We  had  intended  to 
recommend  a  Court,  but  the  proposals  of  the  Government  to 
constitute  a  body  of- Judicial  Land  Commissioners  for  dealing 
with  questions  of  tenure  and  compensation  fully  meet  our 
views.  We  deal,  in  detail,  with  the  question  of  costs  in  our 
recommendations  below. 

Therefore  we  make  the  following  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  tribunal  for  assessing  compensation,  its  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  costs. 

Tribunal  and  Procedure. 

(a)  That  in  all  cases  where  land  is  acquired  under 
compulsory  powers,  the  final  determination  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  the  assessment  of  the  compensation  for 
severance  and  disturbance  due  to  the  claimant,  and  the 
apportionment  of  the  compensation  as  between  several 
claimants,  should  be  determined  by  the  Judicial  Land 
Commissioners. 

( b )  That  the  procedure  for  determining  the  amount 
of  compensation  for  the  land  taken  should  be  as  follows  : 

(1)  At  the  time  of  applying  for  compulsory  powers 
the  promoters  should  serve  a  notice  on  the  District 
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Valuer  and  -all  interested  persons,  as  to  the  lands 
to  be  acquired. 

(2)  It  and  when  the  compulsory  powers  are  ob¬ 
tained,  the  District  Valuer  should  assess  the  market 
value  of  the  property  to  be  acquired,  as  at  the  time 
of  the  application  for  compulsory  powers,  provided 
that  where  the  owners  or  persons  interested  are 
unable  to  agree  to  the  valuation  they  should  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Land  Commissioners 
against  the  valuation  of  the  District  Valuer. 


Costs. 

As  to  costs  we  recommend  that : 

(a)  A  scale  of  costs  and  fees  in  compensation 
cases  should  be  prepared  by  the  Commissioners. 

( b )  It  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  award  the  whole  costs  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  any  proportion  as  between  the  promoters 
and  the  claimants,  provided  that,  when  the 
finding  of  the  Commissioners  is  less  than  the 
offer  made  by  the  promoters,  the  costs  should 
be  paid  by  the  claimant,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Commissioners. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  should  have  discretion 
to  limit  the  number  of  witnesses  and  to  exclude 
counsel. 


(<■)  The  Basis  of  Compensation 

(1)  Purchase  Price  of  Lands  Taken. 

Having  indicated  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  we  desire  to 
see  established  to  deal  with  compensation  cases,  we  propose 
to  consider  the  basis  on  which  the  compensation  itself  should 

be  assessed. 

The  actual  wording  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845,  in 
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reference  to  the  basis  of  compensation  is  a  .  .  .  the  value 
of  the  land  to  be  purchased”  (Section  63).  No  further 
interpretation  of  the  word  ‘‘  value  ”  is  contained  in  the  Act 
itself,  but  it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  ‘‘  value  to  the 
owner,”  and,  as  a  study  of  compensation  cases  will  readily 
show,  this  phrase  has  resulted  in  owners  getting  compensation  in 
excess  of  any  fair  value  of  the  land  taken.  We  have  already 
indicated  some  of  the  various  ways  in  which  “  value  to  the 
owner”  has  been  interpreted. 

The  object  of  any  modification  of  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pensation  ought  to  be  to  ensure  that  the  public,  when  buying 
land,  should  no  longer  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  a  private  purchaser. 

The  evidence  we  have  received  from  all  quarters  convinces 
us  that  this  is  not  the  case  under  existing  conditions.  Besides 
the  opinions  of  municipal  officials  themselves  and  the  pub¬ 
lished  records  of  arbitration  cases,  we  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  many  surveyors  who  have  been  engaged 
on  behalf  of  both  promoters  and  claimants.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  stands  gives  such  a 
liberal  construction  to  the  phrase  <£  value  to  the  owner  ”  that 
the  public  interest  suffers  and  the  provision  of  public  services 
is  hindered  and  obstructed. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  present  method 
of  arriving  at  the  value  of  lands  taken  enables  owners,  through 
the  skill  of  competing  witnesses  and  counsel,  to  obtain  ex¬ 
cessive  prices,  and  practically  to  defeat  the  object  of  compul¬ 
sory  powers  which  ought  to  be  to  enable  land  to  be  bought 
by  compulsion  for  public  purposes  at  its  fair  market  value. 
It  is  recognised  almost  universally  that  this  has  led  to  the 
failure  of  the  system  of  arbitration  by  jury,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  a  less  degree  it  is  responsible  for  certain  disad¬ 
vantages  in  the  case  of  an  arbitrator  who  is,  at  other  times, 
engaged  in  professional  work.  To  secure  that  promoters  do 
not  pay  excessive  sums  for  compensation,  it  seems  best  that 
the  valuation  for  this  purpose  shoul  1  be  the  same  as  a  valuation 
on  other  grounds,  that  is,  that  there  should  not  be  a  principle 
of  valuation  that  is  used  only  for  compulsory  acquisition  of 
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land.  A  valuation  that  is  regarded  as  fair  for  other  purposes 
( i.e .  as  representing  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land)  should 
be  accepted  as  reasonable  for  public  purchase. 

We  have  had  a  large  number  of  suggestions  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  the  purchase  price  should  be  fixed.  The  most 
general  suggestion  is  that  “  market  value  ”  should  be  taken 
as  the  fair  basis.  Others  who  make  more  definite  sugges¬ 
tions  are  about  evenly  divided  between  the  capitalised  rate¬ 
able  value  and  the  valuation  under  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,  1910. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  purchase  price  at  the  same  figure  as 
that  on  which  rates  are  levied  may  be  attractive,  and  super¬ 
ficially  has  the  appearance  of  rough-and-ready  justice,  but  it 
is  open  to  grave  practical  objections. 

The  present  method  of  assessment  for  rating  purposes  is 
designed  to  show  on  the  valuation  list  no  more  than  the 
annual  value  of  the  existing  use  of  a  property. 

In  a  case,  therefore,  where  land  is  inadequately  used  or.  not 
used  at  all,  the  rateable  value  is  not  a  relevant  basis  for  capita¬ 
lisation.  Any  rateable  value  now  on  the  Valuation  List  can 
only  bear  an  accidental  relationship  to  the  real  capital  value 
of  the  property,  and  if  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  were  taken  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
compensation,  many  cases  of  spoliation  of  owners  would 
in  consequence  arise.  If  the  principle  upon  which  rateable 
value  is  now  ascertained  were  to  remain  unaltered,  no  re¬ 
valuation  would  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  happening.  A  piece 
of  ripe  building  land  used  actually  for  grazing  purposes  would 
still  fall  to  be  assessed  on  an  agricultural  basis,  and  even 
thirty  years’  purchase  of  this  rateable  value  would  be  perhaps 
but  a  fraction  of  its  real  value. 

With  regard  to  adopting  as  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid  that  figure  which  is  entered  as  the  total  value  ascer¬ 
tained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Finance 
(1909-10)  Act,  1910,  although  this  figure  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  capital  valuation  of  property  against  which  the 
owner  has  had  the  right  of  appealing,  there  may  be  cases 
where  he  has  not  exercised  that  right.  Moreover,  there  are 
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likely  to  be  instances  of  such  a  figure  becoming  out  of  date 
and,  either  increment  or  decrement  having  arisen,  the  owner 
or  the  public  may  be  unfairly  treated  by  the  hard  and  fast 
adoption  of  compensation  at  the  actual  figure  entered.  We 
think  it  is  essential  that  valuation  for  compensation  should 
be  made  as  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  compulsory 
powers.  The  principle  of  ascertaining  total  value  if  applied 
at  such  time  would  appear  to  be  the  fairest  basis  for  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  says  that  value  shall  be 

the  price  which  might  be  expected  to  be  realised  if  the  property 
were  sold  at  the  time  in  its  then  condition  in  the  open  market  by  a 
willing  seller. 

This  form  of  instruction  seems  to  us  to  eliminate  all  the 
undesirable  factors,  which  now  enable  owners  to  receive 
unreasonable  prices  for  their  properties,  and  at  the  same 
time  completely  to  protect  them  from  any  encroachment  upon 
their  just  rights.  The  amount  an  owner  would  receive  for 
his  property  on  this  basis  would  be  everything  that  he  could 
reasonably  expect  to  receive  in  the  ordinary  open  market ;  it 
would  include  those  elements  of  value  reasonably  to  be  ascribed 
to  “  special  adaptability,”  while  excluding  those  which  were 
due  to  the  demand  of  the  particular  Local  Authority  concerned 
in  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  addition  of  a  percentage  to  the  purchase 
price,  whatever  justification  there  may  have  been  when 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  money  were  less  common 
than  they  are  to-day  has  now  disappeared.  If  full  compensation 
on  a  fair  basis  is  given  to  owners  we  are  unable  to  see  why 
the  fact  that  land  is  being  acquired  for  the  public  good  should 
be  made  the  reason  for  an  additional  allowance  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  land  taken. 

(2)  Damage  to  Adjoining  Lands,  Severance,  and  Disturbance. 

Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  an  owner  whose 
land  is  taken  is  entitled  to  be  paid  compensation  for  any 
depreciation  or  injury  that  may  be  caused  to  any  contiguous 
land  not  acquired  that  may  belong  to  him.  This  frequently 
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forms  the  largest  part  of  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimant. 
The  point  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman,  K.C.,  in  his 
book,  “  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Compensation,”  p.  44. 

When  land  is  taken  from  an  owner  he  is  entitled  to  make  a  far  wider 
claim  for  damage  to  other  lands  than  when  no  lands  are  taken.  In 
this  case  he  is  entitled  to  claim  all  injury  and  depreciation  to  his  lands 
contiguous  to,  although  not  actually  adjoining  the  land  taken,  which 
arises,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise,  from  acts  done  by  the 
company  in  pursuance  of  their  powers  upon  or  in  connection  with  the 
land  so  taken.  The  right  to  compensation  applies  equally,  whether 
the  damage  is  caused  by  the  actual  construction  of  the  works  or  by  their 
.subsequent  user.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  these  rights  go  far 
indeed  beyond  the  rights  of  an  owner  who  suffers  damage,  but  none  of 
whose  land  is  taken.  In  practice,  if  land  has  been  taken,  the  only 
limitation  on  the  claim  for  consequential  damage  is  that  the  act 
causing  the  damage  must  be  authorised  by  the  promoters’  statutory 
powers. 

Although  a  claimant  may  give  evidence  of,  and  recover 
consequential  damage  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  the 
promoters  cannot  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  improvement 
they  may  bring  about  as  a  set-off  against  consequential 
damage. 

On  this  point  Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman,  K.C.,  says*  : 

He  (the  arbitrator)  has  no  right  to  set  off  benefits  received  as  against 
damage  caused  by  the  promoters.  For  instance,  if  a  railway  company 
obscure  a  window  of  a  shop,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  by  their  works 
they  have  so  improved  the  neighbourhood  as  to  increase  the  selling 
value  of  the  shop.  Nor,  if  they  depreciate  an  estate  by  an  embankment, 
can  they  set  off  the  improved  value  of  the  estate  for  building  purposes 
by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  a  station. 

In  our  view,  it  is  a  most  anomalous  state  of  things  that 
enables  an  owner  to  be  paid  compensation  not  only  for  land 
taken,  but  also  for  injurious  affection  to  other  lands  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  he  is  reaping  an 
advantage  owing  to  the  undertaking  of  public  works.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  very  least  reform 
that  should  be  made  in  the  law  of  compensation  is  that  any 
benefit  that  the  owner  may  derive  from  the  works  should  be 

*  “The  Law  and  Practice  of  Compensation,”  p.  87  (1897). 
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set  off  against  compensation  he  may  receive  for  depreciation. 
And,  no  doubt,  logically  it  would  be  fairest  for  both  better¬ 
ment  and  depreciation  to  be  included  in  the  award.  But 
if  this  were  done,  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  where  better¬ 
ment  would  equal  or  exceed  the  value  of  the  lands  taken, 
plus  the  depreciation  to  other  lands,  and  in  this  case,  in 
addition  to  having  his  lands  acquired  compulsorily,  the 
owner  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  It  is 
true  that  this  would  only  occur  when  the  construction  of  the 
works  would,  in  fact,  be  a  financial  advantage  to  the  owner, 
after  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  land  which  is  taken. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  an  owner  should  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  compulsory  betterment  of  his  property, 
unless  it  be  by  means  of  a  rate  levied  in  a  betterment 
area. 

The  position  of  adjoining  landowners,  whose  land  is  not 
taken,  must  also  be  considered,  not  only  with  regard  to  better¬ 
ment,  but  also  in  respect  of  consequential  damage. 

We  fail  to  see  why,  because  a  landowner  has  a  portion  of 
his  land  taken,  he  should  become  entitled  to  claim  for  any 
damage  caused  to  his  other  lands,  whereas  an  adjoining  owner 
who  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  land  taken — although 
possibly  suffering  a  much  more  extensive  loss — should  have 
no  claim  at  all.  Losses  of  this  kind  are  bound  to  occur  from 
time  to  time  even  without  the  intervention  of  any  statutory 
powers.  When  anyone  buys  land  this  is  one  of  the  risks 
which  he  must  expect,  and  does  expect,  to  meet.  So  far  as 
the  owner  whose  land  is  taken  is  concerned,  we  think  he  should 
be  compensated  for  his  land  and  for  damage  due  to  severance, 
but  as  regards  compensation  in  respect  of  the  effect  of  the 
construction  of  the  works  on  other  lands  belonging  to  him, 
he  ought  to  be  in  no  better  position  than  the  owners  of  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  no  part  of  which  is  taken  for  the  works. 

A  study  of  cases  in  which  consequential  damage  has  figured, 
together  with  the  evidence  we  have  received  in  regard  to 
the  working  of  betterment,  has  convinced  us  that  neither  of 
these  is  capable  of  being  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  in  consequence  the  owner  may  be  paid  a  sum 
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beyond  the  depreciation  caused  to  his  property,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  great  an  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
betterment  of  his  other  lands. 

When  part  only  of  an  owners  land  is  taken,  if  the  land 
remaining  in  his  possession  is  depreciated  in  value,  not  by 
reason  of  the  subsequent  user  of  the  land  taken  but  on  account 
of  the  physical  interference  with  his  lands,  in  our  opinion 
he  should  be  compensated.  Examples  of  such  cases  fre¬ 
quently  occur  where  a  strip  of  land  is  acquired  from  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  .land  belonging  to  one  owner  thereby 
severing  it  into  two  parts,  or  where,  by  reason  of  its  reduction 
in  size,  the  piece  of  land  left  in  the  owner’s  possession  cannot 
be  developed  so  profitably. 

In  our  view  compensation  should  also  be  paid  as  here¬ 
tofore  for  damage  caused  during  the  construction  of  the  works 
incident  to  the  undertaking. 

Apart  from  this  we  fail  to  see  why  he  should  be  treated 
differently  from  any  other  owner.  In  fairness  to  both  parties 
it  would  seem  that  allowances  for  betterment  and  conse¬ 
quential  damage  should  both  be  -included  in  the  award,  or 
both  should  be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  view  of  the 
considerations  advanced  above  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  omit  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  owner  or  lessee  of  property  may 
sustain  damage  by  reason  of  being  disturbed  in  his  possession 
or  occupancy  of  the  lands  taken.  Loss  sustained  by  reason 
of  this  disturbance  is  measurable  and  a  proper  subject  for 
compensation.  At  the  same  time,  the  law  should  see  that 
the  compensation  is  equitably  divided  as  between  the  -owner 
and  the  occupier.  Under  the  proposals  we  have  formulated, 
the  owner  will  receive  the  full  market  value  for  its  highest 
probable  use,  apart  from  the  demand  of  the  promoters.  If 
he  were  disposing  of  the  land  to  a  private  purchaser,  he  would, 
with  the  law  amended  as  we  suggest  in  Part  III.,  be  called 
upon  to  compensate  the  occupier  for  fixtures,  goodwill  and 
improvements.  An  allowance  in  respect  of  these  items  should 
be  made  to  the  lessee,  or  tenant,  from  the  compensation  paid 
by  the  promoters. 
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We  therefore  recommend  that  the  basis  of  compensation 
should  be  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  purchase  price  of  the  lands  and  buildings 
taken  should  be  the  value  which  they  might  be  expected 
to  realise  if  sold  in  the  open  market  by  a  willing  seller. 

(2)  Such  value  should  be  ascertained  as  at  the  date 
of  the  application  for  compulsory  powers,  or  where  such 
application  is  unneccesary,  at  the  date  when  the  notice 
of  intention  to  acquire  the  land  is  served  on  the  parties 
interested. 

(3)  No  compensation  should  be  allowed  for  conse¬ 
quential  damages  to  any  contiguous  lands  belonging  to 
the  claimant,  nor  should  account  be  taken  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  remaining  lands  of  the  claimant  may  be 
benefited  by  the  proposed  undertaking. 

(4)  No  additional  allowance  should  be  made  on  account 
of  the  purchase  being  compulsory.  The  owner  should  be 
awarded  a  sum  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
would  adequately  compensate  him  for  any  loss  due  solely 
to  the  severance  of  the  land  taken  from  adjoining  land. 

(5)  The  occupier  should  be  awarded  a  sum  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  would  adequately 
compensate  him  for  any  loss  or  expense  due  to  his  being 
disturbed  in  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  land  acquired. 

(d)  “  Part  Only  ”  of  Properties  to  be  Acquired. 

The  Lands  Clauses  Act  (Section  92)  reads  : 

“  And  be  it  enacted  that  no  party  shall  at  any  time  be  required  to 
sell  or  convey  to  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  a  part  only  of  any 
house  or  other  building  or  manufactory,  if  such  party  be  willing  and 
able  to  sell  and  convey  the  whole  thereof.” 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  since  1862  this  has  not 
applied  to  street  widenings  in  any  part  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  Housing  Act,  1890,  the  Development  and  Road  Improve¬ 
ments  Funds  Act,  1909,  and  many  special  Acts,  have  also 
abandoned  the  principle  contained  in  the  section  quoted  above. 
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and  provide  that  where  a  “  part  only  ”  can  be  taken  without 
material  detriment  to  the  remainder,  the  promoters  need  not 
purchase  the  whole. 

Whether  such  a  provision,  or  that  contained  in  the  London 
County  Council  (Tramways  and  Improvements)  Act,  1911,* 
works  better,  we  are  unable  to  judge. 

We  are  however  of  opinion  that  the  principle  embodied 
in  these  later  Acts  should  be  made  of  general  application  to 
all  properties  acquired  compulsorily. 

We  therefore  recommend  that : 

When  part  only  of  the  claimant’s  property  is  required  the 
promoters  should  not  necessarily  be  required  to  purchase  the 
whole. 

(e)  Purchase  of  Land  in  Advance. 

As  indicated  in  a  previous  section^,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  municipalities  should  have  power  to  acquire  land  in 
advance  of  their  immediate  requirements.  Further,  that 
tins  power  should  be  extended  to  government  departments, 
and  in  both  cases  the  power  to  hold  land  should  be  subject  to 
certain  conditions. 

We  therefore  recommend  that : 

(1)  Local  Authorities  and  Government  Departments 
should  be  authorised  to  acquire  land  by  private  treaty  or 
compulsory  purchase  in  advance  of  their  immediate 
needs,  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  have  statutory 
powers,  but  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  being  com¬ 
pulsory  it  should  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department.  The  Local  Authority  should  not  be 
required  to  specify  the  exact  purpose  to  which  the  land 
was  to  be  put. 

(2)  The  Local  Authority,  or  Department,  acquiring  land 
should  not,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  sanctioning 
authority,  be  allowed  to  sell  the  land  thus  acquired, 


See  pp.  234-35. 


t  See  pp.  289-93. 
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but  they  should  have  power  to  grant  leases  of  such  land 
for  buildings  or  other  purposes. 

(3)  That  no  Local  Authorities  should  be  empowered  to 
borrow  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land,  except  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament  or  the  Local  Government  Board  as  at 
present. 

(/)  Repeal  of  certain  existing  Statutes  or  parts  of  existing 

Statutes. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  proposals  involve  drastic  alterations 
in  the  procedure  for  obtaining  compulsory  powers,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  fixing  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid,  the 
basis  on  which  that  compensation  is  to  be  assessed,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land. 
Hence  the  repeal  of  most  of  those  sections  of  existing  statutes 
that  deal  with  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  will  be 
necessary. 

Section  VIII.— SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  provisions  contained  in  the  Housing 
Acts,  1890-1909,  modifying  the  procedure  in  the  case  of 
insanitary  areas  and  land  otherwise  acquired  for  housing 
purposes,  the  present  methods  of  obtaining  compulsory  powers 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  are  cumbrous,  dilatory  and 'expen¬ 
sive.  Especially  in  the  case  of  smaller  local  authorities  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  obtaining  these  powers  often  prevents 
improvements  from  being  carried  out.  Except  in  the  case  of 
schemes  of  great  magnitude  or  novelty,  recourse  to  Parliament 
should  be  unnecessary.  (See  p.  298.) 

(2)  Where  compulsory  powers  are  obtained,  the  procedure 
for  assessing  compensation,  laid  down  in  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Acts,  is  needlessly  complicated  and  expensive. 
The  provision  that  the  promoters  shall  pay  the  whole  of  the 
costs  unless  the  award  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  promoters’ 
offer,  is  an  encouragement  to  claimants  to  pile  up  costs  unduly. 
(See  p.  300  et  seq.) 
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(3)  The  constitution  and  working. of  the  tribunals  which 
assess  the  compensation  are  unsatisfactory.  There  are 
objections  to  leaving  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  payable  to  professional  men  in  private  practice. 
(See  p.  302.) 

(4)  The  basis  of  compensation  laid  down  in  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  is  indefinite,  its  interpretation 
admits  evidence  of  an  exceedingly  speculative  character, 
and  it  has  enabled  claimants  to  obtain  awards  largely  in  excess 
of  the  real  value  of  the  land  acquired.  The  almost  universal 
addition  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
land,  as  an  allowance  for  compulsory  acquisition,  is  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable.  (See  pp.  304-11.) 

(5)  “  Value  to  the  owner  ”  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  basis  of 
compensation.  Rateable  value  is  not  a  suitable  basis  since  it 
does  not  pretend  to  represent  the  annual  equivalent  of  the 
full  capital  value  of  the  land.  The  only  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  assessment  of  compensation  will  be  a  valuation  based 
on  the  market  value  of  the  land  if  sold  bv  a  willing  seller. 
(See  pp.  303-6.) 

(6)  The  provisions  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts 
as  to  compensation  for  injurious  affection  to  other  lands  than 
the  lands  taken,  enable  large  sums  to  be  awarded  for  pro¬ 
spective  and  hypothetical  values,  and  is  unfair  as  between 
the  owner  whose  land  is  taken  and  the  adjoining  owner  from 
whom  no  land  is  taken,  but  who  may  be  equally  injured. 
Betterment  charges  are  unsatisfactory  for  similar  reasons — 
namely  the  difficulty  of  assessing  betterment  and  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  discriminating  between  owners  who  are  similarly 
affected.  (See  pp.  307-10.) 

(7)  The  provision  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
that  promoters  are  not  allowed  to  take  a  “  part  only  ”  of  any 
house  or  building  is  a  further  cause  of  difficulty  and  expense. 
(Seepp.  311-12.) 

(8)  The  knowledge  t  hat  the  obtaining  of  compulsory  powers 
and  arbitration  proceedings  are  so  costly,  and  that  the  amount 
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awarded  will  probably  exceed  the  real  value  of  the  land, 
enables  owners  to  exact  very  high  prices,  in  private  negotia¬ 
tion,  from  local  authorities.  {See  pp.  258-9.) 

(9)  The  fact  that  they  are  at  such  a  disadvantage  in  exer¬ 
cising  their  compulsory  powers,  compels  local  authorities  to 
resort  to  the  practice  of  buying  land  through  the  medium 
of  secret  agents.  This  practice,  though  inevitable  under 
present  conditions,  is  open  to  considerable  objection.  {See 
p.  284.) 

(10)  Local  Authorities  are  not,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  buy 
land  and  hold  it  for  future  use.  Consequently  they  cannot 
secure  any  of  the  increment  in  value  due  to  the  public  services 
they  provide.  If  they  were  free  to  do  this,  they  would  not 
only  be  able  to  obtain  this  increment,  but  also  be  better  able 
to  control  the  development  of  their  area,  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  {See  pp.  289-93.) 

(11)  Quasi-public  bodies,  such  as  railway  companies,  etc., 
are  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  local  authorities  with  regard 
to  the  land  they  acquire  compulsorily.  {See  pp.  286-9.) 

Following  these  conclusions,  the  recommendations  we 
make  with  regard  to  the  public  acquisition  of  land  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : 

(1)  Compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  needed 
for  public  purposes  should  be  obtained  in  these  ways  : 

(a)  For  certain  specified  purposes  land  should  be 
acquired  compulsorily  by  means  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Local  Authority  requiring  the  land. 

{b)  For  purposes  not  included  in  (a)  compulsory  powers 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  should  be  obtained  by  means 
of  an  Order  of  a  Government  Department,  which  need 
not  be  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

(c)  Where  the  magnitude  or  novelty  of  the  proposals 
demand  it,  compulsory  powers  should  be  sought  from 
Parliament  by  means  of  a  Private  Act,  under  a  simplified 
procedure.  {See  p.  299.) 

(2)  The  tribunal  for  assessing  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
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purchase  of  lands,  and  >compcnsa+ ion  for  severance  and  dis¬ 
turbance,  in  all  cases  of  compulsory  purchase  should  be  the 
Judicial  Land  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  should 
have  power  to  award  costs  in  any  proportion  as  between 
the  two  parties,  to  limit  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  to 
exclude  counsel.  (See  pp.  303-4.) 

(3)  The  basis  of  compensation  for  lands  taken  should  be 
the  price  they  might  be  expected  to  realise,  if  sold  in  the 
open  market  by  a  willing  seller,  and  this  sum  should  be 
assessed  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,  1910,  for  determining  the  “total  value”  of  land.  No 
additional  allowance  should  be  made  for  compulsory  purchase. 
( See  p.  311.) 

(4)  N*o  compensation  should  be  paid  for  injurious  affection  of 
other  lands,  nor  should  any  allowance  be  made  for  betterment. 
Compensation  should  bo  paid  for  damage  due  to  severance 
and  disturbance.  (See  p.  311.) 

(5)  Promoters  should  have  power  to  acquire  a  part  only  of 
land  or  buildings.  (See  p.  312.) 

(G)  Local  Authorities  and  Government  Departments  should 
have  powers  to  purchase  land  in  advance  of  their  immediate 
requirements.  (See  p.  312.) 


CHAPTER  If. 


ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  BY  PRIVATE  PERSONS  OR 
COMPANIES:  WAYLEAVES  AND  EASEMENTS. 

Section  I— INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  part  of  our  Report  we  dealt 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  needed  for  public  purposes  by 
municipal  authorities  and  other  public  or  quasi- public  bodies, 
armed  with  statutory  powers  to  acquire  land  compulsorily. 

In  this  section  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  case  of  private 
individuals  or  companies  who  require  land  for  such  purposes 
as  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  shops,  for  houses,  and  for 
places  of  worship,  village  institutes,  halls,  and  similar  buildings. 

At  present  they  have  no  compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  for  any  of  these  purposes  (except  in  certain  cases 
for  edifices  of  the  Established  Church),  and  they  must, 
therefore,  acquire  it  by  negotiation  from  landowners  who 
are  willing  to  sell. 

We  shall  deal  also  with  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of 
wayleaves  and  easements,  and  the  access  to  land  of  private 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  minerals. 

Section  II.— ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  BY  PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Several  questions  dealing  with  the  matters  discussed  in 
this  chapter  were  asked  during  the  course  of  our  enquiry.* 

In  answer  to  these  questions  we  received  a  great  volume  of 
evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  in  many  districts  of  obtaining 


See  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Volume, 
See  Appendix  to  Rural  Vol.,  p.  4Si. 
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land  at  all,  or  at  reasonable  prices.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
evidence  is  mainly  general  in  character.  Where  a  public 
authority  buys,  and  particularly  where  it  enforces  compulsory 
powers,  definite  figures  of  the  price  paid  are  in  existence,  and 
are  ultimately  available  to,  the  public.  Consequently  it  is 
possible  to  state  the  facts  with  some  precision.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  private  purchaser  it  may  be  that  no  figure  is  ever 
mentioned  between  the  two  parties — the  efforts  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  acquire  land  may  proceed  no  further  than  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  general  level  of  prices  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
may  not  go  so  far  as  the  negotiations  for  any  particular  site. 
Even  where  negotiations  take  place,  these  are  very  often  only 
verbal,  and  if  the  purchase  is  not  effected,  figures  quoted  as 
having  been  offered  or  refused  verbally  are  not  of  great  value 
as  evidence. 

Moreover,  where  a  would-be  purchaser  has  failed  to  secure 
the  land  he  requires,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  consent  to 
the  publication  of  statements  which  may  create  difficulties 
in  any  future  negotiations  with  the  same  or  another  owner. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  in  the  case  of  public 
purchases  of  land  to  collect  a  large  number  of  cases  where 
definite  figures  are  available. 

The  answers  of  our  investigators,  a  number  of  which  we 
quote  later,  show  that  the  problem  presents  different  char¬ 
acteristics  in  urban  centres  from  those  in  rural  districts.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  different  conditions  that 
attach  to  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  is  brought 
out  in  many  of  the  answers  we  have  received  from  our  rural 
investigators  on  this  point,  that  in  the  country  the  owner 
of  land  is  often  unwilling  to  part  with  it  for  reasons  which 
are  concerned  with  the  prestige  and  social  advantages  which 
attach  to  the  position  of  landowner.  Sometimes  the  refusal 
is  due  to  the  desire  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  new  elements 
into  a  particular  neighbourhood,  or  to  preserve  the  facilities 
for  sport. 

Mainly  for  reasons  such  as  these,  in  a  large  number  of  rural 
districts  there  exists  a  chronic  difficulty  in  getting  land  needed 
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for  the  erection  of  houses,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  some 
towns,  particularly  in  neighbourhoods  predominantly  rural, 
the  same  state  of  things  obtains.  Would-be  purchasers  are 
met  with  a  definite  refusal  and  land  cannot  be  had  at  any 
price.  We  have  been  given  particulars  of  several  cases  where 
the  complete  holding-up  of  the  land  on  one  or  more  sides  of 
the  town  has  hindered  its  growth  in  that  direction.  The 
decision  of  the  landowner,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  arbitrary 
and  subject  to  no  appeal,  though  it  may  have  a  profound 
influence  on  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 
This  is  particularly  brought  out  in  certain  cases  which  have 
been  quoted  to  us,  where  landowners  have  refused  to  sell  or 
lease  land  required  for  housing  or  for  the  establishment  of 
large  industrial  concerns.  It  is  questionable  if  a  decision 
of  this  kind,  affecting  it  may  be  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
thousands  of  persons,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
accident  has  placed  it,  in  the  power  of  one  individual,  especially 
as  his  own  interests  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  public  welfare. 

But  in  urban  areas  the  question  is  generally  one  of  price : 
how  much  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  give,  and  what  the 
owner  considers  he  is  entitled  to  receive  for  the  land.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  in  some  urban  districts,  particularly  where  the 
land  is  held  almost  entirely  by  one  or  a  few  large  estates,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  securing  land  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  wanted,  due  to  the  price  that  is  asked  from  the  would-be 
purchasers.  The  development  of  several  rapidly  developing 
towns  in  the  Midlands  and  South  has  been  retarded  by  the 
owners  of  large  estates  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  town  holding 
out  for  an  excessive  price  for  the  land,  or  refusing  to  sell  at 
all.  Obviously,  the  result  of  such  a  holding-up  must  be  more 
far-reaching  where  the  whole  area  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  owners.  There  are  several  cases  of  this 
kind  where  the  local  authority  has  made  efforts  to  attract 
industries,  only  to  be  thwarted  bv  the  high  prices  asked,  and 
onerous  conditions  imposed  by  the  landowners. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
this  is  an  invariable  result  of  the  existence  of  large  estates 
in  urban  areas.  No  doubt  many  towns  owe  much  to  the 
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prudence  and  foresight  of  landowners  in  fostering  and  facili¬ 
tating  their  development.  But  where  the  conditions  we  have 
indicated  above  obtain,  the  community  undoubtedly  suffers. 

Another  fact  that  has  come  out  during  the  course  of  our 
enquiry  is  that  in  a  number  of  the  smaller  towns  restrictions, 
placed  by  owners  upon  the' class  of  house  to  be  erected  upon 
land  they  are  willing  to  sell,  have  prevented  builders  and 
others  from  acquiring  land  for  the  erection  of  working-class 
cottages  on  sites  that  are  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

In  many  towns,  while  there  is  no  general  complaint  as  to 
the  willingness  of  owners  to  sell  or  the  price  they  demand, 
there  is  very  great  complaint  of  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  the  purchase  of  particular  sites.  This  is  particularly  so 
where  the  owners  of  premises  already  in  existence  desire  to 
extend,  and  consequently  are  restricted  in  their  choice  to 
one  or  two  adjoining  sites.  It  is  clear  that  if  such  adjoining 
sites  arc  being  put  to  adequate  use  by  their  owners  there 
is  no  ground  for  complaint,  but  where  the  land  is  unused 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  that  the  business 
wishing  to  extend  should  be  able  to  do  so.  In  such  cases, 
the  element  of  monopoly  comes  in,  and  the  purchaser  must 
often  submit  to  an  excessive  price,  or  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
removing  the  whole  of  his  business  to  a  site  where  more  land 
is  available.  A  similar  position  arises  in  the  case  of  the  owner 
of  a  factory  established  in  a  rural  district  who  wishes,  in  the 
absence  of  suitable  accommodation,  to  erect  cottages  for  his 
workmen.  In  such  a  case  the  .owner  is  able  to  exact  very 
high  prices  for  the  land  required  for  this  purpose. 

We  give  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  evidence  we  have 
received,  from  both  rural  and  urban  districts,  relating  to  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  land. 

A. — Rural. 

Nottinghamshire  (1\  1324). — When  I  wanted,  some  twenty  years 
back,  to  build  half  a  dozen  workmen’s  houses,  as  my  workpeople 
were  shamefully  overcrowded,  and  other  labourers  worse,  the  landlord 
would  only  sell  the  land,  rented  nominally  at  20s.  per  acre  (hut  with 
a  rebate),  for  £150  per  acre.  The  land  has  since  for  twenty  years  been 
let  at  20s.  per  acre,  and  is  still  assessed  at  that  rale. 
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Leicestershire  (P.  1204). — I  wanted  an  acre  of  land  some  time  ago, 
from  an  owner  of  land,  which  was  letting  at  25s.  an  acre.  I  had  to 
erect  a  fence  to  part  it  from  the  other  land.  This  made  the  total  cost 
up  to  £250,  and  the  same  land  only  a  few  years  previously  was  bought 
by  the  present  owner  for  £33  an  acre.  I  also  approached  another 
owner,  and  he  would  not  sell  under  3s.  6d.  per  yard. 

Cornwall  (F.  356). — There  is  a  real  and  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  buying  of  land  for  housing  purposes,  new  industries,  etc.,  in  some 
portions  of  this  district,  where  the  landlord  absolutely  refuses  to  sell 
any  portion  of  his  estate.  He  is  generally  willing  to  grant  a  lease  on 
onerous  terms. 

Shropshire  (G.  110). — The  land  in  this  district  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  two  large  landowners,  and  neither  of  them  will  sell  a  plot. 

In  the  small  town  of - ,  if  land  could  be  bought  many  houses  would 

have  been  erected  during  the  last  few  years. 

Lancashire  (K.  21). — The  owners  refuse  to  sell  at  any  price,  and  this 
is  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  this  district  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
known  only  recently  when  three  times  the  value  of  the  land  has  been 
offered,  but  the  owners  have  refused  to  sell. 

Nottinghamshire  (P.  1345). — In  my  opinion,  development  is 
retarded  through  the  lack  of  freehold  land,  and  there  is  a  real  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it.  In  fact,  I  might  say  it  cannot  be  obtained.  We 
cannot  get  new  industries  started.  The  available  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  owner  practically.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  local  firm  tried  to 
obtain  land  for  putting  on  new  buildings,  but  the  terms  were  pro¬ 
hibitive.  The  land  could  only  be  got  on  lease,  and  the  conditions,  etc., 
were  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  the  firm  has  had  to  buy  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  at  a  big  figure.  If  more  allotments  could 
be  obtained  they  would  easily  let,  and  a  recreation  ground  is  required. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  land  available  is  all  leasehold.  What  is 
wanted  is  more  freehold  land. 

Yorkshire  (Y.  24). — My  general  experience  is  that  where  one  large 
owner  is  in  possession  he  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  He  likes  to 
choose  whom  he  has  for  neighbours,  and  will  not  readily  sell.  I  have 
one  concrete  instance,  where  land  was  refused  me  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  a  tenant  for  life  selling  a  small  piece  required  for  a  dairy. 
In  another  I  know  of  where  the  owner  owned  the  whole  parish,  he  would 
not  sell,  and  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  man  starting  a  new  industry 
which  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  estate,  because  of  the  politics 
of  the  applicant. 

Somersetshire  (F.  99). — It  is  impossible  to  obtain  land  here  for  any 
of  the  purposes  above  named,  whether  for  public  or  private  purposes. 
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The  land  here  belongs  to^one  owner,  and  is  held  by  trustees  and  tenant 
for  life,  and  if  a  private  individual  were  to  ask  for  land  he  would  either 
be  asked  an  exorbitant  price  (as  much  as  £242  per  acre  has  been  paid) 
or  the  purchaser  would  be  restricted  as  to  what  purpose  he  could  put 
the  land  to.  For  instance,  everybody  who  has  purchased  land  here 
is  bound  down  not  to  start  a  factory  within  ten  years  of  the  purchase. 

Leicestershire  (P.  1205). — As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  land  is 
wanted  for  building  the  price  asked  is  unreasonable.  In  many  districts 
speculating  builders  would  have  built  if  the  land  could  have  been 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  Small  holdings  have  somewhat  escaped 
this,  because  larger  areas  are  dealt  with,  and  the  land  can  be  bought 
in  the  open  market, 

Norfolk  (C.  53). — Yes,  as  to  buying,  the  estate  owners  will  not  sell. 
A  few  years  ago  a  request  was  made  to  the  landlord  of  this  estate  for 
a  small  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel ; 
he  not  only  refused  land,  but  refused  to  let  them  build  at  all.  The 
consequence  is  a  Nonconformist  service  is  held  in  a  barn.  This  is  the 
only  Sunday  evening  service  held  in  the  village.  In  this  case  the 
landlord  owns  the  whole  of  the  village.  There  are  real  difficulties  in 
renting  land  for  allotments  and  small  holdings,  owing  principally  to  the 
objection  of  landowners  to  small  holdings,  and  the  objection  of  the 
tenants  of  large  farms  to  having  their  farms  broken  into.  If  land  were 
available  for  building  we  should  have  quite  a  number  of  middle-class 

houses  built  in  our  district,  being,  as  we  are,  near - ,  with  a  good 

train  service.  This  would  make  a  very  real  improvement  in  the 
village  life. 

Lincolnshire  (C.  1G4). — It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  buy  land. 
Made  an  attempt  myself,  and  was  asked  £70  for  1  rood  2  perches,  which 
I  thought  double  value.  Another  owner  in  village  refused  quotation. 

Hertfordshire  (E.  11). — I  approached  the  agent  of  the  - 

estate  two  years  ago  for  a  site  for  a  home  for  myself,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  against  their  policy  to  allow  any  small  house  or  villa  to  be 
erected.  Land  near  the  common  has  fetched  from  £750  to  £1,000  per 
acre  for  large  houses  freehold.  Two  have  been  built  recently.  Two 
others  on  leasehold. 

Essex.  (D.  0) — A  few  years  ago  some  quantity  of  building  land  on 
the  main  road  came  into  the  market,  liuilders  would  have  bought 
the  land  to  build  cottages,  which  would  have  let  readily.  The  land  was, 
however,  bought  up  by  one  of  the  large  landowners  whose  land  it 
adjoined,  at  a  price  higher  than  any  builder  could  afford  to  give.  This 
1  md  has  not  been  used  for  building,  but  is  still  rented  as  agricultural 
land.  Some  land  for  building  two  cottages  was  sold  a  short  while  ago 
fairly  near  to - ,  for  the  sum  of  £100  for  four  plots,  each  measuring 
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22  feet  frontage,  156  feet  depth,  and  at  that  price  cottages  could  be 
built  to  let  at  a  reasonable  rent.  Some  land  also  suitable  for  building 

cottages  was  put  up  for  sale,  situated  in  the  outlying  part  of - , 

and  £2  per  foot  frontage  with  a  depth  of  about  150  feet  was  asked  for 
it,  but  the  land  was  not  sold,  as  the  price  was  too  high. 

A  builder  states  that  the  two  largest  landowners  have  refused  him 
land  for  cottages,  although  he  applied  for  some  acres  adjacent  to 
present  cottage  property,  the  reason  given  being  not  financial,  but 
simply  that  they  had  no  land  to  sell  for  the  erection  of  cottages. 

Derbyshire  (P.  236). — About  eight  years  ago  a  large  employer 
endeavoured  to  get  land  from  the  owner  or  the  landlord  to  build,  but 
failed  in  both  cases.  Since  then  nothing  has  been  done. 

North  Wales. — A  large  commercial  company  desired  to  obtain  land 
in  an  agricultural  part  of  North  Wales.  A  site  was  selected  on  one  of 
the  hillsides  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  result  of  these  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  part  with 
land  for  the  purpose, 'was  that  half  of  the  works  which  were  to  have 
been  erected  had  to  be  put  up  in  another  district,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  away. 

The  following  are  copies  of  two  letters,  which  convey  the  decision  of 
the  landowner  through  his  agent : 

September  4th,  1912. 

To - Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  letters  of  the  29th  ulto.  and  the 

3rd  inst.  to - (landowner),  who  does  not,  however,  feel  disposed 

to  negotiate  for  the  land  suggested. 

Yours  truly, 

- (Agent). 

September  13th,  1912. 

To - Co.,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sirs, - (the  landowner)  desires  me  to  acknowledge 

the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12tli,  but  regrets  being  unable  to  offer 
you  facilities  for  the  erection  of  a - on  his  property. 

Yours  truly, 

- (Agent),- 


B. — Urban. 

(A.)  (Population,  130,000). — The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  suitable  sites  for  the  erection  of  houses  is  through  the  demand 
for  higher  prices  than  can  be  paid  with  reasonable  assurance  of  being 
able  to  build  and  let  at  such  rents  as  can  be  afforded  by  prospective 
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tenants  ;  and  the  tendency  to  hold  on  until  high  prices  are  conceded. 

Restrictive  conditions  in  leases  apply  only  to  X.  ;  large  and  costly 
houses  stipulated.  The  area  is  eminently  suitable  for  any  reasonable 
class  of  house  if  restrictive  conditions  removed.  There  are  no  difficulties 
of  access  within  the  borough. 

(A.)  (Population,  180,000).— The  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  has, 
without  doubt,  handicapped  commercial  enterprise.  The  rents  asked 
for  business  sites,  foundries,  etc.,  are  high,  and  often  restrictive  con¬ 
ditions  are  inserted  in  leases. 

(A.)  (Population,  10,000). — There  are  restrictions  and  onerous 
conditions  as  to  the  business  to  be  carried  on  in  such  premises. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  provision  of  adequate  housing 
accommodation  except  for  the  amount  of  ground  rent  demanded  by 
the  landlord. 

Difficulties  also  arise  through  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  land. 

(A)  (Population,  7,000). — To  maintain  the  value  of  land,  the  land- 
owners  refuse  to  sell,  except  on  conditions  that  houses  of  a  certain 
value  are  erected,  and  so  keeping  the  neighbourhood  select. 

There  is  very  little  demand  for  houses  of  a  type  preferred  by  the 
landowners. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  land  for  the  erection  of  small  property. 

The  only  difficulty :  The  price  of  land  is  altogether  too  high  for  the 
erection  of  working-class  houses,  and  the  landowners  invariably  stipu¬ 
late  that  cottages  shall  not  be  built. 

The  local  rates  are  not  so  high  as  to  check  the  erection  of  houses. 

(A.)  (Population,  16,000). — There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  land  for  the  expansion  of  business  premises,  factories,  etc., 
and  for  the  erection  of  new  premises. 

It  is  due  to  higher  rents  being  demanded  than  can  be  paid,  and  to 
higher  prices  being  asked  for  freehold  land  than  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  give.  The  Town  Council  have  of  late  years  tried  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  come  into  the  town,  and  have  advertised  land  for 
factory  and  manufacturing  sites,  but  have  not  succeeded.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  manufacturer  for  not  establishing  works  have  been  the 
excessive  cost  of  land,  high  rates,  and  there  being  no  public  supply  of 
electricity. 

The  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  building  houses  at  a  cost  which  will 
yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  money  invested  is  the  excessive  cost 
of  land. 

(A.)  (Population,  84,000). — There  are  large  numbers  of  good  sites  in 
the  vicinity  of  railways  and  river  which  might  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  works  and  factories,  but  it  seems  that  the  prices  asked  are  excessive 
and  the  terms  of  tenure  unsatisfactory.  Numerous  firms  have 
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attempted  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  sites  for  ironworks,  engineering 
works,  and  similar  industries,  but  have  been  unable  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements,  and  have  consequently  gone  to  places  where  more 
favourable  conditions  prevail. 

(A.)  (Population,  8,500). — On  the  20tli  of  June,  1901,  at  a  meeting  of 

the  Urban  District  Council,  the  Clerk  read  letters  from  the  - 

Railway  Company,  enquiring  what  land  was  available  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  rolling-stock  works.  This  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Railway  Committee  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  who  discussed  the 

matter  with  the  agent  of  a  large  landowner,  land  near  -  Farm 

being  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  stated 
that  the  Council  were  in  favour  of  the  works  if  the  company  could  be 
persuaded  to  select  this  site. 

On  July  4th,  1901,  in  a  letter  read  to  the  Council,  the  agent  said 
that,  after  consulting  the  landowner,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proposal  would  be  injurious  to  the  district,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  entertain  it.  The  matter  was  referred  again  to  the  Committee, 
who  again  wrote  to  the  agent,  requesting  him  to  ask  the  owner  to 
reconsider  the  matter.  Though  the  Council  were  in  favour  of  the 
proposal,  the  owner  adhered  to  his  decision. 

(A.)  (Population,  850,000). — The  late  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  J.P.y 
reported  : 

In  1906  my  company  (Ivynoclis,  Ltd.,  explosive  manufacturers),  for 
the  purposes  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  a  large  body  of  workpeople 
(2,000)  wanted  to  obtain  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  by  easy  stages 
their  own  house 3.  The  scheme  prepared  was  welcomed  by  all  the 
employees.  All  details  had  been  prepared,  the  basis  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  scheme  wrould  have  been  carried  through,  but  was 
brought  to  a  full  stop  and  finally  abandoned,  because  of  the  inability 
to  get  land.  We  could  not  get  land  at  a  reasonable  price.  There  wras 
plenty  of  land  in  a  suitable  position,  which  we  would  have  paid  a  fair 
price  for,  but  the  owners  chose  to  hold  the  land  up  for  the  unearned 
increment.  They  asked  such  a  price  as  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
build  anything  but  slum  property. 

At  the  price  the  only  alternative  was  to  build  slum  or  factory 
property,  and  it  is  questionable  if  this  could  have  been  done  profitably. 
The  land  was  on  the  outskirts  and  practically  agricultural  land. 

The  workpeople  held  numerous  meetings,  and  arranged  as  to  building 
and  financing,  so  as  to  put  up  nine  houses  to  the  acre.  Kynochs  works 
are  at  Wittons  and  for  the  purposes  of  an  explosive  factory  require: 
large  areas  of  land.  From  time  to  time  we  have  bought  at  auction 
market  prices.  We  have  for  these  purposes  bought  quite  lately  a  plot 
of  land  of  twenty  acres  at  £40  an  acre.  It  was  rather  poor-lying  land, 
and  the  price  paid  was  a  fair  price. 
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The  land  required  for  the  model  scheme  was  higher,  but  practically 
bounding  on  the  other  land  and  the  works  ;  all  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Witton  Cemetery.  I  was  asked  £1,000  per  acre  for  this  land,  un¬ 
improved,  agricultural,  with  all  the  roads  and  drains  to  make.  The 
price  was  asked  seriously,  and,  although  I  was  prepared  to  go  to  £200 
an  acre,  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 

I  was  further  offered  some  land  (belonging  to  the  trustees  of - ) 

entirely  at  the  back  of  everything,  bounded  by  our  works,  and  also 
by  the  land  mentioned,  which  cost  £40  an  acre.  There  was  no  drainage 
and  no  roads,  beyond  a  farmers’  track,  and  it  was  purely  agricultural. 

The  owners  understood  the  purpose  was  public  utility.  Their 
lowest  offer  was  £500  per  acre,  and  this  for  land  only  getting  a  rental 
of  £1  per  annum  per  acre. 

This  stopped  our  whole  scheme,  and  thus  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  was  prevented  by  the  invariable  practice  of  the  landlords  to 
save  their  land  for  the  highest  increment  value. 

(A.)  (Population,  180,000). — The  managing  director  of  a  large  works 
in  South  Wales  endeavoured  for  several  years  to  obtain  land  within  a 
convenient  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  building  forty  or  fifty  cottages 
for  workmen.  Nearly  all  the  land  within  half  a  mile  forms  part  of 
a  large  estate  on  whose  land  the  works  are  erected.  The  agent  would  not 
quote  less  than  5d.  per  square  yard  (be.,  at  twenty  years’  purchase  over 
£2,000  an  acre).  The  next  nearest  Estate  also  asked  5d.  per  square  yard, 
ground  rent,  or  £1 ,000  an  acre  for  the  freehold.  He  then  approached  the 
director  of  a  housing  company  to  see  if  land  could  be  secured  through 
the  company.  The  best  terms  offered  by  the  estate  were  a  ground  rent  of 
£60  per  acre  (about  3d.  per  square  yard)  if  5  acres  were  taken,  the  area  of 
roads  paid  for,  and  all  roads  made  by  the  company.  This  price  was  quite 
out  of  the  question,  considering  the  purpose  to  which  the  land  was  to 
be  put.  After  considerable  delay,  and  negotiating  with  various  owners, 
acres  of  land,  some  way  further  from  the  works,  has  been  secured  at 
a  rental  of  £170,  or  about  £18  per  acre.  During  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  for  land  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the  agents 
•of  one  owner  of  very  suitable  and  convenient  land. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  the  land  held  on  lease,  near 

the - Inn,  by  our  clients  is  not  available ;  there  are  too  many 

interests  in  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 


(A.)  (Population,  750,000). — An  acre  or  two  of  land  was  wanted  so 
as  to  round  off  the  development  of  an  estate,  and  to  obtain  an  outlet 
from  the  estate  giving  direct  access  to  the  railway  station,  but  the  owner 
demanded  5s.  per  yard,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  This  land  is  at 
present  grazing  land,  and  at  that  time  was  untenanted.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  shape  and  small  size  of  the  land,  it  will  be  very  costly  to 
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develop,  and,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  turn  to  proper  account 
except  in  conjunction  with  the  developed  area.  The  remainder  of  the 

land  is  leased  from  the  -  estate,  at  £20  per  acre  for  back  land, 

and  a  maximum  of  £40  per  acre  for  land  on  existing  roads. 

London  Boroughs. 

South-East. — There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  sites  for 
business  purposes,  and  factories  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  district  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  largo  landowners.  On  the 

- estate  the  practice  is  to  grant  short  leases  of  about  thirty  years 

at  high  improved  rents. 

Central. — Sites  are  being  kept  vacant,  and  the  borough  injured, 

through  the  action  of  -  in  pulling  down  street  after  street  and 

not  rebuilding.  People  cannot  obtain  houses  nor  tradesmen  premises. 
Some  sites  have  been  vacant  for  years. 

South-East. — There  are  large  plots  of  land  in - Street, - 

Street,  and  -  Street,  vacant  because  of  the  high  price  asked  for 

the  land  for  building  purposes. 

South-West.- — Land  that  would  otherwise  be  used  for  building  shops, 
etc.,  is  being  kept  vacant  through  high  rents  asked. 

North. — The  development  of - and - has  been  retarded 

by  the  policy  of  the  people  who  manage  for  the  - ,  who  own  by 

far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  these  two  districts  not  yet  built  upon. 
We  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  large  areas  of  arable  meadow  and 
woodland  within  or  5  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  easily  accessible  to  all 
parts  of  London  in  from  half-hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
land  is  reserved  for  houses  of  a  very  large  class,  from  £100  to  £200  a 
year.  If  houses  from  £40  to  £50  a  year  were  allowed  to  be  put  up  on 
this  land  the  neighbourhood  would  be  soon  fully  developed,  and  there 
would  be  opportunities  for  employment  of  large  numbers  of  work¬ 
people  meanwhile.  There  is  a  distinct  shortage  of  houses  of  a  medium 
class,  and  no  present  demand  for  the  larger  class  of  house. 

South  London. — There  is  a  site  of  60,000  square  feet  which,  prior 
to  1900,  was  occupied  by  a  factory,  of  which  the  gross  value  was  £2,400, 
and  the  rateable  value  £2,000. 

The  site  has  been  vacant  since  that  date.  There  have  been  many 
offers  for  this  site,  but  the  owner  will  not  accept  less  than  £40,000. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  13s.  4d.  per  square  foot,  or,  at  5  per  cent.,  a  ground 
rent  of  £2,000  a  year. 

One  applicant  has  recently  erected  a  block  of  offices  on  an  adjoining 
site,  and  wished  to  develop  this  site  in  tho  same  way.  He  knew  from 
his  experience  that  he  could  not  offer  more  than  £30,000,  and  this  is 
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clearly  the  highest  use  to  which  the  land  could  be  put.  Consequently, 
this  scheme,  along  with  others  for  the  development  of  the  site,  has  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  the  replies  received 
to  Schedu'e  B  (Urban)  : 

Kent  (B.)  (Population,  36,000)  (87). — There  is  land  available  in  this 
district  for  private  residences  which  are  needed.  In  some  cases  owners 
refuse  to  sell,  in  others  price  and  conditions  prevent  purchase. 

North  Wales  (B.)  (Population,  7,000)  (234). — There  are  a  few  sites 

in - available  for  building  business  premises  on,  but,  as  I  have 

stated  in  the  foregoing  page,  the  price  asked  is  excessive.  There  are 
also  nicely-situated  sites  for  dwelling  houses.  The  price  asked  for  the 
land  in  these  cases  does  not  admit  of  any  builder  building  with  any 
likelihood  of  him  getting  a  reasonable  return  for  his  money. 

Cornwall  (B.)  (Population,  13,000)  (211). — Land  required  for  small 
dwelling-houses.  None  to  be  had,  through  excessive  charges  and 
restrictions  by  landlord.  Land  is  only  sold  to  put  up  large  houses 
(even  facing  a  block  of  alms-houses).  I  applied  myself  some  four  years 
41  go,  and  the  land  is  still  vacant. 

Herefordshire.  (B)  (Population,  6,000). — No  prohibitive  prices 
have  been  demanded,  as  the  owners  will  not  sell  at  any  cost. 

Herefordshire  (B.)  (From  the  same  town)  (144). — The  only 
difficulty  about  here  is  to  get  people  to  sell  their  land  at  all,  so  that 
sites  for  new  houses  are  difficult  to  get. 

Huntingdonshire  (B.)  (Population,  4,000)  (21). — There  are  sites 
badly  wanted,  but  the  land  is  never  offered  or  developed. 

A  field  some  time  ago  was  put  up  for  sale  in  building  plots,  but  the 
whole  was  purchased  by  a  millionaire  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  build,  fetching  a  large  amount. 

It  is  still  rented  as  agricultural  land,  although  eminently  suited  for 
building  purposes. 

Surrey  (B.)  (Population,  20,000)  (70). — I  cannot  say  there  is  land 
withheld  that  is  wanted  for  business  premises  and  factories,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  but  for  high  price  of  land  and  the  strict  building  bye-laws 
there  would  be  many  more  cottages  built  here,  and  they  are  badly 
needed.  On  a  great  deal  of  the  land  there  are  prohibitive  restrictions 
which  effectually  stop  cottage  building. 

Norfolk  (B.)  (Population,  4,000),  (9). — If  land  was  obtained  at  a 
fair  price  and  without  irksome  and  expensive  building  restrictions 
imposed  by  vendors,  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  villas  standing  in 
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their  own  grounds  would  be  erected,  and  residents  attracted 
to  — - - . 

It  is  a  place  which  has  been  most  seriously  damaged  by  reason  of 
bad  development.  Land  sold  in  small  pieces  at  an  extravagant  price, 
terraces  of  houses  of  the  near  suburban  type  erected  without  gardens 
or  the  privacy  which  makes  for  the  true  and  permanent  pleasure  and 
prosperity  of  every  community. 

Devonshire  (B.)  (Population,  2,000)  (195). — Yes,  land  is  very  dear, 
and  held  by  few.  It  will  make  as  much  as  £200  per  acre,  and  not  even 
then  fit  for  building  sites.  We  have  been  asked  by  owners  of  property 
£400,  £500  and  £600  per  acre  for  land  that  is  not  worth  at  the  outside 
value  more  than  £3  per  acre  for  agricultural  uses,  and  in  some  cases  the 
owners  absolutely  refuse  to  state  a  price. 

Cheshire  (B.)  (Population,  1,000)  (116). — A  piece  of  land  adjoining 

my  garden  was  bought  about  seven  years  ago  by - at  Is.  a  yard. 

He  only  wanted  part  of  it,  and  put  up  three  cottages  on  the  further 
p  ece.  I  offered  to  take  the  balance,  which  included  a  pond,  at  Is.  a 
yard,  but  he  would  not  part  with  it  under  Is.  6d.  It  has  been  doing 
nothing  ever  since,  whereas  if  I  had  it  I  should  have  used  it  for  growing 
vegetables,  and  would  have  had  to  employ  labour  on,  it. 

Cheshire  (B.)  (Population,  28,000)  (124). - had  works  on 

the  canal,  and  there  was  no  road  to  the  works  for  the  employees.  The 
landlord  is  holding  up  the  land  for  famine  prices,  and  the  works  cannot 
get  a  good  road  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price. 

Sussex  (B.)  (Population,  21,000)  (76). — The  — - — —  estate  com¬ 
prises  practically  all  the  outskirts,  and  also  some  of  the  most  valuable 
sites  in  the  town.  The  late  owner  wrould  not  sell  any  land  during  his 
life,  but  the  outtying  portions  have  been  recently  submitted  to  public 
auction.  Not  many  sales  have  resulted,  owing  to  the  reserve  being 
high.  There  are  undoubtedly  portions  of  the  town  which  would 
develop  could  the  land  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Somersetshire  (B.)  (Population,  10,000)  (  ). — In  1911  I  tried  to' 
obtain  a  site  outside  the  borough.  I  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  acre  upon 
which  to  build  a  house  costing  £500  to  £600.  The  land  was  rented  at 
about  £6  per  acre.  The  capital  value  would  be  about  £150  per  acre. 
Landlord  asked  £300  per  acre.  This  may  not  be  considered  very 
excessive,  but  the  accompanying  restrictions  led  me  to  decline  the 
offer.  No  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  by  the  landlord  to  develop 
the  land  for  building  purposes,  and  all  costs  of  severance,  drainage, 
water-laying,  boundary  walls,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  met  by  me. 

Yorkshire  (B.)  (Population,  101,000)  (289).- — Land,  part  of  an 
estate,  was  wanted  to  build  upon,  for  which  the  present  owner  paid 
about  7s.  Od.  or  8s.  per  yard.  The  Corporation  made  a  road  through 
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the  estate  and  the  lower  portion  with  front  to  the  road  would  have  been 
used  long  since  but  he  has  been  asking  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  yard  for 
it,  and  is  still  holding  up. 

Yorkshire  (B.)  (316). — There  are,  however,  undoubtedly  instances 
where  an  exaggerated  value  is  put  on  land  which  is  the  subject  of 
enquiry  for  industrial  purposes.  For  example,  land  with  frontage  to 

the  river - (indifferent  land  with  poor  facilities)  for  which  £1,000 

an  acre  is  asked,  and  for  which  £300  per  acre  is  much  more  like  the 
■outside  valuation.  The  figure  asked  has,  to  my  knowledge,  deterred 
manufacturers  from  developing  the  land. 

The  cases  cited  above  will  indicate  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  complaints  we  have  received  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  private  purchaser  of  land. 

There  will  be  general  agreement  that  where  the  purchase 
of  land  is  for  the  provision  of  a  public  service,  and  so  the  • 
convenience  of  the  community  is  directly  concerned,  the 
interests  of  the  individual  must  always  give  way  to  those  of 
the  public.  But  it  is  also  vital  to  the  common  interest  that 
private  enterprise  should  not  be  discouraged.  It  will,  we 
think,  be  admitted  that  although  a  particular  purchase  of 
land  may  be  made  by  a  private  individual,  yet  its  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and  there  is  loss 
to  the  community  if  those  who  wish  to  secure  land  for  indi¬ 
vidual  or  commercial  purposes  or  housing  are  thwarted  in 
their  efforts  through  the  action  of  landowners.  This  is  true 
of  the  country  generally,  and  also  if  we  consider  the  interests 
of  a  particular  area. 

In  general  the  withholding  of  land  from  industrial  use, 
or  the  exaction  of  an  excessive  price  may,  and  undoubtedly 
does,  in  many  cases  hinder  the  productive  elements  in  the 
community.  Either  the  industry  is  prevented  from  expand¬ 
ing,  and  so  the  labour  and  capital  that  would  have  been 
employed  is  diverted  into  a  less  productive  channel,  or  an 
undue  proportion  of  capital  is  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  land  at 
the  expense  of  wages  and  production  or  profit.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  large  sums  exacted  from  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  history  have  handicapped 
their  subsequent  development,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  other  industries  have  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
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Even  if  these  things  are  avoided  by  the  removal  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  industries  elsewhere  where  land  is  cheaper, 
not  only  is  there  loss  owing  to  the  delay  and  expense  involved, 
but  the  particular  area  concerned  also  suffers.  The  people 
there  lose  an  additional  source  of  employment,  and  also  they 
are  deprived  of  the  rateable  value  that  would  have  accrued 
from  the  presence  of  the  industry  and  its  employees. 

There  are  more  extreme  cases  where  whole  districts  may 
fall  into  decay  if  new  industries  are  not  established  to  re¬ 
place  those  whose  life  is  limited,  and  where  such  new  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  kept  away  by  the  excessive  charge  for  land 
or  the  onerous  conditions  imposed. 

Of  course,  it  often  happens  that  an  owner  of  land  may  wish 
to  retain  it  in  order  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  his  property, 
and  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  that 
he  should  do  so.  Though  the  question  of  amenity,  where 
the  interests  of  one  person  are  primarily  concerned,  must 
yield  to  public  necessity,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  public  purchasing  the  land  for  a  necessary 
purpose,  this  argument  loses  much  of  its  force  where  the 
purchaser  is  a  private  person,  whose  requirements  can  be 
adequately  met  by  a  considerable  number  of  alternative 
sites  of  almost  equal  suitability.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  unwise  to  give  to  private  persons  an  unlimited  right  to 
apply  for  compulsory  powers  when  they  desired  to  purchase 
or  lease  land. 

Even  if  the  owner  is  more  or  less  willing  to  sell,  it  may 
be  undesirable  in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  the 
site  in  question  should  be  used  for  the  particular  purpose 
to  which  the  would-be  purchaser  desires  to  put  it.  The 
efficient  planning  of  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  the 
dedication  of  particular  areas  to  appropriate  uses  will,  we 
confidently  hope,  be  dealt  with  in  the  future  much  more 
effectively  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  through  the  exercise 
of  the  town-planning  powers  already  possessed  by  Local 
Authorities,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  further  duties  which, 
in  Part  I.  of  this  volume,  we  have  suggested  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  them.  And  so,  even  if  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell 
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his  land  for  a  purpose- which  is  unsuitable  for  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  Local  Authority  will  intervene. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into 
account.  We  deal  elsewhere  with  the  question  of  security 
of  tenure  for  the  occupiers  of  business  premises,  and  we 
believe  the  sense  of  security  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  commercial  world.  This  security  should  only  be  dis¬ 
turbed — and  then  with  the  payment  of  adequate  compensation 
— when  the  land  and  premises  required  are  wanted  for  a  public 
or  private  improvement,  or  if  they  are  needed  for  what  is 
clearly  a  higher  use. 

Similarly,  and  to  ensure  that  there  should  be  real  security 
for  those  occupying  property  for  business  purposes,  in  making 
our  proposals  in  this  section  we  wish  to  guard  against  giving 
to  anyone  powers  to  acquire  land  or  property  already  put 
to  adequate  use.  For  example,  the  proprietors  of  business 
premises  should  not  be  enabled  to  acquire  adjoining  property 
simply  because  they  have  greater  financial  resources  than 
the  owner.  Subject  to  these  reservations,  we  believe  that  it 
is  desirable,  in  the  general  interests  of  the  development  of 
the  country,  to  confer  on  private  persons  under  strictly 
defined  circumstances,  powers  to  acquire  land  that  is  with¬ 
held,  or  for  which  an  excessive  price  is  demanded. 

When  we  attempt  to  embody  this  principle  in  practical 
proposals,  grave  difficulties  confront  us.  In  the  first  place, 
if  there  is  a  suggestion  to  apply  the  principles  of  compulsion 
to  the  private  sale  and  purchase  of  land,  it  may  be  urged, 
and,  we  think,  with  justice,  that  it  can  seldom  be  right  for  the 
State  to  compel  one  private  individual  to  hand  over  to  another 
in  perpetuity  the  property  of  which  he  is  the  owner. 

If  this  were  done,  not  only  would  one  person  be  compelled 
to  part  with  his  land  to  another  at  a  price  which  was  held 
to  represent  its  value  ;  but  also  the  possibility  of  future 
increment  would  be  transferred  at  the  same  time.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  determined  ultimately  by  the  State  with  regard 
to  the  increment  in  land  values,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no 
justification  for  depriving  an  owner  of  land,  against  his  will, 
of  the  possibility  of  future  increment  in  the  interests  of 
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another  private  individual.  To  this  we  believe  one  excep¬ 
tion  should  be  made.  In  Part  III.  of  this  Report,  it  will  be 
seen  we  recommend  that  persons  should  be  given  the  right 
to  enfranchise  churches,  chapels,  institutes,  and  kindred 
institutions  of  a  quasi-public  nature,  erected  on  land  held  on 
lease.  Similarly,  we  believe  that  compulsory  powers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  fee-simple  should  be  given  for  land  required 
for  these  purposes. 

In  Part  I.,  Chapter  V.  of  this  Report,*  and  section  VII. 
of  this  Part  I  dealing  with  the  Public  Acquisition  of  Land, 
we  have  recommended  that  Public  Authorities  should  be 
given  the  power  to  acquire  land  in  advance  of  their  immediate 
needs  by  agreement  or  compulsion,  and  subsequently  to  lease 
it  to  private  persons,  builders,  or  others,  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  Having  in  view  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  providing  housing  accommodation  would,  in  urban  centres, 
under  our  proposals,  rest  on  the  Local  Authority,  we  believe 
that  the  grant  of  such  powers  would  go  far  to  remove  any 
difficulty  private  individuals  may  experience  in  these  districts 
in  acquiring  land  for  housing  purposes.  Moreover,  the  reforms 
in  our  present  rating  system  suggested  in  Part  IV.,  would  in 
our  opinion,  tend  to  bring  more  land  into  the  market  on 
easier  terms. 

But  we  believe,  even  if  these  proposals  were  adopted,  there 
would  remain  many  cases  of  difficulty  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  proposals  we  are  here  setting  out  provide 
that  the  principle  of  compulsion  should,  in  certain  cases,  be 
set  in  motion  on  the  initiative  of  the  private  purchaser. 


Recommendations. 

We  therefore  recommend  : 

(1)  That  individuals  or  companies  desiring  to  acquire  land 
compulsorily  for  industrial  or  commercial  purposes  or  housing, 
or  for  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  chapels,  institutes,  or 
reading  rooms  should  be  empowered  : — 


*  See  p.  123. 
t  See  p.  312-13. 
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(a)  In  Boroughs. and  Urban  Districts  with  a  population 
of  10,000  and  upwards,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Authority,  to  apply  to  the  Government  Department 
authorised  to  give  such  sanction,  which  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  grant  compulsory  powers  of  leasing. 

( b )  In  Bural  Districts,  and  in  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000  ;  either 

(i)  To  apply  to  the  Government  Department,  which 
should  have  power  to  purchase  the  land  voluntarily, 
or  under  the  compulsory  powers  obtained  in  the 
manner  recommended  in  Section  VII.  of  Chapter  I., 
and  to  let  it  on  lease  to  the  applicant ;  or 

(ii)  To  apply  to  the  sanctioning  authority  (either 
another  branch  of  the  Government  Department 
referred  to  above  or  a  separate  Department)  to 
authorise  the  compulsory  leasing  of  the  land  to  the 
applicant. 

(2)  That  in  the  case  of  land  required  for  churches, 
chapels,  village  institutes,  co-operative  or  trades  union 
halls,  or  for  similar  purposes,  the  Government  Department 
should  have  power  to  authorise  the  compulsory  sale  of 
the  land. 

(3)  That  in  each  case  the  applicant  should  be  required  to 
prove  : 

(a)  That  he  is  unable  to  purchase  or  lease  other  land 
suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  hi  an  accessible  position, 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

( b )  That  the  land  in  question  is  either  (i)  agricultural 
land,  or  (ii)  undeveloped  land. 

(c)  That  the  use  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  proposed 
would  not  conflict  with  the  public  interest. 

(d)  That  such  use  would  not  interfere  with  the  amenities 
of  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  its  future  development  in 
the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interest. 

(e)  That  he  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  by  him  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  will  do  so. 

And 
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(/)  To  give  security  for  the  probable  cost  of  obtaining 
the  authority  for  compulsory  purchase  or  leasing. 

(4)  That  in  all  cases  where  the  leasing  or  purchase  of 
land  is  authorised  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  the 
rent  or  price  should,  failing  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  be 
fixed  by  the  Judicial  Land  Commissioners. 

Section  III— MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  brought  before  us  to 
show  the  difficulties  that  exist  with  regard  to  the  getting  of 
easements,  mining  concessions,  and  mining  wayleaves.  The 
question  of  mining  royalties  and  wayleaves  was  considered 
by  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Conservative 
Government  in  1889,  and  presided  over  by  Lord  Northbrook. 
In  their  Report,  the  Commission  drew  attention  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  mining  is  carried  on  in  different  countries, 
pointing  out  that  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  the  State  may  itself  grant  a  right  to  search  for 
minerals  under  land,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
after  hearing  the  surface  owner.  The  Royal  Commission, 
did  not  however,  suggest  a  change  in  the  law  with  regard 
to  minerals,  but  on  the  question  of  wayleaves,  they  conclude 
as  follows  : 

We  beg  to  submit  our  opinion,  that  owners  of  mineral  property 
unreasonably  debarred  from  obtaining  access  to  the  nearest  or  most 
convenient  public  railway,  canal,  or  port,  on  fair  terms,  or  from  obtain¬ 
ing  underground  easements  on  fair  terms,  ought  not  to  be  left  without 
remedy.  We  think  that  all  applications  for  relief  in  such  cases  ought 
to  be  made  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  might  be  trusted  to  have  a  due 
regard  to  the  existing  rights  of  the  owners  of  property  over  or  through 
which  passage  for  minerals  is  required,  the  usual  charges  for  wayleave 
prevailing  at  the  time  in  the  district,  if  not  unreasonable,  and  relative 
and  respective  rights  of  proprietors  and  lessees  of  the  mineral  property 
requiring  wayleave.  We  have  not  attempted  to  formulate  the  rules 
by  which  such  a  tribunal  should  be  guided,  because  it  appears  to  us. 
that  if  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  is  such  as  to  command  public 
confidence — if  its  proceedings  are  public,  and  if  it  is  armed  with  all 
necessary  powers,  including  the  power  of  local  investigation — a  wide 
discretion  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  tribunal  .  .  .  We  may  add 
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that  we  think  that  if  such  a  remedy  as  we  have  suggested  were  open  to 
persons  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  by  the  unreasonable 
refusal  of  facilities  for  the  passage  of  minerals,  difficulties  would  be 
readily  arranged  by  private  agreements,  and  that  only  in  very  rare 
instances,  if  ever,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  compulsory 
proceedings.* 

We  have  had  evidence  placed  before  us  which  goes  to  show 
that  difficulties  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  quarrying 
districts.  The  question  is  usually  one  of  access  from  the 
quarries  to  the  nearest  railway. 

The  following  cases  from  investigators  in  North  Wales 
illustrate  the  difficulties  met  with  : 

There  are  many  undeveloped  quarries  in  the  district,  and  where  it 
is  certain  good  slate  may  be  obtained,  but  owing  to  exorbitant  or  pro¬ 
hibitive  rent  they  demand  for  wayleaves,  the  quarries  are  not  wo  iked 

In  some  cases  land  for  tipping  debris  is  difficult  to  obtain.  .  .  . - 

is  an  instance.  In  this  case  the  quarry  is  situated  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  three  railway  lines,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
small  tramline  from  the  quarry  the  produce  has  to  be  carted. 

There  are  also  other  valuable  slate  quarries  in  the  district  un¬ 
developed  for  want  of  land  for  tipping  debris,  and  for  running  inclines 
and  tramlines  from  such  quarries  to  the  different  railway  stations. 

A  Quarry  Company  wanted  land  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  debris 
into  a  lake.  The  owner  of  the  land  adjoining  the  lake,  who  was  also 
the  lessor  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  quarry,  granted  leave  for  the 
use  of  the  land  and  for  the  debris  to  be  shot  into  the  lake  on  an  annual 
payment  of  £100.  Later,  a  little  more  land  was  required  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  an  additional  £100  a  year  had  to  be  paid  by  the  Quarry 
Company.  When  this  accommodation  proved  inadequate,  and  a 
request  was  made  for  facilities  for  the  use  of  a  further  piece  of  land, 
yet  another  £100  rent  was  demanded.  At  this  point  the  company 
considered  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  this  extra  demand,  with 
the  consequence  that  work  in  that  portion  of  the  quarry  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  nearly  150  men  were  dismissed. 

The  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
was  that  owners  of  mineral  property  unreasonably  debarred 
from  obtaining  access  to  the  nearest  or  most  convenient 
public  railway,  canal,  or  port  on  fair  terms,  or  from  obtaining 
underground  easements  on  fair  terms,  ought  not  to  be  left 
without  a  remedy. 

*  Tinal  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Mining  Royalties  C.  6980,  1893. 
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With  this  recommendation  we  fully  agree,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  principle  underlying  it,  that  the  mining 
industry  should  not  be  hampered  through  the  exercise  by 
adjoining  owners  of  their  legal  rights,  is  one  which  should 
receive  a  more  extensive  application.  With  regard  to  mining, 
two  questions  arise  :  the  grant  of  wayleaves,  and  the  right 
to  prospect  for  minerals.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  we  have  made  in  this  part  of  our  Report, 
that  the  State  should  have  the  power  to  compel  the  grant 
of  mining  leases  and  wayleaves  to  private  individuals  or  com¬ 
panies,  always  provided  that  such  power  is  accompanied  by 
safeguards,  such  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  last  section,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  community  and  landowners  alike. 

This  would  seem  necessarily  to  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
the  State  to  grant  permission  to  prospect  for  minerals,  etc., 
on  terms  fair  to  both  parties. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  grant  of  such  powers 
to  prospect  would  lead  to  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
owner’s  enjoyment  of  his  property,  consequently  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  safeguards  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
his  interests. 

Before  permission  is  given  to  anybody  to  prospect  on  the 
land  of  another  person,  the  authorities  should  require  to  be 
satisfied  that,  should  the  results  be  satisfactory,  the  prospecting 
parties  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  work  con¬ 
templated.  Moreover,  if  the  search  for  minerals  is  without 
result,  the  prospecting  parties  should  be  required  to  restore 
the  land  to  its  original  condition,  and  a  deposit  enough  to 
cover  this  purpose  should  be  required  from  them  at  the  time 
of  their  application.  At  the  same  time,  both  the  right  to 
prospect  and  compulsory  leasing  to  mining  companies  should 
be  accompanied  by  terms  fair  to  the  landowner,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  amenities  and  development  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Recommendations. 

Therefore  we  recommend  : 

(1)  That  the  Government  Department  authorised  to 
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give  such  sanction  should  have  the  power  of  making  an 
order  for  the  compulsory  granting  of  licences  or  way- 
leaves  whenever  required  for  mining  purposes. 

(2)  That  the  Government  Department  should  have 
power  to  make  similar  orders  granting  permission  to 
prospect  for  minerals,  stone,  etc.,  and  compelling  the 
grant  of  mining  leases. 

O  O 

(3)  That  in  all  cases  where  any  such  orders  are  made 
the  terms  should  be  fixed  by  the  Judicial  Land  Com¬ 
missioners. 

(4)  That  in  all  cases  : 

(a)  The  Local  Authority  and  the  landowner  should 
both  be  enabled  to  appear  before  the  Government 
Department  and  the  landowner  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

( b )  The  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
interests  of  the  landowner  should  be  considered  and 
injured  as  little  as  possible. 

(c)  The  applicant  should  satisfy  the  Government- 
Department  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
proposed,  and  in  the  case  of  power  being  granted  to 
prospect  for  minerals,  stone,  etc.,  should  deposit  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  restoring  the 
land  to  its  original  condition. 

Section  IV—  EASEMENTS  AND  WAYLEAVES. 

“  An  easement  is  a  privilege,  without  profit,  which  the  owner  of 
one  tenement  has  a  right  to  enjoy  in  respect  of  that  tenement  in  or 
over  the  tenement  of  another  person,  by  reason  whereof  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  suffer  or  refrain  from  doing  something  on  his  own 
tenement.”* 

Tenement  in  this  definition  is  equivalent  to  land  or  build¬ 
ings.  It  will  be  seen  that  ownership  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  the  creation  of  an  easement,  strictly  so  called. 
The  right  or  privilege  can  only  be  acquired  by  grant  or 

*  The  Law  of  Easements.  Goddard,  J.  L.  &  N.  L.  at  p.  4.  Stevens, 
1910. 
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prescription.  In  the  latter  case,  where  the  right  is  acquired 
through  long  enjoyment,  a  grant  is  commonly  said  to  be 
implied.  A  lessee,  however  long  his  lease  may  be,  cannot 
acquire  an  easement,  strictly  so  called,  over  other  land  owned 
by  his  lessor. 

Easements,  broadly,  are  of  five  kinds :  Rights  of  Air 
(passage  and  purity),  Light,  Support  of  Land  and  Buildings 
thereon,  Water  and  Ways  over  Land.  But  there  is  a  large 
class  of  rights,  not  strictly  called  easements,  which  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  easements.  A  wayleave,  for  example,  may  or  may  not 
be  an  easement.  It  may  be  merely  a  licence.  In  the  para¬ 
graphs  following  we  use  the  term  easement  in  a  general  sense  to 
cover  all  such  analogous  rights  and  privileges,  whether  obtained 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  or  not. 

In  Part  III.  of  this  volume  we  point  out  that  the  existence 
of  easements  (particularly  rights  of  light)  sometimes  prevents 
the  development  of  property,  and  we  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  extinguishment  of  such  easements  in  certain  cases 
and  under  certain  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inability 
of  public  authorities  or  private  individuals  to  obtain  easements 
may  be  a  serious  handicap  to  industry  and  production,  and  a 
source  of  unnecessary  expense  in  providing  public  services. 

Public  bodies  are  often  called  upon  to  pay  large  sums  for 
such  easements,  and  private  firms  are  affected  similarly  when 
they  are  unable  to  get  consent  to  the  laying  of  pipes  for  the 
service  of  necessary  water  or  electrical  power. 

By  Section  29  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  and 
Section  7  of  the  Gasworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  water  and  gas 
companies  are  expressly  precluded  from  laying  pipes  or  any 
other  works  on  private  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  though  by  the  same  Statutes  they  are  allowed  to  lay 
pipes,  and  examine  and  replace  them  from  time  to  time 
under  public  streets.  These  provisions  enable  owners  to 
demand  large  sums  from  such  companies  for  wayleaves. 
Modern  developments  of  the  use  of  electricity  to  supply  power 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  is  generated,  have  given 
increased  importance  to  this  question.  Wires  have  to  be 
carried  across  country,  and  here,  too,  each  owner  whose  land 
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it  is  proposed  to  traverse  is  enabled  to  hold  the  scheme  up 
.by  demanding  an  excessive  price  for  permission  to  carry  the 
wire  across  his  land.  In  some  cases  he  is  enabled  to  prevent 
it  altogether. 

We  have  received  complaints  both  from  the  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire  districts  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of 
brine.  Here  the  situation  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  the 
person  who  wishes  to  work  the  brine,  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
site,  which  is  suitable  for  pumping  the  brine  is,  by  reason 
of  its  distance  from  transit  facilities,  unsuited  for  the  erection 
of  the  works.  Consequently,  the  brine  has  to  be  conveyed 
by  pipes  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Any  intervening  owner 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  scheme  by  refusing  consent  to 
the  grant  of  the  easement  under  his  land,  or  by  demanding 
an  excessive  sum  for  his  permission. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  trade  competitors  take 
advantage  of  the  necessity  for  conveying  brine,  either 
by  buying  up  land  that  has  to  be  traversed,  or  subsidising 
owners  of  land  to  refuse  consent  to  any  other  firm. 

The  following  is  a  case  brought  to  our  notice  : 

I  am  giving  you  a  short  report  of  the  treatment  we  had  from  the 

- when  we  made  an  effort  to  embark  in  the  salt  trade  at - . 

In  1898  we  had,  and  then  acquired  further  properties  in  the  town, 
and,  after  several  trials  by  boring  and  buying  still  further  property 
overlying  the  brine  springs,  succeeded  in  having  a  copious  supply  of 

brine.  As  we  were  well  known  at  - ,  and  were  assured  of  the 

moral  support  of  the  townspeople,  the  Town  Council  granted  us  per¬ 
mission  to  put  down  pipes  in  the  streets  to  convey  the  brine  to  land 
where  we  could  make  the  salt,  erect  new  works  for  extension,  and  be 
near  the  railway.  We  put  down  the  pipes,  erected  further  works,  and 

went  to  a  big  expenditure  for  that  end.  The - first  applied  for 

and  then  obtained  an  injunction  to  prevent  us  laying  down  the  pipes, 
but  as  they  were  already  laid  they  followed  up  the  case,  and  after  a  trial 
in  London  obtained  an  order  forbidding  us  to  use  them.  As  the  place 
where  brine  was  obtained  was  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  and  no  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  brine  well  was  to  be  had,  we  had  to  close  out¬ 
works.  And  as  further  efforts  on  our  part  were  fruitless,  to  prevent 
any  more  loss  we  had  to  dismantle  the  works,  sell  the  pans,  pumps  and 
the  machinery  at  scrap  iron  prices.  Besides  the  heavy  loss  to  us  of 
over  £10,000,  the  town  was  also  a  heavy  loser  in  wages,  rates,  etc., 
and  many  men  were  starving  and  out  of  work  whom  we  could  have 
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employed.  The  -  sucoeeded  in  their  action  because,  although 

we  had  permission  from  the  Town  Council  to  break  up  the  streets  and 
lay  down  the  pipes,  they  had  in  a  few  places  property  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  and  facing  each  other.  Hence  they  were  able  to  claim  and 
maintain  that  the  sub-soil  of  the  roads  belonged  to  them. 

We  believe  that  the  State  should  exercise  the  power  of 
compelling  the  grant  of  easements  and  wayleaves  of  all  kinds,. 

Recommendations. 

Therefore  we  recommend  : 

(1)  That  the  Government  Department  authorised  to 
give  such  sanction  should  have  the  power  to  make  an 
order  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  easements  or 
wayleaves  for  any  purpose. 

(2)  That  in  all  cases  where  any  such  order  is  made  the 
terms  should  be  fixed  by  the  Judicial  Land  Commissioners. 

(3)  That  in  all  cases  : 

(а)  The  Local  Authority  and  the  landowner  should 
both  be  enabled  to  appear  before  the  Government 
Department  and  the  landowner  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

(б)  The  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
interests  of  the  landowner  should  be  considered,  and 
injured  as  little  as  possible. 

(c)  The  term  “  landowner  ”  should  include  all  who 
have  substantial  interests  in  the  property. 

Section  V.— SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1)  In  many  rural  districts  there  is  a  chronic  difficulty  in 
getting  land  required  for  housing,  small  holdings,  schools, 
and  other  purposes.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  refusal  of 
owners  to  part  with  their  land.  (See  p.  318.) 

(2)  In  the  smaller  towns  there  is  also  sometimes  a  refusal 
to  sell  land  at  all.  In  the  large  towns  the  difficulty  of  acquir¬ 
ing  land  is  usually  a  matter  of  price.  In  both  cases  the 
difficulty  is  enhanced  where  the  land  is  held  mostly  bv  one 
or  two  owners.  (See  p.  319.) 
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(3)  The  withholding  of  land  from  use  either  by  a  refusal 
to  sell  or  a  demand  for  an  excessive  price,  is,  in  general,  a 
handicap  to  production,  and  prevents  the  development  of 
particular  districts.  (See  pp.  330-1.) 

(4)  In  certain  mining  and  quarrying  districts  there  are 
difficulties  in  securing  mining  leases  and  wayleaves  on  fair 
terms.  (See  pp.  335-7.) 

(5)  The  acquisition  of  easements  and  wayleaves  is  sometimes 
hindered  by  the  excessive  prices  demanded,  or  by  unreason¬ 
able  refusals  to  grant  them.  (See  pp.  338-41.) 

We  therefore  recommend  : 

(1)  That  a  Government  Department  should  be  empowered 
to  make  orders  for  the  compulsory  leasing  of  (a)  agricultural 
or  (6)  undeveloped  land,  and  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
wayleaves,  easements,  and  mining  leases  by  private  individuals, 
and  also  to  make  orders  for  the  right  to  prospect  for  minerals, 
subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  below.  (See  pp.  334- 
338-341.) 

(2)  That  in  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  of  more  than 
10,000  population,  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  applicant 
for  such  an  order  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  local  authority.* 
In  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  of  less  than  10,000  and  in 
Rural  Districts  the  order  should  be  refused  if  the  Government 
Department  desired  to  purchase  the  land  under  the  powers 
suggested  in  Chapter  I.  Section  VII.,  and  afterwards  to  lease 
it  to  private  individuals.  (See  pp.  333-5.) 

(4)  That  in  the  case  of  any  such  order  the  terms  should 
be  fixed  by  the  Judicial  Land  Commissioners.  (See  pp.  335- 
338-341.) 

(3)  In  the  case  of  land  required  for  churches,  chapels, 
village  institutes,  co-operative  or  trades  union  halls,  or  for 
similar  purposes,  the  Government  Department  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  make  an  order  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  the  land. 
(See  p.  334.) 

*  If  our  recommendations  in  Chap.  I.  Sect.  VII.  should  be  adopted,  a 
local  authority  would  be  empowered  to  lease  to  private  individuals  land 
purchased  either  compulsorily  or  by  agreement. 


PART  III. 


TENURE. 

INTRODUCTORY  OUTLINE. 

In  this  part  of  our  Report  we  state  and  examine  the  com¬ 
plaints  made  against  the  various  systems  of  tenure  under 
which  land  and  buildings  are  owned  and  occupied  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  we  discuss  the  various  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  for  the  removal  of  such  grievances  as  are 
shown  to  be  well  founded.  We  also  make  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  reforms  in  the  law  which  we  ourselves 
consider  necessary  or  expedient.  The  order  of  treatment  is 
as  follows  : 

In  Chapter  I.  we  describe  the  various  tenures  under  which 
land  is  held,  and  give  some  account  of  their  distribution  through 
the  country.  As  there  are  no  grievances  under  the  freehold 
system  which  are  not  common  to  others,  we  devote  no  special 
chapter  to  that  system.  We  deal  in  Chapter  II.  with  the 
Copyhold  system  and  endorse  its  proposed  abolition.  In 
Chapter  III.  we  give  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  various 
forms  of  leasehold  tenure.  In  Chapter  IV.  we  deal  with  what 
for  convenience  we  term  the  “  Short  ”  (or  “  London  ”)  lease¬ 
hold  system  (that  is  to  say,  with  leases  for  more  than  21  years, 
but  not  exceeding  99  years)  ;  in  Chapter  V.  with  Leases  for 
Lives  ;  and  in  Chapter  VI.  with  “  Long  ”  Leaseholds  (i.e.  terms 
of  more  than  99  years),  in  each  case  stating  the  grievances 
which  exist  at  present  and  suggesting  remedies  for  them.  In 
Chapter  VII.  we  deal  with  grievances  common  to  all  systems 
of  tenure  and  the  remedies  for  them,  considering  first  those 
arising  out  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  after¬ 
wards  those  not  so  arising.  Chapter  VIII.  summarises  our 
conclusions,  and  Chapter  IX.  recapitulates  and  epitomises  all 
the  various  recommendations  for  reform  which  we  make  in 
the  chapters  which  precede  it. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FORMS  OF  TENURE  AND  THEIR  DISTRIBUTION. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow  in  this 
chapter,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  enumerate  and  describe 
briefly  the  various  forms  of  tenure  on  which  land  and  buildings 
are  held  in  England  and  Wales,  seeing  that  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  materially  affects  their  use  and  development. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  property  is  not  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  same  individual,  but  rights  or  interests  in  it  of 
different  kinds  are  enjoyed  by  various  persons  and  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  Such  interests  are  best  classified  under  the 
twro  main  heads  of  building  tenures  and  occupation  tenures. 
By  “  building  ”  tenure  we  mean  the  tenure  under  which 
land  has  already  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  developed.  By 
“  occupation  ”  tenure  we  mean  the  tenure  on  which  land 
and  the  buildings  on  it  are  held  by  the  actual  occupiers. 

Section  I.— THE  PRINCIPAL  FORMS  OF  BUILDING 

TENURE. 

(1)  The  “  Freehold  ”  System. — In  this  case  the  original 
owner  parts  with  his  entire  interest  in  the  land  for  a  capital 
sum  of  money  ;  the  purchaser  acquires  the  “fee  simple”  of  the 
land — the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  ownership  which  the 
law  allows. 

(2)  The  “  Chief  Rent  ”  or  “  Perpetual  Rent  Charge  ”  System. — 
In  this  case  the  original  owner  of  the  land  grants  the  fee 
simple  in  return  for  a  perpetual  fixed  annual  payment,  known 
as  a  “  chief  rent  ”  or  “  fee  farm  rent.”  It  is  usually  secured 
by  a  power  of  distress,  and  is  then  more  generally  known  as 
a  “perpetual  rent  charge.”  In  many  respects  it  resembles 
the  Scotch  “  feu.” 

(3)  The  “  Copyhold”  System. — Except  that  the  owner  (or 
“  copyholder  ”)  cannot  as  a  rule  grant  leases  for  more  than 
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a  year  without  the  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  that  he* 
has  no  interest  either  in  the  mines  and  minerals  or  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  timber,  and  that  he  is  subject  to  certain  “  incidents  ”  and 
the  payment  of  certain  “  fines  ”  (dealt  with  at  length  else¬ 
where  in  this  report),  the  interest  of  the  copyholder  is  sub¬ 
stantially  a  fee  simple. 

(4)  The  “  Long  Leasehold  ”  System. — Here  the  land  is  let  at 
an  annual  rent  (ground  rent)  for  a  term  of  over  99  (generally 
999)  years,  usually  with  a  reservation  of  minerals  to  the- 
ground  landlord. 

(5)  The  “  Short  {or  London)  Leasehold  ”  System. — Here 
the  land  is  let  at  an  annual  rent  (ground  rent)  for  terms  of 
more  than  21  and  less  than  100  years.  Ninety-nine  years  is 
the  term  most  frequently  met  with,  but  terms  of  90,  80,  75, 
60,  35  and  30  years  are  not  uncommon.  Minerals  are  usually 
reserved  to  the  landlord. 

(6)  The  “  Life  Leasehold  ”  System. — Here  the  land  is  let  at 
an  annual  rent  during  the  continuance  of  one  or  more,, 
generally  three,  lives,  other  than  that  of  the  lessee  himself, 
minerals  being  usually  reserved. 

These  varying  forms  of  building  tenure  may  be  further 
classified,  in  order  to  show  how  they  differ  one  from  the  other. 
These  differences  are  of  two  kinds — legal  and  economic. 

Legally,  the  main  difference  is  between  the  freehold,  the 
chief  rent  and  the  copyhold  systems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the* 
various  forms  of  leasehold  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the¬ 
ft  rst  three,  whether  the  sale  is  for  a  capital  sum  or  for  a  perpetual 
rent,  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  buildings  on  it  passes  to 
the  purchaser.  In  the  case  of  the  various  forms  of  leasehold 
the  holder  of  the  leasehold  interest,  that  is,  the  person  who 
obtains  possession  of  the  land  on  payment  of  a  fixed  ground 
rent  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  lives,  does  not  legally  own  the 
land,  nor  is  he  legally  the  owner  of  the  buildings  erected  upon 
it  by  whomsoever  the  latter  may  have  been  actually  built  and 
paid  for.  He  has  an  interest  in  both  land  and  buildings  which 
ceases  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  The  lessor  or  ground  landlord 
secures  control  over  the  land,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  put, 
by  means  of  covenants  contained  in  the  lease.  These  covenants 
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provide  for  the  payment  of  the  ground  rent  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  of  a  certain  value  on  the  land  ;  very  often  they 
restrict  the  buildings  to  a  certain  type  and  limit  the  use  to  which 
the  property  may  be  put,  e.g.,  they  may  prohibit  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  certain  trades.  _  The  lease  also  contains  what  is 
known  as  a  “  power  of  re-entry,”  which  entitles  the  lessor 
to  resume  possession  of  the  land  if  the  lessee  makes  default 
in  payment  of  the  rent  or  commits  a  breach  of  the  covenants 
in  the  lease.  Against  the  harsh  exercise  of  this  power  of 
re-entry  the  Courts  have  in  most  cases  power  to  relieve 
the  lessee. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  sometimes  covenants  in  conveyances 
of  freehold  land  restricting  its  use,  but  these  are  much  less 
common  and  onerous,  and  the  remedies  for  breach  of  them 
are  different.  Another  important  difference  is  that  freehold 
land  is  “  real  ”  property  and  passes  in  case  of  the  owner’s 
death  intestate  to  his  heir,  while  leasehold  land,  however  long 
the  term  of  the  lease,  is  “-personal  ”  property  and  on  intestacy 
is  divided  among  the  deceased  leaseholder’s  next-of-kin.  It 
should  be  added  that  an  “estate  for  life  ”  is  in  law  a  freehold. 

The  economic  distinctions  between  these  various  forms  of 
tenure  run  on  somewhat  different  lines.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  though  in  the  case  of  leasehold  land  the  ownership 
of  the  buildings  and  of  the  land  is  legally  vested  in  the  ground 
landlord,  the  leaseholder  has  the  right  of  possession  during 
the  term  of  the  lease,  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent  and  observes 
his  covenants.  On  the  termination  of  the  lease  the  land 
and  the  buildings  then  upon  it  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  owner  of  the  soil.  When  the  lease  is  for  a  long  period, 
say  500  or  999  years,  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  ground 
landlord  in  the  buildings  makes  very  little  practical  difference, 
and  the  economic  conditions  are  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  of  a  freehold  on  chief  rent.*  The  leaseholder  and  his 

*  There  is,  however,  this  important  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
freehold  on  chief  rent  there  is  no  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  or 
breach  of  covenant.  The  owner  of  the  rent  charge  lias  a  power  of  distress 
and  a  right  of  re  entry,  but  when  he  has  obtained  his  rent  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  any  breach  of  the  covenants,  he  has,  generally  speaking,  to 
hand  back  the  property  to  the  owner. 
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successors,  if  they  conform  to  the  conditions  in  the  lease, 
may  use  the  land  virtually  in  perpetuity.  But  where  the  term 
is  shorter,  the  fact  that  the  owner  has  a  reversionary  interest, 
perhaps  not  very  distant,  in  the  buildings  may  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
property ;  and  in  practice  the  conditions  and  covenants  on 
short  leases  are  generally  far  more  stringent  than  on  long 
ones. 

Sometimes  the  lease  is  preceded  by  a  building  agreement, 
i.e.,  an  agreement  that  after  the  erection  of  the  buildings  the 
owner  will  grant  a  lease  of  the  land.  This  is  done  so  that 
the  landowner  may  have  a  security  (in  the  shape  of  the  build¬ 
ings)  for  the  payment  of  his  ground  rent  before  he  leases 
the  land. 

The  lessee,  if  he  has  erected  buildings  on  the  land  and  does 
not  wish  to  occupy  them  himself,  must  recoup  himself  from 
the  “rack  rent”  he  receives  from  the  actual  occupiers,  not 
only  for  the  ground  rent  he  has  to  pay  to  the  lessor,  but  also 
for  the  cost  of  the  buildings  he  has  erected.  If  the  site  value 
goes  up  in  the  interval  the  increase  in  value  goes  into  his 
pocket.  As  a  rule  he  may  not  vary  the  use  to  which  the 
land  is  put  (e.g.,  convert  houses  into  shops),  though  the 
amount  of  latitude  in  this  respect  varies  with  the  particular 
lease.  If  he  desires  to  depart  from  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  lease  he  may  only  do  so  on  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
lessor,  who  may  or  may  not  exact  in  return  a  money  payment 
either  in  the  form  of  a  “premium”  or  “fine,”  or  of  an  increased 
ground  rent.  As  we  have  stated,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  the  buildings,  together  with  all  improvements,  whether 
made  by  the  lessor  or  lessee,  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
former.  Clearly,  as  the  lease  approaches  its  end,  it  becomes 
less  and  less  to  the  interest  of  the  lessee  to  spend  money  on 
the  buildings,  since  his  interest  in  them  is  about  to  cease. 
If  the  lessee  wishes  to  retain  possession  he  must  treat  for  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  for  a  further  term  of  years.  If  the  lessor 
consents  to  renew,  in  so  doing  he  may,  and  usually  will, 
increase  the  amount  of  the  ground  rent  if  the  land  has  increased 
in  value.  And  he  will  generally  also  take  into  account  the 
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value  of  flie  buildings,  now  become  his  through  the  termination 
of  the  original  lease. 

In  practice,  part  of  the  increased  ground  rent  is  often  paid 
by  the  lessee  on  renewal  in  a  lump  sum,  called  a  “  premium  ” 
or  “  fine  ”  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  stipulation  that  new  and 
enlarged  premises  shall  be  erected,  the  security  for  the  in¬ 
creased  ground  rent  being  obtained  in  this  way. 

Section  II.— THE  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  LAND  AND 
BUILDINGS  ARE  HELD  BY  THE  ACTUAL  OCCUPIER. 

A  small  minority  only  of  the  actual  occupiers  of  property 
are  also  the  owners  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  house  property,  where  the  occupier  is  not  the 
owner,  the  term  for  which  he  holds  may  be  of  any  length, 
from  a  weekly  or  monthly  tenancy  to  a  seven,  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years’  lease  or  longer.  Very  small  business 
premises  are  usually  held  on  short  tenancies,  even  weekly  ones, 
but  those  used  for  more  substantial  businesses  are  usually  let 
either  on  an  annual  tenancy  or  on  a  lease  for  three,  five 
or  seven  years,  annual  tenancies  forming  the  great  majority 
of  these.  The  largest  shops,  where  the  occupier  is  not  the 
freeholder  or  leaseholder,  are  usually  leased  for  terms  of 
fourteen  or  twenty-one  years.  Large  factories,  though 
occasionally  let  on  short  tenancies,  are  more  usually  leased 
for  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years,  but  it  is  rare  for  the  largest 
factories  not  to  be  owned  by  the  occupier,  either  on  freehold 
or  leasehold  tenure. 

Mines  and  quarries  are  usually  let  on  leases  for  varying 
periods  on  conditions  based  upon  their  special  nature. 

Section  III.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS 

OF  TENURE. 

Copyhold  tenures  are  to  be  foimd  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country  in  old  “manors,”  but  since  the  statute  of  Quia 
Emptores  (1290)  it  has  not  been  possible  to  create  a  new 
manor,  and  copyhold  land  is  only  to  be  found  in  comparatively 
small  “  pockets.”  Moreover,  for  some  years  past  copyholders 
have  had  the  right  to  “  enfranchise  ”  on  certain  terms. 
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Leaseholds  forni,  in  actual  area,  only  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  country,  but  they  include  large  parts  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  important  towns,  notably  London. 

The  Town  Holdings  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1886-89)  made  extensive  enquiries  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  various  forms  of  tenure,  and  we  have  made  their  report* 
the  basis  of  the  statement  we  give  below  on  the  subject.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  down  to  date  by  incorporating 
the  information  we  have  received  in  the  course  of  our  investiga¬ 
tion.  Since  1889  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  districts,  such  as  suburban 
London,  Liverpool,  and  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales, 
have  been  developed  on  the  short  leasehold  system.  While, 
therefore,  the  area  of  land  under  the  short  leasehold  system  is 
probably  no  greater  than  in  1889,  the  population  living  upon 
it  is  considerably  more. 

There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  amount  of  conversion 
from  ninety-nine  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years’  leases, 
and  the  life  leasehold  system  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  is  now 
seldom  to  be  found  outside  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  power  to  require  com¬ 
pulsory  returns,  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  population 
living  under  the  different  forms  of  tenure.  But  after  enquiry 
in  a  number  of  towns  and  utilising  the  information  obtained 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  with  regard 
to  other  towns,  the  best  estimate  we  can  make  gives  the 
following  results  : 

Substantially  more  than  one-half  of  the  urban  population 
of  England  and  Wales  is  living  under  ordinary  freehold 
tenure  ;  about  one- twentieth  under  freehold  subject  to  some 
form  of  perpetual  annual  payment ;  somewhere  about  one- 
tenth  under  long  leasehold ;  and  rather  under  one-third  on 
short  leasehold. 

From  the  information  we  have  collected  and  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  statement,  which  affords  as  accurate  a 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings,  H.  of  C.  251 
18S9. 
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summary  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  distribution  of 
the  various  forms  of  tenure,  copyholds  being  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  statement  refers  to  towns  only,  and  the 
contractions  used  have  the  following  significations  :  /.  means 

ordinary  freehold  tenure  ;  c.,  freehold  held  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  perpetual  annual-chief  rent ;  l.,  long  leasehold,  i.e., 
terms  of  more  than  ninety- nine  years  ;  s.,  short  leasehold, 
i.e.,  terms  of  ninety-nine  years  or  under,  including  leases  for 
lives.  The  tenures  chiefly  prevailing  are  the  only  ones  referred 
to,  and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  one  or  other  form  of 
tenure  does  not  mean  that  land  of  that  tenure  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  town  in  question,  but  only  that  it  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole.  We  have  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  show  the  proportions  prevaihng  between  one 
form  of  tenure  and  another. 

The  accompanying  map  is  intended  to  illustrate  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  must  only  be  taken  as  a  rough  indication  of  the 
various  tenures  : 

Bedfordshire. — Bedford,  /. ;  Biggleswade,  /. ;  Dunstable,  /. ; 
Luton,  /. 

Berkshire. — Newbury,  /.  ;  Reading,  /. 

Buckinghamshire. — -Buckingham,  /.  ;  High  Wycombe,  f.l. 

Cambridgeshire. — Cambridge,  /.  ;  Chatteris,  /. 

Cheshire. — Birkenhead,  j.s.  ;  Chester,  /.  ;  Congleton,  l.c. ;  Crewe  f 
/.  ;  Macclesfield,  f.l.  ;  Nantwicli,  /.  ;  Stalybridge,  c.  ;  Stockport,  c. 

Cornwall. — Bodmin,  f.l.  ;  Camborne,  s.l.f. ;  Falmouth,  f.s.  ; 
Launceston,  /.  ;  Liskeard,  f.s.  ;  Penzance,  f.s.  ;  Redruth,  s.f.  ;  St. 
Austell,  s.f.  ;  St.  Ives,  s.f. 

Cumberland.- — Carlisle,  f.s.  ;  Maryport,  c. ;  St.  Bees,  l.  ;  White¬ 
haven,  s.f.  ;  Workington,  l.f. 

Derbyshire. — Bakewell,  f.s. ;  Belper,  /.  ;  Buxton,  Lf.c. ;  Chester¬ 
field,  /. ;  Derby,  f.s.  ;  Ilkeston,  /.  ;  Matlock,  /. 

Devonshire. — Barnstaple,  /.  ;  Devonport,  f.s.  (lives)  ;  Exeter,  /.  ; 
Ilfracombe,  c.f.  ;  Newton  Abbot,  s.f.  ;  Plymouth,  f.s.  (lives) ;  Stone- 
house,  s.  (lives) ;  Tavistock,  s.f.  ;  Tiverton,  f.s.l. 

Dorsetshire. — Sherborne,  f.s. ;  Weymouth,  l.s.f. 
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Durham. — Darlington,  /.  ;  Durham,  /.  ;  Gateshead,  f.s.  ;  Hartle¬ 
pool,  /.  ;  Hebburn,  s.  ;  Jarrow,  s.  ;  South  Shields,  l. ;  Stockton,  /.  ; 
Sunderland,  c. 

Essex. — Braintree,  /. ;  Colchester,  /. ;  Leyton,  s.f. ;  Maldon,  /.  ; 
Saffron  Walden,  /. 

Gloucestershire. — Bristol,  c. ;  Cheltenham,  /.  ;  Gloucester,  /.  ; 
Minchinhampton,  /.  ;  Painswick,  /.  ;  Stroud,  f.c. ;  Tewkesbury,  /. 

Hampshire. — Andover,  /.  ;  Bournemouth,  s./.  ;  Christchurch,  s.f.  ; 
Newport,  /.  ;  Portsmouth,  /.  ;  Ryde,  l.  ;  Southampton,  l.  ;  Win¬ 
chester,  f.s. 

Herefordshire. — Hereford,  /. ;  Leominster,  /. ;  Ross,  /. 

Hertfordshire. — Barnet,  f.s. ;  Bishop’s  Stortford,  /. ;  Hertford,  /. ; 
Watford,  /. 

Huntingdonshire. — Huntingdon,  f.s.  ;  St.  Neots,  /. 

Kent. — Canterbury,  /.  ;  Chatham,  f.s.  ;  Deal,  f.s.  ;  Folkestone,  s.  • 
Gravesend,  /.  ;  Maidstone,  /.  ;  Margate,  /.  ;  Ramsgate,  /. ;  Rochester, 
/.s.  ;  Sevenoaks,  /.s.  ;  Sheerness,  /.  ;  Whitstable,  /. 

Lancashire. — Accrington,  l. ;  Ashton-under-Lyne,  f.c. ;  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  /.  ;  Blackburn,  c.l.  ;  Blackpool,  /.  ;  Bolton,  l.s.f. ;  Bootlo 
l.s.f.  ;  Burnley,  l.  ;  Bury,  l.s.  ;  Chorley,  l.c.  ;  Clitheroe,  f.l.  ;  Dalton 
/.  ;  Darwen,  f.l.  ;  Lancaster,  /.  ;  Liverpool,  f.s.  ;  Lytham,  l.  ;  Man¬ 
chester,  c.l.f.  ;  Middleton,  /.  ;  Oldham,  c.l.  ;  Prescot,  f.s. ;  Preston,  /.; 
Rawtenstall,  l.  ;  Rochdale,  l.c.  ;  St.  Helen’s,  l.f.  ;  Salford,  l.c.f.  ; 
Southport,  s.l.f.  ;  Ulverston,  /.  ;  Warrington,  l.  ;  Widnes,  f.l.  ; 
Wigan,  l. 

Leicestershire.^ — Hinckley,  /.  ;  Leicester,  /. ;  Loughborough,  /.  ; 
Market  Harborough,  /.  ;  Melton  Mowbray,  /. 

Lincolnshire.- — Barton,  /.  ;  Boston,  /. ;  Gainsborough,  /. ;  Great 
Grimsby,  s./.  ;  Lincoln,  /.  ;  Spalding,  /. 

London,  s.f. 

Middlesex. — Staines,  /.  ;  Uxbridge,  /. 

Norfolk. — Cromer,  /. ;  King’s  Lynn,  f.l.s.  ;  Norwich,  f.s.l. ;  Yar¬ 
mouth,  c. 

Northamptonshire. — Daventry,  f.s. ;  Northampton,  /. ;  Peter¬ 
borough,  /.  ;  Wellingborough,  /. 

Northumberland. — Alnwick,  /. ;  Belford,  s. ;  Morpeth,  /. ;  Ncw- 
castle-on-Tyne,  f.s.  ;  Rothbury,  /. ;  Tynemouth,  c.f. 
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Nottinghamshire. — Mansfield,  /. ;  Newark,  /. ;  Nottingham,  f.s. ; 
Retford,  /.  ;  Worksop,  /.-  > 

Oxfordshire. — -Banbury,  /. ;  Oxford,  s. 

Rutlandshire. — Oakham,  /. 

Shropshire. — Oswestry,  /.  ~  Shrewsbury,  f. 

Somersetshire. — Bath,  c.  ;  Bridgwater,  /.  ;  Frome,  /.  ;  Taunton,  /, ; 
Wellington,  /. ;  Weston-super-Mare,  c. 

Staffordshire. — -Burton,  s.  ;  Hanley,  /. ;  Leek,  /. ;  Lichfield,  /. : 
.Newcastle-under-Lyme,  /.  ;  Stafford,  f.l.s.  ;  Stoke,  /.  ;  Walsall,  s./i.  ; 
Wolverhampton,  /. 

Suffolk. — Ipswich,  /.  ;  Lowestoft,  /. 

Surrey. — -Croydon,  /.s.  ;  Malden,  ;  Redhill,  s.f.  ;  Reigate,  s.f.  ; 
Woking,  /. 

Sussex. — Brighton,  f.  ;  Eastbourne,  s.  ;  Hastings,  s.f.  ;  Pulborough, 
ff.  ;  Worthing,  /. 

Warwickshire. — ^Birmingham,  s.f.l.  ;  Coventry,  f.s.  ;  Leamington, 
j f.s.  ;  Nuneaton,  /.  ;  Warwick,  f.s. 

Westmorland. — Bowness,  /.  ;  Kendal,  f. 

Wiltshire. — Devizes,  /.  ;  Malmesbury,  /.  ;  Salisbury,  /.  ;  Swindon, 
./.c. ;  Westbury,  /. 

Worcestershire. — Bewdley,  /.  ;  Dudley,  /.s.  Evesham,  f. ; 
Kidderminster,  /.  ;  Malvern,  /..s.  ;  Worcester,  /, 

Yorkshire. — -East  Riding :  Hull,  /.  North  Riding  and  City  of 
York  :  /.,  except  Malton,  /.si.  West  Riding  :  Barnsley,  /.  ;  Bat  ley, 
■s.f.l.  ;  Bradford,  /.  ;  Denby,  /.  ;  Dewsbury,  /. ;  Doncaster,  /. ;  Halifax, 
/.  ;  Harrogate,  f.s.  ;  Heckmondwike,  /.  ;  Huddersfield,  s.l.  ;  Knares- 
borough,  f.s.  ;  Leeds,  /.  ;  Normanton,  /.  ;  Otley,  /.  ;  Pontefract,  /.s.  : 
Ripon,  /.  ;  Rotherham,  /.  ;  Sheffield,  si.  ;  Shipley,  /.  ;  Skipton,  /.si.  ; 
'Todmorden,  l.  ;  Wakefield,  /. 

North  Wales. — Bangor,  s.f.  •  Bethesda,  s. ;  Carnarvon,  s.f.  ; 
Festiniog,  s. ;  Holyhead,  s.f.  ;  Llandudno,  s.f.  ;  Llanidloes,  /.  ; 
Pwllheli,  f.  ;  Rhyl,  /. 

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. — Aberdare,  s.f.l.  ;  Cardiff,  s. : 
Merthyr,  s.  ;  Neath,  s.  ;  Newport,  s.  ;  Penarth,  s.  ;  Pontypool,  s.f.  ; 
Pontypridd,  s. ;  Rhondda,  s.f. ;  Swansea,  s.f.  ;  Tredegar,  s. 


, 

■ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


COPYHOLDS. 

Section  I.— THE  NATURE  OF  THE  TENURE. 

Although  the  area  of  copyhold  land,  especially  in  towns, 
is  relatively  small  compared  with  that  of  freehold  land,  the 
subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  some  notice 
here,  as  no  reference  to  it  was  made  in  Volume  1  of  this  Report, 
except  very  briefly  in  the  Historical  Survey  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Slater. 

Copyhold  tenure  is  an  ancient  survival  which  has  admittedly 
long  outgrown  its  usefulness.  The  incidents  to  which  it  is 
subject,  the  methods  of  its  transfer  from  one  owner  to 
another,  and  the  fines  payable  in  respect  of  every  transaction, 
adhere  in  this  twentieth  century  to  the  forms  and  practice  of 
long  bygone  times. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  a  “  manor  ”  was  in  part 
granted  to  free  tenants,  and  in  part  retained  by  the  lord  for 
his  own  uses  but  cultivated  by  labourers  who  were  bound  to 
the  soil.  These  labourers  were  permitted,  in  return  for  services 
they  had  to  render,  to  till  a  portion  of  land  for  their  own  use, 
but  they  had  no  greater  interest  in  such  land  than  a  tenancy 
at  the  wrill  of  the  lord.  By  custom,  as  time  went  on,  this 
tenancy  became  less  uncertain,  and  instead  of  their  having  to 
solicit  the  lord  for  permission  to  succeed  to  land  occupied  by 
a  deceased  parent  or  sold  to  them  by  an  existing  tenant,  these 
“  copyholders,”  as  they  were  called,  acquired  more  definite 
rights  of  acquisition,  possession  and  transfer.  But  the  “  fines  ” 
paid  in  the  first  instance  in  return  for  the  lord’s  favour  con¬ 
tinued,  though  the  favour  became  an  obligation. 

Copyhold  tenure  has  been  defined  as  “  holding  at  the  wall 
of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.”  “  Custom  ” 
is  indeed  as  the  very  breath  of  life  to  copyholds,  and,  as 
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manorial  customs  differ  materially  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  generalise  as  to  what  are  and  what 
are  not  the  special  incidents  of  copyhold  tenure.  It  is  essential 
to  remember  that  when  any  rule  is  laid  down  it  is  always 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  in  any  given  manor  there 
may  be  a  special  custom  to  the  contrary. 

The  copyhold  estate  is  one  which  is,  in  a  sense,  carved  out 
of  the  freehold  which  remains  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
the  “  custom  of  the  manor  ”  is  one  which  has  been  set  up 
by  the  lord  in  order  to  bind  the  tenant  the  more  firmly,  and 
to  increase  his  obligations.  Should  the  tenant  wish  to  sell 
his  holding  he  must  follow  the  always  cumbrous  custom  of 
the  manor.  Instead  of  conveying  directly  to  his  purchaser, 
he  first  enters  into  a  “  covenant  to  surrender  ”  his  holding 
to  the  lord  ;  next  he  executes  an  actual  “  surrender,”  and  the 
lord  then  “  admits  ”  the  purchaser  to  the  holding  as  tenant. 
A  fine,  sometimes  fixed,  sometimes  arbitrary,  is  payable  to 
the  lord  on  the  transaction.  If  the  purchaser  is  a  stranger,  it 
is  sometimes  the  custom  that  he  shall  pay  a  heavier  fine  for 
admittance  than  one  who  is  already  a  tenant  of  the  manor, 
while  in  certain  eventualities,  double  fines  are  payable.  If 
a  fine  is  arbitrary,  it  must  be  reasonable,  but  the  onus  of 
proving  whether  the  sum  demanded  is  reasonable  or  not 
should  lie  on  the  lord  and  not,  as  at  present,  on  the  copyholder. 
It  is  now  settled  law  that  in  ordinary  cases  a  demand 
amounting  to  more  than  two  years’  annual  value  of  the  land 
is  unreasonable. 

Again,  should  the  copyholder  die  leaving  an  heir,  or  having 
devised  the  estate  by  his  will,  his  successor  must  pay  a  fine 
on  admittance,  or  should  he  die  without  leaving  an  heir 
the  estate  “  escheats”*  to  the  lord,  while  on  any  fresh  grant 
of  the  holding  by  the  latter,  either  after  escheat  for  want  of 
heirs  or  after  forfeiture,  a  fine,  as  before,  becomes  payable  by 
the  new  tenant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  should  die, 
the  tenant  must  pay  a  fine  on  admittance  as  tenant  of  the 
new  lord. 


*  As  a  rule  the  lord  must  bring  an  action  for  recovery  of  possession  in 
order  to  complete  his  title  to  the  land  after  the  escheat  has  taken  place. 
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Another  incident  peculiar  to  land  of  copyhold  tenure 
is  the  “  quit-rent,”  which  is  an  annual  sum  payable 
by  the  tenant  in  perpetuity  in  the  place  of  his  rendering 
some  service  which  has  been  commuted  from  time 
immemorial. 

Then  again,  certain  tenants  of  the  manor  are  liable 
to  “  heriots,”  that  is,  the  forfeiture,  to  the  lord  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant  of  the  latter’s  best  beast  or  chattel. 
This  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  holding, 
as  in  a  comparatively  recent  case  when  a  valuable 
thoroughbred  horse  was  claimed  as  a  heriot  on  the  tenant’s 
death. 

The  copyhold  tenant,  again,  though  in  possession  of  the 
growing  timber  on  the  estate,  is  debarred  from  cutting  it  for 
sale,  since  such  timber,  like  the  mines  and  minerals  on  or 
beneath  the  surface,  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
latter  cannot,  however,  in  the  absence  of  special  custom  or 
agreement,  enter  to  cut  it,  so  the  trees  must  frequently  remain 
uncut.  This  extraordinary  state  of  things  has  resulted  in  the 
frequent  absence  of  timber  from  copyhold  lands,  a  fact  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  saying  that  ‘  ‘  the  oak  scorns  to  grow 
save  on  free  land.”  It  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  copyhold 
system  that  every  surrender  by  an  existing  copyholder  and 
every  admittance  of  a  new  one,  whether  he  be  purchaser,  heir 
or  devisee,  cannot  be  carried  out  except  on  the  payment  of 
“  fees  ”  to  the  steward  of  the  manor. 

The  indefiniteness  of  many  of  the  incidents  and  the  many 
inconveniences  attaching  to  copyholds  are  responsible  for  the 
passing  of  various  statutes  from  the  Copyhold  Act  of  1841 
down  to  that  of  1894,  having  for  their  object  the  assimilation 
of  copyhold  to  freehold  tenure. 

By  the  last  named  Act,  either  the  lord  or  tenant,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  can, 
generally  speaking,  compel  enfranchisement,  on  the  payment 
by  the  tenant  of  the  appropriate  fines,  and  of  “  compensation  ” 
both  to  the  lord  and  also  to  hi§  steward.  The  legal  costs  are 
payable  by  the  person  requiring  the  enfranchisement,  and  if 
this  is  the  lord,  the  amount  payable  for  compensation  is 
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capitalised  and  a  perpetual  annual  rent  charge  payable  by 
the  tenant  is  charged  on  the  enfranchised  land. 

We  have  received  in  the  course  of  our  investigation,  a 
considerable  number  of  complaints  as  to  the  exactions  and 
irritation  caused  by  the  copyhold  system.  We  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  quote  them  because  the  system  has,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  practically  no  defenders,  and  because  Parliament 
has  recognised  the  desirability  of  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

Our  evidence  shows,  however,  that  the  powers  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment  given  to  copyholders  are  often  not  resorted  to,  as  they 
should  be,  because  the  machinery  for  enfranchisement  is 
cumbrous,  slow,  and  expensive  to  the  tenant.  Moreover,  when 
the  process  of  enfranchisement  is  complete,  the  tenant  does 
not  obtain  an  absolute  freehold  estate,  and  the  rights  of  the 
lord  in  the  minerals  are  not  affected. 

Section  II.— THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR’S  PROPOSALS  FOR 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

The  necessity  for  speeding  up  and  perfecting  the  machinery 
of  enfranchisement  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  who,  in  the  Real  Property  Bill  introduced  by  him 
into  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1913, 
included  provisions  (which  have  been  approved  by  the  Coimcil 
of  the  Law  Society)  for  the  compulsory  enfranchisement  of 
all  copyholds,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  either  lord  or 
tenant.  On  the  January  1st  next  after  the  Bill  becomes 
an  Act,  all  copyholds  are  automatically  to  become  free¬ 
holds  subject  to  the  continuance  for  five  years  of  the  existing 
manorial  incidents,  and  inducements  and  facilities  are  offered 
which  will  doubtless  result  in  many  cases  in  the  extinction 
of  these  incidents  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  mentioned. 
The  compensation  payable  is  to  be  definite  and  readily  ascer¬ 
tainable,  and  no  longer  a  matter  of  considerable  mystery  as 
heretofore,  and  in  several  ways  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the 
manorial  rights  will  be  reduced.  The  land  when  enfranchised 
is  to  be  of  ordinary  freehold  tenure,  and  not  to  be  subject 
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to  the  custom  of  “  Borough-English  ”  or  of  “  Gavelkind  ”* 
or  to  any  other  customary  mode  of  descent.  The  timber  on 
the  land  is  to  pass  to  the  tenant,  but  the  lord  is  to  retain  any 
rights  of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  fowling,  or  otherwise 
taking  game,  fish  or  fowl. 

A  steward  appointed  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  will,  until  the 
extinguishment  of  the  manorial  incidents,  be  entitled  to  such  fees  only 
as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  prescribe,  and  on  the  extinguishment  of 
those  incidents  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  loss  of 
office. 

The  rights  to  mines  and  minerals  will  not  be  affected  by  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  provisions  of  the  Bill  any  more  than  they  are  affected  by 
enfranchisement  under  the  Act  of  1894,  but  to  prevent  the  perpetuation 
of  the  undesirable  state  of  affairs  under  which  neither  the  lord  nor  the 
tenant  can  work  the  minerals  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  which 
may  possibly  involve  loss  of  enormous  wealth  to  the  community,  a 
provision  has  been  inserted  enabling  either  party  to  buy  out  the  other 
on  arbitration  terms,  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  being  applied  for  the 
purpose.  If  both  parties  are  desirous  of  exercising  the  right,  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  is  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. f 

Section  III.— CRITICISMS  OF  THE  PROPOSALS. 

We  consider  that  tbe  proposals  of  tbe  Bill  are  in  the  main 
sound  and  satisfactory,  and  we  venture  to  express  tbe  hope 
that  they  will  be  speedily  passed  into  law.  We,  however,  sub¬ 
join  certain  criticisms  on  the  measure  as  it  stands  and  two  or 
three  suggestions  for  its  amendment.  The  first  is  with  regard; 
to  the  compensation  to  the  steward. 

The  steward  is  the  servant  and  agent  of  the  lord,  and  his  office 
exists  for  the  lord’s  benefit.  His  intervention,  on  a  sale  by 
a  copyholder,  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  lord  ;  and,  when  a  fine 
is  payable  for  a  special  licence,  or  when  the  ordinary  fines  are 
arbitrary  or  when  compensation  becomes  payable,  the  steward 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  his  demand  is  concerned  solely  with 
the  interest  of  the  lord.  Yet  when  the  land  is  enfranchised 

*  On  intestacy  land  subject  to  the  custom  of  “  Gavelkind  ”  passes  to 
all  the  owner’s  sons  or  other  male  heirs  in  equal  shares,  and  land  subject 
to  the  custom  of  “Borough-English”  to  the  youngest  son  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  the  other  children. 

t  Memorandum  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  respecting  the  Real  Property 
Bill  and  the  Conveyancing  Bill  1913,  House  of  Lords  Return,  119,  p.  5, 
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and  the  steward  is  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  office, 
the  whole  of  the  compensation  is  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant. 
The  point  is  material,  for,  to  give  an  example,  when  the  sum 
payable  for  the  extinction  of  the  manorial  incidents  amounts 
to  £50  the  steward  is,  under  the  new  Bill,  to  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  £6  6s.  Od.  as  compensation,  and  this  compensation  is 
exclusive  of  stamps,  paper  or  parchment  and  plans,  which 
must  all  be  paid  for  by  the  tenant.  This  compensation  should, 
we  think,  be  divided  and  made  payable  by  the  lord  and  the 
tenant  in  equal  shares. 

Secondly,  we  observe  that  under  the  Bill  the  lord’s  right  of 
escheat  on  failure  of  heirs  is  to  remain.  But  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  why  the  law  relating  to  freehold  land  should  not 
in  this  respect  apply  to  enfranchised  copyholds,  and  the  right 
of  escheat  to  the  lord  be  abolished  altogether,  leaving  the 
right  of  escheat  to  the  Crown. 

Thirdly,  we  deprecate  the  retention  by  the  lord  of  sporting 
rights.  These  should,  we  think,  pass  to  the  copyhold  tenant. 
After  the  enfranchisement  he  will  have  no  legal  relations 
with  the  lord  except  in  the  relatively  small  number  of  cases 
where  workable  minerals  exist.  On  the  other  hand  the 
occupying  tenant  may  have  differences  with  the  sporting 
tenant  which  the  enfranchised  owner  may  be  powerless  to 
adjust.  We  think  that  an  occupying  tenant  should  be  able 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  remedies  we  propose  in  our  rural 
volume  with  regard  to  sporting  rights,  and  any  control  which 
may  be  given  to  him  by  legislation  over  the  letting  of  such 
rights  should  be  as  effective  in  the  case  of  land  once  copyhold 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  freehold  land. 

Fourthly,  the  Bill,  which  was  drafted  before  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  land  reform  had  been 
announced,  proposes  that  the  compensation  for  the  buying  out 
by  the  lord  or  by  the  tenant  of  mineral  rights  shall  be  assessed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  It  would 
obviously  be  more  consistent  with  the  general  scheme 
of  legislation  proposed  by  the  Government,  that  this 
compensation  should  be  fixed  by  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sioners. 
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Section  IV.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  Bill  with  regard  to  copyholds  should  be  put  upon 
the  Statute  Book  with  the  following  amendments  : 

(1)  That  the  compensation  awarded  to  the  steward 
on  enfranchisement  should  be  paid  by  the  lord  and  the 
tenant  in  equal  shares  : 

(2)  That  the  lord’s  right  of  escheat  on  failure  of  heirs 
should  be  abolished  : 

(3)  That  the  lord’s  right  of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing, 
fowling  or  otherwise  taking  game,  fish  or  fowl  in  respect 
of  the  copyhold  property  should,  on  enfranchisement,  be 
extinguished. 

(4)  That  the  compensation  payable  in  respect  of  min¬ 
ing  rights  should  be  assessed  by  the  Land  Commissioners. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LEASEHOLD  SYSTEM. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  devote  much  space  in  this  report  to 
tracing  the  origin  and  history  of  the  leasehold  system  in 
England,  interesting  as  the  subject  is  to  the  legal  historian. 

From  very  early  times  it  has  been  the  custom  for  owners  of 
land  to  grant  to  others  an  interest  in  that  land  for  a  specified 
period  so  that,  together  with  buildings  and  improvements, 
it  reverts  to  themselves  in  certain  events  or  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  Such  a  period  might  be  for  the  life  of  the  owner 
or  tenant  or  for  the  lives  of  certain  named  persons  then  living, 
or  for  a  fixed  period  of  years.  The  possibilities  of  forfeiture 
and  re-entry  by  the  owner  were  numerous. 

Leases  for  lives  were  known  in  Saxon  times.  As  early  as 
the  tenth  century  we  find  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  practice  to  King  Edgar.  These  leases  seem  to 
have  been  first  created  by  ecclesiastical  and  other  corporations, 
whose  motive  probably  was  to  benefit  the  existing  Bishop 
or  Corporator  at  the  expense  of  the  See,  College  or  Cor¬ 
poration.* 

The  old  monasteries  were,  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution, 
lords  of  many  manors,  and  the  new  owners  who  superseded 
them  often  made  to  copyholders  an  offer  that,  if  they  would 
fence  and  enclose  the  waste  land  of  the  manor,  they  might 
hold  such  land  free  of  rent  and  of  the  vexatious  incidents  of 
copyhold  tenure  during  their  lives  and  those  of  their  children, 
but  that  thereafter  the  enclosed  property  should  revert 
absolutely  to  the  new  owners  and  their  heirs.  Much  to  the 
prejudice  of  succeeding  generations,  this  leasehold  offer  was 
frequently  accepted.  A  similar  arrangement  often  made  was 


*  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 


“The  Land  Laws,”  p.  141. 
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t  hat  whereby  the  lord  of  a  manor  would  rebuild  a  copyholder’s 
dilapidated  homestead  on  the  condition  that  he  should  give 
up  his  copyhold  and  take  instead  a  lease  of  the  property  for 
three  generations.  Fitzherbert  in  his  treatise  on  “  Surveying 
advises  lords  to  give  leases  on  good  terms  to  such  of  their 
copyholders  as  would  fall  in  with  the  arrangements  indicated:— 

Lette  every  lorde  by  his  copy  of  court  role  or  by  indenture  to  make- 
a  sufficient  lease  to  every  of  their  tenants,  to  have  to  hym  and  to  his- 
wife  and  to  his  children,  so  that  it  passe  not  three  lives,  than  being; 
alyve  and  named.  The  lords  can  do  no  loss,  remembering  what  profytes 
they  may  have  at  the  end  of  their  termes,  they  knowe  not  howe  soone. 
For  undoubted,  on  sette  day  cometh  at  last,  and  though  the  advantage- 
of  the  lordes  come  not  anone,  it  will  come  at  length.* 

Ecclesiastical  Corporations  “  aggregate  ”  (masters  and 
fellows  of  colleges,  masters  of  hospitals,  etc.)  might  by  the 
common  law,  and  until  prohibited  by  statute,  grant  any 
leases  they  thought  fit,  but  ecclesiastical  corporations  “  sole 
(archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  vicars,  etc.)  could  not  until 
comparatively  recently  grant  leases  binding  on  their  successors, 
except  with  the  consent  or  confirmation  of  such  persons  as  the 
law  required  (as,  for  example,  the  dean  and  chapter),  and  this- 
extension  is  also  now  statutorily  restricted. 

Owing  to  the  constant  abuse  of  these  powers  by  owners, 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  successors,  various  limitations  were- 
placed  upon  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  legislature- 
Thus  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  law  was  passed  (called, 
the  Enabling  Act)  giving  all  persons  “  seised  of  lands  in  fee 
simple  in  right  of  their  chyrches”  (archbishops,  bishops,  etc., 
but  not  “parsons”  or  “vicars”)  power  to  grant  leases  o£ 
land  which  had  been  farmed  for  twenty  years  previously 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.. 
Any  longer  leases  still  required  consent  or  confirmation. 

Then  by  the  Disabling  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
all  leases  by  archbishops  or  bishops  for  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  or  three  lives  were  made  “  utterly  void,”  whether 
confirmed  or  not.  In  all  cases  they  had  to  be  at  the  “  accus¬ 
tomed  ”  rent. 

*  Quoted  in  Ashley’s  Economic  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  284. 
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Again,  by  the  Restraining  Act  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  all  leases 
by  ecclesiastical  corporations  “aggregate”  for  more  than 
twenty- one  years  or  three  lives  were  rendered  “  utterly  void, 
any  law,  custom  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 
Leases  by  corporations  “  sole,”  even  for  the  period  allowed, 
had  to  be  confirmed.  This  Act  was,  however,  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  repealed  so  far  as  it  related  to  any  “  houses  of  any 
■colleges,  deans  and  chapters,  hospitals  or  parsons,  situated 
in  any  city,  borough,  town  corporate  or  market  town,  or  the 
suburbs  of  any  of  them,”  so  long  as  such  house  was  not  “  the 
capital  or  dwelling-house  used  for  the  habitation  of  the  persons 
above  said,  nor  have  ground  to  the  same  belonging  above  the 
■quantity  of  ten  acres.” 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy  when  the  custom  of 
letting  land  for  fixed  terms  of  years  began.  Its  analogies  with 
.and  differences  from  the  Roman  system  of  emphyteusis  are 
instructive.  The  Roman  system  gave  to  the  freeholder  what 
virtually  was  only  a  quit  rent,  charged  in  perpetuity,  and 
■left  the  emphyteuta  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  subject 
thereto  without  much  serious  restriction. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  tell  us  that 
teases  for  years  were  well  known  in  the  thirteenth  and  were 
common  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  practice  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  extended,  and  differs  widely  from  that 
prevailing  on  the  Continent.  Ecclesiastical  and  other  corpor¬ 
ations  were  required  by  law,  or  decided  for  reasons  which 
seemed  sufficient,  to  keep  the  fee  simple  of  their  lands  in 
their  own  hands  ;  and  so  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
power  to  let  their  land  for  fixed  terms  of  years.  Private  land¬ 
holders  were  impelled  by  different  motives  to  adopt  the  same 
practice  ;  they  foresaw  the  large  and  steady  increase  in  urban 
land  values,  and  they  desired  to  found  or  provide  for  a  family. 
Introduced  in  this  way  for  the  convenience  of  the  landowner, 
whether  corporate  or  individual,  the  advantages  of  the  system 
from  his  point  of  view  soon  become  apparent.  The  system  has 
never  been  satisfactory,  and  the  legislature  has  constantly 
had  to  interfere,  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and 
sometimes  for  that  of  the  tenant. 
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Originally  the  lessee  for  years  had  no  right  to  reinstatement 
after  unlawful  eviction.  But  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  held  that  if  he  was  ejected  in  breach  of  his  landlord’s  agree¬ 
ment  he  could  recover  possession,  and  this  not  only  against 
the  landlord,  but  against  the  man  who  purchased  from  him. 

Under  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  referred  to  above. 
Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  sole  and  aggregate,  were  able  to 
let  houses  for  forty  years,  but  the  owners  of  settled  estates 
were  unable  to  let  for  more  than  twenty- one  years. 

More  by  accident  than  otherwise  a  very  large  part  of  the 
land  round  the  old  City  of  London  belonged  to  the  Church, 
and  as  the  city  developed  in  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  was  let  out  on  building 
leases  for  forty  years.  In  practice  these  terms  were  renewable, 
though,  of  course,  the  tenant  had  no  legal  right  to  a  renewal. 
The  great  London  ground  landlords,  whose  estates  were 
“  settled,”  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  the  Church  in  developing  their  property  on  lease.  They 
did  not  want  to  sell,  but  they  could  not  let  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  nor,  since  they  were  only  limited  owners, 
could  they  pull  down  or  improve  the  property  at  the  end  of 
the  lease.  And  so,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  began  to  go  to  Parliament  for  extended  powers. 

The  following  list  of  London  Private  Bills  relating  to  London 
land,  given  to  the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  with  the  term 
for  which  the  owners  were  authorised  to  let,  shews  the  progress 
of  this  tendency. 


Date. 

Estate. 

Term  of  Years. 

1702. 

St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  -  -  -  - 

61 

1707. 

Grosvenor  Estate . 

60 

1718. 

Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Estate  - 

60 

1718. 

Pulteney  Estate  ------ 

61 

1724. 

Bedford  Estate  (Bloomsbury  Square)  - 

61 

1727. 

Portland  Estate  (Soho)  -  -  -  - 

70 

1727. 

Bealings  Estate  (St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn)- 

65 

1750. 

St.  James’  (Westminster)  - 

70 

1783. 

Pultenev  Estate  ------ 

99 
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The  leases  granted  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
town  house  near  the  Strand,  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London 
in  1666,  were  for  thirty-one  years,  so  that  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  a  gradual  increase  of  the  customary  term. 

General  legislation  during  the  nineteenth  century  increased 
the  possible  length  of  a  building  lease  on  settled  estates  to 
ninety-nine  years,  and  until  recently  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  term  has  extended.  But  lately  the  tendency  in 
London  has  been  to  shorten  it  to  eighty  or  seventy-five 
years.  Sixty  years  is  quite  a  common  term  in  Wales. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country — e.g.  in  Huddersfield,  all  over 
Lancashire,  in  Birmingham,  and  on  the  London  estates  of  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden — there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  con¬ 
version  going  on  from  ninety-nine  to  999  years,  which  puts  the 
lessee,  for  most  purposes,  into  the  same  position  as  if  he  were 
the  owner  of  the  fee  simple  subject  to  a  perpetual  rent  charge. 

The  legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  limited  the 
landlord’s  rights  in  several  respects,  as  for  instance,  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  distress  for  rent,  and  the 
power  of  re-entry  on  breach  of  covenant,  but  it  is  of  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  technical  a  character  to  set  out  at  length  here. 
We  shall  deal  with  some  of  it  incidentally  in  later  sections 
when  speaking  of  existing  grievances  and  remedies  for  them. 

We  have  already  attempted  to  give  some  indication  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  leasehold  tenure  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  Only  one  comment  need  here  be  made 
upon  the  facts  there  set  out.  It  is  clear  that  the  short  lease¬ 
hold  system  was  imposed  by  the  landlords  upon  tenants  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  good  or  bad,  and  that  it  does  not,  as 
practised  to-day,  represent  in  any  way  the  concurrent  desires 
of  both  parties  to  the  bargain.  It  has  grown  up  chiefly  in 
neighbourhoods  where  landowners  were  few  and  have  acted 
in  actual  or  tacit  combination.  To  acclimatise  it  in  districts 
where  there  is  competition  among  landlords  has  seldom 
proved  possible,  owing  to  the  objection  taken  to  it  by  would- 
be  purchasers  and  mortgagees,  and  even  where  it  has  obtained 
a  foothold  the  tendency  is  to  replace  it  by  the  freehold,  the 
chief  rent,  or  the  999  years’  leasehold  system. 
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THE  SHORT  LEASEHOLD  SYSTEM. 

Section  I.— STATEMENT  OF  GRIEVANCES,  WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We  deal  in  this  section  with  complaints  made  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  short  leasehold  system,  by  which  we  mean 
the  system  of  leasing  for  terms  of  more  than  twenty-one,  but 
not  more  than  ninety- nine  years. 

The  various  grievances  are  considered  separately  under  the 
following  sub-sections  : 

(а)  Appropriation  of  lessee’s  buildings  and  improve¬ 

ments. 

(б)  Prevention  of  improvements. 

(c)  Restrictive  covenants  and  conditions. 

(d)  Assignments  and  sub-leases. 

(e)  Unreasonable  clauses. 

(/)  Dilapidations. 

(g)  Costs  and  Fees. 

Following  our  statement  of  the  grievances  under  some  of 
these  headings,  we  give  instances  of  them  which  have  been 
reported  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  investigation.  Some  of 
these  instances  illustrate  other  grievances  besides  that  indicated 
in  the  text  which  precedes  them. 

We  use  the  term  exaction  in  this  chapter  without  necessarily 
imputing  any  blame  to  the  person  who  practises  it.  He 
may  be  exercising  his  legal  rights,  and  if  he  is  a  trustee  it  may 
be  both  his  legal  and  his  moral  duty  to  do  so.  Any  complaints 
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we  may  have  to  make'  are  directed  not  at  individuals,  but  at 
the  defects  of  a  legal  system. 

(a)  Appropriation  of  Lessee’s  Buildings  and  Improvements. 

By  virtue  of  the  legal  -  doctrine,  quicquid  plantatur  solo, 
solo  cedit,  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  contained  in  the  building  lease  or  agreement  for  a 
building  lease  revert  to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
It  may  be  contended  that  the  reversionary  value  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  is  taken  into  consideration  when  the  original 
rent  is  fixed.  We  regard  this  contention  as  often  incapable  of 
proof.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  show  that  a  ground 
landlord,  from  thirty-five  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  accepted  a 
lower  rent  for  his  land  than  he  would  have  taken  had  the 
tenant  had  the  right  to  compensation  for  his  improvements. 

The  lessee  for  a  term  of  years  who  covenants  to  build,  does 
so  with  the  knowledge  that  the  landlord  will  act  within  his 
rights  in  appropriating  the  building  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
or  in  asking  as  a  condition  of  renewal  an  increased  rent  in 
proportion  to  the  extra  value  which  the  building  has  added  to 
the  site. 

The  lessee  on  his  part  trusts  to  the  rack  rents  he  obtains 
from  sub-lessees  to  give  him  a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  and 
to  allow  him  sufficient  margin  for  a  sinking  fund,  which  will 
restore  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  capital  he  has  sunk 
in  buildings. 

Even  assuming  that  the  transaction  is  a  profitable  one 
for  lessor  and  lessee,  and  that  their  profits  are  obtained 
without  inflicting  any  hardship  on  the  occupying  tenant, 
certain  evils  must  necessarily  follow.  Towards  the  expiry  of 
the  lease  the  lessee’s  interest  in  the  property  begins  to  wane  ; 
he  knows  that  it  will  shortly  pass  into  other  hands,  and  he 
may  not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  it  in  thorough 
repair.  The  lessor  for  his  part  has  not  the  power,  even  if 
he  had  the  will,  to  touch  the  property  until  the  end  of  the 
lease. 

In  London  and  other  towns  where  the  system  prevails  it 
undoubtedly  has  a  pernicious  effect  upon  housing  conditions. 
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Blocks  of  property  are  to  be  found  in  a  wretched  state  of 
repair,  walls  cracked  or  bulging,  settlements  through  bad 
foundations,  buildings  out  of  keeping  with  the  changed 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  houses  wThich  need  entire 
reconstruction  but  remain  untouched  because  there  is  no  one 
who  has  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  repair  or  rebuild  them 
and  sufficient  interest  to  do  so. 

Fag-ends  of  leases  of  houses  pass  into  the  hands  of  specu¬ 
lators  whose  only  object  appears  to  be  to  screw  as  much 
rent  out  of  them  as  possible  during  the  remaining  years  of 
the  term.  Often,  indeed,  no  blame  can  fairly  be  attached 
to  the  freeholder,  who  may  be  willing  and  even  anxious  to  pull 
down  the  buildings  and  replace  them  by  others  suitable  to  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  he  is 
unable  to  do  so  because  he  cannot  get  possession  of  the 
property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leaseholder  would  often  rebuild  or 
modernise  the  property  if  he  could  get  a  renewal  or  extension 
of  his  lease  on  reasonable  conditions  and  for  a  term  sufficiently 
long  to  give  him  reasonable  security  for  the  necessary  capital 
which  he  will  either  have  to  provide  himself  or  to  borrow  from 
investors.  But  the  freeholder  may  either  refuse  arbitrarily  to 
grant  any  extension  of  the  lease,  or  tell  the  leaseholder 
that  his  request  is  premature,  or  demand  an  excessive  rent 
or  a  ruinous  fine,  or  offer  a  new  lease  for  so  short  a  term 
as  practically  to  make  rebuilding  impossible. 

We  have  assumed  hitherto  that  the  lessee  has  no  special 
interests  which  tie  him  to  the  property,  and  that  his  efforts 
are  confined  to  making  what  he  can  out  of  it  while  the  lease 
lasts.  When  the  lessee,  however,  is  also  the  occupier  the  refusal 
to  renew  may  inflict  great  hardship. 

Factory  owners  are  generally  freeholders,  but  in  mr*iy  of 
the  big  estates  of  London  and  other  towns  the  landlord  will 
not  sell  on  any  terms,  and  if  a  business  man  wants  a  factory 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  land  on  lease. 
The  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  lessee  is  forced 
to  hand  over  to  the  landlord  the  buildings  which  he  has  erected 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  From  all  parts  of  the  country 
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we  have  received  complaints  from  factory  owners  living  in 
•districts  where  leasehold  tenures  obtain. 

Appropriation  at  the  end  of  the  lease  is  not  confined  to 
buildings  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  original  contract.  It 
applies  also  to  any  additions,  alterations  or  new  buildings  by 
which  the  tenant  has  increased  the  value  of  the  property,  with¬ 
out  being  under  any  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  of  such  improvements  is  the  theme  of  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  the  complaints  we  have  received  in  the  course  of  our 
•enquiry.  Other  grievances  relate  rather  to  abuses  of  the  lease¬ 
hold  system.  This  particular  evil,  the  total  or  partial  con 
fiscation  of  values  created  by  the  tenant,  is  an  inseparable 
incident  of  the  system  in  its  present  form. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  took  a  most  conservative  view  of  leasehold 
tenure  and  made  the  most  halting  recommendations  for  its 
improvement,  were  quite  clear  that  “  as  a  rule  any  improve¬ 
ments  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  tenant  are  regarded 
as  the  rightful  property  of  the  landlord  on  the  termination  of 
the  lease,  and  that  in  such  cases  rents  are  commonly  raised 
in  consequence  of  such  improvements  to  the  extent  of  either 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  increased  value  they  may  have 
given  to  the  premises.”  The  evidence  gathered  in  our  enquiry 
abundantly  confirms  that  conclusion.  The  cases  are  so 
numerous  and  so  widespread  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
quote  more  than  a  few  typical  instances. 

The  most  striking  example  is  that  of  the  large  shopkeeper 
who  has  expended  thousands  of  pounds  on  the  improvement 
of  his  premises,  though  under  no  contract  with  his  landlord 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  at  the  time  the  lease  was  granted  the 
building  he  covenanted  to  erect  was  a  dwelling-house  or  a 
dwelling-house  and  shop.  But  the  street  in  which  the  build¬ 
ing  stands  has  become  an  important  one,  and  entire  recon¬ 
struction  has  become  necessary  to  enable  the  occupier  to 
compete  effectively  with  his  rivals.  The  money  is  spent,  the 
new  premises  are  built  to  meet  new  needs.  But  the  fruits  of 
this  enterprise — which  alone  has  enabled  the  trader  to  hold 
his  own  in  business — will  be  lost  to  him,  or  retained  only  at 
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a  price,  when  the  question  of  renewal  comes  to  be  considered. 
Economic  necessity  compels  him  to  rebuild,  and  of  that 
necessity  the  landlord  takes  full  toll ;  directly  or  indirectly, 
when  the  lease  falls  in,  he  appropriates  the  values  which  have 
been  made  by  the  lessee. 

On  March  10th,  1911,  The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  on 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden’s  libel  case  against  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
said : 

Large  owners  of  property  would  be  wise  to  abandon  what  is  not  an 
essential  feature  of  the  leasehold  system,  the  appropriation  at  the  end 
of  a  lease  without  compensation  of  all  that  a  tenant  has  built  upon 
the  land. 

It  is  true  that  on  a  few  estates  it  is  not  the  practice  on 
renewal  to  extort  a  higher  rent  in  consequence  of  the  improve¬ 
ment,  the  rent  asked  for  being  limited  to  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  then  value  of  the  land.  These  cases  are  very 
exceptional.  As  a  general  rule  the  increased  rent  demanded 
exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  the  site  by  a  sum  which 
represents  to  the  landlord  the  whole  or  part  of  the  new  values 
resulting  from  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

The  tenant’s  feeling  of  hardship  is  not  lessened  if,  con¬ 
currently  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  improvement,  or  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  it  a  second  time  in  the  shape  of  an 
increased  rent,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
for  dilapidations,  against  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  set  off 
the  increased  value  he  has  added  to  the  property.  Such 
cases  are  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  simple  appropriation 
of  improvements,  but  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

It  is  one  of  the  vices  of  the  leasehold  system  that  a  trustee 
or  life  tenant,  who  is  the  owner  of  property,  finds  it  practically 
impossible  to  give  equitable  consideration  to  the  tenant.  He 
is  legally,  and  indeed  morally,  bound  to  obtain  for  his  bene¬ 
ficiary,  or  the  persons  entitled  in  reversion,  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  property  due  to  the  improvements,  and  in  practice 
he  cannot  depart  materially  from  this  obligation  without 
incurring  personal  liability. 

If,  however,  the  lessor,  supposing  him  to  be  bound  by  trust 
obligations  to  appropriate  the  values  created  by  the  lessee, 
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employs  methods  whiqh  are  unduly  onerous  or  exacting,  he 
can  no  longer  be  exempted  from  criticism.  When  a  landlord, 
instead  of  spreading  the  sum  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled 
over  the  term  of  the  new  lease  by  way  of  increased  ground 
rent,  insists  on  having  a  substantial  part  of  it  paid  down  by 
way  of  fine  or  premium,  the  tenant  has  a  grievance  over  and 
above  that  arising;  from  confiscation.  This  is  a  common 
grievance  of  which  we  have  received  many  illustrations. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  lessee  would  generally  find 
it  difficult  to  raise  such  a  large  capital  sum  by  way  of  mort¬ 
gage  on  a  leasehold  interest ;  if  the  term  of  the  new  lease 
is  a  short  one  it  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
Consequently  he  is  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his  business 
capital  which  is  necessary  for  its  working  and  development. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  chiefly  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  lessee’s  improvements  by  the  demand  of  an  increased 
rent  or  fine  in  consequence  of  them.  Often  the  exaction 
takes  another  shape — that  of  compelling  the  lessee  to  buy 
the  property,  and,  in  effect,  to  buy  over  again  the  improve¬ 
ment  he  has  himself  made,  and  the  goodwill  he  has  created. 
The  insistence  on  purchase  places  the  lessee  in  a  peculiarly 
cruel  dilemma,  and  causes  very  great  hardship.  Sometimes 
the  price  which  the  lessee  is  compelled  to  pay  rather  than 
leave,  is  excessive,  even  if  the  buildings  he  has  erected  are 
treated  as  belonging  in  equity  as  well  as  in  law  to  the  lessor. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  grievances  dealt 
with  in  this  section  which  have  been  reported  to  us  in  the 
course  of  our  investigation.  Some  of  the  cases  also  illustrate 
other  grievances  to  which  we  shall  refer  later. 


Building  Lease — Premises  burnt  down — Reinstatement  Cove¬ 
nant  USED  TO  FORCE  PURCHASE  ON  LESSOR’S  TERMS — HEAVY 

Costs. 

A  well-known  Company  held  property  on  a  ninety-nine  years’  lease, 
dated  from  1892,  which  had  still  seventy-nine  years  to  run  when,  in 
November,  1912,  a  fire  occurred  and  destroyed  the  premises. 

One  of  the  directors  and  the  architect  of  the  company  went  to  the 
lessors  for  consent  to  the  plans  for  the  re-erection  of  a  building,  on  which 
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they  were  willing  to  spend  three  times  the  value  of  the  property  previous 
to  the  fire. 

The  lessees’  representatives  were  told  that,  as  the  accident  had 
placed  the  lessors  “  in  the  position  of  Top  Dogs,”  they  intended 
to  make  the  company  pay  what  they  pleased. 

The  lessors,  on  a  technical  point  as  regards  the  approval  of  the 
plans,  compelled  the  lessees  to  purchase.  They  asked  first  forty,  then 
thirty-seven  years’  purchase  of  the  rent  under  the  ninety-nine  years’ 
lease,  and  £600  costs,  and  ultimately  forced  the  lessees  to  pay  thirty 
years’  purchase  and  the  sum  of  £600  costs  in  addition.  The  lessees 
complain  bitterly  of  the  grave  injury  done  to  them  through  the  delay 
in  building  and  of  the  anxiety  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
had,  of  course,  also  to  pay  very  considerable  costs  to  their  own 
solicitors. 

Eighty-five  Years’  Purchase  of  Rent  under  a  Perpetually 
Renewable  Lease,  paid  to  obtain  a  Freehold  and  get  rid 
of  Recurring  Fines. 

An  extract  from  the  diary  of  a  well-known  public  man,  now  deceased. 
The  site  referred  to  is  on  an  estate  in  a  Cathedral  city : — 

Property  in - bought  subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of  £5  7s. 

for  a  term  of  forty  years,  from  June  25th,  1867,  with  perpetual 
right  of  renewal  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  years’  reserved  rent. 

In  1887,  feeling  uneasy  about  the  £5  7s.  chief,  lest  it  might  lapse 
through  forgetfulness  and  non-renewal,  I  treated  with  the  owners 

through  Mr. - for  purchase.  I  offered  him  forty  years’  purchase 

for  the  chief.  He  seemed  to  say  it  was  a  fair  offer  to  submit,  but 
eventually  said  he  must  have  sixty  j’ears.  When,  under  advice, 
I  consented  to  give  this,  then  he  backed  out  and  said  he  must 
have  the  money  in  Consols,  and  when  I  reluctantly  conceded  to 
give  3  per  cent.  Consols  he  again  backed  out  and  said  he  must 
have  2 1  per  cent.  Consols.  In  the  end  the  £5  7s.  renewable  chief 
cost  me  £568  11s.  7d.  purchase,  and  £69  11s.  6d.  legal  expenses. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  payment  under  this  lease  would  be 
equivalent  to  £6  12s.  6d.  per  annum.  Thirty  years’  purchase  of  this 
sum  is  equal  to  about  £200,  so  that  the  extra  amount  paid,  simply  to- 
get  security  of  tenure,  was  over  £350. 


Appropriation  of  Tenant's  Improvements. 

Bayswater. — Prior  to  1864  premises  in  Bayswater  consisted  of  a 
suburban  cottage  with  a  garden  forecourt.  In  that  year  a  shop  was 
built  on  the  garden  and  another  storey  added.  In  1867,  after  the 
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construction  of  the  shop, ^  the  value  of  the  premises  (at  the  Mart)  was 
£608,  the  value  of  the  original  cottage  having  been  about  £350  at 
£5  ground  rent. 

In  1864  A.  W.’s  father  took  a  sub-lease  of  the  premises  at  a  rental  of 
£80  per  annum.  The  sub-lease  was  renewed  in  1880  at  a  slightly 
increased  rent.  In  1889  the  sub-lease  was  again  renewed,  this  time  to 
A.  W.  on  his  father’s  retirement,  in  consideration  of  the  addition  of  a 
new  shop-front  by  A.  W.  These  conditions  were  imposed  by  the 
holders  of  the  superior  lease,  not  by  the  freeholder. 

The  superior  lease  expired  in  1911,  and  the  freeholder  served  an 
exhaustive  schedule  of  dilapidations.  He  was  approached,  but  would 
not  sell  the  freehold  of  the  premises  originally  occupied  on  any  terms, 
and  would  only  grant  a  six  months’  tenancy.  As  the  business  was  a 
manufacturing  one,  such  terms  were  impossible  of  acceptance.  For¬ 
tunately,  A.  W.  was  able  to  purchase  a  freehold  opposite  his  old  premises, 
but  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  removal  and  adaptation  of  new 
premises  he  would  have  paid  the  freeholder  a  good  sum  for  the  property. 
The  premises  are  now  let  on  a  six  months’  tenancy  at  £80  per  annum. 
A.  W.  states  that  the  unexpired  capital  value  of  the  buildings  he  had 
erected  and  other  improvements  he  had  made  was  £800  at  the  time 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  premises. 

Building  Lease  • —  Improvements  —  Goodwill  —  Surrender  of 
Current  Lease — Greatly  Increased  Ground  Rent. 

A  caterer,  now  carrying  on  business  in  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1875 
bought  a  confectioner’s  business  for  £3,000,  paying,  in  addition,  a 
premium  of  £1,000  and  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  vendor  (who  was  also 
the  freeholder  of  the  property)  a  rent  of  £100  for  a  thirty  years’  lease. 

The  freeholder  undertook  to  pay  an  insurance  premium  of  £10  per 
annum  on  the  property,  which  in  effect  reduced  the  rent  to  £90. 

The  caterer  immediately  spent  £924  on  structural  improvements  to 
the  property,  which  was  old  and  dilapidated,  and  estimates  that  during 
twenty  years  the  amount  spent  on  improvements  was  fully  £2,000. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  approached  the  freeholder  to  purchase  the 
freehold,  but  was  informed  that  the  property  could  not  be  sold.  He 
then  asked  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease  to  enable  him  to  rebuild,  and  was 
informed  that  a  new  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  would  be  granted  if 
he  surrendered  the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  old  lease,  demolished 
the  old  premises  and  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  £5,000,  and  paid 
a  ground  rent  of  £410. 

He  considered  this  rent  exorbitant,  but  reluctantly  agreed  to  pay  it, 
as  he  was  chained  to  the  spot  by  his  goodwill.  He  erected  new  premises 
at  a  cost  of  £13,000  in  1899. 

A  well-known  local  valuer  estimated  the  fair  ground  rental  at  £250 
per  annum,  if  neither  the  caterer’s  goodwill  nor  the  surrender  value  of 
the  unexpired  lease  were  taken  into  account. 
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In  view  of  the  payment  of  the  £1,000  premium,  the  original  rent 
was  a  low  one,  and  therefore  the  unexpired  value  of  the  lease  was  con¬ 
siderable,  while  the  goodwill  originally  paid  for  by  the  caterer  had 
considerably  increased  in  value  owing  to  his  own  efforts. 


(b)  Prevention  of  Improvements. 

The  knowledge  that  the  landlord  will  get  the  benefit  of 
whatever  improvements  are  made  often  prevents  the  tenant 
from  making  them.  He  is  liable,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
threatened  with  a  fine  or  an  increased  rental  as  a  condition 
of  consent  to  alterations.  If  he  applies  for  an  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  lease  before  proceeding  to  carry  them  out  he 
may  be  met  by  a  refusal  or  by  an  offer  of  renewal  for  so  short 
a  period  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  accept  it.  The 
result  is  that  desirable  improvements  are  hindered  or  in¬ 
definitely  delayed. 

In  speaking  of  improvements  we,  of  course,  recognise  that 
the  proposed  alteration  may  be  one  which,  though  desirable 
from  the  tenant’s  point  of  view,  will  reduce  the  value  of  the 
reversion  or  make  the  property  of  less  letting  value  for 
occupation  by  a  normal  tenant.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  lessor’s  right  to  refuse  consent,  or  only  to  give  it  on 
terms  which  will  protect  him  from  loss  must  be  frankly 
recognised. 

The  tenant’s  grievance  is  only  a  legitimate  one  if  the  altera¬ 
tions  are  suitable  and  will  enhance,  or  at  any  rate  not  detract 
from  the  reversionary  value  of  the  property,  and  if  consent  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  prohibitive  fine,  or  of  demands  which 
the  original  or  an  intermediate  lessor  would  never  have  been 
entitled  to  make  but  for  the  request  of  the  tenant.  The 
exercise  of  the  power  which  the  law  now  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  property  owner  is  particularly  exasperating  when  the 
person  who  makes  the  demand  is  not  the  ground  landlord,  but 
an  intermediate  lessor,  who  has  parted  with  all  his  interest 
in  the  property  except  the  nominal  reversion  of  a  few  days 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  reserved  to  him  for  purely  technical 
reasons.  Unless  the  tenant  desired  to  make  the  improvement 
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he  would  get  nothing  beyond  his  purchase-money,  or  the  fixed 
rent  he  had  bargained  for. 

Residential  property  which  has  fallen  behind  modern 
requirements  exemplifies  the  mischief  done  by  landlords  whose 
consent  to  reconstruction  or  improvement  is  only  to  be  obtained 
on  exorbitant  terms. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  basement  kitchen  is  a  heavy 
handicap  to  a  modern  house,  not  only  because  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  amount  of  labour  required,  but  also  because  many 
domestic  servants  nowadays  refuse  to  go  into  service  under 
such  conditions.  The  construction  of  a  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor  is  obviously  for  the  benefit  of  every  one  interested  in 
the  property,  but  the  ground  landlord  or  an  intermediate 
lessor  may  refuse  consent  to  the  alteration  except  upon  terms 
which  the  tenant  feels  to  be  prohibitive.  Sometimes  a  com¬ 
plete  reconstruction  of  the  house  is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
a  satisfactory  building  according  to  modern  standards,  and 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  incur  the  requisite  outlay 
the  tenant  must  have  an  extension  of  his  lease.  But  an 
extension  may  be  refused,  or  only  granted  on  condition 
that  an  exorbitant  fine  or  rent  is  paid.  Refusal  to  consent 
to  a  reconstruction  desirable  in  itself  may  be  justified  in 
view  of  the  landlord’s  intention  to  carry  out  a  wider 
scheme  when  the  leases  of  adjoining  houses  fall  in.  But 
where  the  consent  is  offered  on  terms  it  is  clear  that  the 
only  object  of  the  landlord  or  intermediate  lessor  is  to 
screw  out  of  the  tenant  something  to  which  he  has  no 
moral  claim. 

Reasonable  proposals  for  the  conversion  of  property  into 
shops,  the  putting  in  of  new  shop-fronts,  of  new  bath-rooms, 
or  even  water-closets,  for  the  breaking  through  of  doors  and 
partitions  between  one  shop  and  another,  meet  with  opposition 
which  is  removed  only  on  the  payment  of  fines.  The  injury 
done  where  desirable  improvements  have  been  prevented 
is  not  limited  to  that  sustained  by  the  tenant.  The  general 
interests  of  the  locality  also  suffer.  The  growth  of  rateable 
value  is  prevented,  and  the  burdens  of  other  ratepayers  are 
made  heavier  through  the  anti-social  use  of  the  power  which 
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the  law  gives  to  the  owners  of  land,  and  to  those  who  possess 
interests  in  it. 

We  give  below  a  few  instances  showing,  among  other  things, 
how  improvements  are  prevented  under  the  present  system. 


Uncertainty  of  Renewal  prevents  Improvements. 

A.  occupies  a  house  in - Square  on  a  lease  which  has  about  fourteen 

years  to  run.  His  immediate  landlord  is  a  lessee  of  the - Estate. 

A.  has  spent  a  large  amount  on  improving  the  house  and,  in  consequence, 
when  it  became  too  small  for  his  needs,  he  wished  to  add  to  the  building 
rather  than  move.  He  therefore  sought  an  interview  with  the  agent 

of  the - -  Estate,  and  told  him  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  said  that 

he  was  advised  that  the  addition  was  quite  feasible.  The  addition 
would  have  meant  the  expenditure  of  at  least  £200. 

But  A.  felt  that  such  expenditure  would  not  be  justifiable  on  so  short 
a  lease,  so  he  asked  for  a  reversionary  lease.  The  agent's  reply  was: 
“  We  are  sorry,  but  it  is  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Estate  not  to  consider 
the  question  of  renewals  until  the  last  six  months  of  the  tenancy  and 
then  only  with  the  sitting  tenant.  We  do  not  know  what  the  policy 
of  the  Estate  will  be  at  the  end  of  your  term.”  A.  is  the  sitting  tenant 
in  this  case,  but  the  “invariable  rule”  deters  him  from  carrying  out 
the  improvements  owing  to  the  insecurity  due  to  the  arbitrary  attitude 
of  the  Estate. 


Refusal  to  Grant  a  Longer  Term  except  at  an  Excessive 
Rent — Prevention  of  Improvements. 

-  Mills  in  North  Wales  are  held  on  lease  by  a  company  at  a 

rent  of  £35.  The  lease  expires  in  1964,  and  includes  the  mill,  the  mill 
stables,  and  five  cottages  ;  but  the  stables  and  two  of  the  cottages 
are  back-to-back  and  insanitary. 

The  company  recently  desired  to  erect  two  new  cottages  to  replace 
the  two  insanitary  ones.  As  they  owned  a  plot  of  freehold  land 
adjoining  the  site  of  the  stables,  they  made  the  following  proposals 
to  the  lessors,  from  whom  they  hold  the  mill  property. 

They  would  rebuild  the  stable  on  the  site  of  the  present  stable  and 
two  cottages,  and  they  would  build  two  cottages  on  part  of  their  own 
freehold  land,  and  then  convey  these  cottages  to  the  lessors  (who  are 
trustees),  provided  that  a  new  lease  including  the  whole  property  were 
granted  to  them  at  the  same  rent  and  for  the  same  term  (ninety-nine 
years)  as  that  of  the  original  lease  under  which  they  now  hold, 
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The  terms  offered  by  the  lessors  are  set  out  in  the  following  letter : 

November  1 6th,  1911. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

Be - Mill  Cottages. 

Referring  to  the  interview  which  I  had  with  you  on  this  matter 
I  have  now  given  your  suggestions  consideration,  and  am  prepared 
to  advise  the  Trustees  to  agree  to  the  following  proposals  : 

(1)  That  the  old  cottages  should  be  pulled  down  and  new 
stables  built  on  the  site  of  the  cottages,  subject,  of  course,  to 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  approved  of  by  me  or  my  architect 

(2)  That  you  should  build  not  less  than  six  cottages  on  your 
own  freehold,  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  and  that  you 
should  convey  the  freehold  of  these  new  cottages  to  the  estate  on 
receiving  a  lease  of  the  whole,  i.e.,  mill,  new  stables  and  new 
cottages,  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  increased  rent  of  £50. 

This  letter  must  not  be  taken  as  a  binding  contract,  but  must  be 
subject  to  the  preparation  of  a  formal  contract  by  my  solicitors,  whose 
charges  in  this  matter  you  will  have  to  become  responsible  for. 

Please  let  me  know  whether  these  proposals  meet  with  your  approval. 

Yours  faithfully. 


The  company  refused  to  proceed,  and  still  carry  on  the  business 
under  the  old  lease,  with  the  stables  and  cottages  back-to-back  and 
insanitary. 

The  amount  of  land  that  the  company  would  have  conveyed,  together 
with  two  new  cottages  on  it,  was  about  1  rood,  2  perches.  The  six 
cottages  required  by  the  lessor  would  have  covered  the  whole  of  the 
freehold  area  owned  by  the  company — namely,  3  roods,  7  perches. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  gross  rateable  value  of  the  mill  and  stable 
is  £50,  and  of  the  twro  existing  cottages  £4  and  £6  gross  respectively. 
In  1870  the  mill  and  office  were  rated  at  £80  gross,  and  the  cottages 
at  £4  15s.  and  £6  5s.,  so  that  this  particular  site  has  clearly  not  appreci¬ 
ated  since  1 870. 

Refusal  of  Reasonable  Extension  of  Lease  Prevents  Improve¬ 
ments.— Increased  Rent  based  on  Goodwill.— Lessee  Buys 
His  own  Improvements. 

London,  E. — A  firm  held  a  section  of  their  front  premises  on  lease 
at  a  rental  of  £103  a  year.  It  was  low-pitched,  old-fashioned,  decayed 
in  every  part,  and  quite  unsuited  for  the  business  of  the  time.  The 
lease  was  not  of  sufficient  length  to  justify  rebuilding,  but  the  trustees 
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of  the  estate  would  not  grant  a  longer  lease  to  enable  rebuilding,  even 
at  the  enhanced  rent  demanded  for  renewal.  They  would  not  sell, 
and  trade  visibly  decreased  in  departments  in  that  section  of  the 
premises. 

When  the  lease  was  within  twelve  months  of  running  out  the  trustees 
offered  to  renew  it  for  a  term  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  to  run  out 
at  the  same  time  as  a  lease  on  adjoining  property,  at  an  enhanced 
rent  of  £650,  and  they  relied  on  the  firm’s  being  obliged  to  take  the 
premises  as  they  came  in  the  centre  of  their  buildings  and  frontage. 

If  this  rent  had  been  paid  it  would,  with  the  additional  rates  that 
would  have  followed,  have  more  than  covered  the  whole  of  the  net 
profits  shewn  on  departments  occupying  that  section. 

Negotiations  were  dropped,  but  renewed  a  few  months  later  and 
again  dropped,  the  firm  notifying  that  they  would  build  up  dividing 
walls  and  hand  over  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  term  rather  than 
pay  £650. 

Within  three  or  four  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  lea«e  the  firm 
were  again  approached,  and  then  came  to  terms  to  pay  £450  a  year 
(£347  extra  rental)  with  no  single  advantage  and  no  power  to 
rebuild. 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  property  came  into  the 
market,  and  the  firm  bought  it  at  public  auction,  at  a  sum  which  at 
once  showed  that  the  rental  of  the  section  of  the  premises  referred  to 
was  in  no  wise  justified. 

Our  representative  says :  “  I  have  seen  the  premises,  and  inspected 
the  plans  attached  to  the  sale  catalogue,  and  photographs  of  the 
buildings  at  the  date  of  sale.  The  plot  mentioned  was  sold  with  another, 
leased  to  the  same  firm.  The  other  plot  was  covered  with  buildings  of 
such  value  as  to  reduce  the  price  attributable  to  the  plot  under  notice 
to  a  figure  which  demonstrates  that  the  rent  of  £450  paid  was  a  ruinous 
imposition.  The  buildings  on  the  other  plot  referred  to  had  been 
erected  by  the  lessee,  who,  of  course,  in  buying  the  property  was> 
buying  again  the  buildings  he  had  erected.” 

Restrictive  Covenants — Improvement  Prevented. 

A  builder  was  asked  for  an  estimate  for  lowering  the  sill  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  window  one  foot,  an  improvement  already  carried  out  in  adjoining 
houses  at  a  cost  of  about  £5.  The  work  was  not  done,  and  the  builder 
was  informed  that  one  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  improvement 
wras  that  the  ground  landlord  required  three  guineas  for  granting- 
permission  to  carry  out  the  work. 

(c)  Restrictive  Covenants  and  Conditions. 

The  covenants  and  conditions  often  inserted  in  leases,  and 
the  use  of  such  covenants  as  a  lever  for  enforcing  payments. 
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of  money,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  discontent. 
For  convenience  we  may  distinguish  between  (1)  covenants  as 
to  building,  and  (2)  covenants  as  to  user. 

Apart  from  the  operation  of  the  legal  doctrine  of  “  waste,” 
it  is  a  usual  incident  of  the  short  leasehold  system  that  the 
lessor’s  consent  shall  be  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
alterations  in  existing  buildings,  or  to  the  erection  of  new 
ones,  and  that  in  the  case  of  sub-leases,  the  consent  of  every 
intermediate  lessor  shall  also  be  obtained. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  fruitful  opportunities  for  exaction  are 
given  by  this  right.  The  tenant  not  only  has  to  make,  at  his 
own  cost,  an  improvement,  the  unexhausted  value  of  which 
will  pass  from  him  to  the  ground  landlord  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  but  he  also  has  to  pay  the  original  lessor  (and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  persons  who  have  no  substantial  interest  in 
the  property)  a  consideration,  in  the  form  of  either  a  fine  or 
an  increase  in  rent,  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  grievance  is,  of  course,  in  the  same  category  with 
the  forfeiture  of  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but  it 
creates  an  even  greater  sense  of  hardship,  as,  in  practice, 
it  amounts  to  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  lessee 
granted  by  the  lease  itself.  The  lessor  sometimes  attempts 
to  justify  himself  by  the  contention  that  the  very  willingness 
of  the  tenant  to  spend  money  on  the  building  proves  that  the 
value  of  the  land  has  improved,  but  the  tenant  naturally 
argues  that  he  has  secured  to  him,  by  contract,  the  enjoyment 
of  this  value  to  the  end  of  the  term,  and  that  if  the  ground 
value  had  diminished  the  landlord  would  still  have  claimed, 
under  the  contract,  the  payment  of  the  full  rent. 

Covenants  restricting  the  use  to  which  property  may  be 
put  are  also  capable  of  enforcement  in  a  manner  injurious,  not 
only  to  the  lessee  and  his  tenants,  but  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  Some  of  them  are  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  must  have  been  so  when  first  entered  into. 
More  often  they  were  originally  framed  with  the  legitimate 
object  of  preserving  the  amenities  of  a  neighbourhood  and  had 
once,  therefore,  full  justification.  But  the  character  of  a 
neighbourhood  changes,  particularly  in  London  and  other 
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large  towns,  somewhat  rapidly.  A  street  exclusively  devoted 
to  private  residences  gradually  becomes  suitable  for  shops, 
and  a  restriction  originally  of  common  benefit  becomes  a 
barrier  to  development. 

We  have  examined  many  cases  where  restrictions  are 
used,  not  to  protect  the  amenities  of  a  neighbourhood,  but  as 
a  means  of  levying  contributions  from  those  who  desire  to 
be  released  from  them.  If  the  refusal  to  permit  a  change  of 
use  is  based  upon  a  genuine  desire  to  protect  the  value  of  the 
reversion  and  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood, 
no  just  criticism  can  be  brought  against  the  lessor  who  insists 
upon  his  rights.  But  in  the  cases  to  which  we  are  referring 
there  is  no  question  of  this  kind.  The  release  of  the  covenant 
is  frankly  offered  in  return  for  a  monetary  compensation.  If 
the  ground  landlord  thinks  the  neighbourhood  will  be  injured 
by  waiving  the  restriction,  he  should  adhere  to  it,  but  if  he 
offers  to  waive  it  on  payment  of  a  substantial  sum  it  is  a 
practical  admission  that  no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  by  allowing  a  breach  of  it.  If  he  pursues  the  former 
course  he  is  entitled,  at  any  rate  prima  facie,  to  claim  that 
he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  rent  of  his 
property  would  be  injured  by  the  desired  alteration  in  use, 
but  when  he  has  consented,  time  after  time,  to  waive  the 
covenants,  and  on  each  occasion  demands  a  substantial  sum, 
it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he  simply  intends  to  make  money 
for  which  he  gives  no  legitimate  consideration  whatever. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  weapon  thus  placed  by  law  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  a  controlling  interest  in  land 
may  not  only  impose  a  heavy  fine  on  those  who  wish  to  use 
it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  become  best  fitted,  but  may 
raise  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  proper  development  of  a 
neighbourhood. 

The  cases  which  have  been  reported  to  us  include  those  in 
which  the  covenant  contained  in  the  lease  imposes  on  the 
lessee  the  necessity  of  erecting  and  maintaining  on  the  demised 
land  buildings  of  a  prescribed  value.  The  restriction  may  have 
been  imposed  at  a  time  when  houses  of  this  value  could  readily 
be  let,  but  in  the  process  of  time  the  neighbourhood  has 
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deteriorated,  and  it  has  become  impossible  to  attract  wealthy 
tenants,  though,  if  the  property  were  pulled  down  or  altered, 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  working-class  tenants  employed 
at  factories  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  restrictions 
prevent  the  use  of  the  property  in  this  way,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  neighbourhood  may  become  derelict  unless  the 
conversion  is  made. 

In  such  a  case  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  payment  has  no 
justification,  for  the  landlord’s  reversion  at  the  end  of  the 
term  would  be  not  less,  but  more  valuable,  if  the  buildings 
upon  the  land  were  suited  to  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

We  have  received,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  information 
showing  a  large  number  of  instances  of  heavy  payments 
required  by  ground  landlords  and  others  in  return  for  consent 
to  changes  in  user  which  appear  to  have  been  eminently  desir¬ 
able,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  occupiers  and  of  the 
neighbourhood.  We  set  out  some  of  these  instances  later. 

It  is,  of  course,  also  possible,  though  the  cases  seem  to  be 
comparatively  rare,  for  a  tenant  to  insist,  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  a  money  payment,  on  the  observance  of  some 
restrictive  covenant  as  to  user  which  the  landlord  is  bound  by 
but  which  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood 
has  rendered  unsuitable  or  undesirable. 

Our  investigators  also  report  to  us,  with  regard  to  covenants 
in  leases,  another  grievance  which  is  the  converse  of  those 
alluded  to  above.  It  arises  when  lessors  fail  to  enforce  restric¬ 
tive  covenants  which  are  being  infringed  to  the  detriment 
of  neighbouring  residential  property  held  under  the  same 
ground  landlord.  The  reason  for  non-enforcement  may  be 
that  the  lessor  has  received  a  monetary  consideration  for 
waiving  the  breach,  or  it  may  merely  be  that  he  is  lethargic, 
or  unable  or  disinclined  to  incur  the  worry  and  cost  of  legal 
proceedings. 

The  complaints  we  have  received  show  that  the  leasehold 
system  does  not  always,  in  practice,  secure  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  claimed  to  its  credit,  namely,  the  maintenance 
of  good  order  in  the  development  of  a  district,  and  some 
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alternative  method  ol  protecting  the  amenities  of  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  seems  to  be  called  for. 

We  quote  below  a  few  cases  illustrating  the  grievances 
mentioned  under  this  sub-heading : 

Building  Lease — -Lessee’s  Plans  fob  New  Building  Refused — 
Building  Erected  by  Lessee,  Relying  on  a  Proviso  in  His 
Covenant — Action  for  Damages  Withdrawn  upon  Purchase 
of  Landlord’s  Interest — Lessee  Buys  His  Own  Improvements. 

London. — About,  1904  a  firm  of  drapers  took  premises  adjoining 
their  own  block  of  shops,  on  a  ninety-nine  years’  lease,  at  £600  per 
annum.  The  property  was  very  old  and  dilapidated,  and  consisted 
of  three  two-storev  buildings  used  as  shops,  which  were  originally 
private  houses.  The  rateable  value  at  the  date  was  £426  (gross)  for 
the  three  shops. 

The  firm,  having  had  difficulty  in  getting  consent  to  improvements  on 
other  properties,  insisted  on  the  following  qualification  in  their  covenant 
not  to  make  additions  or  alterations  to  the  premises  : 

And  will  not  make  .  .  .  any  additional  erection  or  make  any 
alterations  ...  in  the  premises  without  the  plans  for  such  altera¬ 
tions  ...  be  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  lessor’s 
surveyor  (whose  fee  for  such  approval  shall  be  £2  2s.),  but  such 
approval  shall  not  be  unreasonably  or  vexatiously  withheld  if  such 
alterations  or  additions  shall  not  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
property. 

The  firm  had  plans  for  a  new  building  prepared,  which  were  duly 
approved  by  the  County  Council,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  agents  of 
the  landlord  for  approval.  The  agents  refused  to  pass  the  plans,  and 
ultimately,  when  pressed  for  a  reason,  they  stated  that  the  proposed 
alterations  would  put  their  client  at  some  risk,  as  the  property  might  be 
found  too  large,  and  therefore  difficult  to  let,  and  not  as  good  security 
for  the  rent  as  smaller  property  would  be. 

As  the  firm  could  not  get  the  plans  passed,  they  pulled  down  the  old 
property  and  put  up  a  new  building  without  consent,  relying  on  the 
qualification  in  the  covenant  mentioned  above.  The  new  property 
cost  £5,000  to  build,  and  was  subsequently  rated  at  £880  gross.  It 
could  have  been  made  into  three  shops,  if  this  was  at  any  time  needed, 
for  an  expenditure  of  about  £500. 

When  the  work  was  completed  an  action  was  brought  by  the  landlord 
to  recover  £3,000  damages  for  breach  of  covenant. 

Ultimately  the  firm  decided  to  approach  the  landlord,  and  after  some 
negotiations  succeeded  in  buying  the  property  which  they  had  just 
erected,  with  the  landlord’s  reversion,  for  the  sum  of  £14,000. 
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The  old  property  had  been  bought  by  the  landlord  for  under  £9,000 
two  years  previously,  so  that  the  profit  made  over  this  deal  amounted 
to  about  the  sum  expended  by  the  lessee  on  the  new  buildings.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  lessee  has  been  compelled 
to  buy  his  own  improvements. 

Premises  for  Government  Offices  :  Use  of  Restrictive  Covenant 
to  Demand  Higher  Rent. 

In  1910  offices  were  required  for  a  Government  Department,  and 
negotiations  were  opened  to  acquire  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  a 
lease  of  certain  premises.  It  was  found  that  the  lease  contained  a 
covenant  by  the  lessee  that  he  would  not  at  any  time  during  the  term 
use  the  said  messuage  or  premises  or  any  part  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  any  trade,  sale,  exhibition,  manufactory,  school,  asylum  for  idiots 
or  lunatics,  or  for  any  business  whatsoever,  and  would  not  place  or 
allow  to  be  placed  any  showboard  on  any  part  of  the  said  demised 
premises,  but  would  inhabit  the  said  messuage  as  a  private  dwelling- 
house. 

It  is  believed  that  many  leases  of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  proposed  offices  contained  similiar  covenants,  but  owing  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  many  of  the 
houses  are  now  occupied  as  boarding-houses,  private  hotels,  etc. 

If  there  were  any  disadvantages  to  the  adjoining  lessees  in  the  use 
of  the  premises  as  Government  offices,  the  disadvantage  would  during 
the  currency  of  existing  leases  affect  the  occupiers  and  not  the  ground 
landlord. 

An  application  was  made  to  the  ground  landlord  for  permission  to 
use  the  premises  as  Government  offices,  but,  through  his  solicitor,  he 
refused  to  consent,  except  on  the  terms  of  receiving  £40  per  annum 
additional  rent  for  the  remaining  thirty-three  years  of  the  lease. 

Restrictive  Covenants  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Town 
Holdings,  July,  1888. 

Evidence  of  a  Representative  of  the  X.  Estate. 

Question  12152. — Then  in  regard  to  Question  8586,  what  statement 
do  you  wish  to  contradict  there  ? — The  Town  Clerk  has  given  the 
Committee  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  landowners  onlymake  use  of 
their  restrictive  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  additional  rents 
from  their  tenants.  He  follows  up  this  in  Question  8600  by  those 
remarks  : 

*  Your  point,  as  I  understand,  is  that  these  covenants  are  not 
enforced,  but  that  every  occasion  of  a  breach  of  covenant  is  taken 
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to  make  the  lessee  pav  extortionate  fines  in  order  to  induce  the 
landlord  to  dispense  with  them  ?  ’  He  said,  ‘  Yes.’ 

I  wish  to  contradict  this  statement  very  emphatically.  The  X. 
trustees  and  the  other  landowners  in  the  town  set  the  highest  possible 
value  on  their  restrictive  covenants,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
additional  rents,  but  because  they  consider  these  covenants  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  healthiness  and  general  attractiveness  of  the  town  ;  and  in  no 
case  do  they  ivaive  them  except  as  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and  then  they 
never  waive  them  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  no  injury  can  be  done  to  the 
general  property  in  consequence  of  their  doing  so. 

Before  the  same  Committee  the  Town  Clerk  referred  to  had,  on  June 
8th,  1888,  given  evidence  as  follows  : 

Q.  8591. — With  regard  to  the  X.  Estate,  what  is  the  rule  there  ? 
— The  rule  seems  to  me  to  be  to  seize  on  every  breach  of  covenant 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher  ground  rent. 

Q.  8592. — -Could  you  give  an  example  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  can  give 

the  case  of  a  joiner  and  builder  in - Street ;  he  has  the  right 

by  his  lease  to  use  his  back  premises  as  a  joiner's  workshop  .  his 
ground-rent  was  £3  18s.,  and  he  had  a  lease  for  eighty  years  .  .  . 
The  lease,  however,  contained,  as  the  joiner  himself  thinks,  by 
mistake,  the  usual  covenants  against  the  use  of  a  steam  engine. 
After  the  engine  had  been  in  actual  use  for  twelve  years  without 
the  slightest  complaint  from  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
joiner  is  pounced  upon  and  told  that  he  has  committed  a  breach 
of  the  covenant,  and  he  has  an  increased  ground  rent  of  £5  to  pay, 
and  he  has  a  bill  of  costs  for  £15  14s.  6d.  sent  him  which  he  settled 
by  paying  £10  14s.  6d. 

Q.  8593. — Is  there  any  other  case  which  you  can  m  ntion  ? — 
I  have  several  cases  throughout  the  town  ;  there  was  the  case  of  a 
baker  who  applied  for  leave  to  erect  a  bakehouse,  his  ground-rent 
was  doubled  and  he  had  heavy  law  costs  to  pay.  Then  there  was 
a  case  of  a  butcher’s  shop  where  there  was  an  increased  ground- 
rent  and  heavy  law  costs  ;  then  there  was  a  case  of  a  beer  licence. 

Q.  8594. — These  cases  you  are  referring  to  are  all  for  breach  of 
covenant,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes  ;  the  covenant  says  that  no 
bakehouse,  no  butcher's  shop  and  no  beer  selling  shall  be  allowed. 

Alteration  and  Additions  to  Shop  Property — Restrictive 
Covenants — Increased  Rent  for  Consent. 

A  firm  in  a  South  of  England  watering-place  purchased  the  lease  of  a 
house,  which  adjoined  their  business  premises.  The  firm  applied  to  the 
ground  landlord  for  permission  to  alter  the  house  and  convert  it  into 
business  premises,  adding  new  shop-fronts  and  improving,  at  a  cost  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds.  The  ground  lease  had 
sixty-nine  years  to  run  at  a  rental  of  £24  Gs.,  and  the  security  of  the 
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landlord  would  he  greatly  improved  by  the  alteration  to  these 
premises.  The  plans  wore  forwarded  lor  the  sanction  of  the  landlord  to 
the  proposed  improvement,  but  he  refused  to  pass  them  unless  the 
rent  payable  under  the  ground  lease  were  increased  to  £64  6s.  per 
annum.  Ultimately  this  was  reduced  to  £46  6s.,  and  the  firm 
reluctantly  consented  to  make  this  payment. 


Increased  Rent  Following  Breach  of  Covenant. 

Southport. — A  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  from  the  1st  August,  1890, 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £4  15s.  8d.  a  year,  contained  a  covenant  by  the  lessee 
not  to  erect  additional  buildings  without  the  lessor’s  consent. 

The  property  comprised  two  dwelling-houses,  a  shed  and  a  piece  of 
vacant  ground,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of  1,124  square  yards. 

The  lessee  committed  a  technical  breach  of  the  covenant  referred  to 
by  making  an  addition  to  the  shed  without  obtaining  the  necessary 
consent. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  breach  by  the  lessor’s  agent,  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  were  threatened  and  the  lessee,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  further 
trouble  and  expense,  reluctantly  agreed  to  pay  the  lessor’s  demand 
for  an  additional  ground  rent  of  £8. 


Restrictive  Covenants — Heavy  Payment  for  Licence  to  make 

Alterations. 

A  lessee  desired  to  build  out  a  bay  window  to  a  dining-room.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  the  ground  landlord’s  consent,  as  the  change  involved 
a  structural  alteration.  The  builder  who  executed  the  work  was 
informed  by  the  lessee  that  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  cost  him 
£25.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  was  about  £60. 


Restrictive  Covenants — Heavy  Payment  for  Licence  to  make 

Alterations. 

The  lessees  of  a  boarding  house  formerly  consisting  of  two  houses 
desired  to  put  in  a  window  in  the  roof  and  a  door  in  the  party  wall  of 
the  two  houses. 

Permission  for  this  was  given  on  payment  of  £20.  The  sum  asked 
at  first  was  £50.  £2  10s.  was  charged  as  a  fee  for  the  agreement. 

(d)  Assignments  and  Sub-Leases. 

Many  leases  and  tenancy  agreements  contain  a  provision 
that  the  consent  of  the  landlord  shall  be  necessary  to  any 
assignment  or  sub-letting.  If  the  tenant  assigns  without 
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this  consent,  he  is  not  only  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenant 
for  which  he  may  be  sued,  but  he  is  liable,  under  the  proviso 
for  re-entry,  to  incur  a  forfeiture  which  gives  the  landlord 
the  right  to  resume  possession.  The  law  has  protected 
tenants  from  forfeiture  for  breach  of  other  covenants  by 
giving  the  Chancery  Division  power  to  grant  relief,  but  no 
relief  can  be  obtained  for  this  particular  breach  of  covenant. 
In  1890,  1891  and  1892,  attempts  were  made  to  remove  this 
grievance  by  a  clause  in  a  Bill,  which  ultimately  became  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1892.  That  clause  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  but  was  struck  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Conveyancing  Act  of  1892  does  enact  that  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  a  lease  requiring  the  licence  or  consent  of  the  landlord 
to  an  assignment  “  shall,  unless  the  lease  contains  an  express 
provision  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  a  proviso 
to  the  effect  that  no  fine  or  sum  of  money  in  the  nature  of  a 
fine  shall  be  payable  for  or  in  respect  of  such  licence  or  consent,” 
but  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  provision  is  not  water-tight. 
The  landlord  can  contract  out  of  it,  and  can  practically  get 
what  he  wants  by  refusing  his  consent  until  the  new  tenant 
agrees  to  take  the  new  lease  or  tenancy  at  an  increased  rent 
or  on  payment  of  a  fine.  Where  the  landlord  and  tenant  are 
on  anything  like  equal  terms  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
contract,  or  where  the  landlord  is  anxious  to  be  fair,  it  is 
common  to  insert  a  covenant  that  “  such  consent  shall  not  be 
unreasonably  or  arbitrarily  withheld  in  the  case  of  a  respectable 
and  responsible  tenant.”  The  Courts  have  given  protection 
to  a  tenant  who  lias  such  a  proviso  in  his  lease,  by  holding  that 
if  he  puts  forward  a  responsible  and  respectable  assignee  or 
sub-tenant  for  the  approval  of  his  landlord  he  may,  if  the 
landlord  does  not  give  his  consent,  proceed  with  the  assign¬ 
ment  or  sub-letting  ;  but  they  have  refused  to  extend  this 
principle  to  any  case  where,  however  responsible  and  respect¬ 
able  the  assignee  or  sub-lessee  may  be,  the  lessee  through  some 
oversight  has  neglected  to  apply  for  consent. 

In  the  case  of  Barrow  v.  Isaacs,  (1891)  1.  Q.B.  417,  the 
lessee,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  instructed  his  solicitors  to 
prepare  an  under-lease  to  a  firm  of  unimpeachable  standing 
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and  character.  Thrppgh  an  oversight  the  licence  was  not 
applied  for  before  the  underdease  was  granted.  It  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  although,  if  this  had  been 
done,  the  lessor  could  not  have  prevented  the  assignment  and 
had  suffered  no  damage,  yet  a  forfeiture  had  taken  place, 
and  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  relieve  the  lessee, 
who  thus  lost  property  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Esher,  stated  in  delivering 
j  udgment  that  he  would  gladly  have  relieved  against  forfeiture 
if  he  had  not  been  bound  by  authority. 

An  even  harder  case  was  that  of  The  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  v.  Dent,  (1899)  1  Q.B.  835.  In  this  case,  on  com¬ 
plaint  being  made  by  the  landlord  of  the  breach  of  covenant 
by  under-letting  without  asking  for  his  consent,  which  he 
could  not  have  effectively  withheld,  the  agreement  of  sub¬ 
tenancy  was  actually  cancelled  by  arrangement  with  the 
sub-tenant  before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings. 
The  landlord,  however,  was  successful  in  enforcing  his  power 
of  forfeiture  for  a  breach  which  was  past.  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy, 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  in  giving  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs,  deprived  them  of  their  costs  ;  and  both  Lords 
Justices  Smith  and  Collins,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  expressed 
their  regret  at  their  inability  to  give  relief  to  the 
defendants. 

The  number  of  cases  of  actual  forfeiture  reported  to  us 
are  relatively  few ;  but  the  power  of  refusing  consent  has 
frequently  been  used  by  the  landlord  to  obtain  an  additional 
rent  or  a  fine,  and  we  give  a  few  specimens  of  such  action 
below.  The  refusal  to  allow  assignment  causes  great  irrita¬ 
tion,  because  it  often  means  the  practical  forfeiture  of  a 
tenant’s  goodwill  and  improvements. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that  the  lessee 
who  has  assigned  to  a  respectable  and  responsible  tenant 
should  remain  liable  under  his  covenant  to  the  lessor.  If 
the  assignee  is  not  a  substantial  man  the  lessor  may  reason¬ 
ably  object  to  the  assignment,  but  if  he  is,  the  lessor  is  placed 
in  no  worse  position  than  he  was  in  at  the  time  the  lease  was 
granted. 
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The  continuance  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  and 
observe  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  original  lessee  is 
fraught  with  many  disadvantages.  Provision  may,  in  certain 
cases,  have  to  be  made  for  it  in  winding  up  a  lessee’s  estate 
after  his  death,  and  if  the  lease  is  a  long  one  the  inconvenience 
and  worry  of  a  continuance  of  the  obligation  are  considerable. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  remedy  becomes  ineffective  so  far  as  the 
lessor  is  concerned ;  the  original  lessee  may  be  dead  and  his 
estate  distributed,  or  he  may  become  insolvent  or  leave  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  lessor  has,  in  any  event,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  power  of  distress  for  rent,  and  the  covenant  to  pay 
the  rent  runs  with  the  land  and  is  enforceable  against  the 
assignee.  The  balance  of  advantage  seems  therefore  to  be 
against  retaining  the  responsibility  of  the  lessee  where  he  has 
assigned  to  another  satisfactory  tenant,  approved  by  the 
landlord  or  by  some  impartial  authority. 


(. e )  Unreasonable  Clauses. 

Among  the  grievances  suffered  by  lessees  under  the  lease¬ 
hold  system  is  that  of  the  unreasonable  clauses  sometimes 
inserted  in  leases.  Some  of  them  occur,' though  more  rarely, 
under  shorter  tenancies. 

Lessor's  Agents  to  settle  disputes. 

One  of  these  is  the  provision  that  disputes  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  shall  be  settled  by  the  landlord’s  solicitor, 
steward  or  agent.  One  instance  of  an  actual  clause  of  this 
kind,  on  a  large  London  estate,  which  has  been  reported  to 
us,  runs  thus  : 

Every  difference  and  dispute  which  may  arise  between  the  lessor 
and  lessee  shall  be  determined  by  the  steward  of  the  Duke,  whose 
determination  shall  be  final. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  agent  or  legal  adviser  of  one  party 
to  a  contract  cannot  be  expected  to  arbitrate  with  perfect 
impartiality  in  any  dispute  which  may  arise. 
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Lessor's.  Power  to  Alter  Clauses. 

A  similar  clause  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  agreements 
for  building  leases,  giving  a  lessor  or  bis  solicitor  power, 
without  the  lessee’s  consent,  to  alter  provisions  which  are 
specified  for  insertion  in  the  lease  when  it  comes  to  be  executed. 

One  such  clause  in  an  agreement  for  a  building  lease  which 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  runs  as  follows  : 

The  lease  shall  be  for  the  term  of  —  years  .  .  .  the  covenants  and 
conditions  in  the  said  lease  shall  if  necessary  be  altered  as  the  solicitors 
of  the  lessor  may  determine. 

Deeds  to  be  prepared  by  Lessor's  Solicitor. 

Another  oppressive  clause  requires  all  assignments,  and 
sometimes  all  deeds  of  any  kind  relating  to  the  property,  to 
be  prepared  by  the  solicitor  or  agent  of  the  lessor.  In  practice 
this  right  is  often  wraived  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a 
guinea  or  two  ;  but  that  means  an  addition  to  the  lessee’s 
own  costs,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an  unwarrantable  injustice. 
Sometimes,  undoubtedly,  the  solicitor  hands  over  the  money 
to  the  lessor  and  gets  no  personal  benefit  out  of  it.  But  this 
fact  rather  increases  than  diminishes  the  irritation  of  the 
tenant  or  lessee. 

These  clauses  appear  in  the  leases  of  some  of  the  great  City 
Companies,  and  the  following  example  is  taken  from  a  lease 
granted  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers  : 

All  deeds,  instruments  and  writings  relating  to  the  said  premises 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Clerk  for  the  time  being  of  the  lessors. 

We  believe  that  these  clauses  as  well  as  those  referred  to  in 
the  next  paragraph  are  condemned  by  the  best  professional 
opinion  among  both  solicitors  and  architects. 

Lessor's  Architect  to  be  employed. 

There  is  a  similar  complaint  with  regard  to  clauses  which 
require  tenants  or  lessees  to  employ  the  landlord’s  architect 
or  surveyor,  not  merely  to  approve,  but  actually  to  prepare 
plans  for  any  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  property,  and  to 
supervise  their  erection. 
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Many  other  instances  of  unreasonable  covenants  could  be 
given,  such  as  those  in  leases  of  old  houses  on  the  Salisbury 
estate  in  the  Strand,  prohibiting  print-sellers  ;  clauses  in  the 
Westminster  estate  leases,  restricting  coach-houses  to  those  for 
horse-drawn  vehicles  only,  thus  preventing  the  keeping  of  a 
motor  car,  and  clauses  on  the  same  estate  preventing  “  any 
animal  ”  being  kept  on  the  premises,  presumably,  therefore, 
excluding  dogs  and  cats. 


(/)  Dilapidations. 

We  have  received  a  chorus  of  complaints  on  the  subject 
of  dilapidations.  Some  of  them  do  not  sufficiently  recognise 
the  right  of  a  lessor  to  have  the  buildings  which  the  lessee  has 
covenanted  to  erect  delivered  up  at  the  end  of  the  term  in 
good  condition.  But  even  though  lessees’  objections  are 
sometimes  without  justification,  there  remain  a  considerable 
number  of  abuses.  Where  the  lessee  has  spent  large  sums  of 
money  on  additions  to  a  building  which  must  necessarily, 
under  the  existing  law,  pass  to  the  lessor  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  he  regards  it  as  extremely  unfair  that,  at  the  same  time 
as  he  is  making  a  free  gift  to  the  landlord  of  a  large  addition 
to  the  value  of  his  property,  he  should  be  called  upon  to  expend 
money  on  other  parts  of  the  same  property. 

Such  claims  are  often  made  merely  with  the  desire  to  force 
the  tenant  to  pay  money,  and  not  with  the  bona-fide  intention 
of  getting  repairs  executed.  On  estates  where  the  repairing 
covenants  are  not  usually  enforced  it  frequently  happens 
that,  when  the  tenant  is  bargaining  for  a  renewal  of  the  term 
j  or  for  a  reasonable  rent,  he  is  confronted  with  a  schedule  of 
dilapidations,  which  is  only  sent  in  as  a  lever  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  or  as  a  penalty  for  having  refused  the  landlord’s  terms. 

There  is  further  the  very  great  sense  of  injustice  felt  when 
a  large  schedule  of  dilapidations  is  served  with  regard  to 
i  property  which  is  about  to  be  pulled  down.  These  schedules 
are  obviously  served,  not  in  order  to  procure  the  carrying 
I  out  of  the  works  which  they  purport  to  require,  but  in  order 
to  extort  a  money  payment.  In  some  of  the  cases  reported  to 
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us,  where  large  sums  have  been  paid  in  this  way,  the  property 
has  been  demolished  within  a  few  days  of  the  payment.  If 
the  lessee  is  in  serious  default  in  carrying  out  an  agreement  to 
repair,  and  the  lessor  has,  in  consequence,  received  a  lower 
price  from  a  Local  Authority  or  other  purchaser,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  that  the  lessee  should  make  him  some 
payment ;  but  when  the  price  received  by  the  lessor  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  neglect  of  the  lessee  to  repair  any  sum 
obtained  on  the  score  of  dilapidations  is,  in  effect,  an  additional 
payment  for  part  of  the  property. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
lessors  have  often  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  disregard 
of  covenants  to  repair.  Any  new  Authority  which  may  be 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  such  matters  more 
expeditiously  and  cheaply  than  the  existing  Courts  should  be 
empowered  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  landlord  as  well  as 
those  of  the  tenant. 

We  append  a  few  illustrations  of  the  grievances  we  have 
indicated  under  this  heading. 

Appropriation  op  Tenant’s  Improvements — Dilapidations. 

Certain  works  were  held  on  a  sub-lease.  There  was  a  small  piece  of 
land  in  front,  which  was  found  to  be  a  nuisance  because  roughs 
congregated  on  it.  The  sub-lessees  approached  their  landlords,  who 
were  represented  by  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  London,  as  to  the  taking  in 
of  this  land  ;  they  in  turn  approached  the  freeholder,  who  offered  to 
include  the  land  in  their  lease  for  £3  per  annum,  whereupon  they 
charged  the  sub-lessees  no  less  than  £30  per  annum.  The  premises 
had  been  let  to  the  sub -lessees  on  two  consecutive  leases,  under  which 
they  occupied  them  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  During  the  last 
nine  years  of  this  period  they  built  sheds,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  £6,000. 
When  they  determined  the  sub-lease,  a  claim  was  made  for  dilapida¬ 
tions  of  £650.  This  was  settled  by  the  payment  of  £218,  in  addition 
to  a  fine  of  £50  as  provided  in  the  current  sub-lease  for  determining 
at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years. 

Claim  in  Respect  op  Dilapidations  Although  Premises  were 
to  be  Demolished. 

A  well-known  firm  of  decorators  and  furnishers  had  a  lease  of 
premises  in  London  on  the  X.  Estate.  They  desired  a  renewal  of  the 
lease  and  approached  the  agent  of  the  Estate. 
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It  was  agreed  between  the  Estate  Surveyors  and  the  lessees  that 
certain  alterations  and  additions  to  the  premises  should  be  made.  The 
terms  for  the  new  lease  were  almost  settled  when  they  were  suddenly 
revised  by  the  agent.  The  revised  terms  were  unacceptable  to  the 
lessees  and  they  decided  to  remove  at  the  close  of  the  current  term. 
The  site  had  been  taken  by  an  Hotel  Company.  On  obtaining  vacant 
possession,  the  Company  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  premises  and 
erect  an  hotel.  Although  the  premises  were  being  demolished,  the 
X.  Estate  served  the  firm  of  decorators  with  a  claim  for  Dilapidations 
amounting  to  £591.  The  firm  met  the  claim  by  informing  the  Estate 
that,  as  their  business  was  such  that  they  could  have  done  these  repairs 
themselves,  the  amount  was  excessive.  Ultimately,  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  payment  of  £350  to  the  Estate. 

Unreasonable  Claims  for  Dilapidations. 

A  firm  occupied  two  premises  under  one  lease,  and  had  connected 
them  by  a  small  foot-bridge.  Recently,  just  before  the  expiration  of 
their  lease,  the  freeholders  served  them  w'ith  a  schedule  of  dilapidations, 
which,  inter  alia,  required  the  removal  of  this  foot-bridge.  The  amount 
claimed  under  this  schedule  of  dilapidations  was  £52,  although  the 
freeholders  intended  to  demolish  the  buildings  on  the  expiration  of 
the  lease. 

(g)  Costs  and  Fees. 

Much  irritation  is  caused  to  lessees  by  the  demand  for 
payment  made  by  the  lessor’s  solicitors,  agents,  surveyors  or 
architects,  on  receiving  or  acknowledging  notices  of  assign¬ 
ments,  or  on  the  consideration  of  any  plans  of  proposed 
improvements,  or  on  obtaining  consents  or  licences  to  assign 
or  to  carry  out  alterations  in  or  to  change  the  use  of  property. 
The  occasions  for  such  payment  are  greatly  multiplied  by  the 
uncontrolled  powers  now  vested  in  lessors,  and  if  these  were 
reduced  many  of  the  complaints  would  vanish.  But  so  long 
as  the  leasehold  system  remains,  some  work  of  this  character 
must  necessarily  be  done  and  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  advantage  is  often  taken  of 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  lessor’s  consent  to  obtain  payments 
which  are  a  serious  tax  on  the  lessee.  We  quote  later,  from 
the  evidence  we  have  received,  some  extracts  which  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  grievances,  and  point  to  the  necessity  for 
the  enactment  of  a  scale  which  will  be  applicable  to  modem 
needs. 
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A  further  handicap  on  the  ultimate  lessee,  who  has  several 
lessors  between  himself  and  the  freeholder,  is  that,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  lessee  holding  direct  from  the  latter,  he  has  to 
satisfy  the  agents  (solicitors  and  surveyors)  of  all  the  superior 
lessors,  and  therefore  the  costs  of  obtaining  consents  are  not 
comparable  in  the  two  cases. 

We  refer  elsewhere  to  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring, 
as  is  done  in  certain  leases,  that  all  deeds  relating  to  the 
demised  premises  shall  be  prepared  by  the  lessor’s  solicitor, 
and  that  plans  for  rebuilding,  etc.,  should  be  prepared  by 
the  lessor’s  architect. 

Heavy  Fine  and  Costs  foe  Alterations. 

London,  N.W. — A  firm  of  drapers,  having  acquired  the  lease  of 
a  shop  adjoining  their  own.  asked  permission  to  make  a  doorway  to 
connect  the  premises.  A  licence  was  granted  for  the  remaining  fifteen 
years  of  the  lease  on  the  payment  of  £5  per  annum  additional  rent. 

The  same  firm  also  desired  to  make  structural  improvements  to 
another  part  of  their  property,  at  a  cost  of  about  £600.  Consent  to 
carry  out  the  improvements  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of 
a  fine  of  £50  to  the  landlord  for  permission  and  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  reinstate  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  lease  (which 
had  sixty  years  to  run)  if  so  desired  by  the  landlord. 

In  addition,  the  costs  payable  to  the  agents  of  the  landlord  amounted 
to  100  guineas.  This  amount  included  a  fee  of  50  guineas  payable  to 
the  architect  for  the  landlord,  who  also  supervised  the  carrying  out 
of  the  improvement  for  the  tenant,  and  a  sum  of  16  guineas  payable 
to  the  agents  of  the  freeholder,  from  whom  the  landlord  held.  In 
addition,  the  firm  had  to  pay  their  own  solicitor's  fees,  so  that  the 
cost  for  permission  to  make  and  supervise  the  making  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  value  of  £600,  which  would  increase  the  security  for  the 
rent,  amounted  to  over  £200. 


Section  II.— GENERAL  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  EVILS  OF 

THE  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Statements  from  Investigators. 

From  every  leasehold  town  we  have  investigated  our  in¬ 
vestigators  have  sent  us  general  statements  as  to  the  evils  of 
the  system.  We  append  a  few  extracts  from  their  reports. 
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Birmingham. — The  effect  of  leasehold  tenures  is  bad  on  the 
development  of  property  and  its  maintenance  in  proper  condition. 
During  recent  years  the  approaching  termination  of  leases  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  in  many  instances  upon  the  structural  respectability, 
and  consequently  on  the  rateable  value  of  property.  If  the  pride  of 
occupancy  and  the  energetic  conduct  of  business  has  resulted  in  the 
fair  structural  maintenance  of  buildings  until  the  near  date  of  the 
reversion  falling  in,  the  leaseholders  have  been  fined  on  renewal  either 
in  a  capital  sum  or  in  an  increased  ground  rent  for  such  praiseworthy 
maintenance.  In  cases  where  the  structures  have  been  allowed  to- 
deteriorate  the  leaseholders  have  been  fined  for  their  condition. 

Bootle. — Lessees  complain  of  the  amount  of  the  fines  charged 
for  renewal  of  leases,  and  also  of  having  to  pay  a  fee  of  two  guineas- 
before  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  is  given. 

Bootle. — Complaints  with  reference  to  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  premises  are  more  usually  directed  against  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  submitting  plans,  and  the  cost  of  same,  than  of  difficulty 
in  obtaining  reasonable  approval. 

Bournemouth. — The  effect  of  a  near  termination  of  a  lease 
reduces  the  outlay  for  repairs,  and  causes  deterioration  of  the  buildings. 

Bournemouth. — Under  the  present  conditions  landlords  are 
allowed  to  inflict  upon  the  leaseholders  penalties  for  improvements 
which  increase  the  value  of  the  property.  A  case  in  point  is  where 
the  substitution  of  a  wall  for  a  garden  hedge  cost  the  enterprising 
leaseholder  an  additional  £5  ground  rent  per  annum. 

Cardiff. — High  rents  and  onerous  conditions  in  leases  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  new  enterprise. 
The  longest  lease  at  the  Bute  Docks  is  for  sixty  years,  whilst  for  many 
purposes — for  example,  joinery  works,  timber  yards,  rope  factories, 
etc. — it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than  a  twenty-one  or  thirty  years' 
lease.  This  explains  why  many  industrial  buildings  are  constructed 
of  galvanised  iron  or  other  light  temporary  materials.  There  are 
sites  in  the  Bute  Docks  for  which  rents  equivalent  to  a  price  of  £600 
per  acre  per  annum,  are  demanded  on  a  twenty-one  or  thirty  years' 
lease,  and  some  of  these  sites  are  vacant. 

Cardiff. — Additions  or  extensions  of  businesses  have  no  doubt 
been  restricted  by  high  rates  operating  together  with  other  causes. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  causes  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  renewals  of  leases.  Local  landowners  have  refused  to  consider 
the  renewals  of  leases  which  have  from  twenty  to  forty  years  to  run, 
with  the  result  that  applicants  have  refrained  from  erecting  costly 
buildings  on  such  short  leases.  Moreover,  in  cases  where  the  ownei 
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has  been  prepared  to  renew  an  old  lease  or  grant  a  new  one,  the  terms 
are  often  so  exorbitant  as  not  to  warrant  the  tenant  in  proceeding  with 
bis  plans.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  many  instances  properties  are 
held  from  intermediate  leaseholders,  and  often  it  is  the  onerous  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  these  people  which  restrict  intended  development. 

Cardiff. — There  is  no  evidence  that  the  leasehold  system  more 
than  the  freehold  leads  to  bad  building.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
builders  have  to  comply  with  very  stringent  bye-laws.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  houses  with  only  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  the  lease  unexpired,  little  expenditure  is  made  on  such 
property  in  order  to  maintain  it  in  an  adequate  state  of  repair. 

Festiniog. — Leases  are  lapsing  from  day  to  day,  causing  great 
hardship,  and  leaving  unsightly,  uninhabitable,  and  insanitary  dwell¬ 
ings,  owing  to  the  lessees  not  having  spent  any  money  on  the  property 
during  the  last  years  of  the  lease. 

London. — (Statement  by  London  Sub-committee). — The  leasehold 
system  in  the  London  area  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  forms. 
The  first,  building  leases  of  sites,  generally  for  99  years  ;  and  the 
second,  occupation  leases  and  tenancies  of  premises,  seldom  for  more 
than  21  years. 

With  regard  to  building  leases,  we  have  found  complaints  of  the 
effect  of  covenants  and  restrictions  imposed.  Although  these  may 
have  been  suitable,  or  not  actually  detrimental,  at  the  time  of  grant, 
later  on  in  the  term  they  may  hinder  the  lessee  from  making  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  premises.  When  consent  to  waive  these  covenants 
is  sought,  lessors  frequently  require  money  fines  and  increased  ground 
rents.  Such  demands  are  often  so  large  that  improvement  is  prohibited. 

Another  grievance  is  that,  as  the  end  of  the  term  approaches,  it  becomes 
against  the  interest  of  the  lessee  to  do  more  than  the  minimum  amount 
of  repairs  and  maintenance  in  view  of  the  early  surrender  of  his  building. 
Lessees  complain  that  this  neglect  of  property  is  forced  upon  them  by 
the  circumstances.  It  is  certainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  owners, 
rating  authorities,  and  the  public  generally. 

We  have  found  a  general  impression  that  the  building  lease  system, 
in  its  present  form,  leads  to  the  insecurity  of  capital  invested  in  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  restriction  of  enterprise.  The  customary  conditions  are 
too  rigid  and  the  obligations  are  too  severe.  The  system  does  not 
provide  that  elasticity  which  is  so  obviously  needed  in  a  city  like 
London,  with  its  ever-shifting  and  always  increasing  population.  It 
has  been  obvious  in  many  different  parts  of  London  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  traffic  facilities  is  a  potent  factor  in  altering  the  nature 
of  the  demand  to  use  property.  To  meet  these  changes  and  to  obtain 
the  best  returns  from  property  affected  by  them,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  reconstruct  or  adapt.  The  leasehold  system  fosters  obstruction  to 
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these  better  uses.  If  the  lessee  desires  to  improve  the  premises  the 
lessor  may  refuse  consent  either  absolutely  or  unless  well  paid  for  giving 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lessor  wishes  to  rebuild  old  premises  he 
may  find  a  lessee  or  sub-lessee  blocking  the  way  in  order  to  extort  some 
heavy  payment. 

The  grievances  we  have  encountered  with  respect  to  occupation 
leases  and  tenancies  chiefly  concern  the  question  of  renewal,  and  more 
especially  is  this  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  progressive  shopkeeper. 
Landlords  often  exact  increases  of  rent  or  fines  based  on  the  value  of 
goodwill  created  or  improvements  made  by  their  tenants’  enterprise, 
and  business  men  and  tenants  generally  complain  bitterly  of  a  system 
which  allows  the  results  of  their  own  efforts  to  be  diverted  legally  to 
the  advantage  of  others.  We  have  also  a  number  of  complaints  based 
upon  arbitrary  refusals  to  renew,  refusals  to  waive  unnecessary  re¬ 
strictions,  and  unfair  enforcements  of  repairing  covenants. 

Generally,  the  leasehold  system  as  at  present  legally  existing  is 
productive  of  much  friction  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  this  friction  is  the  excessive  power  vested  in  the  land¬ 
lord  as  an  individual.  While  many  landlords  use  that  power  with 
fairness  and  decide  the  questions  that  arise  with  judicial  minds,  others 
act  capriciously  or  from  motives  of  pure  greed.  While  the  law  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  landlord  to  treat  the  tenant  unfairly  remains 
unaltered,  no  lessee  or  tenant  can  feel  permanently  sure  of  equitable 
treatment. 

Merthyr. — Ground  landlords  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
enfranchise  leasehold  property,  and  this  fact  has  occasioned  much 
dissatisfaction  among  leaseholders,  especially  among  those  whose  leases 
will  expire  in  the  near  future.  A  strong  desire  exists  for  some  measure 
of  reform  which  will  prevent  the  passing  to  the  landowners  of  property 
held  on  leases,  and  a  proposal  for  compulsory  enfranchisement  would 
undoubtedly  receive  much  support  from  a  very  large  body  of  lease¬ 
holders,  irrespective  of  political  party. 

Merthyr. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  district 
as  regards  the  renewal  of  leases  when  a  sixty  or  ninety-nine  years’  lease 
has  run  for  fifty  years,  and  there  are  a  number  of  such  instances  in  the 
Merthyr  district.  The  leaseholder  hesitates  to  improve  the  property 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  renewal. 

Merthyr. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  account  of  the  very 
large  number  of  leases  of  cottage  property  which  will  shortly  expire, 
lessees  are  loth  to  spend  money  on  repairing  property,  the  possession 
of  which,  they  have  reason  to  fear,  will,  in  due  course,  pass  into  other 
hands.  This  consideration  probably  accounts  for  the  large  amount 
of  property  in  a  questionable  state  of  repair  in  the  various  wards  of 
the  district. 
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Newport. — The  numerous  instances  of  unjust  treatment  to  which 
property  owners  have  beeh  subjected  on  the  expiry  of  leases  have 
inspired  a  demand  for  some  method  of  adjusting  difficulties. 

Newport. — There  is  ample  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  leaseholders  neglect  to  keep  their  houses  in  a  proper  state  of  repair 
when  only  a  short  portion  of  the  lease  remains  unexpired. 

Pontardawe. — The  Swansea  Valley  is  in  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  development  and  the  bulk  of  the  leases  have  over  twenty 
years  to  run.  There  are  not,  therefore,  numerous  instances  of  hardship 
connected  with  renewals.  The  instances  which  occur  are  usually  in 
connection  with  the  renewal  of  leases  of  properties  which  it  is  desired 
to  sell  or  to  convert  into  business  premises.  Some  of  the  instances 
are  extremely  harsh. 

The  approaching  termination  of  a  number  of  old  leases  is  causing 
this  matter  to  receive  very  serious  attention.  Lessees  will  not  expend 
money  on  repairs  lest  such  expenditure  will  prove  unremunerative  to 
them,  and  it  is  stated  by  sanitary  officials  that  the  uncertainty  of 
renewals  being  granted  on  moderate  terms  is  an  important  reason 
for  the  existence  of  much  insanitary  property  in  the  district. 

The  chief  cause  of  complaint  is  that  the  new  ground  rents  on  renewals 
— usually  the  sitting  tenant  has  the  first  refusal  of  renewal — are 
excessive. 

Rfiondda. — The  fees  which  the  leaseholder  has  to  pay  to  the 
landlord’s  architect  and  surveyor  are  considered  excessive. 

Southport. — Lessees  throughout  the  whole  area  complain  bitterly 
of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  termination  of  their  leases. 

Southport. — The  stipulations  and  restrictive  covenants  contained 
in  the  leases  granted  by  the  landlords  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties.  Up  to  the  present  the  landowners  have  insisted 
upon  the  houses  being  built  in  semi-detached  pairs,  and  on  the  walls 
facing  on  the  streets  being  built  of  patent  brick  (a  very  hard,  smooth¬ 
surfaced  and  expensive  brick),  and  a  quantity  of  unnecessary  stone 
work  for  sills,  heads,  copings,  &c.  ;  they  prohibit  the  use  of  modern 
materials  for  building  purposes,  and  insist  on  antiquated  methods  of 
construction. 

Southport. — All  leases  on  the  three  estates  contain  a  covenant 
prohibiting  the  lessee  or  his  assigns  from  making  any  alteration  in  the 
premises  without  the  assent  of  the  lessor.  This  covenant  is  generally 
waived  on  payment  of  a  fine  or  increased  ground  rent. 

(b)  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  Opinion. 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  from  other  sources  is  not  wanting. 
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The  following  extract  from  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  book 
on  the  Land  Laws  *  is  worthy  of  quotation  as  the  considered 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  jurists,  who  has 
given, considerable  study  to  the  subject. 

The  system  of  building  leases  is  convenient  for  the  freeholder,  as  it 
saves  him  all  trouble  beyond  that  of  laying  out  the  plan  or  the  general 
character  of  the  buildings  to  be  put  on  the  land,  and  ensures  him  the 
possession  of  his  property  greatly  increased  in  value  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  He  might  build  himself  and  let  direct  to  occupiers,  thus  getting 
the  full  profit  at  once,  but  he  would  then  incur  also  the  trouble  and 
risk  which  by  the  usual  arrangement  are  thrown  on  the  first  lessee, 
commonly  known  as  the  “  speculative  builder.”  For  all  other  parties, 
and  it  would  seem  for  the  public,  the  plan  is  a  thoroughly  bad  one. 
As  the  builder  has  no  permanent  interest  in  his  work  he  has  no  motive 
for  making  it  durable,  and  is  tempted  to  make  it,  on  the  contrary,  as 
bad  as  the  ground  landlord's  surveyor  can  be  induced  to  pass,  and 
occupying  tenants  to  accept  for  their  habitation.  He  buys  the  use  of 
the  land  from  the  freeholder  for  a  limited  time,  and  retails  it  to  the 
public  either  directly  or  through  a  middleman.  All  the  risks  of  the 
retail  market  fall  on  him  ;  some  time  must  elapse  at  best  before  he 
can  make  a  profit,  for  it  takes  time,  even  with  hurried  and  flimsy  work, 
to  build  houses  and  make  them  look  fit  to  live  in.  There  is  no  business 
in  which  profits  are  more  uncertain,  and  none,  I  believe,  in  which  there 
is  more  insolvency  ;  on  the  other  hand,  great  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  well-known  builders  in  London  and  elsewhere.  When  the  builder’s 
or  middleman’s  turn  comes,  it  is  of  course  his  interest  to  make  the  most 
he  can  out  of  the  under-tenant  for  the  time  allowed  him.  Dwelling- 
houses,  therefore,  are  necessarily  rack-rented.  By  well-to-do  sorts  of 
people  this  is  perhaps  not  felt  as  a  grave  inconvenience,  but  the  pressure 
and  hardship  on  the  smaller  under-tenants  are  very  great. 

It  is  evidently  absurd  to  speak  of  freedom  of  contract  in  relation  to 
such  a  system.  Desirable  building  ground  near  towns,  and  still  more 
the  ground  of  towns  and  cities  already  long  occupied,  and  eminently 
those  districts  and  sites  which  are  favoured  by  business  or  fashion,  are 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  landowner.  The  landowner  dictates 
his  terms  to  the  building  lessee,  who  in  turn  dictates  them  to  the 
occupier,  making  the  occupier’s  obligations,  for  his  own  protection, 
exactly  follow  those  of  the  original  lease.  In  this  way  the  population 
of  whole  cities  may  be  said  to  live  at  the  will  of  a  few  great  landlords. 
Over  whole  square  miles  of  what  is  commonly  called  London  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  without  appeal  or  control 
forbid  any  given  kind  of  building  to  exist,  or  any  given  kind  of  business 
to  be  carried  on.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  Westminster,  or  Bedford,  or 


*  “  The  Land  Laws,”  p.  156.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 
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Portman  estate  is  simply  so  much  land  in  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  which  the  freeholder  need  not  have  built  upon,  or  allowed 
others  to  build  upon,  unless  he  chose.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  sell, 
and  chooses  to  grant  building  leases,  it  is  for  people  to  take  or  leave — 
as,  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  tenant  for  a  farm  in  depressed  times, 
it  may  be  for  the  landlord  to  take  or  leave  the  tenant.  Accidents  of 
site  and  social  conditions  may' give  the  freeholder  a  supreme  monopoly, 
but  that  is  his  good  fortune,  an  extraneous  matter  with  which  the  law 
does  not  concern  itself.  That  such  powers  are  used,  on  the  whole,  with 
so  little  ground  for  complaint  as  they  are,  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  training  of  English  gentlemen.  But  the 
matter  involves  more  than  one  serious  problem  for  the  next  generation, 
if  not  for  our  own.  The  value  of  land  for  occupation  in  towns  has 
increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  other 
land  ;  it  is  comparatively  little  affected  by  the  depression  of  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  and  no  reason  appears  why  the  increase  should  not 
continue.  This  affords  another  potent  reason  why  the  fortunate 
owners  of  city  ground-rents  should  go  on  leasing  rather  than  selling  ; 
for  to  sell  the  freehold  of  such  ground  as  the  bounds  of  the  city  of 
London  encompass  is  to  part — however  great  be  the  price  in  hand — with 
potential  riches  beyond  all  present  valuation.  We  are  in  sight  of  an 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  power  in  a  few  hands,  and  concentrated 
on  vital  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  such  as  is  without  example  in 
history,  and  might  conceivably  be  a  danger  to  the  State. 


(c)  The  Town  Tenants’  League. 

The  Town  Tenants’  League  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  is  a  non-political  association  which  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  seven  years.  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  promote 
legislation  to  remedy  the  present  grievances  which,  it  states, 
exist  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  towns,  and  to  establish 
conditions  under  which  future  tenancies  will  be  free  from  the 
injustices  that  produce  the  present  grievances. 

On  January  22nd,  1913,  a  Conference  of  the  League  was 
held  in  London,  and  included  representatives  from  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Trade  of  forty-four  towns  and  districts  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  Chambers  of  Trade  of  fifty-six  other  towns 
passed  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  Conference,  but  were 
unable  to  send  delegates  on  account  of  distance. 

The  Chairman  (the  Mayor  of  Chatham)  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  shades  of  political  opinion  were  repre- 
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sented  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  in  each  case 
unanimously  : 

1.  That  having  regard  to  the  difficulty  and  oftentimes  injustice 
inflicted  upon  tenants  of  business  premises  in  connection  with  the 
renewals  of  their  leases,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  leasehold  system,  as 
exercised,  restricts  individual  enterprise,  this  meeting,  representing 
upwards  of  100,000  traders,  is  of  opinion  that  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  to  deal  with  this  question. 

2.  That  such  legislation  has  its  precedents — the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  and  the  Irish  Town  Tenants  Act — and  should  include  the  following 
principles  : 

(a)  Continuity  of  tenure  under  reasonable  conditions  or  com¬ 
pensation  for  disturbance. 

(5)  Compensation  for  permanent  improvements  to  property, 
paid  for  by  the  tenant,  which  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding. 

(c)  Relief  against  restrictive  covenants  of  an  unreasonable 
character. 

On  October  30tb,  1913,  a  Memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  a  deputation  of  the  League 
representing  the  following  Associations  : 

National  Chamber  of  Trade. 

Federation  of  Grocers’  Associations  of  Great  Britain. 

Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade. 

National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders. 

National  Association  of  Goldsmiths. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers. 

Ironmongers’  Fedeiation,  Incorporated. 

United  Kingdom  Federation  of  Retail  Newsagents, 
Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

Saddlers  and  Harness  Makers  Employers’  Association. 

London  Newsagents’  Association. 

Incorporated  Society  of  London  Meat  Trades. 

London  Master  Bakers’  Protection  Society. 

London  Federation  of  Traders’  Associations. 

Local  Associations  of  Traders  in  London. 

Devonport  Mercantile  Association. 

Hackney  Association  of  Trade. 
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The  Memorial  was  as  follows  : 

Your  Memorialists  desire  to  lay  before  you  the  difficulties,  losses 
and  grave  injustices  inflicted  upon  traders  in  consequence  of  the  lease¬ 
hold  system  of  tenure  under  which  the  vast  majority  hold  their  premises. 
Your  Memorialists  complain  that  under  such  leasehold  system  they 
have  no  security  of  tenure,  and  that  large  numbers  of  traders  are  turned 
out  of  their  holdings  every  year,  and  lose  the  value  of  their  goodwills. 
Your  Memorialists  further  desire  to  point  out  that  in  many  cases  they 
cannot  renew  their  leases  upon  equitable  terms.  Their  goodwills  are 
usually  attached  to  the  particular  premises  in  which  such  goodwills 
have  been  created,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  to  negotiate  for 
the  renewals  of  their  leases,  or  tenancies,  with  their  hands  tied.  There 
is  no  “  freedom  of  contract  ”  in  such  cases,  and  traders  have  frequently 
to  accept  any  terms  that  are  offered  or  lose  their  businesses.  The  result 
is,  that  the  energetic  and  successful  trader  who  desires  to  continue  his 
enterprise,  usually  has  to  pay  a  continually  increasing  rent,  which  is 
frequently  fixed  with  little  consideration  for  the  actual  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  open  market,  but  with 
regard  chiefly  to  the  assumed  value  of  the  tenant’s  goodwill.  Your 
Memorialists  are  quite  willing  to  pay  increased  rent,  where  the  site  value 
of  their  holdings  has  increased  in  the  open  market,  but  they  consider 
it  unfair  that  higher  rents  should  be  demanded  on  the  basis  of  their 
goodwills,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

Your  Memorialists  further  complain  that  in  the  event  of  their  re¬ 
building  or  in  any  way  improving  and  increasing  the  letting  value  of 
their  holdings,  they  receive  no  compensation  whatsoever  at  the  end  of 
their  tenancies,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  owners 
receive  increased  rents  as  the  direct  result  of  such  improvements. 
Your  Memorialists  further  complain  that  practically  every  trader  who 
has  improved  the  value  of  his  holding  during  his  existing  tenancy, 
will  be  unable  to  renew  his  lease  unless  he  is  prepared  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  or  a  fine,  or  both,  for  having  done  so.  Such  a  system,  besides 
being  unjust,  cramps  individual  enterprise,  and  prevents  large  numbers 
of  traders  from  improving  their  holdings,  thus  retarding  industrial 
■developments  in  all  directions.  Your  Memorialists  further  complain 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  prevented  by  restrictive  covenants, 
associated  with  leasehold  tenure,  from  developing  and  improving  their 
business  premises.  Fines,  higher  rents  and  excessive  fees  to  professional 
agents  of  owners,  have  frequently  to  be  paid  by  traders  before  they  can 
obtain  the  consent  of  owners  to  extend,  adapt  or  improve  their  holdings, 
and  in  many  cases  owners  arbitrarily  withhold  their  consent  altogether. 
From  such  decisions  the  traders  of  England  and  Wales  have  no  appeal 
or  means  of  redress.  Your  Memorialists,  who  are  a  large,  useful  and 
law-abiding  section  of  the  community,  have  united  with  a  common 
object,  and  have  for  several  years  past  promoted  in  Parliament  the 
Town  Tenants  Bill  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  Bill  has  each 
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year  oeen  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  congestion  of  Parliamentary 
business.  The  principles  of  the  Bill  are  as  follows  : — (1)  Continuity 
of  tenure*  of  business  under  reasonable  conditions,  or  compensation 
for  disturbance  ;  (2)  Compensation  for  permanent  improvements  to 
property  paid  for  by  the  tenant,  which  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding  ;  (3)  Relief  against  restrictive  covenants  of  an  unreasonable 
character.  Your  Memorialists  contend  that  the  foregoing  principles 
are  just  and  reasonable,  and  have  their  precedents  in  the  Town  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Act  (1906),  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Acts. 
Your  Memorialists  have  attached  hereto  particulars  of  cases  of  harsh 
treatment  to  tenants  of  business  premises,  and  such  cases  may  be 
accepted  as  examples  of  injustice  to  which  the  traders  of  England 
and  Wales  arc,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  always  subjected 
and  continually  suffering. 

(d)  Opinions  of  Leading  Auctioneers. 

Grievances  similar  to  those  which  have  been  revealed  by 
this  enquiry  have  led  a  number  of  prominent  auctioneers 
and  surveyors  to  advocate  far-reaching  remedies.  Thus,  in 
January,  1910,  Mr.  J.  George  Head,  the  well-known  auctioneer 
of  Upper  Baker  Street,  read  a  paper  before  the  Auctioneers’ 
Institute  on  “  The  Property  Market — Retrospect  and  Out¬ 
look.”  He  said : 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  among  tenants  that  the  land¬ 
lord  has  the  best  of  them,  that  he  frequently  has  it  in  his  power  to 
oppress  them,  and  that  he  does  oppress  them,  particularly  at  the  end 
of  a  lease  when  terms  of  renewal  are  being  discussed.  ...  A  tradesman 
having  occupied  business  premises  for  many  years,  having  improved 
them  at  his  own  cost,  and  so  raised  their  rental  value,  finds  himself 
close  to  the  end  of  his  lease,  and  on  asking  terms  of  renewal  learns 
that  they  are  refused  or  offered  on  conditions  which  he  considers  ex¬ 
cessive.  Although  he  knows  that  the  landlord  is  acting  wholly  within 
his  legal  rights,  and  is  entitled  either  to  possession  or  to  the  full  rental 
value  of  the  premises,  he  knows  also  that  that  rental  value  has  been 
created  partly  by  his  own  expenditure  and  his  own  energy  in  bringing 
trade  to  the  district,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  acquired  an  equitable 
if  not  a  legal  interest  in  the  premises,  amounting  at  least  to  a  right 
to  favourable  consideration.  He  knows  that  if  he  has  to  leave  the 
premises  and  remove  the  business  on  which  he  depends  it  will 
seriously  injure  him,  and  that  unless  he  can  secure  others  within  a 
short  distance  it  practically  means  for  him  losing  the  business  he  has 
built  up  during  long  years  and  beginning  all  over  again.  ,  .  ,  . 

Again,  even  though  a  perfectly  fair  rental  be  adopted  as  the  basis 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Town  Tenants  Bill  does  not,  in  fact,  contain 
any  provision  for  continuity  of  tenure,  or  for  lixing  rents. 
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of  the  terms,  the  method  of  payment  may  he  such  as  to  be  most  incon¬ 
venient.  On  large  London  estates,  for  instance,  it  is  usual  to  capitalise 
a  portion  of  the  rental  value  and  to  require  it  to  be  paid  by  way  of 
premium.  This  works  well  if  the  lease  is  for  a  long  term  of  years,  as 
the  premium  money  can  be  raised  by  way  of  mortgage  on  the  lease, 
and  the  amount  of  cash  to  be  found  by  the  tenant  is  relatively  small, 
but  where  the  lease  is  for  a  short  term — say  twenty  years — it  is  almost 
valueless  as  a  mortgage  security,  and  the  whole  of  the  premium  must 
be  found  by  the  tenant,  whose  business  frequently  suffers  serious 
injury  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  necessary  for 
the  payment.  If  he  cannot  obtain  better  terms  his  choice  lies  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  either  of  which  threatens  to  impale  him.  It 
will  be  at  once  urged  that  such  cases  are  rare.  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  they  are  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  given  a  greedy  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  landlord,  the  above  instance  would,  and  probably  does, 
become  a  fact,  and  it  hardly  seems  right  or  reasonable  that  matters 
vital  to  the  interests  of  so  large  a  body  should  be  dependent  upon  the 
liberality  of  a  generous  landlord  or  the  cupidity  of  his  opposite. 

My  audience  will  not  require  to  be  assured  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  owner’s  side  of  the  question  ;  that  he  is  acting  strictly  within  his 
rights  in  asking  whatever  terms  he  likes  ;  that  the  tenant  could  not 
have  built  up  his  business  as  he  has  without  the  use  of  the  premises 
belonging  to  the  landlord  ;  that  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  some  benefit 
of  the  land  having  been  situated  in  a  district  favourable  for  trade,  and 
that  the  tenant  has  already  derived  benefit  from  that  circumstance  ; 
that  the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  claim  any  merit  for  having  built  up 
the  business,  his  actions  having  been  entirely  for  his  own  profit,  and 
without  any  thought  or  intention  of  benefiting  the  premises  as  such  ; 
and  that  he  knew  when  he  took  over  the  premises  that  he  would  have 
to  hand  them  over  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  that  he  has  had  ample 
opportunity  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  of  recouping  himself 
for  any  outlay  he  may  have  made  ;  that  the  landlord  had  been  for 
many  years  accepting  a  small  rent  which  could  not  be  increased,  even 
though  the  premises  might  have  quadrupled  their  value,  and  though 
tenant  after  tenant  might  have  made  a  fortune  there,  and  that  the 
landlord  was  only  reaping  the  increase  which  he  had  every  right  to 
expect.  All  this,  I  admit,  is  incontrovertible,  yet  I  would  like  to 
add  that  the  principle  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own 
is  bounded  by  the  sister  principle  that  in  so  doing  he  must  not  harm 
his  neighbour.  Stating  it  crudely,  the  possession  of  a  pistol  does  not 
entitle  one  to  present  it  loaded  at  another  man’s  head. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  after  Mr.  Head’s  paper 
Mr.  Mordaunt  Rogers,  F.S.I.,  F.A.I.,  said  : 

.  .  .  The  leasehold  system  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  a  short  term,  and  often  the  unexpired  term  is  not  long 
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enough  to  allow  people  to  spend  money  on  the  property,  if  it  has  to  be 
modernised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

It  may  be  noted  that  many  well-known  members  of  the 
Auctioneers’  Institute  supported  Mr.  Head’s  account  of  the 
grievances  under  which  leaseholders  suffer. 

Mr.  John  Marks,  in  his  Presidential  Address  at  the  Auc¬ 
tioneers’  Institute  on  October  20th,  1911,  said  : 

The  “  dead  hand  ”  of  covenants  which  are  out  of  accord  with  current 
requirements  lies  heavily  upon  London.  Properties  which  were  origin¬ 
ally  developed  residentially,  and  have  long  since  been  either  within  the 
commercial  area  or  have  ceased  to  be  suitable  for  housing,  are  still 
subject  to  onerous  restrictions  which  prevent  the  proper  user  of  the 
buildings  or  sites. 

(e)  Royal  Commission  on  Housing. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  in  their  Supplementary  Report,  issued  in  1884,  stated  : 

The  prevailing  system  of  building  leases  is  conducive  to  bad  building, 
deterioration  of  property  towards  the  close  of  the  lease,  and  to  a  want 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  in  the  house  ho  inhabits. 

and  that 

The  system  of  building  on  leasehold  land  is  a  great  cause  of  the  many 
evils  connected  with  overcrowding,  insanitary  buildings  and  excessive 
rents. 


(/)  Town  Holdings  Committee.* 

Majority  Report. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings,  after  an  investi¬ 
gation  extending  over  three  years,  reported  as  follows  : 

Your  Committee  have  on  this  point  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
leasehold  system  has  been  introduced,  partly  in  consequence  of  legal 
inability  to  lease  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  settled  estates  or  by 
corporations,  and  partly  through  the  preference  of  landlords  for  short 
terms,  by  which  they  retain  the  reversion  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  that  the  ninety-nine  years’  term  has  thus  become  prevalent, 
as  being  generally  the  shortest  term  on  which  land  can  be 
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advantageously  disposed  of  for  building.  This  term  is  for  that  reason 
prevalent  in  London  and  other  places  where  the  position  of  their  land,  or 
other  advantages  belonging  to  it,  has  enabled  landowners  to  control  the 
■conditions  on  which  houses  or  buildings  are  erected  ;  and  in  places 
where  freehold  tenure  or  long  terms  come  into  equal  competition  with 
shorter  terms,  land  cannot  as  a  rule  be  let  on  these  shorter  terms,  there 
being  a  very  decided  preference  in  such  places  for  the  tenures  first 
mentioned,  as  evidenced  by  the  great  preponderance  in  number  of  the 
towns  in  which  these  tenures  prevail. 

These  conclusions  can  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Bury,  where  the 
agent  of  Lord  Derby  stated  that  he  was  induced  by  the  competition  of 
ether  landowners  to  advise  the  adoption  of  long  terms  instead  of  short 
leases,  and  in  the  cases  of  Bristol  and  Wolverhampton,  where  it  was 
found  impossible  to  dispose  of  land  on  lease  on  account  of  the  marked 
preference  of  the  people  of  those  towns  for  freehold  purchase  or  for  fee- 
farm  grants. 

It  is  fair,  on  the  other  hand,  to  state  that  some  witnesses  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  preference  for  holding  on  leasehold  tenure,  in  consequence, 
amongst  other  reasons,  of  its  cheapness  and  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  control  of  the  ground  landlord. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  of  a  preference  on  the  part  of  builders  for 
ninety-nine  years’  leases,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  rents  reserved  in  such 
leases  are  usually  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  case  of  longer  terms. 

While  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  prevalence  in  certain 
places  of  the  leasehold  system  is  due,  generally  speaking,  to  the  influence 
of  the  ground  landlord,  rather  than  to  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  most  cases  there  has  been  no 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  in  entering  into  the  contract  contained 
in  his  lease.  The  terms  of  every  bargain  are  the  result  of  a  contest 
between  two  parties,  each  of  whom  has,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  a  greater 
■or  less  extent,  the  power  to  insist  on  his  own  terms  and  the  degree  to 
which  one  party  can  dictate  to  the  other  varies  in  nearly  every  instance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  landowner  desiring  to  develop 
his  estate  is  practically  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  land  on  such  terms  as 
the  public  will  accept,  and  though  the  owner  of  a  large  extent  of  build¬ 
ing  land  often  possesses  great  power  to  dictate  his  own  terms,  yet  even 
in  these  cases  it  would,  we  think,  be  going  much  too  far  to  regard  the 
contract  contained  in  the  lease  as  one  in  which  the  element  of  choice, 
or  the  characteristics  of  a  free  bargain,  are  altogether  absent. 

We  may  observe  that  some  new  residential  towns,  such  as  Eastbourne 
(in  part  of  which,  however,  there  is  an  option  to  purchase),  Southport 
and  Bournemouth,  appear  to  be  readily  developed  on  the  leasehold 
system  ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  compulsion  upon  the  public  to  settle 
in  these  particular  localities,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  such  cases  the 
tenants  freely  accept  the  terms  offered  and  have  no  strong  objection 
to  the  leasehold  system  (p.  23). 
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In  dealing  with  the  question  of  improvements  the 
Committee  say  : 

Your  Committee  think  that  in  many  of  the  cases  referred  to  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  premises  is  too  much  attributed  by  the 
tenants  to  the  improvements  made  by  them,  without  making  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  site.  They  are,  however, 
of  opinion  that  although  the  claims  of  tenants  to  the  benefit  of  their 
improvements  are  frequently  taken  into  consideration  by  landlords 
or  their  agents  in  fixing  the  terms  of  renewals  of  leases,  yet,  as  a  rule, 
any  improvements  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  tenant  are 
regarded  as  the  rightful  property  of  the  landlord  on  the  termination 
of  the  lease,  and  that  in  such  cases  rents  are  commonly  raised  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  improvements  to  the  extent  of  either  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  increased  value  they  may  have  given  to  the  premises  (p.  11). 

Again  they  say  later  in  their  Report : 

But  although  the  legal  right  of  the  ground  landlord  to  resume 
possession  of  the  land  and  building  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  is 
incontestable,  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  only  basis 
on  which  the  respective  rights  of  lessor  and  lessee  can  be  dealt  with, 
yet  the  evidence  laid  before  us  shows  that  there  is  a  widely-spread 
sense  of  injustice  among  lessees  in  having,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  to 
give  up  the  buildings  they,  or  their  predecessors,  have  erected,  or  to 
pay  a  rent  calculated  on  the  principle  that  such  buildings  are  the 
property  of  the  landlord.  This  feeling  is  probably  especially  strong  in 
cases  where  working  men  and  others  build  their  own  houses,  and  where, 
being  unable  to  obtain  land,  either  as  freehold  or  long  leasehold,  they 
are  practically  compelled  to  build  on  leases  for  short  terms.  A  good 
deal  of  evidence  has  been  laid  before  us  as  to  places  where  these  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  such  as  the  quarry  districts  of  Festiniog  and  Bethesda, 
and  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall,  where  large  numbers  of  houses- 
are  built  by  workmen  fo  •  their  own  occupation  on  land  previously  of 
little  or  no  value,  and  where,  in  many  cases,  the  whole  labour  and 
expense  of  preparing  the  site,  erecting  the  house,  and  all  other  outlay 
on  the  property,  is  paid  by  the  lessee.  It  is  natural  that  such  a  lessee 
should  feel  that  he  is  unjustly  treated  under  a  system  which  gives  the 
value  of  the  building  and  improvements  to  the  lessor  at  the  expiration 
of  a  term,  in  many  cases,  comparatively  short,  and' the  Committee 
would  gladly  see  their  way  to  any  proposal  calculated  to  remove  the 
grievance  thus  felt  without  disregarding  acknowledged  legal  rights 
(p.  21). 

With  regard  to  goodwill  the  Committee  say  : 

As  regards  goodwill,  the  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
ugon  the  evidence  that,  though  there  are  exceptions,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the 
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value  of  the  tenant’s  goodwill  is  not  considered  in  fixing  the  rent  on 
renewal,  nor  is  it  ordinarily  used  to  extort  from  him  more  than  the  fair 
value  of  the  premises. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  cases  of  hardship  do 
occur  in  connection  with  goodwill,  and  that  landlords  sometimes  take 
an  undue  advantage  of  their  tenants’  position  in  such  cases  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  when  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  business  premises  is  under 
discussion  the  fact  of  the  tenant  having  created  a  valuable  goodwill 
gives  the  landlord  considerable  power  to  settle  the  terms  of  such 
renewal  in  his  own  favour  (p.  11). 


Minority  Report. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  is  a  majority  one.  A  Minority 
Report,  proposed  by  Mr.  (now  the  Hon.)  H.  L.  W.  Lawson, 
supported  by  all  the  Liberal  Members  of  the  Committee  (Mr. 
Arthur  Acland,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Channing,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellis,  Mr.  James  Rowlands,  and  Mr.  Seale  Hayne)  and  only 
defeated  on  second  reading  by  10  votes  to  6,  contained  the 
following  severe  strictures  on  the  leasehold  system  : 

We  believe  that  the  London  or  short  leasehold  system  is  proved 

(1)  To  be  confined  to  very  few  towns  and  certain  districts 
outside  the  metropolis. 

(2)  To  have  been  maintained  by  private  Acts  of  Parliament, 
framed  on  the  lines  of  ecclesiastical  custom  and  family  settlement 
avowedly  in  the  interests  of  the  landowners. 

(3)  To  have  led  to  bad  building  of  houses  and  other  structures 
for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  trading  and  working  people, 
making  their  stability  correspond  to  the  term  of  the  lease. 

(4)  To  have  imposed  vexatious  and  harassing  covenants  on 
lessees,  which  have  checked  business  enterprise  and  beneficial 
improvements. 

(5)  To  have  kept  property  in  an  insanitary  and  dilapidated 
condition  at  the  “fag-end”  of  the  lease. 

(6)  To  have  charged  lessees  with  exorbitant  fees  and  law  costs 
in  respect  to  the  different  transactions  connected  with  leasehold 
tenure. 

(7)  To  have  separated  ownership  and  occupancy,  and  to  have 
brought  into  being  a  number  of  intermediate  interests  of  middle¬ 
men,  and  ultimately  of  house-jobbers. 
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(8)  To  have  inflated  the  rack-rents  both  of  houses  and  tene¬ 
ments, 

(9)  To  have  taxed  the  goodwill  and  expenditure  of  traders  of 
every  kind  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  premises  are  erected. 

(10)  To  have  interfered  with  the  religious  freedom  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  respect  to  the  sites  of  places  of  worship. 

(11)  To  have  hampered  the  beneficent  work  of  co-operative, 
friendly,  and  building  societies,  which  have  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  standard  and  increase  the  means  of  living  of  the  poorer  classes. 

(12)  To  have  checked  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  self-help  among 
those  who  most  need  its  development ;  to  have  decreased  the  civic 
interest  of  the  people  in  their  own  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and 
to  have  destroyed  individual  responsibility  for  the  social  evil 
and  public  danger  of  unsafe  and  insanitary  housing. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  life  leasehold  has  produced  these  results 
in  an  intensified  degree  (pp.  94,  95). 

Section  III.— CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE 

SYSTEM. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  dispassionately  the  evidence  which 
has  emerged  from  our  own  investigation  and  from  the 
enquiries  of  others,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  short  or  London  leasehold  system  in  its  present  form  gives 
rise  to  intolerable  grievances  on  the  part  of  leaseholders,  and 
has  a  highly  prejudicial  effect  on  business  enterprise  and  on 
urban  development  generally. 

(a)  Advantages  Claimed  for  the  System. 

Against  all  these  grievances  three  advantages  are  often 
claimed  for  the  system.  The  first  is  that  under  it  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  landlords  have  been  enabled  to  develop  large 
estates  on  a  carefully-considered  ground  plan,  instead  of 
leaving  the  development  to  the  anarchical  impulses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  builders. 

We  wish  readily  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  such  great  landlords  as  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  East¬ 
bourne  and  a  former  Duke  of  Westminster  in  London.  Before 
town  planning  was  thought  of  by  the  municipalities  they 
fulfilled  many  of  the  functions  of  a  town  planning  authority. 
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But  it  may  be  observed  that  they  could  have  exercised  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  control  in  laying  out  the  land  had  they 
developed  it  for  sale  to  freeholders.  Moreover,  town  planning 
is  now  a  recognised  part  of  the  functions  of  the  municipality, 
guided  by  the  expert  advice  and  control  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  Part  I.,  Housing,  we  have  made  proposals  which, 
if  adopted,  will  make  it  practically  universal  and  will  greatly 
increase  its  effectiveness.  In  any  event,  town  planning  will 
no  longer  be  left  in  private  hands,  so  that  this  argument  for 
the  continuance  of  the  system  disappears  upon  examination. 

The  second  advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  the  simultan¬ 
eous  falling  in  of  leases  often  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
carrying  out  of  public  and  private  improvements,  Avhich  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  effect  except  at  much  greater  expense, 
were  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  small 
freeholders.  We  think  this  claim  is  fairly  made  out,  and  to 
admit  it  points  to  the  desirability  of  transforming  the  system 
rather  than  doing  away  with  it  altogether. 

The  third  advantage  claimed  for  the  system  is  that  under 
it  those  who  wish  to  use  land  for  the  purpose  of  building  or 
business  can  obtain  it  by  means  of  an  annual  payment, 
without  putting  into  its  purchase  capital  which  can  be  more 
fruitfully  applied  in  other  ways.  There  is  some  force  in  this 
argument,  although  it  may  be  noted  that  exactly  the  same 
results  could  be  obtained  by  purchase  of  the  fee  simple, 
subject  to  a  perpetual  rent  charge.  But,  at  most,  it  is  an 
argument  against  the  abolition  of  the  system — not  against 
its  reform. 

Any  possible  advantages  of  the  system  are,  however,  in 
our  opinion  entirely  outweighed  by  the  hardships  it  inflicts 
on  leaseholders  and  by  the  objections  to  it  on  public  grounds 
to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

(b)  Grievances  of  the  Leaseholder. 

We  may  summarise  the  grievances  the  system  inflicts  upon 
leaseholders  as  follows  : 

(1)  Appropriation  of  Improvements. — The  effect  of  the 
doctrine  that  whatever  building  is  put  upon  the  land  during 
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the  lease  passes  to  the  lessor  at  the  end  of  the  term  ( quicquid 
■ plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit),  is  not  merely  that  the  original  build¬ 
ing  which  the  lessee  may  have  covenanted  to  put  up,  but  all 
other  buildings  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  erect  during 
the  term,  pass  to  the  ground  landlord. 

(2)  Renewals. — On  the  expiration  of  his  lease  frequently 
the  tenant  cannot  obtain  a  renewal  at  all,  and  still  more  often 
only  on  exorbitant  or  unjust  terms.  He  must,  in  such  cases, 
in  effect  re-purchase  the  improvements  he  has  himself  effected 
or  buy  his  own  goodwill. 

(3)  Alterations  and  Changes  in  User. — The  lessor’s  right  to 
control  structural  alterations  and  changes  in  the  use  of  property 
enables  him  either  to  prevent  changes  which  are  called  for 
by  the  constantly  varying  needs  of  a  town,  or  to  make  them 
a  subject  of  unjust  exactions  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
rent,  or  a  fine,  or  both.  There  is  often,  no  doubt,  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  landlords  who  are  asked  to  consent  to  some 
change  of  user  or  to  the  carrying  out  of  some  improvement 
that  the  tenant  is  an  accidental  but  material  gainer  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  site  value  has  been  increasing  year  by 
year  no  part  of  that  increase  has  gone  into  the  landlord’s 
pocket.  Consequently,  when  the  tenant  comes  to  ask  a 
favour,  the  landlord  feels  himself  perfectly  justified  in  demand¬ 
ing  a  fine  or  an  increase  of  rent,  and  in  that  way  obtaining 
what  he  considers  his  fair  share  of  that  increase  in  value. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  is  a  contractual  one,  and  that  if  the  site  value  decreases 
the  tenant  never  has  a  chance  of  securing  a  reduction  of  rent. 

(4)  Assignments  and  Sub-Leases. — The  right  of  the  lessor  to 
veto  assignments  and  sub-leases  gives  him  a  further  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  he  not  infrequently  uses,  of  making  unfair 
demands  on  the  lessee. 

(5)  Professional  Charges. — The  necessity  of  having  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  ground  landlord  to  alterations,  to  changes 
in  use,  and  to  assignments,  compels  the  lessee  to  pay  charges 
to  the  landlord’s  agents,  solicitors  or  surveyors,  which  are 
occasional!}*  excessive  and  always  burdensome  and  irritating. 
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(6)  Unreasonable  Conditions. — The  covenants  and  conditions 
which  are  imposed  in  leases  are  often  unreasonable,  and, 
particularly  on  a  great  estate,  the  lessee  has  no  real  freedom 
to  refuse  to  enter  into  them,  but  must  take  the  lease  on  the 
terms  offered  to  him  or  give  up  the  idea  of  occupying  premises 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  difficulty  he  finds  in  ascertaining 
whether,  and  on  what  terms,  he  can  get  a  renewal  of  his  lease, 
depresses  his  energies  and  sterilises  his  enterprise.  The  ground 
landlord  is  sometimes  able  over  whole  square  miles  of  a  great 
city  to  regulate  the  size,  the  shape,  and  even  the  colour  of  the 
buildings  which  may  be  put  upon  the  land,  to  decide  whether 
any  trade  shall  be  can’ied  on  upon  it,  or  what  trade,  and,  in 
short,  to  exercise,  without  appeal  and  without  control,  powers 
over  the  lives,  the  industries  and  the  occupations  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  which  are  far  too  great  to  be  safely  left  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  however  humane  or  just. 

Speaking  generally,  the  introduction  of  the  system  has  only 
proved  possible  where  landowners  were  few  and  have  acted  in 
actual  or  tacit  combination.  Its  parents  are  the  monoply  of 
the  landlord  and  the  necessity  of  the  tenant,  and  its  creation 
has  aggravated  all  the  evils  of  land  monopoly.  A  more  perfect 
method  of  discouraging  energy  and  enterprise  and  putting  a 
premium  on  lethargy  and  sloth  could  hardly  have  been  devised 
by  the  utmost  perversity  of  human  ingenuity. 


(c)  Objections  to  the  System  on  Public  Grounds. 

(1)  Structural  Deterioration. — It  is  not  clear  that  the  system 
leads  to  bad  building  if  the  term  of  the  lease  is  long  enough 
to  give  the  lessee  a  motive  for  putting  up  a  durable  erection. 
But  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  it  leads  to  deplorable 
structural  deterioration  towards  the  close  of  the  term. 

(2)  Fag-ends  of  Leases. — It  is  clear  that  the  fag-ends  of 
leases  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  public  and  private 
improvements.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  causes  which 
operate  to  produce  the  slum  apply  equally  under  freehold 
and  under  leasehold  tenure,  and  that  slums  exist  in  freehold 
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towns  is,  of  course,  incontestable.  But,  although  the  lease¬ 
hold  system  may  do  little  to  produce  the  slum,  the  existence 
of  the  fag-ends  of  leases  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  serious  bar 
to  its  removal. 

(3)  Effect  on  Rents  of  Lessors'  Exactions.— There  is,  more¬ 
over,  one  general  effect  of  the  system  on  housing  which  is  not 
confined  to  slums  or  to  working-class  dwellings  as  a  whole. 
The  system,  as  we  have  shown,  leads  to  exactions  and  extor¬ 
tions  practised  by  the  ground  landlord  on  the  leasehold  owner 
of  buildings.  For  these,  the  latter  necessarily  endeavours 
to  recoup  himself  by  means  of  the  rents  he  receives  from  the 
actual  occupier.  He  must  also  endeavour  to  insure  himself  in 
a  similar  way  against  the  loss  he  will  suffer  if  he  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  his  lease. 

(4)  Effect  on  Rents  of  Cost  of  Finance.— Again,  the  financing 
of  buildings  under  leasehold  conditions  is  always  more  costly 
than  upon  land  of  ordinary  freehold  tenure.  The  fact  that 
any  mortgage  on  land  subject  to  a  ground  rent  is  necessarily 
only  a  second  charge,  and  that  the  only  security  that  can  be 
offered  is  a  terminable,  and  therefore  a  wasting  one,  prevents 
mortgages  on  leasehold  land  from  coming  into  the  category 
of  first-class  securities.  They  are  not  legal  investments  for 
trust  funds,  unless  expressly  authorised  by  the  trust  instru¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  way  the  sources  from  which  a  leaseholder 
can  obtain  money  on  mortgage  are  materially  curtailed.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  rate  of  mortgage  interest  on  leasehold 
property  tends  to  be  substantially  in  excess  of  that  paid  on 
mortgages  of  freeholds,  and  this  excess  tends  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  occupying  tenant  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

To  sum  up  the  effect  of  all  these  causes,  leasehold  property 
is  generally  more  highly  rented  than  freehold ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  an  extra  half  per  cent,  added  to  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  a  house  of  the  value  of  £300,  expressed 
in  terms  of  rent,  means  over  sixpence  a  week,  it  will  be  seen 
how  serious  a  handicap  it  is  to  a  working  man  to  be  compelled 
to  live  on  leasehold  land  under  the  present  system. 
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For  the  reasons  we  have  given  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
system  has  aggravated  the  evils  of  bad  housing  and  has 
prevented  their  cure. 

(d)  General  Sense  of  Hardship. 

Amongst  the  drawbacks  of  the  system  must  also  be  included, 
when  looked  at  from  the  public  point  of  view,  the  strong 
sense  of  hardship  it  creates,  even  in  cases  where,  in  strict  logic, 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  it. 

Theoretically  there  is  nothing  necessarily  unreasonable  in 
a  lessor  of  land  stipulating  for  the  reversion  to  himself,  at 
the  end  of  99  years,  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  it,  as  part  of 
the  consideration  for  which  he  lets  the  land.  The  money  value 
of  the  reversion  of  buildings  worth  £1,000  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lease  is  very  small,  and  the  annual  sum  by  which  the 
rent  should  be  reduced  in  order  to  give  full  consideration 
for  it  is,  on  a  3|  per  cent,  table,  only  £1  4s.  The  same  sum 
set  aside  annually  by  the  lessee,  and  invested  at  3|  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  would  yield  the  capital  required  to  erect 
elsewhere  a  building  worth  £1,000.  The  covenant  to  main¬ 
tain  the  structure  follows  in  strict  logical  sequence  the  covenant 
to  erect  it.  But  we  must  keep  in  view  the  absence  of  actuarial 
knowledge  and  imagination  in  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
The  man  in  the  street  is  not  an  actuary,  and  the  very  fact  that 
the  reversionary  value  of  the  building  at  the  beginning  of  a 
long  term  is  small,  means,  in  actual  practice,  that  this  value 
is  seldom  taken  into  account  at  all  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
ground  rent.  So,  when  the  term  comes  to  an  end,  the  lessee 
is  not  far  wrong  in  regarding  the  lessor  as  a  man  who  reaps 
where  he  has  not  sown,  who  takes  without  compensation  build¬ 
ings  for  which  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  have  received 
practically  no  equivalent ;  and  if  the  land  has  greatly  increased 
in  value  during  the  term,  the  landlord’s  natural  demand  for 
higher  rent  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  confiscation.  Where  such  a 
rise  takes  place,  the  lessee  has  often  been  obliged  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  business  to  make  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
building  which  he  was  not  under  any  contract  to  make,  but 
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which,  none  the  less,  are  forfeited  absolutely  in  law,  and  very 
largely  in  practice.  He  therefore  makes  his  bargain  for 
renewal  under  an  overpowering  sense  that  the  other  party 
to  the  deal  has  all  the  cards  in  his  hands. 

No  mitigating  feature  of  the  system  disturbs  our  conviction 
that,  under  it,  the  grievances  of  leaseholders  are  so  great  and 
so  widespread,  and  the  public  interest  suffers  so  severely,  that 
it  must  be  drastically  reformed.  It  is  a  matter  of  urgency  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  future  leases,  except  upon  conditions 
which  will  completely  transform  their  nature,  and  to  trans¬ 
form  the  effect  of  existing  leases  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as 
is  consistent  with  due  regard  to  legitimate  interests. 


Section  IV.— SOME  SUGGESTED  REMEDIES. 

The  remedies  suggested  for  the  grievances  of  leaseholders 
have  been  many  and  various.  We  notice  a  few  of  them 
below. 


(a)  Leasehold  Enfranchisement. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  com¬ 
pulsory  enfranchisement  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  some 
impartial  tribunal,  e.g.,  the  County  Court,  a  Land  Court,  or 
Land  Commissioners.  This  view  obtains  specially  in  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  London,  It  has  had 
many  advocates  in  Parliament,  notably  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Loreburn,  wrho  in  1885,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  wrote  a  powerful  little  treatise  on 
the  subject  for  the  “  Imperial  Parliament  Series,”  edited  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  the  ex-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Another  carefully  written  book  urging  the  same  remedy  has 
recently  been  published  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Collins,  a  London  solicitor 
with  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  information  with  regard  to  existing 
grievances. 
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Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Housing. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  in  their  Supplementary  Report  (1885),  say  that 
“  Legislation  favourable  to  the  acquisition  on  equitable  terms 
of  the  freehold  interest  on  the  part  of  the  leaseholder  would 
conduce  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  of  this  country.” 

Majority  Report  of  the  Town  Holdings  Committee. 

The  Town  Holdings  Committee  in  1886-1889  considered 
the  question  of  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  at  very  great 
length.  The  majority  did  not  recommend  the  adoption  of 
any  general  measure  of  enfranchisement.  They  admitted 
that  it  “  would  often  promote  improvements,  and  encourage 
the  development  of  trades  and  businesses  by  giving  lessees  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  full  benefit  of  their  outlay  in 
improvements,  and  the  full  value  of  any  goodwill  they  may 
have  created,”  that  it  “  would  tend  to  remove  the  feeling  of 
grievance  among  lessees  which,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
well-founded,  exists  amongst  them,”  and  that  it  “  would  in 
many  cases  promote  habits  of  thrift  and  providence  among 
the  industrial  classes.”  They  thought,  however,  that  it  woidd 
not  be  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  lessees,  that  it  would 
prolong  the  existence  of  old  houses  which  would  probably  have 
come  down  on  the  dropping  in  of  leases,  that  it  would 
prevent  many  public  improvements  by  the  owners  of  large 
leasehold  estates,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  non-enforcement 
of  covenants  for  the  general  benefit  of  a  neighbourhood,  that  it 
might  deprive  municipal  corporations  and  public  charities  of 
the  prospective  improvements  in  their  estates,  that  it  would  im¬ 
pose  a  hardship  on  the  owners  of  ground  rents  and  reversions, 
by  rendering  them  liable  to  have  their  property  taken  from 
them  piecemeal,  and  to  have  to  invest  the  purchase  money  in 
relatively  small  sums,  and  that  it  would  often  merely  convert 
the  middleman,  under  whom  the  majority  of  working-class 
occupiers  hold  in  leasehold  towns,  into  a  freeholder.  They, 
however,  recommended  that  in  areas  where  the  majority  of 
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the  occupiers  desired  to  purchase  their  holdings  the  local 
authority  should  he  empowered  to  acquire  all  the  reversionary 
interests  in  that  area,  and  to  sell  them  again  to  the  occupying 
leaseholders,  with  power  to  retain  or  sell  to  other  purchasers 
any  surplus  property  not  desired  by  the  actual  occupiers. 
They  also  recommended  compulsory  enfranchisement,  at 
the  option  of  the  leaseholder,  in  the  case  of  buildings  used  as 
places  of  worship  or  schools,  or  held  by  co-operative  societies, 
or  public  authorities  and  corporations. 

Minority  Report  of  the  same  Committee. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  (now  the 
Hon.)  IT.  L.  W.  Lawson,  to  whose  proposed  report  reference  has 
already  been  made,  recommended  “  legislation  such  as  will 
enable  leaseholders  with  a  genuine  and  substantial  interest  in 
their  houses  and  other  structures  to  purchase  the  fee  simple 
of  their  holdings  on  fair  and  equitable  terms.” 

Leasehold  Enfranchisement  Bills. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Sir  IT.  Drummond  Wolff  * 
brought  in  a  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  Bill  in  1884,  enabling 
leaseholders  to  purchase  their  holdings  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase. 

A  measure  for  compulsory  enfranchisement,  but  without 
any  such  allowance,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  LI.  L.  W.  Lawson  in 
1886,  and  similar  Bills  have  been  brought  in  by  private  members 
on  many  occasions  since.  There  has  never  been  sufficient 
parliamentary  time  to  make  any  progress  with  these  measures. 
The  latest  Bills  leave  the  assessment  of  the  price  to  the  County 
Court. 

In  spite  of  the  weight  of  argument  and  authority  in  favour 
of  leasehold  enfranchisement,  we  do  not  feel  able  to  recommend, 
it  as  the  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  leaseholders.  It  certainly 
would  be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  system 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Haldane,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  all  voted  against  leasehold  enfranchisement. 
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without  reform.  But  we  make  in  our  next  chapter  recom¬ 
mendations  for  security  of  tenure  in  normal  cases  and  for 
compensation  in  cases  where  that  remedy  is  on  public  grounds 
inapplicable,  which  we  consider. will  remedy  the  principal  evils 
of  the  existing  system.  And  a  close  examination  of  the 
evidence  we  have  obtained  rather  goes  to  show  that  the  real 
objective  aimed  at  by  those  who  desire  enfranchisement  is 
security  of  tenure.  Many  of  those  who  argue  in  favour  of 
enfranchisement  do  so  without  having  given  consideration  to 
any  alternative  method  of  obtaining  this  security. 

Reasons  for  not  Recommending  Compulsory  Enfranchisement 

We  may  state  briefly  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  not  to 
recommend  the  compulsory  enfranchisement  of  leaseholds. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  this  remedy,  if  given, 
would  not  be  made  use  of  by  the  great  majority  of  lease¬ 
holders.  No  doubt  many  of  the  lessees  of  larger  premises 
would  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  the  evidence  we  have  obtained 
shows  that  the  majority  of  lessees  would  prefer  reasonable 
security  of  tenure  to  enfranchisement,  as  the  latter  would 
involve  the  finding  of  capital  sums  which  it  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  difficult  for  them  to  raise,  particularly  if  they  were 
engaged  in  business  and  required  all  their  spare  capital  for 
its  development.  No  doubt  they  could  obtain  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  purchase  money  on  mortgage,  but  they 
themselves  would  have  to  find  the  capital  necessary  to  give 
to  the  mortgagee  a  margin  of  security  amounting,  on  the 
average,  to  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  purchase  money  might  be 
satisfied  by  means  of  a  perpetual  rent  charge,  but  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  prior  charge  would  impair  the  security  of  a 
lender,  and  tend  to  make  it  necessary  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  for  the  loan. 

Further,  the  qualified  form  of  security  of  tenure  which  we 
recommend  would  make  it  easier  and  less  costly  for  local 
authorities  to  embark  on  schemes  of  public  improvement 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  absolute  security  given  by 
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enfranchisement  were  vested  in  a  larger  number  of  owners. 
And,  apart  from  schemes  of  public  improvement,  there  are 
schemes  of  private  improvement  and  reconstruction  which 
can  often  be  carried  out  easily  as  leases  expire.  We  assume 
that  the  Commissioners  in  fixing  the  terms  of  extension  for 
leases  would  have  regard  to  these  contingencies,  and  would 
[  endeavour  to  make  ail  the  leases  in  a  neighbourhood  fall  in, 
as  far  as  possible,  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  desirability  of  giving 
every  facility  for  putting  property  to  its  highest  use.  Such 
conversion  should  only  be  allowed  if  a  tenant’s  legitimate 
claims  for  compensation  for  goodwill  and  for  improvements 
carried  out  by  him  which  added  to  the  letting  value,  were  fully 
met ;  but  it  seems  undesirable  to  prevent  such  conversion 
by  the  grant  of  absolute  continuity  of  tenure  to  a  tenant  who 
is  not  prepared  to  make  it.  The  'policy  of  the  law  should, 
we  think,  he  to  give  equitable  regard  to  the  interests  of  individuals , 
hut  not  to  allow  them  to  override  the  general  interests  of  the 
neighbourhood,  by  preventing  the  use  of  the  site  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  some  objections, 
from  a  public  point  of  view,  to  the  indefinite  multiplication 
of  the  number  of  small  owners.  Their  opposition  to  the 
reform  of  the  present  system  of  rating,  and  to  the  carrying  out 
of  sanitary  reforms,  would  be  more  effective  and  more  for¬ 
midable  than  those  of  single  ground  landlords. 

There  is  also  the  consideration  that  the  increase  of  site 
values  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future, 
very  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  community  in  carrying 
out  public  improvements,  and  to  the  growth  of  population. 
Increased  value  of  this  kind  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  individuals  but  of  the  community  itself,  and, 
whatever  method  of  securing  it  may  be  adopted  in  the  future, 
whether  an  increase  of  the  increment  duty,  a  rate  or  tax  on 
site  values,  or  a  betterment  rate,  the  difficulty  of  the  State 
or  the  Municipality  in  enforcing  its  legitimate  claims  would 
undoubtedly  be  enhanced  by  the  multiplication  of  owner¬ 
ships.  The  pecuniary  interest  of  every  landowner  is,  inevitably 
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and  often  legitimately,  to  resist  such  claims  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  possible  resisters  seems  a  fatuous 
step  for  the  State  to  take. 

Moreover,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  our  recommendations 
in  Part  II.  (which  deals  with  the  public  acquisition  of  land), 
we  are  contemplating  a  large  increase  of  public  ownership, 
without  which  we  do  not  think  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
most  difficult  of  urban  problems  is  possible,  and  we  are  making 
suggestions  which,  if  carried  out,  would  greatly  facilitate  it. 
To  create,  by  increasing  the  number  of  absolute  owners,  fresh 
barriers  in  the  way  of  a  process  which  we  regard  as  extremely 
desirable  would  be  illogical  and  inconsistent. 

Places  of  Worship,  and,  Land  and  Buildings  Leased  to  Local 

Authorities. 

There  are  two  exceptions,  however,  which  we  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  make  to  our  recommendation  against  conferring 
powers  of  compulsory  enfranchisement.  One  is  the  case  of 
leases  to  religious  bodies  of  land  for  the  erection  of  places  of 
worship  and  schools,  and  of  land  with  such  buildings  already 
upon  it.  The  desire  of  these  bodies  to  own  the  freehold  of 
their  buildings  is  very  strong,  and  it  may,  as  a  rule,  be  taken 
for  granted  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  the  existence 
of  a  lease  is  prima  facie  proof  that  the  lessor  was  unwilling 
at  the  time  of  its  creation  to  convey  the  freehold.  The 
argument  for  allowing  resumption  of  possession  to  enable  the 
property  to  be  put  to  a  higher  use  is  not  applicable  in  this 
case,  and  above  all,  the  use  of  a  building  for  a  place  of 
worship  or  a  school  is  a  quasi-public  purpose. 

All  these  arguments  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  in 
the  second  case,  that  of  land  and  buildings  leased  to  local 
authorities  ;  and  here  the  conflict  between  individual  and 
public  interest  does  not  enter  into  the  question. 

We  therefore  think  that  a  similar  right  of  enfranchisement 
should  be  given  to  local  authorities  with  regard  to  any  land  or 
buildings  held  by  them  on  leases  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years. 
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But  except  in  these  two  special  cases,  which  are  easily 
differentiated  from  that  of  the  ordinary  leaseholder,  we  are 
not  prepared,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given  above,  to  advocate 
the  adoption  of  a  remedy  which  would  only  be  partial  in  its 
operation,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  it  actually  operated,  would 
increase  the  powers  of  the  individual,  already  sufficiently  great, 
to  further  his  own  interests  in  opposition  to  the  wider  interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Compensation  to  Lessees. 

Some  of  our  informants  consider  that  the  short  leasehold 
system  would  be  tolerable  if  lessees  who  made  improvements 
were  given  the  right  to  compensation  for  them  at  the  end  of 
the  term  (without  any  right  to  the  extension  of  that  term), 
and  if  compensation  for  disturbance  and  loss  of  goodwill 
were  given  to  the  lessees  and  tenants  of  business  premises. 
This  proposal  has  received  statutory  application  in  Ireland 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Act,  1906, 
though  with  some  serious  limiting  qualifications.  Bills  to 
give  effect  to  it  in  England  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  James 
Rowlands,  M.P.,  and  other  Members,  on  several  occasions. 
The  remedy  proposed  by  these  Bills  is  in  our  view  an  excellent 
one  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  give 
security  of  tenure,  and  in  our  next  chapter  we  have  adopted 
it  as  the  basis  of  our  recommendations  for  dealing  with  such 
cases.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  regard  it  as  a  complete 
remedy  for  the  grievances  of  leaseholders.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  no  compensation  capable  of  definition  would 
recoup  the  lessee  for  eviction  at  the  end  of  his  lease.  His 
position  is  often  parallel  to  that  of  the  agricultural  tenant, 
in  whose  case  we  have  shown,  in  our  Rural  volume,  that  the 
right  to  go  to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  an  extension  of  his 
tenancy  at  a  fair  rent  is  necessary  to  secure  him  a  proper 
return  on  past  expenditure.  Moreover,  except  where  the 
general  interests  of  the  public  or  the  greater  claims  of  the 
landlord  forbid  this  concession,  the  right  to  continue  in 
possession  of  the  premises  would  give  the  tenant  an  incentive 
to  improve,  and  to  put  energy,  enterprise  and  capital  into  the 
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development  of  his  business,  such  as  no  mere  right  of  com¬ 
pensation  could  supply^ 

Our  views  in  this  respect  are  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
we  have  received  as  to  the  working  of  the  Town  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Act,  which,  though  it  has  prevented  much  of  the 
legalised  confiscation  which  took  place  previously  to  its 
enactment,  still  leaves  tenants  dissatisfied,  and  is  regarded 
by  public  opinion  as  an  incomplete  remedy. 

The  proposals  we  make  in  our  next  section  for  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  the  landlord  qualify 
the  lessee’s  right  of  renewal  in  a  manner  which  we  believe  will 
be  adequate ;  but  we  think  that  continuity  of  tenure  should 
be  the  normal  remedy,  only  to  be  withheld  when  strong 
reasons  are  given  for  refusing  it  either  by  the  lessor  or  by  the 
municipality. 

Moreover,  from  the  lessor’s  point  of  view  we  think  that 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  an  extension  would  be  more  just 
in  many  cases  than  the  grant  of  compensation.  If  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  continuity  of  tenure  were  made  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  make  the  lessee’s  right  to  compensation 
absolute,  or  nearly  so,  and  this  would  involve  in  many  cases 
the  payment  of  large  capital  sums  by  the  landlord  to  a  tenant 
who  left  the  premises  of  his  own  free  will.  These  sums  the 
landlord  might  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise,  and  after 
having  raised  them  he  might  be  left  in  possession  of  property 
which  for  a  long  time  might  remain  vacant  a*id  yield  no  income. 

Section  V.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(n)  Epitome. 

The  remedies  which,  after  careful  consideration,  we  have 
decided  to  recommend  may  be  epitomised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  leaseholders  under  the  short  leasehold  system 
should  have  security  of  tenure ,  conditioned  only  by  the 
far  amount  consideration  that  public  and  private  improve¬ 
ments  must  not  thereby  be  prevented  or  checked. 

(2)  That  in  cases  where ,  in  the  public  interest,  continuity 
of  tenure  is  undesirable,  the  lessee  should  be  compensated 
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for  the  unexhausted  value  of  suitable  buildings  erected,  and 
other  suitable  improvements  made  by  him,  and,  in  the  case 
of  business  premises,  also  for  loss  of  goodwill,  depreciation 
of  fixtures,  and  costs  of  enforced  removal. 

(3)  That  power  to  veto  improvements,  alterations  in  user 
or  assignments,  should  no  longer  be  an  absolute  one  exer¬ 
cisable  in  the  lessor's  sole  and  uncontrolled  discretion,  but 
should  be  subject  to  review  by  an  impartial  tribunal. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  evils  disclosed  by  the  evidence 
we  have  collected  and  quoted  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  less 
drastic  measures.  If  the  lessee  cannot  look  forward  under 
normal  circumstances  to  a  renewal  of  his  lease  when  it  expires, 
on  reasonable  terms,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  the 
premises  in  a  high  state  of  repair,  or  to  undertake  improvements 
and  alterations  which  would,  if  carried  out,  have  the  effect  of 
developing  the  property  to  the  best  advantage.  Nor  is  this 
result  likely  to  be  achieved  unless  his  desire  to  improve  the 
property  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  made  the  occasion  by  the 
groimd  landlord  or  some  intermediate  lessor,  of  demands 
which  have  no  foundation  in  justice,  but  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  improvements  can  be  commenced.  Compensation 
is  not,  in  our  view,  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  town  tenant,, 
any  more  than  for  the  agricultural  tenant.  Where  paramount, 
reasons,  based  on  the  necessity  for  promoting  public  or  private 
improvements,  come  into  play,  it  is  doubtless  the  only  remedy 
possible,  but  the  cases  where  these  considerations  operate  bear 
a  small  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  leases.  What 
happens  in  the  majority  of  instances  when  a  lease  expires,  is 
that  it  is  renewed  on  some  terms,  but  these  terms  are  often 
grossly  unjust  to  the  lessee,  who  is  seldom  in  a  position  of: 
economic  freedom  when  bargaining  for  a  renewal,  and  who 
often  has  to  submit  to  unfair  exactions.  We  believe  that  the 
chief  result  of  the  embodiment  in  legislation  of  the  principles 
we  have  indicated  would  be  to  give  him  a  bargaining  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  landlord,  and  would  enable  both  the 
parties  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  arrangement  without  any 
outside  assistance,  with  regard  both  to  the  renewal  of  the 
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lease,  and  to  any  alterations  or  improvements  which  may  be 
desirable  during'  its  currency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  principles  which  would  deprive  the  landlord 
of  his  legitimate  right  as  against  the  tenant  to  any  increment 
that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  site,  or  to 
subordinate  the  interests  of  the  community  to  those  of  the 
lessee. 


(b)  Opinions  of  Auctioneers. 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  quoting,  as  supporting  the 
general  principle  of  our  recommendation,  the  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  of  two  eminent  auctioneers. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Head. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Head,  in  his  paper  on  The  Property  Market,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  made  the  following  suggestions  : 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  that  a  tenant’s 
equitable  rights  in  the  property  lie  has  occupied  should  be  recognised, 
and  that  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  their  due  fulfilment.  Such 
a  scheme  would  imply  that  tenants  under  certain  circumstances,  would 
have  a  right  to  a  renewal,  or  to  compensation  if  such  a  renewal  be  not 
granted,  the  terms  in  both  cases  being  settled  by  an  authority  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Under  these  circumstances,  leasehold  premises  would,  in  certain  cases, 
become  a  property  in  which  two  persons  had  a  mutual  interest.  Now 
when  two  or  more  people  possess  rights  in  a  common  property  the 
legislature  provides  a  tribunal  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  all  are  duly 
respected.  Of  course,  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the 
tribunal,  but  the  problem  is  not  entirely  a  new  one.  In  the  case  of 
party  structures,  for  instance,  which  are  the  subject  of  common,  but 
frequently  divergent,  interests,  the  Building  Act  provides  a  means  of 
preventing  the  undue  infringement  by  one  owner  of  the  privileges  of 
the  other,  while  conserving  to  each  liberty  to  exercise  his  rights  in  the 
common  property.  The  machinery  in  this  case  is  by  reference  to  two 
surveyors,  in  conjunction  with  a  third  selected  by  them,  so  that  a 
fair  settlement  may  be  arrived  at  without  resorting  to  a  costly  process 
of  law. 

Why  could  not  a  similar  tribunal  be  entrusted  with  powers  to  settle 
the  vexed  question  of  terms  of  renewal  ?  The  adjustment  of  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  landed  property,  whether  between  landlord 
and  tenant  or  between  owners  and  the  State,  demands  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  matters  under  consideration,  and  therefore  every 
tribunal  should  either  include  members  of  that  profession  which  deals 
with  land,  or  should  have  professional  assistance  at  its  command. 

If,  therefore,  any  such  scheme  is  now  under  consideration,  certain 
portions  of  it  might  well  be  entrusted  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal 
of  surveyors. 

Looking  at  the  practical  side  of  the  matter,  we  see  that  such  tribunal 
would  have  to  consider,  among  other  things : 

Whether  the  tenant’s  occupation  was  of  the  duration  and  nature 
to  entitle  him  to  a  renewal. 

Whether  the  tenant  had  made  any  improvements  which  added 
to  the  value  of  the  property. 

Whether  the  tenant  had  built  up  any  goodwill,  and  the  value 
of  the  same. 

Whether  the  circumstances  were  such  that  a  renewal  was  desir¬ 
able,  in  view  of  any  project  which  the  landlord  might  have  under 
consideration  for  the  general  improvement  of  his  estate,  or  for 
schemes  of  public  improvement. 

What  was  the  rental  value  of  the  premises  ? 

The  tribunal  would  then  decide  upon  what  terms  a  renewal 
should  be  granted,  and  what  compensation  (if  any)  should  be 
paid  to  the  tenant  if  no  renewal  was  considered  desirable  .  .  . 

But  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  need  would  be  met 
by  the  recognition  of  tenant  right  and  by  the  appointment  of  a 
tribunal  (whether  Court,  Commission,  or  Surveyors)  to  determine 
in  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  manner  the  extent  and  value  of 
such  tenant  right. 

Mr.  James  Boyton,  M.P. 

Interviewed  in  the  Observer  of  March  12th,  1911,  the  well- 
known  estate  agent,  Mr.  James  Boyton,  M.P.,  said  : 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  set  up  the  machinery  of  a 
Rent  and  Compensation  Court,  to  which  all  such  questions  and  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant  could  be  referred  in  case  of  disagree¬ 
ment.  To  this  Court  could  be  submitted  all  questions  of  compensation 
to  tenants  for  improvements,  and  the  Court  having  to  deal  with  the 
property  as  it  then  found  it,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  market  and  the  state  of  the  times,  would  make  its  award 
accordingly. 

In  an  earlier  draft  of  this  Report  we  had  suggested  that 
the  application  of  these  remedies  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Land  Court,  but  the  recent  proposal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  set  up  Land  Commissioners,  some  of  them  with 
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merely  conciliatory  and  others  with  strictly  judicial  powers, 
appears  to  us  to  offet'  an  excellent  piece  of  machinery  for 
carrying  out  our  recommendations,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
develop  in  greater  detail. 

(c)  Security  of  Tenure. 

Subject  to  what  we  have  to  say  in  a  later  section  with 
regard  to  the  tenants  of  business  premises,  we  think  that  the 
remedy  of  security  of  tenure  should  be  confined  to  lessees 
for  a  term  of  over  twenty-one  years. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  residential  leases  for  twenty-one 
years  and  under,  the  term  is  so  short  that,  in  practice,  the 
lessee  does  not  usually  erect  a  building  or  add  improvements 
of  a  permanent  character,  and  therefore  his  claim  to  compen¬ 
sation  is  not  so  great.  Moreover,  the  lessor  may  be  unwilling 
to  part  with  the  possession  of  the  property  for  more  than  a 
short  period  because  of  a  desire  to  put  a  member  of  his  family 
into  it  ultimately.  When,  however,  he  lets  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  it  may  be  taken  that  he  regards  the  property 
in  the  main  as  merely  a  source  of  income  ;  and  so  long  as  any 
legislation  proposed  does  not  prevent  him  from  getting  the 
best  return  possible  from  it,  or  from  selling  it  at  the  best 
advantage,  he  has  little  cause  to  complain. 

Our  proposal,  therefore,  is  that  a  lessee  holding  under  a  lease 
originally  granted  for  a  term  of  over  twenty-one  years  should 
have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Land  Commissioners  for  an  extension 
of  the  lease  for  such  term,  on  such  conditions,  and  at  such  rent 
as  the  Commissioners  in  all  the  circumstances  consider  reasonable. 


The  Time  of  Application. 

We  do  not;  think  that  the  right  of  application  should  be 
limited  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.  The  lessee  should  have  the  right  to  go  to  the 
Commissioners  whenever  he  desires  to  make  extensions  and 
improvements,  and,  speaking  generally,  at  any  reasonable 
time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease. 
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It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
right  of  application,  to  provide  that  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  it  should  only  be  exercised  at  prescribed  periods  or  in 
stated  events,  and  to  penalise  frivolous  or  vexatious  applica¬ 
tions  by  the  award  of  costs.  It  might  also  be  wise,  to  secure 
this  end,  to  provide  for  a  small  deposit  on  the  filing  of  the 
application,  as  a  security  for  costs. 

The  Rent  to  be  fixed. 

If  the  application  were  made  at  a  reasonable  time,  and  not 
prematurely,  the  Commissioners  should,  under  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  grant  some  extension,  and,  in  case  of  difference 
between  the  parties,  fix  the  rent.  With  regard  to  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  during  the  remainder  of  the  existing  term, 
they  would  regard  that  as  fixed  by  the  current  lease.  They 
would  then  make  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value  during  the 
extension  of  the  term. 

How  the  Value  of  Buildings  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  value  of  any  buildings  erected,  or  other  improvements 
made  by  the  lessee,  after  the  proposed  legislation  came  into 
effect,  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
rent  payable.  On  the  question  of  buildings  erected,  or  other 
improvements  made  by  the  lessee  prior  to  the  proposed 
legislation  coming  into  effect,  different  considerations  would 
arise,  which  we  must  proceed  to  discuss.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  on  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  respecting  the  legal  right  of  the  lessor  to  a 
reversionary  interest  in  existing  buildings.  Though  they  may 
have  been  erected  and  paid  for  by  the  lessee,  they  have 
been  so  erected  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  would 
pass  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  the  lessor.  The  reversion 
may  have  been  advertised,  sold  and  paid  for ;  it  may  have 
been  mortgaged,  or  been  the  subject  of  settlement  and  dis¬ 
position.  by  will ;  and  it  may  have  paid  death  duties  ;  in 
each  case  on  this  assumption.  Moreover,  the  person  hold¬ 
ing  the  leasehold  interest  may  himself  be  a  purchaser,  who  has 
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bought  the  lease  with  the  same  knowledge,  and  on  the  same 
assumption,  and  the  Vendor  must  have  taken  a  lower  price 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  leasehold  interest  in 
the  buildings  expired  with  the  lease  itself.  At  first  sight  it 
may  not  seem  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between 
buildings  erected  in  pursuance  of  a  contractual  obligation, 
and  those  erected  voluntarily,  but,  upon  reflection,  it  will 
be  seen  that  neither  the  purchaser  of  the  freehold,  nor  the 
purchaser  of  the  leasehold  interest,  has  made  any  difference 
in  his  purchase  money  on  this  account.  Neither  the  law  nor 
the  practice  of  the  market  differentiates  between  the  two 
classes  of  buildings. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  irresistible  that  legal 
rights  in  existing  buildings  must  be  respected,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Commissioners  would  have  to  award  to  the  lessor 
a  rent  which  would  take  into  consideration  the  reversionary 
value  of  these  buildings.  If  the  application  were  made  a 
fairly  long  time  before  the  lease  expired,  this  reversionary 
value  would  not  be  great,  and,  in  any  event,  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners,  unless  the  lessee  agreed  other¬ 
wise,  to  give  the  lessor  the  value  to  which  he  was  entitled,  in 
the  shape  of  a  rent  spread  over  the  extended  term,  and  not 
by  way  of  a  capital  sum. 

After  taking  all  the  above  mentioned  elements  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  Commissioners  would  determine  the  proper 
rent  to  be  paid  during  the  extended  term,  probably  in  most 
cases  awarding,  after  making  the  necessary  calculations,  an 
even  yearly  rent,  commencing  at  once  and  spread  over  the 
remainder  of  the  original  term,  as  well  as  over  the  extension. 

The  question  of  any  change  in  the  incidence  of  rates  would 
also  have  to  be  considered  if  the  proposals  we  make  in  Part.  IV. 
were  embodied  in  legislation. 

The  Length  of  the  Extended  Term. 

We  think  that  the  length  of  the  term  for  which  the  lease  is  to 
he  extended  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  without  any  statutory  direction.  It  seems  undesirable 
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to  lay  down  any  detailed  rule  which  would  fetter  the  action 
of  the  Commissioners  in  this  respect.  Where  they  awarded 
to  the  landlord  a  considerable  sum  in  respect  of  the  reversionary 
value  of  buildings,  they  would  probably-  make  the  extended 
term  a  fairly  long  one  in  order  to  lighten  the  annual  burden 
on  the  tenant,  and  avoid  any  unduly  large  increase  of  his 
annual  rent.  In  cases  where  there  were  no  existing  buildings 
for  which  the  landlord  had  to  receive  payment — cases  which 
would  gradually  increase  as  the  new  legislation  began  to  have 
effect — these  reasons  for  making  the  term  a  long  one  would 
no  longer  apply.  The  term  should  in  any  case  be  sufficiently 
long  to  induce  lessees  to  make  improvements,  but  we  anticipate 
that  as  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  recognition  of  the  tenant’s 
right  to  compensation  for  future  improvements  made  by  him 
began  to  be  realised  by  the  public,  the  lessee  would  find  it 
easier  than  at  present  to  finance  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  can  only  be  determined  by 
actual  experience,  but  if  our  hopes  in  this  respect  are  realised, 
there  are  many  reasons,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  for 
affording  an  opportunity  for  a  revision  of  the  rent  at  intervals 
which  are  not  unduly  lengthy. 

(d)  Revisable  Leases. 

A  very  interesting  proposal  is  made  to  us  by  our  London 
Sub-Committee,  who  not  only  realise  the  disadvantages  of 
the  existing  leasehold  system,  but  fear  that  some  of  them 
would  be  perpetuated  if  leases  were  renewed  for  fixed  terms 
without  variation  in  the  rent,  or  without  opportunity  being 
given  to  the  lessor  to  resume  possession.  They  therefore 
propose  that  all  future  leases  and  all  extensions  of  existing 
leases  granted  by  the  Land  Commissioners  (other  than  short 
occupation  leases,  as  to  which  their  proposals  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  outlined  above),  should  be  perpetual, 
with  power  to  the  Commissioners  at  minimum  intervals  : 

(a)  To  readjust  rents,  so  as  to  make  the  amount  payable 
annually  for  the  site  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  its  actual  annual  value  at  the  time. 
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( b )  To  authorise  resumption  by  an  owner  on  good  cause 
shownf  on  cancellation  of  the  lease,  or  on  alterations  to  the 
premises  by  either  of  the  parties. 

(c)  To  assess  compensation  to  either  party  where 
required. 

In  this  way  they  consider  that  the  disadvantages  to  the 
public  which  arise  mainly  from  the  rigidity  of  the  leasehold 
system  would  be  remedied  in  a  way  "which  would  be  impossible 
if  the  terms  of  renewral  or  extension  given  by  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners  were  incapable  of  alteration  during  the  period 
decided  upon.  They  consider  that  if  their  proposal  were 
adopted  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  site  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  would  immediately  filter  through  to  the  owner  of  the 
site.  A  change  in  the  value  of  the  structure  due  to  its  suit¬ 
ability  or  otherwise  for  new  uses  would  be  felt  at  once  by  its 
owner,  while  the  change  in  the  letting  value  of  the  premises 
due  to  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  business  methods  of 
the  actual  occupier  would  remain  with  that  occupier.  They 
further  point  out  that  the  security  of  the  building  lessee  would 
be  greatly  increased,  and  would  become  a  far  better  medium 
for  raising  capital,  if  he  were  placed  so  as  to  be  unaffected  by 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  site. 

We  feel  unable  to  adopt  this  suggestion  of  our  London  Sub- 
Committee  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  how  it  might  be  regarded  by  lessees  and  those  who  lend 
money  on  leasehold  securities.  But  wTe  are  much  impressed 
by  the  cogency  of  many  of  the  arguments  used  for  it.  If  the 
working  of  the  new  system  should  result  in  the  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  those  who  put  up  buildings  upon  lease¬ 
hold  land  were  protected  against  loss  by  the  rights  given  tc 
them,  it  might  be  practicable  for  the  Commissioners,  in  a  few 
years  time,  to  modify  their  practice,  and  to  make  the  term 
of  the  extended  leases  much  shorter  than  at  present. 

Experimental  Use  of  the  Revisable  Lease. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  remark  that  it  appears  to  ui 
that  the  principle  of  the  revisable  rent  might  well  be  intro 
duced  experimentally  by  public  authorities,  such  as  th 
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owners  of  Crown  lands  and  those  Municipalities  which  let 
considerable  estates  on  lease.  The  probability  of  renewal  on 
those  estates  will,  as  a  rule,  be  considerably  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  land  in  private  ownership,  and  the  lessees  of 
such  estates  might  well  be  content  with  a  form  of  tenure 
which,  while  it  protected  their  improvements,  made  it  possible 
to  keep  the  rent  in  fairly  close  correspondence  with  the  actual 
value  of  the  land  for  the  time  being.  From  a  public  point  of 
viewT  such  a  correspondence  is  eminently  desirable. 

( e )  Lessee’s  Option  to  Refuse  Terms  Offered  by  Commissioners. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  give  the  lessee  the  option 
of  refusing  the  terms  offered  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  compel  him  to  bind  himself 
to  pay  a  rent  higher  than  he  felt  able  to  pay  or  for  a  length  of 
time  which  he  felt  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  recoup  himself 
for  the  cost  of  rebuilding.  If,  however,  he  refuses  the  terms 
offered  to  him,  he  should  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
application. 

(/)  When  Extensions  should  not  be  Granted. 

We  come  now  to  the  cases  where  the  Commissioners  con¬ 
sidered  it  inadvisable  to  grant  an  extension.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  continuity  of  tenure  should  not  be  given  when 
it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  public  or  private  improvements. 

W e  think  that  the  Municipality  should  always  have  a  locus 
standi  on  these  applications,  and  have  a  right  to  he  heard  both 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  any  extension  was  desirable,  and 
what,  should  be  the  length  of  that  extension. 

The  Commissioners  should  not  extend  the  lease,  if  they  were 
satisfied  by  the  lessor  or  by  the  Local  Authority  : — 

(1)  That  the  property  would  be  required  at  an  early  date 
by  a  public  authority  or  by  some  other  body  with  compulsory 
powers  of  acquisition. 

(2)  That  the  Lessor  required  possession  of  the  property 
in  order  to  carry  out  some  scheme  of  re* construction  or 
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improvement  ( e.g .  an  open  space)  desirable  in  the  public 
interest . 

(3)  That  the  Lessor  desired  to  put  the  property  to  some 
use  more  important  for  the  development  of  the  district 
than  the  use  to  which  it  was  being  put,  or  was  about  to  be 
put,  by  the  lessee. 

For  instance,  it  might  be  shown  that  a  house  could  advan¬ 
tageously  be  converted  into  business  premises,  that  shop 
property  could  be  turned  into  a  bank,  or  that  an  insurance 
office,  a  place  of  worship  or  a  theatre,  could  be  erected  on 
the  site. 

The  Commissioners  should  also  have  power  to  grant  an 
extension  of  the  term,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  should 
cease  on  short  notice  if  the  property  were  afterwards  required 
by  a  public  authority. 

(gj  Compensation  when  Extension  not  Granted. 

In  all  cases  where  the  lessee  was  willing  to  continue  the  tenancy, 
but  the  Commissioners  considered  it  inadvisable  to  grant  an 
extension,  he  shordd  be  entitled  to  compensation  : — 

(1)  For  the  unexhausted  value  of  any  buildings  erected, 
or  of  improvements  made  by  him  which  were  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  holding,  and  which  added  to  its  letting 
value,  deduction  being  made  in  respect  of  any  diminution 
in  the  letting  value  of  other  property  of  the  lessor,  due  to 
the  improvement.  Improvements  to  be  compensated  for 
should  include  those  made  by  the  lessee’s  predecessors  in 
title  for  which  they  had  not  already  received  compensation. 

(2)  If  the  premises  were  being  used  for  the  purposes 
cf  any  business  or  profession,  for  any  loss  of  goodwill, 
or  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of  trade  fixtures,  which  he 
or  his  tenants  would  sustain  from  their  enforced  removal 
from  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  existing  term,  and  for 
the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  stock  and  fixtures. 

Precedents  for  these  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Town 
Tenants  (Ireland)  Act,  1906 ;  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  Licensing  Act 
of  19Q4;  and  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908. 
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We  make  these  recommendations  with  regard  to  com¬ 
pensation,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  confiscation 
at  the  end  of  a  lease  of  buildings  erected  and  improvements 
made  by  the  lessee  is  not  only  unjust  to  him,  but  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest,  and  retards  or  prevents  the  development 
of  property,  and  particularly  its  conversion,  to  meet  the 
constantly  varying  needs  of  business,  and  the  frequently 
changing  requirements  of  the  public  with  regard  to  housing. 
But  we  fully  recognise  that  to  make  the  lessor  pay  com¬ 
pensation  for  improvements  when  he  was  willing  to  extend 
the  lease  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  at  a  rent  considered 
fair  by  the  Commissioners,  would  be  an  injustice  to  him. 
He  might  be  called  upon  to  make  heavy  capital  payments 
without  having  the  means  to  do  so,  particularly  if  he  were 
a  trustee,  and  we  therefore  only  recommend  that  the  right  of 
compensation  should  attach  where  the  lessee  was  willing  to  take 
an  extension  hut  such  extension  was  ref  used. 

Sanitary  Improvements. 

One  exception  should  be  made  to  this  last  proviso.  We 
agree  with  the  Town  Holdings  Committee  that  improvements 
made  by  the  tenant  in  order  to  put  the  premises  into  proper 
sanitary  condition  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  allowed  to  pass 
to  the  lessor  without  compensation. 

Our  recommendations  as  to  security  of  tenure  and  com¬ 
pensation  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  agricultural  tenancies, 
which  have  been  dealt  with  in  our  earlier  volume. 

Conciliators. 

If,  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  the  Ministry  of  Lands 
is  to  have  a  department  of  conciliation,  the  services  of  Con¬ 
ciliators  in  dealing  with  such  questions  as  those  of  extensions 
of  leases,  compensation  and  structural  alterations  would  be 
of  great  utility.  Knowing  from  the  decisions  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  what  were  the  guiding  principles  by  which  such 
matters  were  determined,  they  would  offer  to  both  lessor  and 
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lessee  advice  which  might  prevent  them  from  incurring  the 
penalties  of  unreasonable  action  or  resistance.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  that  the  Conciliators  should  have  no  power  of  actual 
decision  or  determination,  and  that  their  intervention  should 
not  prejudice  the  rights  of  either  party  if  it  became  necessary 
for  the  case  to  go  before  the  Commissioners. 


(/;)  Compulsory  Enfranchisement  of  Places  of  Worship  and 
Schools,  and  Land  and  Buildings  Leased  to  Local  Authorities. 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  discussing 
the  remedy  of  leasehold  enfranchisement,  we  recommend 
that  both  under  present  and  future  leases  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  religious  bodies  should  have  the  right  to 
enfranchise  compulsorily  their  places  of  worship  and  schools 
and  the  land  held  with  any  of  these  buildings.  We  also  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  similar  right  of  enfranchisement  should  be  given 
to  Local  Authorities  with  regard  to  any  land  or  buildings 
held  by  them  on  leases  for  more  than  twenty- one  years. 

The  terms  of  enfranchisement  should  in  each  case  be  fixed 
by  the  Judicial  Land  Commissioners  who  would  apply  the 
same  principles  in  dealing  with  the  interests  of  the  various 
parties  as  in  dealing  with  extensions  of  leases.  The  ground 
landlord  would,  therefore,  be  entitled  in  these  cases  to  the 
reversionary  value  of  any  buildings  erected  or  other  improve¬ 
ments  made  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Buildings  erected  or  improvements  made  after 
that  date  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
amount  payable  on  enfranchisement. 

(/)  Structural  Alterations. 

The  question  of  the  erection  of  buildings  on  leasehold  land, 
and  of  structural  alterations  to  such  buildings,  must  be  dealt 
with  for  two  reasons.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  uncontrolled 
right  of  the  lessor  to  veto  such  buildings  and  improvements 
is  frequently  made  the  occasion  of  unwarrantable  exactions, 
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or  stands  in  the  way  of  improvements  which  are  very  desirable 
in  the  public  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  having  regard  to 
the  compensation  we  are  proposing  to  give  to  lessees  for 
buildings  erected  and  improvements  made  by  them  during 
the  lease,  it  is  important  to  safeguard  the  lessor  from  the 
possibility  of  having  to  pay  for  buildings  which  are  of  no 
value  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  which,  from 
the  public  point  of  view,  are  unsuitable  to  the  site  or  otherwise 
undesirable. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  before  making  any  erection 
or  other  structural  improvement  of  a  substantial  character,  the 
lessee,  whether  under  an  existing  or  future  contract,  should  be 
required  to  give  notice  to  the  landlord,  who  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  carrying  out  the  improvement  himself,  and  of  adding 
a  fair  percentage  on  its  cost  {to  be  determined,  if  necessary,  by 
the  Land  Commissioners )  to  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

If  the  landlord  required  it,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
erection  or  alteration  should  be  allowed  should  be  referred  to 
the  Commissioners.  Their  sanction  would  not  necessarily  con¬ 
clude  the  lessee’s  right  to  compensation  for  it  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease,  for  its  value  might  then  be  exhausted  or  it  might, 
at  that  time,  be  no  longer  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
holding,  but  the  sanction  would  enable  him  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  spite  of  the  lessor’s  objection.  There  might  also 
be  cases  in  which  the  alteration,  though  desirable  in  itself, 
might  decrease  the  letting  value  of  other  neighbouring  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  the  lessor.  In  such  an  event  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  if,  after  weighing  disadvantages  against  advantages, 
they  decided  to  sanction  it,  should  have  power  to  compensate 
the  landlord,  either  by  awarding  him  a  capital  sum  or  an 
increased  rental.  Costs  on  these  applications  should  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

We  believe  that  these  provisions  would  greatly  facilitate 
improvements  to  property.  Where  it  was  clear  to  a  lessor 
that  he  could  not  possibly  make  out  a  case  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  resisting  the  improvement,  he  would  give  his 
consent  to  it  without  requiring,  as  he  often  does  now,  a  money 
payment  or  an  increased  rent  from  the  lessee. 

2  E 
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(1c)  Owners’  Powers  of  Leasing. 

In  considering  the  working  and  effect  of  the  leasehold 
system  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  number  and  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  statutory  restrictions  now  attached  to  the  right 
to  let  land  on  lease.  Whilst  it  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal  to  enumerate  all  of  these,  reference 
to  some  of  them  is  not  out  of  place  here. 

A  tenant  for  life  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts  may  not 
grant  a  building  lease  for  more  than  ninety-nine,  or  a  mining 
lease  for  more  than  sixty,  or  an  ordinary  lease  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  and  though  the  Court  has  power  to  authorise 
longer  leases,  its  powers  are  limited.  Leases  under  these  Acts 
must  take  effect  not  more  than  twelve  calendar  months  after 
their  date — a  provision  which  hampers  negotiation  for  large 
schemes  of  improvement.  Municipal  corporations  cannot 
grant  leases  for  more  than  thirty-one  years  at  a  rent  without 
a  fine,  or  with  a  fine,  for  more  than  seventy-five  years.  Crown 
leases  must  not  exceed  thirty-one  years,  except  building  leases, 
which  may  extend  up  to  ninety-nine  years. 

The  universities  and  colleges  cannot  grant  leases  for  a 
longer  term  than  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ecclesiastical  leases  are  hampered  by  numerous 
restrictions  as  to  time.  Charities  are,  generally  speaking, 
unable  to  grant  a  lease  for  more  than  twenty-one  years  without 
a  fine.  Some  of  these  powers  may  be  exceeded  with  the 
express  sanction  of  the  Court,  but  others  are  quite  rigid. 

Many  owners  of  estates  are  developing  them  on  modern, 
or  what  are  known  as  “  garden  village,”  lines  and  it  is  the 
custom  either  to  sell  or  lease  land  to  an  individual  or  company, 
at  the  same  time  granting  an  option  to  the  purchaser  or  lessee 
to  buy  or  lease  further  land  for  development  at  a  fixed  price 
or  rent.  When  estates  are  settled  this  cannot  be  done  as  the 
trustees  are,  under  the  existing  law,  bound  to  exercise  their 
discretion  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  letting  as  to  whether  the 
terms  are  in  the  circumstances  as  then  existing  beneficial  to 
the  tenant  for  life.  • 

The  plan  followed  is  for  the  purchaser  to  take  in  the  first 
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instance  a  comparatively  small  area  of  land  and  to  develop 
it  as  an  experiment.  As  the  land  is  undeveloped  he  can  get 
it  as  a  rule  at  a  fairly  low  figure,  although  he  will  pay  a  higher 
price  than  he  would  give  if  he  were  bound  to  buy  the  whole 
estate  at  once.  If  the  experiment  proves  successful  the  value 
of  the  adjoining  land  is  inevitably  raised  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  increase  does  not  wish  the 
price  put  up  against  himself  if  he  wishes  to  continue  the 
development.  Hence  it  is  that,  he  will  only  make  the  experi¬ 
mental  start  if  he  can  at  the  time  of  the  original  purchase 
i  obtain  an  option  on  the  rest  of  the  land  which  it  is  proposed 
to  develop. 

We  think  this  is  a  very  useful  practice  and  one  to  be  encour¬ 
aged,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  trustees  of  settled 
[estates,  as  well  as  corporations  such  as  University  Colleges 
having  the  powers  of  tenants  for  life  under  the  Settled  Land 
Acts,  should  have,  with  such  safeguards  as  are  necessary, 
power  to  grant  such  options  either  to  purchase  land  or  to  take 
it  on  lease  for  building  purposes  as  we  have  indicated. 

Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to  Powers  of  Leasing. 

We  think  that  the  law  with  regard  to  powers  of  leasing 
needs  careful  revision  and  amendment,  and  that  the  various 
existing  anomalies  as  to  the  length  of  leases  should  be  removed. 

Some  statutory  limitations  on  the  powers  of  limited  owners 
and  public  or  quasi-public  bodies  are  doubtless  desirable  ;  but 
cases  will  constantly  occur  when  these  limitations  should  be 
removed  in  the  public  interest. 

Power  to  the  Land  Commissioners  to  Authorise  the  Grant 

of  Leases. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Chancery 
Division,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  now  have  over  the  power  of  leasing  of  limited 
owners  and  public  or  quasi-public  bodies,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Land  Commissioners  and  that  any  discretion  to  extend 
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these  powers  which  Parliament  may  give  should  be  vested  in 
them.  ‘  ^ 

The  discharge  of  their  other  duties  will  soon  give  them  an 
experience  in  dealing  with  all  questions  relating  to  land  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Courts. 

(1)  Tenants  of  Public  Bodies. 

We  have  found  in  the  course  of  our  enquiry  that  the  tenants 
of  Municipalities,  of  public  bodies  (like  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners),  and  even  of  the  State  itself,  have  just 
grievances,  for  which  they  obtain  no  redress. 

We  propose  that  these  tenants  should  have  full  access  to 
the  Land  Commissioners,  and  if  all  land  were  in  similar  owner¬ 
ship  it  would  be  no  less  necessary  than  at  present  to  control 
the  arbitrary  action  of  municipal  committees  and  officials, 
and  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  State,  in  such  matters 
as  renewals  of  leases,  compensation  for  improvements,  consents 
to  alterations,  and  other  similar  questions  that  arise  between 
private  lessors  and  lessees. 

The  setting  up  of  a  judicial  tribunal  to  deal  with  these  questions 
can  therefore  be  defended  with  equal  confidence  by  those  who 
favour  and  by  those  who  oppose  the  nationalisation  or  munici- 
palisation  of  land,  and  we  believe  that  when  once  it  is  set  up 
■it  will  be  regarded  as  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  society,  however  the  question  of  land  ownership  may 
ultimately  be  settled. 


(m)  Possible  Objections  to  the  Committee’s  Recommendations 

Considered. 

We  are  aware  that  proposals  such  as  we  are  making  receive 
some  criticism  from  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  anxious  to 
see  a  great  extension  of  the  public  ownership  of  urban  land, 
but  who  are  more  sanguine  than  we  are  as  to  how  far  such 
an  extension  is  immediately  practicable.  It  is  contended 
that  to  give  security  of  tenure  to  leaseholders  is  to  give  to 
them  something  which  belongs  to  the  community. 
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We  do  not  think  that  this  criticism  can  justly  be  brought 
against  our  proposals.  These  will  protect  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  lessee*,  and  will,  we  believe,  prevent  the  landlord  from 
confiscating  the  former’s  goodwill  or  his  future  improvements ; 
but  they  take  nothing  from  the  landlord  which  is  of  communal 
creation.  They  leave  the  site  value  entirely  in  his  hands,  and 
he  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  State  or  the  Municipality, 
or  both,  for  such  portion  of  it  as  can  be  equitably  claimed  by 
them.  This  claim  may  be  enforced  by  a  tax  on  land  values, 
by  increment  duty,  by  reversion  duty,  by  the  total  or  partial 
transference  of  rates  from  structure  to  site,  or  by  a  better¬ 
ment  rate,  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  tenure  proposals  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  give  effect  to  any  of  these  methods 
of  securing  to  the  public  what  is  justly  due  to  them. 

Similarly,  an  objection  is  made  to  security  of  tenure  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  bad  substitute  for  the  nationalisation  or 
jnunicipalisation  of  land  in  general.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  either  of  these  proposals,  wre 
would  point  out  that,  by  the  great  majority  of  people,  they  are 
regarded  as  absolutely  impracticable  at  present,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  to  delay  the  redress  of  grievances  which  cry  aloud 
for  remedy  until  public  opinion  should  have  ripened  further  in 
the  direction  of  public  ownership  would  show  neither  states¬ 
manship  nor  justice.  But  even  if  we  are  wrong  in  our  view 
as  to  the  immediate  practicability  of  such  proposals  as  we  have 
indicated,  wTe  claim  for  the  recommendations  we  make  that 
they  would  still  be  necessary  if  every  inch  of  the  land  in  the 
country  were  nationalised  or  municipalised  to-morrow.  The 
greatest  evil  of  the  land  system,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  the 
almost  unfettered  power  which  it  gives  to  the  owners  of  land 
over  those  who  use  it,  and  that  evil  would  not  be  removed, 
but  only  somewfiat  mitigated,  if  the  owner,  instead  of  being  a 
private  person,  were  a  public  authority. 
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LEASES  FOR  LIVES. 

Section  I.— THE  SYSTEM  DESCRIBED. 

We  have  received  a  considerable  volume  of  complaint  as 
to  the.  life  leasehold  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  holding  of  land 
and  buildings  which  are  or  may  be  erected  on  it,  until  the 
expiration  of  certain  named  lives,  usually  three  or  four,  who 
are  generally  either  relatives  of  the  original  lessee  or  other 
individuals,  such  as  that  of  a  young  descendant  of  a  Sovereign 
whose  life  may  be  considered  to  be  a  good  one.  It  has  all 
the  evils  of  the  London  leasehold  system,  with  the  additional 
one  of  uncertainty.  It  is  described  by  some  of  our  witnesses 
as  a  “lottery”  or  “a  gamble  in  human  lives.”  It  tends  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  substantial  and  desirable  buildings, 
and  almost  inevitably  leads  to  their  falling  into  disrepair. 

A  lease  for  three  or  four  lives  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
creation,  seemed  likely  to  give  the  lessee  security  of  possession 
for  a  long  time,  may  fall  in  in  quite  a  short  period,  particularly 
if  the  lives  on  which  it  is  based  are  those  of  children,  who  may 
be  the  victims  of  infantile  diseases  or  may  perish  in  an  epidemic. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  Wessex  novels  will  remember 
how  important  a  part  the  “  Lifehold  ”  system  plays  in  the 
plot  of  “  The  Woodlanders.”  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  work  we  append  a  few  extracts 
which  illustrate  graphically  the  evil  results  of  the  system  : 

.  .  .  “  Father,”  she  went  on,  “can  Mrs.  Charmond  turn  us  out  of 
our  house  if  she’s  minded  to  ?  ”  “  Turn  us  out  ?  No.  Nobody  can 

turn  us  out  till  my  poor  soul  is  turned  out  of  my  body.  ’Tis  lifehold, 
like  Giles  Winterborne’s.  But  when  my  life  drops  ’twill  be  hers— not 
till  then  ”  ,  ,  ,  , 
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Giles  asked,  with  some  hesitation,  how  her  father  was  getting  on. 
He  was  better,  she  said ;  he  would  be  able  to  work  in  a  day  or  two. 
“  You  know  why  I  don’t  ask  for  him  so  often  as  I  might,  I  suppose  ?  ” 
said  Winterborne.  “  Or  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  “  I  think  I  do.” 

“  Because  of  the  houses  ?  ”  She  nodded.  “  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  may 
seem  that  my  anxiety  is  about  those  houses  which  I  should  lose  by 
his  death,  more  than  about  him.  Marty,  I  do  feel  anxious  about  the 
houses,  since  half  my  income  depends  upon  them  ;  but  I  do  likewise 
care  for  him  ;  and  it  almost  seems  wrong  that  houses  should  be  leased 
for  lives,  so  as  to  lead  to  such  mixed  feelings.”  “  After  father’s  death 
they  will  be  Mrs.  Charmond’s  ?  ”  “  They’ll  be  hers  ”  .  .  .  . 

The  sawyer  was  asking  Creedle  if  he  had  heard  what  was  all  over 
the  parish,  the  skin  of  his  face  being  toned  towards  brightness  in  respect 
of  it  as  news,  and  towards  concern  in  respect  of  its  bearings.  “  Why, 
that  poor  little  lonesome  thing,  Marty  South,  is  likely  to  lose  her 
father.  He  was  almost  well,  but  is  much  worse  again ;  a  man  all  skin 
and  grief,  he  ever  were  ;  and  if  he  leave  Little  Hintock  for  a  better 
land,  won’t  it  make  some  difference  to  your  good  man  Winterborne, 
neighbour  Creedle  ?  ”  “  Can  I  be  a  prophet  in  Hintock  ?  ”  said 

Creedle.  “  I  was  only  shaping  of  such  a  thing  yesterday  in  my  poor 
long-seeing  way  !  It  is  upon  John  South’s  life  that  all  Mr.  Winter- 
borne’s  houses  hang.  If  so  be  South  die  and  so  make  his  decease, 
thereupon  the  law  ordains  that  the  houses  fall  without  the  least  chance 
of  saving  ’em  into  Her  hands  at  the  House.  I  tolcl  him  so  ;  but  the 
words  of  the  faithful  be  only  as  wind  !  ”  The  news  was  true.  The 
life — the  one  fragile  life— that  had  been  used  as  a  measuring-tape  of 
time  by  law,  was  in  danger  of  being  frayed  away.  It  was  the  last 
of  a  group  of  lives  which  had  served  this  purpose,  at  the  end  of  whose 
breathings  the  small  homestead  occupied  by  South  himself,  the  larger 
one  of  Giles  Winterborne,  and  half-a-dozen  others  that  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  various  Hintock  village  families  for  the  previous 
hundred  years,  and  were  now  Winterborne’s,  would  fall  in  and  become 
part  of  the  encompassing  estate.  Winterborne  walked  up  and  down 
his  garden  next  day  thinking  of  the  contingency.  The  sense 
that  the  paths  he  was  pacing,  the  cabbage -plots,  the  apple-trees,  his 
dwelling,  cider-cellar,  wring-house,  stables,  weathercock,  were  all  slip¬ 
ping  away  over  his  head  and  beneath  his  feet  as  if  they  were  painted 
•n  a  magic-lantern  slide,  was  curious.  In  spite  of  John  South’s  late 
indisposition  he  had  not  anticipated  danger . 

John  South  was  pillowed  up  in  a  chair  between  the  bed  and  the 
window,  exactly  opposite  the  latter,  towards  which  his  face  was  turned. 
‘‘Ah,  neighbour  Winterborne,”  he  said,  “I  wouldn’t  have  minded 
if  my  life  had  only  been  my  own  to  lose  ;  I  don’t  vallie  it  in  much  of 
itself,  and  can  let  it  go  if  ’tis  required  of  me.  But  to  think  what  ’tis 
worth  to  you,  a  young  man  rising  in  life,  that  do  trouble  me  !  It 
seems  a  trick  of  dishonesty  towards  ye  to  go  off  at  fifty-five  !  .  .  .  . 
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The  encounter  with  the  carriages  forced  Winterborne’s  mind  back 
again  to  the  houses  of  his  which  would  fall  into  Mrs.  Charmond’s  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  event  of  South’s  death.  He  marvelled  what  could  have 
induced  his  ancestors  at  Hintock,  and  other  village  people,  to  exchange 
their  old  copyholds  for  life-leases.  And  he  was  much  struck  with  his 
father’s  negligence  in  not  insuring  South’s  life.  After  breakfast  he 
went  upstairs,  turned  over  his  bed,  and  drew  out  a  flat  canvas  bag 
which  lay  between  the  mattress  and  the  sacking.  In  this  he  kept  his 
leases,  which  had  remained  there  unopened  ever  since  his  father’s 
death.  It  was  the  usual  hiding  place  among  rural  lifeholders  for  such 
documents.  Wintcrborne  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and  looked  them 
over.  They  were  ordinary  leases  for  three  lives,  which  a  member  of 
the  South  family,  some  fifty  years  before  this  time,  had  accepted  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  lieu  of  certain  copyholds  and  other  rights, 
in  consideration  of  having  the  dilapidated  houses  rebuilt  by  the  said 
lord.  They  had  come  into  his  father’s  possession  chiefly  through  his 
mother,  who  was  a  South . 

He  (John  South)  lingered  through  the  day,  and  died  that  evening 
as  the  sun  went  down  .  .  . 

“  I  told  Giles’s  father  when  he  came  into  those  houses  not  to  spend 
too  much  money  on  lifehold  property  held  neither  for  his  own  life 
nor  his  son’s,”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  but  he  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  And 
now  Giles  has  to  suffer  for  it.”  .  .  .  .* 

The  subject  was  exhaustively  investigated  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  which 
reported  in  1884,  and  also  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Town  Holdings,  which  reported  in 
1889.  Much  evidence  was  given  before  both  bodies,  as  to 
the  hardships  which  had  arisen  through  the  unexpected 
falling  in  of  leases,  bringing  disaster,  and  sometimes  even 
ruin,  to  many  owners  of  the  interests  terminable  at  their 
expiration. 

The  practice  of  insuring  lives,  which  mitigates  the  evil, 
is  by  no  means  universal.  Moreover,  since  the  burden  of 
proving  the  continuance  of  a  life  is  usually  cast  on  the  tenant, 
it  sometimes  happens,  if  the  person  concerned  has  left  the 
district  or  emigrated,  that  the  tenant  may  lose  a  holding 
through  mere  inability  to  prove  that  the  insured  person  is 
living,  and  yet  may  be  unable  to  recover  any  insurance  money 
through  the  impossibility  of  proving  that  he  is  dead. 

*  The  Woodlanders,  #by  Thomas  Hardy.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited, 
1887. 
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The  life  leasehold  system  obtains  chiefly  in  Devon  ancl 
Cornwall,  and  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  neighbourhoods  where  it  prevails.  It  is  universally 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  is  gradually  dying  out.. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  quote  the  complaints  we  have- 
received  about  it,  particularly  as  we  have  not  found  a  single 
voice  raised  in  its  defence.  It  was  condemned  as  “  objection¬ 
able  and  disadvantageous  ”  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Town 
Holdings,  who  recommended  that  existing  leases  for  lives 
should  be  commuted,  at  the  option  of  either  lessor  or  lessee, 
on  equitable  terms. 

The  editor  of  Woodfall’s  “  Landlord  and  Tenant,”  the 
standard  text-book  on  the  subject,  describes  the  system  oi: 
granting  leases  for  lives  as  the  most  absurd  which  ever  existed 
in  a  civilised  country,  and  states  emphatically  that,  in  hi& 
opinion,  the  practice  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  future. 


Section  II.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(ci)  Prohibition  of  Future  Leases  for  Lives. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  prohibition 
of  future  grants  of  leases  for  lives  other  than  that  of  the  lessee. 

The  method  of  giving  effect  to  this  recommendation  is  a 
question  of  draftsmanship.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  some- 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  provisions  dictated  by  family  reasons. 

( b )  Existing  Lessees  for  Lives  to  have  the  same  Remedies  as- 
Ordinary  Leaseholders. 

With  regard  to  existing  leases  for  lives,  the  opinion  that 
they  should  be  replaced  by  another  form  of  tenure  is  universal.. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  unanimity  as  to  what  form  of 
tenure  this  should  be.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  enfranchisement,  and  the  conversion  of  the  lessee’s 
interest  into  a  fee  simple  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  some  impartial) 
tribunal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  preference  is  expressed  by 
some  of  our  informants  for  the  conversion  of  a  lease  for  lives 
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into  a  lease  for  a  fixed  term,  of  such  length  and  at  such  rent 
as  a  Land  Court  or  some  similar  body  may  consider  equitable. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  choice  between  these  two  methods 
of  remedying  the  grievance  depends  on  the  same  considerations 
which  apply  in  the  case  of  ordinary  leaseholds.  We  have 
already  stated  our  reasons  for  preferring,  in  that  case,  the 
the  remedy  of  security  of  tenure  to  the  remedy  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment  and  we  need  not  repeat  those  reasons  in  this  section. 

We,  therefore,  here  simply  make  the  recommendation  that 
an  existing  lessee  for  lives  should  have  the  right  to  apply  to 
the  Land  Commissioners  for  the  conversion  of  his  lease  into 
a  lease  for  such  a  number  of  years  at  such  a  rent,  and  under 
such  conditions,  as,  in  all  circumstances,  and  having  regard 
to  the  value  of  existing  interests,  the  Commissioners  consider 
reasonable. 

The  questions  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  lessor  and  the 
lessee,  based  on  the  expectation  of  the  existing  interest  con¬ 
tinuing  until  determined  by  the  falling  in  of  the  outstanding 
life  or  lives,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  with  regard  to 
buildings  erected  on  the  demised  land,  depend  upon  considera¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  applicable  to  leaseholds  for  a  term  of 
years. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  question  as  to  when  ex¬ 
tensions  should  be  refused,  to  that  of  compensation  for 
improvements,  loss  of  goodwill  and  disturbance,  and  that  of 
structural  alterations ;  and  our  recommendations  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  leaseholds  are  equally  applicable  to  these  matters 
in  the  case  of  leaseholds  for  lives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LONG  LEASEHOLDS. 

Long  leasehold  tenure,  that  is,  the  system  of  letting  land 
at  a  fixed  rent  for  terms  above  ninety-nine  years  (usually  for 
500  or  999  years),  though  from  the  purely  legal  point  of  view 
substantially  the  same  as  the  short  or  London  leasehold  system, 
differs  materially  from  it  in  its  actual  operation  and  effect. 
It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  short  leases,  all  buildings  erected 
on  the  land  pass  to  the  freeholder  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but 
the  reversionary  value  of  those  buildings  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  lease,  down  to  40  or  50  years  before  its  termination, 
is  infinitesimal.  The  present  value  of  £1,000,  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  999  years,  assuming  money  to  be  worth  per 
cent.,  is  -000,000,000,001,188  of  £1,  or  about  one  one-thousand- 
millionth  of  a  farthing.  The  annual  sum  needed  to  provide 
£1,000  at  the  end  of  999  years  is  -000,000,000,000,042  of  £1. 
For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  term  the  freeholder  has  no  appreci¬ 
able  interest  in  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  land,  and  in 
actual  practice  it  is  found  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  him 
are  much  less  onerous  than  under  shorter  leases. 

Complaints  as  to  hardships  under  this  tenure  are  less 
numerous  and  are  made  with  less  justification  than  those 
arising  under  the  short  leasehold  system.  Some  of  the  well- 
founded  complaints  refer  to  the  difficulty,  delay  and  expense 
occasionally  experienced  in  obtaining  the  lessor’s  consent  to 
alterations  to  the  property,  and  also  to  the  cost  incidental  to 
notices  of  assignment ;  but,  as  these  have  been  illustrated 
in  dealing  with  the  short  leasehold  system,  there  is  no  need 
to  repeat  them  under  this  head. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  long  leasehold  system 
on  which  we  have  evidence,  is  one  which  it  shares  both  with 
the  chief  rent  system  and  the  system  of  leases  for  ninety-nine, 
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eighty,  or  sixty  years,  namely,  that  owing  to  changes  in  the' 
value  of  land,  the  rent  sometimes  comes,  to  be  in  excess  of  its 
annual  value,  apart  from  the  buildings  on  it.  All  these  systems, 
have  the  further  disadvantage  that  no  apportionment  of  the 
rent  can  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  person  entitled 
to  receive  it.  When,  therefore,  the  size  of  the  plot  of  land 
to  which  the  rent  attaches  was  originally  large,  and  the  land 
comes  to  be  sub-divided,  the  fact  that  every  part  of  it  and 
every  building  on  it  remains  a  security  for  the  whole  of  the  rent, 
sometimes  occasions  hardships.  The  leaseholder  of  a  house 
or  factory  or  the  freeholder  who  owns  such  property,  subject 
to  a  chief  rent,  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  pay  rent  which 
is  due  from  someone  else,  and  be  unable  to  get  back  what 
he  has  paid  from  an  insolvent  person. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us,  from  a  district  where 
this  disadvantage  of  the  three  systems  is  keenly  felt,  that, 
every  owner  of  land,  subject  to  a  chief  rent,  and  every  lease¬ 
holder  or  sub-lessee  for  more  than  tw'enty-one  years  of  landl 
subject  to  a  ground  rent,  should  be  allowed  to  apply  to  the 
Land  Commissioners  for  the  division  and  apportionment  of 
the  rent.  The  Commissioners,  in  considering  the  application* 
should  have  regard  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  owner  of 
the  chief  or  ground  rent  fully  secured,  and  they  should  be 
empowered  to  increase  the  total  amount  of  the  rent  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  cover  any  enhanced  cost  of  collection 
through  its  sub-division.  We  think  that  this  proposal 
is  a  reasonable  one,  and  we  therefore  include  it  in  our 
recommendations. 

We  are  including  the  grievance  of  owners  of  land  subject  to 
chief  rents  under  this  heading,  in  order  to  avoid  devoting  a 
special  section  to  their  case,  which  in  most  other  respects 
resembles  that  of  the  owners  of  ordinary  freehold  property. 

If  the  minor  reforms  we  suggest  elsewhere,  with  regard  to 
short  leaseholds,  were  made  applicable  to  long  ones,  we  do 
not  consider  that  there  would  remain  much  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  with  regard  to  the  long  leasehold  tenure.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hardships  of  the  long  leasehold  system  are  much 
slighter  than  those  arising  under  that  of  short  leaseholds, 
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there  seems  no  logical  reason  why  the  long  leaseholder  should 
be  treated  differently  from  the  short  leaseholder  with  regard 
to  security  of  tenure  and  compensation  for  improvements, 
though  the  practical  necessity  for  exercising  any  rights  which 
may  be  given  to  them  in  these  directions  is  not  likely  to  arise 
for  some  generations  to  come. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  rights  of  security  of  tenure 
and  compensation  for  improvements  should  he  given  to  long 
leaseholders  on  the  same  conditions,  and  with  the  same  excep¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  case  of  other  leaseholders  for  over  twenty-one 
years.  They  should,  of  course,  obviously  be  given  the  same 
rights  as  these  leaseholders  with  regard  to  applications  to  the 
Commissioners  for  sanction  for  alterations  and  for  the  varj  ing 
or  release  of  restrictions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


GRIEVANCES  COMMON  TO  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF  TENURE, 
AND  REMEDIES  FOR  THEM. 

Section  I.— GRIEVANCES  ARISING  FROM  THE  RELATION 
OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

(a)  Grievances  of  the  Business  Tenant,  with  Illustrations. 

In  discussing  the  short  leasehold  system,  we  said  that  the 
practice  of  totally  or  partially  confiscating  improvements  made 
by  the  tenant  was  widespread.  It  takes  the  form  either  of 
the  landlord’s  resuming  possession  and  reletting  to  a  new 
tenant,  or  of  his  obtaining  an  enhanced  rent  or  a  fine  from 
the  old  tenant,  who  in  effect  pays  an  additional  sum  because 
of  improvements  he  has  made.  The  evidence  we  have  collected, 
especially  that  obtained  by  the  Town  Tenants’  League,  and 
communicated  to  us,  shows  that  the  grievance  is  not  confined 
to  tenants  holding  leases  for  a  substantial  term  of  years, 
say,  60  or  99.  It  obtains  also  to  a  considerable  extent  under 
leases  and  tenancies  of  shorter  length. 

The  tenant  of  business  premises  is  not  in  the  same  position 
as  the  residential  occupier.  The  latter  is  not  bound  to  im¬ 
prove  his  property  unless  he  wishes,  and  unless  he  is  a  man 
of  comparative  affluence,  he  usually  does  not  make  very 
extensive  additions  to  it,  except  after  an  arrangement  with 
his  landlord.  But  the  business  tenant  is  not  altogether  a  free 
agent.  Most  tradesmen  find  it  imperatively  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  make  additions  and  alterations  to  their 
premises.  The  landlord’s  consent  to  these  improvements — 
improvements  which  he  will  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  at  the 
end  of  the  term — is  sometimes,  even  in  short  tenancies,  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  But,  though  the 
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tenant  is  aware  that  he  is  not  only  increasing  the  value  of 
another  man’s  property,  but  paying  him  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  so,  he  must  make  the  improvement,  however  costly, 
if  he  is  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  requirements.  If  the 
landlord  will  not  agree  to  bear  the  cost,  he  must  either  carry 
out  the  improvement  himself  or  allow  his  competitors  to 
eclipse  him. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  he  becomes  tied  to  his 
premises.  Certain  trades  and  professions  take  time  to  estab¬ 
lish,  and  are  only  properly  established  when  they  have  become 
identified  with  a  situation  or  “  pitch.”  What  is  known  as 
“  local  goodwill  ”  is  -thus  created,  and  its  value,  though  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  tenant,  may  not  be  retained  by  him 
personally.  Another  tenant,  for  example,  desiring  to  carry 
on  the  same  class  of  business,  would  give  a  higher  rent  for 
the  premises  than  they  would  normally  command,  in  virtue 
of  the  goodwill  attached  to  them.  Local  goodwill,  therefore, 
is  an  important  asset  which  tradesmen,  and  sometimes  even 
professional  men,  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Again,  fixtures  and 
fittings  which  have  been  made  for  particular  premises  may 
not  be  suitable  for  others,  and  if  they  are  removed,  may  only 
be  worth  a  fraction  of  their  cost.  Even  if  the  moving  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  stock  were  not  already  a  costly  process,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  various  special  interests  associated  with  business 
property  which  the  tenant  is  unwilling  to  abandon,  and  cannot 
abandon  without  serious  loss.  And  his  need  is  the  landlord’s 
opportunity.  Since  the  landlord  has  the  power  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  tenancy,  to  turn  the  tenant  out  without  paying  him 
compensation,  either  for  his  improvements  or  goodwill,  the 
latter  cannot  bargain  with  him  on  equal  terms,  but  has  fre¬ 
quently  to  submit  to  onerous  conditions  of  renewal,  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  The  landlord  claims  a  “  share  in  the 
tenant’s  prosperity,”  and  gets  it.  In  one  of  the  cases  brought 
to  our  notice,  the  landlord  actually  wrote  to  the  tenant  as 
follows  :  “  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  taking  up  a  new  lease 
of  the  property  you  are  not  only  obtaining  the  property  itself 
on  lease,  but  are  acquiring  the  goodwill  of  an  old-established 
business.” 
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It  is  not  often  that  a  man  is  so  bluntly  told  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  for  something  he  has  created  himself,  but 
such  an  assumption  is  implicit  in  many  of  the  proposals  made 
by  landlords  to  tenants. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  under  the  present  system 
the  occupier  of  business  premises  is  often  penalised  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  success.  Every  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
premises  due  to  his  own  efforts  may  be  absorbed  wholly  or 
partially  by  the  enhanced  rent  or  the  premium  demanded  by 
the  landlord  when  the  opportunity  comes.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  in  many  cases,  when  renewal  is  offered  in  con¬ 
sideration  for  an  increased  rent,  the  increase  is  demanded,  not 
•on  account  of  enhanced  site  value,  to  which,  of  course,  the 
landlord  is  legitimately  entitled,  but  of  improvements  and 
■goodwill  which  the  tenant  has  created,  and  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice.  The  withdrawal  of  necessary  capital,  in  order  to 
meet  claims  in  excess  of  the  fair  letting  value  of  business 
premises,  strangles  trade  and  restricts  employment,  while  it 
means  loss,  and  sometimes  ruin,  to  individual  traders.  We 
have  found  in  our  investigation  not  a  few  cases  of  deserving 
enterprise  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  conditions  of  renewal 
imposed  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy ;  conditions  which 
■offered  to  the  tenant  the  choice  between  relinquishing  a  business 
built  up  by  his  own  energy  and  resource  or  purchasing,  at  the 
landlord’s  price,  the  fruits  of  a  goodwill  he  had  himself  created 
and  must  himself  maintain.  If  he  transfers  his  business  to 
other  premises,  he  loses  his  goodwill ;  if  he  remains  it  may 
be  on  unfair  terms  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  him. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here  ;  it  renews  itself  indefinitely. 
Every  occasion  for  the  granting  of  a  renewal  may  be  an 
occasion  for  the  fresh  exercise  of  oppressive  power.  But  the 
claim  of  one  party  to  a  share  of  profits  due  to  the  skill  and 
capacity  of  another  is  not  compatible  with  justice,  even  when 
sanctioned  by  law. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  some  of  the  illustrations  given 
at  the  end  of  this  section  the  tenant  has  had  to  leave  the 
premises  because  they  were  required  for  public  improvements, 
or  for  what  is  usually  termed  a  “  higher  ”  use.  For  instance, 
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the  tenant  of  a  small  shop  may  be  turned  out  in  order  that 
the  building  may  come  down  and  a  bank  or  a  great  insur¬ 
ance  office  may  be  erected  on  the  site.  Clearly  such  a 
tenant’s  interest  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  community ;  and  yet  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  his  shop  may  be  a  serious  calamity  to  him. 
Under  the  existing  law,  if  the  tenancy  is  a  short  one  he  gets 
no  compensation  whatever,  either  for  his  goodwill  or  his 
improvements.  If  he  holds  on  lease  he  will,  of  course,  obtain 
compensation,  either  by  voluntary  agreement  with  the  land¬ 
lord  or  with  the  purchaser,  or  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  but,  when  he  holds  under  an  annual  or  still 
shorter  tenancy,  he  usually  gets  none  at  all. 

Here,  as  in  other  sections  of  this  chapter,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  exercise  of  legal  power  by  landlords  in  a  manner 
which  is  harmful  to  their  tenants  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  We  are  well  aware  that  no  complaint 
can  be  made  against  many  thousands  of  landlords  who  treat 
their  tenants  with  the  greatest  consideration,  who  are  often 
ready  in  the  case  of  a  short  tenancy  to  make  improvements, 
and  only  charge  a  fair  percentage  on  them,  and  who  never 
think  of  increasing  their  rent  on  account  of  the  capital  laid 
out  or  the  energy  shown  by  the  tenant.  But,  though  cases 
similar  to  those  quoted  may  not  be  generally  characteristic 
of  the  dealings  of  landlords  with  business  tenants,  we  are 
satisfied  that  their  number  is  large  enough  to  call  urgently  for 
such  an  alteration  in  the  law  as  will  make  their  occurrence 
impossible,  and  so  to  force  the  unjust  landlords  into  line 
with  the  just. 

Insecurity — Current  Lease  Two  Years  to  run — Lessee  Desires 
to  Renew — Suggested  Onerous  Terms — Offer  by  Lessee — 
Refusal  of  Lessor  to  make  Definite  Arrangements  till 
near  Termination  of  Lease. 

Yorkshire  (Town). — A.  is  the  tenant  of  a  shop,  and  he  has  now 
three  years  unexpired  of  his  lease.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  trying  to  get  his  landlord  to  grant  a  fresh  lease,  but  the  latter 
has  refused.  The  landlord  will  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  ; 
all  he  will  say  is  that  the  rent  will  be  £300  instead  of  £100,  and  that  he 
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will  not  grant  more  than  a  seven  years’  lease.  He  also  mentioned 
that  a  new  shop-front  will  have  to  be  put  in  at  the  tenant’s  cost.  This 
will  mean  an  outlay  of  about  £300. 

These  terms,  however,  are  not  definite,  and  the  landlord  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  not  to  come  to  any  final  arrangement  until 
a  few  months  before  the  termination  of  the  lease. 

A.  has  offered  £150  a  year  rent  if  the  landlord  will  allow  a  twenty- 
one  jrears’  lease,  and  he  will  also  spend  at  least  £200  on  the  shop-front 

A.  expects  that  when  his  lease  is  up  he  will  lose  his  business.  The 
landlord  will  not  come  to  a  definite  arrangement,  for  a  reason  which 
he  vaguely  expresses  as  “  because  of  Lloyd  George.” 

Appropriation  of  Goodwill — Increase  of  Rent — More  Stringent 

Repairing  Clauses. 

Sussex  (Town). — A  catering  firm  took  over  the  last  ten  years  of  a 
short  lease  at  a  rent  of  £80  per  annum.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  term 
another  caterer  took  the  last  three  years  of  a  short  lease  of  an  adjoining 
shop,  which  at  that  time  was  let  at  £70  per  annum.  The  two  terms 
expired  at  about  the  same  time,  and  the  landlord  then  informed  the 
first-mentioned  firm  that,  if  they  desired  to  be  freed  from  competition, 
they  must  take  both  the  shops,  at  a  rental  of  £180  per  annum,  anil 
spend  £1,000  on  rebuilding  the  premises  formerly  held  at  £80  per 
annum. 

The  new  lease  was  for  a  term  of  forty  j'ears,  with  full  repairing 
clauses.  The  repairing  clauses  in  the  old  leases  were  less  stringent. 

The  additional  shop  was  not  required  by  the  firm,  but  to  protect 
their  goodwill,  and  having  no  alternative,  they  consented  to  these 
terms.  The  additional  shop  has  proved  a  burden,  as  the  highest  net 
rent  obtainable  (after  the  payment  of  rates)  is  £51  4s. 

Appropriation  of  Goodwill — Prohibitive  Terms  on  Renewal- 
Increased  Rent — Tenant  Leaves — Abandonment  of  Goodwill. 

London. — Shop  premises  were  occupied  by  a  fruiterer  and  con¬ 
tractor,  who  had  built  up  a  good  trade.  Ho  held  the  premises  on  a 
ten  years’  lease,  at  a  rent  of  £40  per  annum,  paying  the  rates.  This 
rent  had  not  been  exceeded  in  amount  before  that  time.  The  lease 
expired  in  1905.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  term  of  ten  years 
the  freehold  was  sold  without  previous  notice  having  been  given 
to  the  tenant,  On  the  termination  of  the  lease  the  tenant  applied 
for  a  renewal,  and  was  quoted  double  the  rent,  namely,  £80.  After 
some  considerable  negotiations,  as  the  only  concession  he  could  get 
was  n  reduction  of  £5,  the  tenant  decided  to  leave  the  premises  and 
take  others, 
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Tor  sumo  considerable  time  the  premises  were  vacant.  Eventually 
they  were  split  up  and  a  sum  estimated  at  £300  was  spent  upon  them 
to  induce  new  tenants  to  take  them. 

There  have  been  frequent  changes  of  tenants  since.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  gross  assessment  of  the  premises  is  now  £60  per  annum, 
rateable  value  £50,  and  that  the  rates  are  now  paid  by  the  landlord. 

The  old  tenant  states  that  the  worry  of  leaving  the  premises  where 
he  had  made  his  trade  seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  “  practically  ruined  ”  him. 


Appropriation  of  Goodwill — Fine — Contrast  in  Rents — 
Goodwill  a  Factor. 

London. — Premises  were  held  upon  a  repairing  lease  at  £95  rent. 
When  the  lease  was  renewed  recently  the  lessees  were  charged  £100 
fine  and  the  same  rent. 

The  firm  had  built  up  a  purely  local  trade,  which  rendered  the 
keeping  of  the  same  premises  needful  for  the  retention  of  their  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  contrast  with  this,  the  tenant  of  a  shop  at 
the  other  end  of  the  same  block  (these  being  exactly  similar  premises, 
held  from  the  same  landlord),  paid  £90  a  year  on  quarterly  tenancy, 
the  landlord  doing  repairs. 

This  tenant  was  doing  a  trade  that  was  largely  of  a  postal  character, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  so  dependent  upon  a  particular  number  in  the 
street.  This  tenant  states  : 

I  would  at  once  offer  a  quarter’s  notice  to  leave  if  repairs  were 
not  done  when  I  wanted  them.  I  always  get  prompt  attention 
on  this  point. 

Another  comparison  may  be  made  between  two  other  shops  in  the 
same  street  belonging  to  the  same  landlord  as  above.  The  premises 
were  similar  in  accommodation — one  being  a  coffee  shop  with  a  local 
trade,  the  tenant  paying  £120  on  an  old  lease,  and  the  other  being  let  at 
£90  on  quarterly  tenancy,  the  tenant  having  no  business  that  tied  him 
to  the  spot. 

The  value  of  shops  in  the  district  has  declined  of  late  years. 


Appropriation  of  Goodwill— Increased  Rent — Premium — Ten/.  -  t 
Leaves — Attempt  to  save  Goodwill. 

A  caterer  bought  a  business  that  had  been  started  a  short  time, 
taking  over  the  unexpired  portion  of  a  twenty-one  years’  lease.  The 
rent  charged  was  £100,  and  a  large  sum  was  paid  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  for  the  goodwill  and  stock  of  the  business.  The  turnover  of 
the  business  was  greatly  increased  by  hard  work,  and  a  fair  profit  was 
made. 
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Shortly  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  new  tenant  approached 
the  landlord  for  a  renewal.  The  terms  quoted  were  a  rent  of  £120 
per  annum,  and  a  premium  of  £500  ;  in  addition,  the  tenant  would 
have  to  put  the  property  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair. 

The  tenant  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  the  rent  demanded,  but 
found  that  the  demand  for  the  premium  made  it  impossible  to  accept 
the  terms.  He  was  so  indignant  at  the  amount  of  the  premium 
demanded  that  he  closed  the  shop  three  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  and  moved  to  other  premises,  with  the  object  of  leaving 
as  little  goodwill  as  possible  behind  him.  On  the  termination  of  the 
lease  the  premises  were  let  to  another  firm  of  caterers,  a  rent  of  £120 
demanded,  and  a  smaller  premium  than  that  originally  asked. 

The  latter  firm  thus  obtained  for  the  premium  paid  to  the  landlord 
such  amount  of  the  goodwill  as  remained  after  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months  during  which  the  shop  had  been  closed. 

Appropriation  of  Improvements — Prohibitive  Terms  of  Renewal 
— Excessive  Rent — Tenant  Leaves — Abandonment  of  Im¬ 
provements. 

Hull. — About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  X.  took  a  five  years’ 
lease  of  a  shop,  paying  a  rent  of  £130  per  annum.  He  spent  some 
money  on  fittings  and  fixtures,  equipped  workshops,  and  built  up  a 
good  business. 

When  the  lease  was  up  the  landlord  wanted  £400  per  annum  rent, 
and  would  not  accept  any  less  offer.  As  X.  was  quite  unable  to 
pay  this  rent,  he  decided  to  sacrifice  the  business  he  had  created  and 
left  the  premises. 

He  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  shop,  and  ultimately 
went  to  another  part  of  the  city,  where  he  bought  a  site  and  built. 

The  premises  were  in  the  market  some  time,  until  the  rent  demanded 
was  reduced.  They  were  then  let  at  £180  per  annum.  They  are 
now  empty,  and  are  on  offer  at  £170. 

As  X.  had  sunk  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  in  the  business 
he  considered  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  premises.  He  was 
prepared  to  olfer  £4,000.  The  price  asked  was  £12,000. 

Appropriation  of  Goodwill — Increased  Rent  based  on  Tenant's 
Improvements  and  Goodwill. 

A  catering  business  was  established  in  premises  held  on  a  seven  years’ 
lease,  at  £120  rent.  The  business  prospered,  and  the  rent  was  raised, 
first  to  £125  for  a  five  years’  renewal,  and  later  for  a  further  five  years’ 
renewal  to  £145. 

No  repairs  or  improvements  had  been  made  by  the  landlord.  The 
rental  value,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  rents  of  neighbouring  shops' 
is  not  more  than  £100. 
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The  excess  of  £45  is  therefore  due  to  the  goodwill  built  up  by  the 
caterer,  and  to  any  improvements  he  may  have  made  at  his  own  cost. 

Appropriation  of  Goodwill — Increased  Rent  based  on  Good¬ 
will — 0  hange  in  Repairing  Clauses. 

Cheshire  (Village). — Premises  were  taken  on  lease  (five  years) 
at  £30  rent,  in  1885.  In  1890  the  rent  was  increased  to  £50,  and 
a  new  clause  inserted  requiring  all  repairs  inside  and  out  (the 
property  was  very  old)  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant.  In  1S95 
the  rent  wras  advanced  to  £60,  and  in  1900  to  £70  per  annum.  The 
tenant  writes : 

.  .  .  After  the  expiration  of  this  term  I  declined  to  take  another 
lease,  as  I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  owners  could  not  find  a  new 
tenant  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  same  rent  as  1  was  paying. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  but  that  the  increase 
of  rent  was  based  only  on  the  goodwill  that  I  had  created  and 
my  inability  to  obtain  other  suitable  premises  in  the  district  or 
to  buy  land  on  which  to  build. 

My  average  expenditure  for  repairs  has  been  at  least  £10  per 
year,  and  I  was  compelled  to  accept  the  tenancy  on  the  terms  offered 
or  lose  my  business  and  the  capital  I  had  invested. 

.  .  .  Business  premises  have  advanced  in  value  here  during 
the  last  five  years,  but,  even  so,  if  I  moved  out  of  the  premises 
to  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  would,  I  am  sure, 
find  it  difficult  to  let  them,  even  for  the  same  business,  at  £50  per 
year  ;  and  even  then  it  would  be  the  dearest  place  in  the  district. 
...  I  always  tried  to  get  a  longer  lease  than  five  years,  but 
failed,  as  I  refused  to  pay  the  higher  rent  demanded,  namely,  an 
increase  cf  £20  if  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Appropriation  of  Goodwill — Prohibitive  Terms  for  Renewal- 

Excessive  Rent — Tenant  leaves — Premises  remain  Empty. 

C'amberw^ell. — Messrs. - -  occupied  premises  in  Old  Kent  Road 

for  fifteen  years,  holding  on  lease  at  a  rent  of  £60.  In  1901,  when 
the  lease  expired,  they  sought  a  renewal,  and  were  asked  a  rent 
of  £80.  This  was  much  in  excess  of  the  rent  they  considered  to  be 
fair,  so  they  gave  up  the  premises,  finding  others  in  the  same  road  at 
a  suitable  rent.  The  old  premises  remained  empty  for  some  years. 
They  have  now  been  pulled  down. 

Appropriation  of  Goodwill — Renewal  Conditional  on  Repairs — 
Decline  of  Neighbourhood — Reduction  of  Rent  Refused — 
Tenant  leaves. 

Battersea.— Thirty  years  ago  a  tradesman  took  premises  on  a 
three  years’  lease  at  a  rent  of  £50  per  annum, 
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The  premises  were  sold  just  before  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  the  new 
landlord  increased  the  rent  on  a  new  twenty-one  years’  lease  to  £70. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  lease  the  tenant  applied  for  a  renewal  for 
another  twelve  years.  To  obtain  this  renewal  the  lessee  was  required 
to  put  the  drains  and  roof  in  order  and  to  paint  the  house,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £100,  to  pay  an  increased  rent  of  £80  for  the  first  seven  years, 
and  £85  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  He  agreed  to  these  terms 
sooner  than  lose  his  connection.  He  tried  to  sell  the  business,  but 
the  rent  frightened  would-be  buyers.  He  then  applied  to  his  landlord, 
when  about  nine  years  of  the  lease  had  run,  hoping  to  get  a  reduction 
in  the  rent.  He  says  : 

When  I  applied  in  hopes  of  getting  rent  reduced,  I  was  told 
that  I  was  a  fool  and  had  better  clear  out  and  let  someone  else 
in  who  could  make  a  do  of  it.  So  after  thirty  odd  years  of  building 
up  a  business  I  had,  in  my  old  age,  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

To  prove  that  the  rent  paid  was  above  the  value  of  the  shop  the 
tradesman  adds  : 

The  house  and  shop  were  empty  for  some  years,  and  are  now 
let  at  £60  per  year. 


Restrictive  Covenants — Obstruction  by  Immediate  Lessor — 
Prohibitive  Pine  for  Alteration — Fine  and  Rent  paid  by 
Successors  of  Lessee. 

Breaking  through  a  Party  Wall. 

Kilburn.- — In  the  case  of  Cossey  v.  Roper,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
tried  by  Mr.  Justice  North,  and  reported  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  Febru¬ 
ary  20th,  1891,  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  covenant  committed  by  the  defendant  by  breaking  through  a  wall 
which  separated  the  plaintiff’s  property  from  the  property  of  the 
defendant.  In  December,  1878,  the  plaintiff  took  a  lease  of  premises 
now  known  as  the  “  Bon  Marche,”  Kilburn,  under  which  he  covenanted 
not  to  make  any  structural  alteration  in  the  premises  without  the 
consent  of  the  original  lessor.  In  1881  he  granted  a  lease  of  the  house 
to  Mr.  Roper  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  £320.  That  lease  con¬ 
tained  covenants  similar  to  those  in  the  lease  under  which  the  plaintiff 
himself  held.  In  1889  the  defendant  got  from  the  London  &  North- 
Western  Railway  Co.  the  house  on  the  side  of  the  demised  property, 
and  he  applied  to  the  plaintiff  for  permission  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
party  wall  of  the  plaintiff’s  house.  For  this  concession  the  plaintiff 
demanded  250  guineas,  which  the  defendant  refused  to  pay,  but  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  break  through  the  wall,  and  had  refused  to 
build  up  the  opening  he  had  made.  On  behalf  of  the  defendant  it  was 
contended  that  what  he  had  done  had  in  no  way  damaged  the  premises, 
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but  had  added  greatly  to  their  value.  His  Lordship  held  that  the 
defendant  was  bound  by  the  covenants  of  the  lease,  and  ought  to  be 
restrained  from  leaving  open  the  hole  he  had  made  in  the  wall,  and 
ordered  him  to  restore  the  wall  to  its  original  condition.  Each  party 
was  ordered  to  pay  his  own  costs.  The  hole  was  built  up,  and  a  year 
later  the  tenant  died. 

His  successors  in  business,  who  took  over  the  lease,  applied  again  for 
consent.  The  ground  landlord  gave  his  consent,  but  the  intermediate 
landlord  only  gave  permission  on  the  following  terms  :  The  payment 
of  £250,  which  was  said  to  be  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff’s  cosls  in  the 
action,  and  the  payment  of  an  increased  rent  of  £50  per  annum  for 
the  opening  so  long  as  it  remained.  This  rent  was  duly  paid  until 
1912,  when  the  property  was  sold  and  the  tenants  left. 


Appropriation  of  Goodwill  and  Improvements. 

Excessive  Rent  in  a  part  of  a  District  where  Rents  are  falling. 

In  1897  Messrs.  A.  and  B.  took  a  shop  in  Kilburn,  on  a  sub-tenancy, 
paying  a  rent  of  £115  to  the  lessee,  who  had  until  then  carried  on 
business  on  the  premises.  At  this  date  there  were  few  shops  near  to 
at  a  smaller  rent. 

In  1909  the  head  lease  terminated,  and  Messrs.  A.  and  B.  took  a  new 
one  direct  from  the  superior  landlord.  The  property,  judging  by  the 
rents  of  the  surrounding  shops,  had  fallen  in  value  to  between  £90 
and  £100  per  annum,  but  the  new  rent  charged  was  £120.  The  firm 
agreed  to  pay  this  rent  because  they  had  a  local  goodwill  and  had  elabor¬ 
ately  fitted  up  their  shop  for  the  purpose  of  their  business  as  hairdressers. 

Since  the  date  of  this  lease  the  surrounding  property  has  continued 
to  fall  in  value.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  next-door  shop,  which  is 
identical  with  Messrs.  A.  and  B’s  shop,  was  let  for  £75,  rising  to  £80. 
Another  identical  shop  three  doors  away  has  just  been  let  on  lease  at 
£80  per  annum. 

This  goes  to  show  that  the  extra  rent  the  tenants  are  paying  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  built  up  a  business  and  have  fitted  rp  their 
shop  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  removal  a  very  costly  matter. 


Prohibitive  Terms  of  Renewal — Premium  as  Part  Payment  of 
Rent — Dilapidations — Partial  Reconstruction. 

London. — A  firm  of  manufacturers  held  these  premises  on  lease  (not 

a  repairing  lease)  from  a  lessee  of  the  -  Estate.  They  had  been 

in  the  premises  for  about  six  years  when  the  lease  of  their  immediate 
landlord  expired.  About  a  year  before  the  expiry  of  this  lease  they 
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approached  the  - — - —  Estate  for  a  new  lease  direct.  The  terms  quoted 
were  as  follows  : — 


( February ,  1912.) 

Terms  : — A  reversionary  lease  of  fourteen  years  from  Ladyday, 
1913. 

The  estimated  rental  value'  of  the  premises,  after  allowing  for  an 
expenditure  in  respect  of  the  works  named,  is  considered  to  be  fully 
£260  per  annum  for  the  term  mentioned. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  amount  should  be  divided  as  follows : 

A  reduced  rent  of  £160  per  annum,  commencing  at  Ladyday, 
1913,  and  the  payment  on  March  15th  this  year  (1912)  of  a  fine 
of  £900,  discounted  for  payment  at  the  earlier  date. 

Works : — Substantially  repair  and  redecorate  the  premises 
throughout,  internally  and  externally,  and  do  such  other  works 
as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  covenants  of  the  present 
lease  from  this  estate.  Examine  and  alter  and  amend  the  drain¬ 
age,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  water  service  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  bye-laws.  Renew  the  flat  over  basement 
and  over  first  floor  addition  and  over  ground  floor.  Whiten  the 
surrounding  walls  at  back.  Renew  all  defective  copings  on  party 
walls  and  elsewhere.  Renew  broken  pavings  and  relay  where 
uneven,  and  point  all  joints.  Rake  and  point  and  colour  the 
wall  fronting  mews.  Provide  approved  exit  to  roof  and  from 
upper  floor  of  back  premises,  in  case  of  fire.  Renew  worn  treads 
of  stone  or  wood  stairs.  Make  good  the  defective  brickwork  in 
cellars.  Improve  the  light  and  ventilation  to  kitchen  and  scullery. 
Take  up  the  paving  of  the  forecourt,  and  provide  and  fix  pavement 
lights  as  approved. 

In  conversation  the  agent  of  the  estate  estimated  the  cost  of  the  new 
drainage  required  at  about  £150.  The  tenant  is  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  cost  more.  More  light  and  air  to  the  basement,  kitchen, 
and  scullery  would  have  required  a  considerable  structural  alteration. 
The  provision  of  an  approved  fire  exit  to  the  roof  and  from  the  upper 
floor  was  an  alteration  which  also  would  have  entailed  considerable 
expense.  The  tenants  do  not  consider  that  the  estimated  rent  of  £260, 
after  the  repairs,  reconstruction,  etc.,  had  been  carried  <*ut,  was  un¬ 
reasonable,  but  they  say  that  the  fine  and  cost  of  repairs,  taken  together, 
amounted  to  a  capital  sum  that  they  would  not  have  felt  justified  in 
withdrawing  from  their  business.  Other  terms,  less  drastic  in  capital 
requirement,  were  proposed  by  the  estate  at  a  later  date  for  the  longer 
term  of  twenty-five  years.  Even  this  latter  term  is  not  such  as  to 
render  the  raising  of  money  upon  the  security  of  the  lease  an  easy 
matter,  and  on  a  fourteen  years’  term  to  do  so  is  almost  a  business 
impossibility.  The  firm  therefore  left  the  premises,  forfeiting  the 
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goodwill  they  had  built  up,  which  goodwill  had  become,  in  their 
opinion,  attached  to  the  premises. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tenants’  own  lease  was  not  a  repairing  lease  ; 
the  lessee  from  whom  they  held  the  premises  was  served  with  a  Schedule 
of  Dilapidations,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  £200.  Ultimately  this 
claim  was  settled  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  in  March,  1913,  by  the 
payment  of  £170.  Almost  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the 
premises  they  were  pulled  down,  and  new  premises  erected. 

Prohibitive  Terms  op  Renewal. — Premium  as  Part  Payment 
of  Rent — Short  Term. 

London. — A  well-known  firm  took  over  the  fag-end  (twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  years)  of  a  lease  of  two  shops,  paying  a  large  rent,  a  part  of  which 
was  attributable  to  improvements  carried  out  by  the  preceding  occupier 
(shop-fronts,  etc.). 

Twelve  months  before  the  expiry  of  the  lease  the  agent  of  the - 

Estate  was  approached  for  new'  terms.  In  conversation,  a  new  rent 
of  about  £750  was  mentioned,  and  the  suggestion  was  favourably 
received  by  the  tenant,  who  then  asked  that  the  new  terms  should  be 
put  into  waiting. 

The  new  terms  for  a  fourteen  years’  lease  were  embodied  in  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Estate  Agent,  of  which  the  material  part  is  as  follows  : 

Terms — 

A  reversionary  lease  of  fourteen  years  from  Lady  Day,  1913. 
The  estimated  rental  value  of  the  premises,  after  allowing  for  an 
expenditure  in  respect  of  the  vs'orks  named,  is  considered  to  be  fully 
£720  per  annum  for  the  two. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  amount  should  be  divided  as  follows  : — • 
A  reduced  rent  of  £320  per  annum  commencing  at  Lady  Day,  1913, 
and  the  payment  on  September  1st  this  year  of  a  fine  of  £3,600  for 
the  two. 

Works  and  Repairs — 

Rake  and  point  all  defective  joints  of  brickwork  in  parapets, 
chimney  stacks,  party-walls,  and  elsewhere,  and  rake  and  tuck 
point  an  approved  colour  the  wall  fronting  on - Street. 

Renew  all  defective  copings  on  party-walls  and  elsewhere. 
Renew  defective  lead-work  in  gutters.  Rebuild  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  wall  w'here  bulged.  Provide  an  approved  exit  to  the 
roof,  to  comply  with  the  Act.  Relay  and  renew  all  defective  paving 
in  entrance  hall  landings,  basement,  and  areas.  Raise  the  ceilings 
of  the  top  floor  rooms  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  8  feet  6  inches. 
Take  down  the  back  addition  to  the  main  building  No.  — ,  and 
properly  reconstruct  the  same  with  brick  walls  and  slated  or  lead 
roof  as  approved.  Take  up  the  paving  of  the  forecourt,  provide 
proper  pavement  lights,  and  relay  same  to  a  level  to  be  approved. 
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Test  and  examine  the  drainage,  sanitary  arrangements  and  water 
services,  and  alter  and  amend  the  same  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  bye-laws  (especially  with  regard  to  W.C.’s  on 
ground  and  second  floors).  Renew  all  decayed  wood-work  and 
worn  flooring  and  substantially  repair  and  decorate  throughout, 
both  internally  and  externally,  the  whole  of  the  premises,  and  do 
any  other  works  necessary  to  comply  with  the  Covenants  of  the 
present  lease  from  this  Testate.” 

The  firm  estimates  that  the  reconstruction  and  additions  required, 
apart  from  the  repairs,  would  have  entailed  an  outlay  of  £600  to  £700. 

A  further  interview  followed  and  finally  the  tenant  asked  the  agent : 
“  Do  you  suppose  that  I  should  have  £3,600  lying  dormant  ?  ”  and 

further  :  “  Do  you  suppose  I’m  going  to  finance  - ?  ”  and  broke 

off  negotiations,  removing  to  other  premises.  The  premises  have  been 
vacant  for  eight  months. 

The  tenants  in  question  were  in  a  position  to  remove  their  business, 
as  it  is  not  dependent  upon  a  particular  locality,  but  the  imposition  of 
such  a  heavy  fine  in  the  case  of  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  only  would 
have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  a  business  whose  goodwill  was  purely  local. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  repairs,  etc.,  required  are  very  extensive, 
but  that,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  rent,  allowance  has  been  made  for 
them.  The  difficulty  that  a  tenant  is  placed  in  is  the  fact  that  to  take 
up  a  short  lease  a  heavy  capital  expenditure  is  laid  upon  him,  as  the 
period  is  too  short  for  the  lease  to  form  a  good  security  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  capital  sum  by  way  of  mortgage  or  overdraft,  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  he  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of  crippling  his  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  withdrawal  of  needed  capital  or  of  removal,  with  the  certain 
cost  involved  and  the  almost  certain  loss  of  goodwill  entailed. 

Terms  for  Waiver  of  a  Restrictive  Covenant. 

Mr. - in  1904  was  tenant  of  two  shops,  The  Broadway, 

Wimbledon.  He  made  an  opening  3  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high 
between  these  shops. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  solicitor’s  Bill  of  Costs  paid  by  Mr. 

- show  the  consequence  of  his  making  this  opening. 

1004. 

Feb.  11.  Attending  Mr. - ,  conferring  as  to  the  opening 

made  by  Mr. - at  No.  — ,  Broadway,  Wim¬ 

bledon,  in  the  wall  adjoining  No.  — ,  and  taking 
instructions  to  write  and  inform  him  that  he 
must  close  same  unless  he  was  willing  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  pay  £50  per  annum  and  to 
enter  into  a  provision  that  he  would  close  same  up 
on  receipt  of  six  months’  notice,  and  to  complain 
of  his  having  removed  the  lead  from  the  roof 
and  substituted  zinc  .....  — 
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Feb.  12.  Attending  Mr. - conferring,  and  he  offered 

to  pay  £20  clown  and  £20  a  year  and  to  under¬ 
take  to  block  up  the  opening  on  receipt  of  six 
months’  notice,  and  he  would  ask  his  solicitors 
to  communicate  with  us.  ....  — 

„  17.  Attending  Mr. - - — ,  conferring  as  to  Mr. - \s 

proposal,  which  he  could  not  agree  to,  but  he 
would  permit  the  opening  to  remain  on  the 

following  terms  :  viz.,  Mr. - to  pay  £20 

down  and  a  rental  of  £30  per  annum,  and  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  close  up  the  opening 
and  make  good  all  damage  caused  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. - ’s  surveyor 

on  receiving  six  months’  notice,  and  that  the 
opening  should  be  of  such  dimensions  as  should 

be  agreed  to  by  Mr.  -  and  his  surveyor, 

and  to  remove  the  zinc  roof  and  replace  it  with 
a  lead  one  on  receiving  six  months’  notice,  and 

to  pay  all  Mr. - ’s  charges  of  his  solicitors 

and  surveyors  in  the  matter,  and  taking  instruc¬ 
tions  to  write  Mr. - ’s  solicitors  with  those 

terms.  ........  — 

The  terms  mentioned  were  finally  accepted  by  Mr. - - — ,  and  for 

years  he  paid  this  additional  rent  of  £30. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  enabled  to  buy  the  property,  and 
in  consequence  the  payments  ceased. 

Restrictive  Covenants — Obstruction  by  Intermediate  Lessor — - 
Increased  Rent  for  Licence. 

A  sub-lessee  obtained  permission  from  the  superior  landlords  to  alter 
a  shop-front.  An  intermediate  lessor,  with  a  short  term  interest, 
threatened  to  obtain  an  injunction  unless  he  was  compensated. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  that  the  impro\  ement 
could  damage  the  interest  of  the  intermediate  lessor ;  indeed,  it  must 
have  improved  his  security. 

To  avoid  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  a  law  suit  the  tenant  agreed 
to  pay  an  extra  £10  per  annum  rent  to  the  intermediate  lessor.  He 
then  spent  a  large  sum  on  improvements. 

Breach  of  Restrictive  Covenants — Demand  for  Increased  Rent 
— Settled  by  Money  Payment. 

The  tenant  of  a  shop  in  Kensington  High  Street  took  his  premises 
shortly  after  the  High  Street  improvements  lmd  been  made,  on  n 
lease  of  7,  14  or  21  years,  at  a  rent  of  £17.7  per  annum.  When  he 
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had  been  in  business  about  twelve  j’ears,  he  put  in  a  new  shop-front. 
He  omitted  to  look  at  his  lease,  and  proceeded  without  consent,  thereby 
breaking  a  covenant. 

The  landlord  who  lived  close  by,  passed  every  morning  and  observed 
the  alteration  taking  place.  When  the  work  was  finished  the  tenant 
received  a  letter  threatening  proceedings  unless  an  increased  rent  of 
£50  per  annum  were  paid.  The  tenant  ultimately  settled  the  matter 
by  paying  his  landlord  £200. 

Restrictive  Covenants — Divergence  from  Plan — Offer  to 
Reinstate  Refused — Money  Payment. 

The  owner  of  a  large  business  took  a  twenty-one  years’  lease  of 
premises  near  his  own  and  decided  to  improve  them  by  making  some 
alterations.  The  plans  were  passed  on  behalf  of  the  landlord  and  the 
work  proceeded. 

A  small  divergence  was  made  from  the  plan,  which  in  no  way  lessened 
the  value  of  the  premises  when  altered.  For  the  landlord  it  was 
complained  that  this  was  not  according  to  the  plan  submitted. 

An  offer  was  therefore  made  to  pull  down  the  work  done,  so  that 
all  the  alterations  might  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan.  This 
offer  was  refused,  damages  were  claimed,  and  finally  a  settlement  was 
arrived  at  by  the  payment  of  £350,  notwithstanding  that  the  tenants 
undertook  to  reinstate  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  to  deposit 
the  necessary  amount  with  a  bank  for  that  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  the  rent  was  raised  from  £315  to  £725. 

Restrictive  Covenants — Attempt  to  obtain  Large  Increase  in 

Rent. 

Property  is  held  on  a  17  years’  lease,  and  the  lessors  decline  to  per¬ 
mit  the  lessees  to  make  communication  with  the  remainder  of  their 
premises,  although  this  refusal  not  only  imposes  inconvenience  on  the 
public  and  the  lessees  but  affects  the  adequacy  of  the  exits  and  safe¬ 
guards  in  case  of  fire. 

The  result  of  long  negotiations  has  been  that  the  lessors  will  not 
consent  to  any  openings,  and  the  only  figure  they  will  agree  to  as  a 
quid,  fro  quo  for  their  consent  is  that  the  lessees  shall  pay  an  extra 
£500  per  annum. 

Divergence  from  Plan  Passed  by  Ground  Landlord — Dispute 
between  Ground  Landlord  and  Builder — Occupying  Les¬ 
sees’  Projected  Improvements  Prevented — Money  Payments 
BY  BOTH  P>UILDER  AND  OCCUPYING  LESSEE  FOR  LICENCES - 

Costs. 

London  Suburb. — In  1892  a  builder  obtained  an  agreement  for  a 
lease,  and  commenced  to  erect  a  row  of  eight  shops.  Under  the 
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agreement  lie  was  required  to  deposit  plans  of  the  proposed  buildings 
with  the  freeholder.  The  plans  showed  a  living-room  and  kitchen  at  the 
back  of  each  shop.  During  the  erection  of  the  shops  the  builder  altered 
the  plan  in  live  cases  by  omitting  the  living-room  and  kitchen,  very 
much  improving  the  buildings,  as  shops,  by  so  doing.  In  1892,  during 
erection,  two  of  the  shops  were  taken  on  a  twenty-one  years’  lease  by 
X.  and  Co.,  a  firm  of  drapers.  In  the  case  of  these  two  shops  the 
party  wall  was  omitted  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  upper  walls  were 
supported  by  columns. 

The  lease  to  the  builder  was  at  first  refused,  hut  granted  later  on 
condition  that  he  should  reinstate  the  premises  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plans  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

In  1896  X.  and  Co.  bought  the  lease  of  the  shop  adjoining  their 
premises,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  also  bought  the  builders’  interest 
in  this  shop. 

The  freeholder  was  approached  for  permission  to  make  a  doorway 
into  the  new  shop,  and  gave  his  consent  verbally  and  referred  the 
lessees  to  his  agents.  The  firm  commenced  to  make  the  alteration 
after  communicating  with  the  agents,  but  before  getting  consent  in 
writing. 

Their  next  payment  of  ground  rent  was  refused,  a  breach  of  the 
covenant  against  alterations  alleged,  and  an  action  threatened. 

Eventually  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  payment  of  £25  to  the 
ground  landlord  for  his  consent,  £25  to  his  solicitor  for  costs,  together 
with  3  guineas  surveyor’s  fee. 

In  1901  the  interest  of  the  tenant  of  another  shop  adjoining  the 
first  premises  was  acquired  by  the  firm. 

Of  the  four  shops  now  occupied  by  X.  and  Co.  one,  acquired  in  1896, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  and  shortly  after  the  firm 
obtained  this  shop  they  approached  the  freeholder  for  permission  to 
make  improvements  by  including  the  useless  dwelling-rooms  and 
back  yard  with  the  shop,  and  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  shop. 
Permission  was  refused.  As  a  consequence  X.  and  Co.  were  unable 
to  enlarge  this  particular  shop.  About  twelve  years  later  the  builder’s 
representatives  were  able  to  free  their  shops  from  the  re-instatement 
clause  by  the  payment  of  £1,000  (with  professional  fees)  to  the  free¬ 
holder.  X.  and  Co.  now  again  approached  the  freeholder  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  the  alteration  desired  and  to  convert  the  shop  into 
one  similar  to  those  they  were  already  occupying.  This  permission 
was  granted  on  the  following  terms  : 

£ 

For  the  licence . 150 

Professional  fees : — 

Freeholder’s  solicitor . 28 

„  surveyor . 21 
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Their  own  professional  advisors’  fees  would  bring  the  payments 
required  to  get  permission  to  carry  out  an  improvement  costing  about 
£300  to  over  £200.  v . 

The  delay  of  twelve  years  before  X.  and  Co.  could  get  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  was  the  point  most  keenly  felt  by  the  firm  as  an 
enormous  volume  of  trade  had  been  lost.  The  firm  suffered  this  great 
loss  simply  because  the  ground  landlord’s  agents  were  waiting  an 
opportunity  of  extracting  the  above  sum  from  the  builder’s  estate. 
The  firm  have  desired  us  to  state  that  their  grievance  is  entirely  directed 
against  the  system  which  makes  such  delay  and  cost  possible.  They 
add  that  they  have  always  received  every  courtesy  from  the  solicitors 
who  act  as  agents  for  the  freeholder,  and  that  they  recognise  that  the 
agents  must  act  as  they  have  done  in  their  client’s  interest. 

Disturbance  without  Compensation. 

A  well-known  tradesman  of  Sheffield  held  his  premises  at  a  rent  of 
£60  on  a  succession  of  short  leases,  and  built  up  one  of  the  finest  busi¬ 
nesses  of  its  kind  in  the  town. 

The  sites  of  his  and  adjoining  shops  were  required  for  street  improve¬ 
ment.  Four  of  these  shops  were  bought  after  an  arbitration — owner's 
claim,  £4,000,  Corporation  offer,  £2,376,  Award,  £3,185 — the  whole  of 
the  award  going  to  the  owner.  The  tradesman  removed  to  premises 
\  mile  away  as  he  could  not  get  a  shop  near  his  old  site. 

Two  years  later  he  obtained  a  shop  close  to  the  old  site,  but  he  had 
to  start  practically  afresh. 

His  business  fell  off,  and  when  he  died  a  short  time  later,  his  widow 
was  left  destitute.  She  states  that  her  husband  estimated  the  loss  due 
to  his  disturbance  without  compensation  at  about  £1,000. 

Disturbance  without  Compensation, 

The  business  of  Messrs. - .  has  been  established 

twenty-six  years  and  has  been  carried  on  during  that  period  at  — ,  Bold 
Street,  Liverpool. 

In  1905  the  business  was  acquired  by  the  present  proprietress  who 
paid  over  £1,000  for  the  goodwill  alone.  About  £650  has  been  spent 

on  the  shop  in  improvements  by  Messrs. - .  The 

shop  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  1.1  le  present  rent  is  £200  per 
annum. 

In  January  1913,  the  whole  of  the  shop  front  was  damaged  by  a  gale 
and  had  to  be  rebuilt  as  a  C03t  of  £90,  towards  which  the  landlord 
contributed  £12. 

In  September,  1913,  twelve  months’  notice  to  quit  was  served  upon 
the  tenant. 

Although  the  landlord  estimates  the  rental  value  of  1  lie  shop  st  no 
more  than  £220,  the  proprietress  of  the  business  lias  offered  nearly 
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double  the  amount  she  is  now  paying,  rather  than  move.  This  has 
been  refused  and  she  has  been  obliged  to  take  another  shop  at  a  rent 
of  £350  and  to  spend  £95  on  improvements,  quite  apart  from  the  cost  of 
refitting  showcases,  etc. 


Recommendations  of  the  Town  Holdings  Committee. 

The  recommendation  on  this  subject  of  the  Town  Holdings 
Committee,  to  whose  report*  many  allusions  have  already 
been  made,  was  as  follows  : 

.  .  .  But  with  regard  to  future  contracts  of  tenancy,  the  Committee 
feel  that  no  injustice  would  be  involved  in  such  an  alteration  of  the 
law  as  would  entitle  the  tenant  of  trade  or  business  premises,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  tenancy,  to  compensation  for  such  improvements 
as  he  may  have  bona  fide  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade 
or  business,  and  as  may  have  added  to  the  permanent  letting  value 
of  the  premises.  This  would,  in  our  opinion,  promote  the  making  of 
improvements,  and  would  secure  to  the  tenant  the  increased  value  of 
the  premises,  which  he  has  undoubtedly  created  by  his  own  expenditure. 
At  first  such  a  change  in  the  law  might  give  rise  to  many  inconveniences, 
and,  perhaps,  hardships,  but,  when  the  practice  was  once  established, 
the  questions  arising  would  probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be 
settled  by  agreement,  or  by  some  system  of  reference,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  legal  proceedings.  The  right  to  compensation  should,  we 
think,  be  limited  to  the  case  of  trading  and  business  premises.  As 
regards  alterations  and  improvements  to  dwelling-houses,  great  diffi¬ 
culty  would  often  arise  in  deciding  whether  the  value  of  the  house  had 
actually  been  increased  by  the  expenditure,  nor  is  there  the  urgency 
upon  the  tenant  of  a  residence  to  improve  or  enlarge  it,  as  there  often 
is  on  the  owner  of  a  business  to  alter  his  premises  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  growing  trade. 

Recommendations  of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee. 

Security  of  Tenure  and  Compensation  for  Improvements  to  Lie 

Business  Tenant. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  grievances  of  the  business  tenant, 
under  a  lease  or  tenancy  for  twenty-one  years  or  less,  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  lessee  under  a  longer  lease, 
and  that  his  remedy  also  should  be  substantially  the  same. 


H.  of  C.  251,  1889. 
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In  practice  the  amount  that  the  tenant  for  a  shorter  term  will 
spend  on  improvements  is  less  than  would  be  expended  by 
one  who  was  entitled  to  occupy  the  premises  over  a  more 
extended  period.  But  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  goodwill 
are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

We  therefore  propose  that  tenants  of  premises  used  for  any  trade 
or  business,  though  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty -one  years , 
should  have  the  same  right  of  application  to  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners  as  tenants  under  longer  leases,  for  an  extension  of  the 
tenancy,  for  such  term,  at  such  rent  and  on  such  conditions 
as  in  all  the  circumstances  the  Commissioners,  having  regard 
to  the  value  of  existing  interests,  consider  reasonable-,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  with 
regard  to  these  applications  should  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

In  other  words,  such  tenants  should  have  security  of  tenure, 
or,  where  that  is  undesirable  in  the  public  interest,  compensation 
for  improvements  and  loss  of  goodwill,  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  -fixtures,  and  costs  of  enforced  removal. 

There  is,  however,  one  additional  case  in  which  the  remedy 
to  be  given  by  the  Commissioners  should,  we  think,  be  com¬ 
pensation  rather  than  extension  of  the  term.  That  is  where 
an  owner  recpiires  possession  of  his  property  for  his  own 
occupation  or  for  that  of  some  member  of  his  family,  or  where 
trustees,  who  have  been  letting  property  during  the  infancy 
of  a  child  of  their  testator,  desire  to  carry  out  the  latter’s 
wishes  by  putting  that  child  into  possession  on  his  reaching  a 
sufficient  age. 

We,  therefore,  propose  that  there  should  be  added  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Commissioners  should  be  directed  not 
to  extend  the  lease,  and  which  are  set  out  on  pp.  429-30  of 
Chapter  IV.  of  this  Part,  the  following  : 

Thai  the  owner  required  the  property  for  his  oivn  occupation 
or  for  the  occupation  of  some  member  of  his  family,  or  for  the 
child  of  a  deceased  owner  of  the  premises  for  whom  he  was  an 
executor,  administrator  or  trustee. 

Possibly  in  some  other  cases,  which  are  not  capable  of  exact 
specification,  it  might  also  be  advisable  to  refuse  an  application 

for  an  extension  of  a  short  lease  or  tenancy. 

•/ 
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In  all  these  cases  the  tenant  should  receive  compensation  for 
any  suitable  improvements  he  might  have  made  after  the  proposed 
legislation  came  into  effect,  and  for  any  loss  of  goodwill  or  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  trade  fixtures  which  he  would  sustain  through 
his  enforced  removal  from  the  premises  at  the  end  of  tne  existing 
term,  and  for  the  expenses  of  such  removal. 

The  recommendations  we  make  with  regard  to  slioit  leaseholds 
'  as  to  structural  alterations  and  their  sanction  by  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  as  to  restrictive  covenants,  apply  to  business 
premises  occupied  under  shorter  tenancies,  though  the  cases  in 
which  the  remedy  would  be  used  would  doubtless  be  much  less 
frequent. 

Our  recommendations  as  to  business  premises  do  not  apply 
to  agricultural  tenancies,  which  are  dealt  with  in  our  Rural 
volume. 

(5)  Consents  to  Assignments  and  Sub-Leases. 

In  speaking  of  grievances  under  the  leasehold  system  we 
alluded  to  the  hardships  which  arise  through  the  unreasonable 
refusal  of  the  lessor  to  consent  to  assignments  and  sub-leases. 
This  grievance  arises  also  under  shorter  tenancies. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  in  all  well-drafted  leases  and 
tenancy  agreements  where  the  parties  are  on  equal  terms  with 
each  other,  it  is  usual  to  qualify  the  covenant  or  agreement 
not  to  assign  without  the  landlord’s  consent  by  a  proviso  that 
such  consent  shall  not  be  arbitrarily  or  unreasonably  refused 
when  the  prospective  assignee  is  a  respectable  and  responsible 
person.  We  think  that  the  practice  of  the  best  landlords  in 
this  respect  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  all.  Under 
existing  leases  and  tenancies  we  think  that  a  tenant  who  has 
applied  to  a  landlord  for  consent  to  an  assignment  or  a  sub-lease, 
and  been  refused,  should  have  the  right  of  applying  to  the  Land 
Commissioners  for  their  sanction  to  the  assignment  or  sub-lease, 
which  they  should  be  empowered  to  give  on  being  satisfied  that 
the  proposed  assignee  or  sub-tenant  was  responsible  and  respect¬ 
able.  We  think  also  that  the  power  of  relief  against  forfeiture 
should  be  widened,  so  as  to  include  the  case  of  forfeiture  for 
assignment  or  sub-letting  without  consent. 
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With  regard  to  future  leases  we  recommend  that  it  should 
be  a  statutory  incident  of  all  future  leases  and  tenancies  that 
the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  assign  or  sub-let,  after  giving 
due  notice  and  reasonable  information  to  the  landlord,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners  prohibiting  the  assignment  or  sub-lease  to  a  person 
who  was  unsatisfactory  or  impecunious. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Commissioners  should  have  the  power 
to  award  costs  which  would  penalise  either  landlords  or 
tenants  who  made  unreasonable  applications. 

We  also  think  that  in  cases  where  an  assignment  under  a 
future  lease  or  tenancy  agreement  is  consented  to  by  the 
landlord  or  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  the  landlord’s 
rights  against  the  original  tenant  for  or  in  respect  of  future 
breaches  of  covenant  should  cea£e. 

We  give  illustrations  below. 

Objection  to  Assignment  ok  Sub-Letting — Heavy  Money 

Payments. 

A  firm  took  over  a  short  lease  of  premises  at  a  large  rent.  They 
objected  to  a  clause  which  provided  that  in  the  case  of  their  desiring 
to  sub-lease  or  transfer  their  lease,  the  owner  should  be  paid  a  sum 
of  £250  before  giving  his  consent. 

The  firm  was  assured  that  this  clause  was  only  put  in  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  lessee  selling  the  lease  at  a  profit  the  owner  should  have 
some  share,  and  that  it  would  not  be  enforced  if  the  transfer  was 
made  without  substantial  consideration.  The  elimination  of  the 
clause  was  not  insisted  upon. 

Business  was  carried  on  at  a  loss  for  some  time,  and  then  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tradesman  agreed  to  take  the  lease  off  the  lessee’s  hands. 
No  premium  was  paid  for  the  sub-lease  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
no  market  value. 

The  landlord,  however,  insisted  on  being  paid  £175  before  he  would 
give  his  consent  to  the  transfer.  The  tradesman  to  whom  the  lease 
had  been  transferred  failed  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  lessee  first 
mentioned  was  obliged  to  assume  again  the  liability  of  the  rent. 

A  release  was  finally  obtained  by  the  payment  of  another  £300  and 
the  assignment  of  a  claim  against  the  sub-lessee  (which  realised  about 
£50)  and  the  surrender  of  the  lease  which  had  still  15  months  to  run. 
The  firm  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  such  a  short  interest. 
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Restrictive  Covenants — Arbitrary  Refusal  of  Consent  to 

Assignment. 

A.  is  the  lessee  of  premises  in  respect  of  which  he  pays  a  rent  of 
£'300.  He  has  sub-leased  a  portion  (a  shop)  to  B.,  with  the  consent 
of  the  freeholders,  at  a  rent  of  £100. 

In  1910,  when  there  were  seven  years  of  B.’s  sub-lease  still  to  run, 
A.  got  into  difficulties,  and  the  freeholders  distrained  for  arrears  of  rent 
on  the  whole  of  the  premises,  including  the  shop  occupied  by  B. 

Fearing  a  recurrence,  B.  secured  other  premises.  He  then  obtained 
A.’s  verbal  assurance  that  he  would  consent  to  an  assignment  of  the 
sub-lease  of  the  shop  to  any  responsible  tenant  who  would  pay  more 
than  £100  rent. 

A  would-be  tenant,  C.,  made  an  offer  not  only  to  pay  a  materially 
higher  rent,  but  also  to  add,  at  his  own  expense,  certain  sanitary  accom¬ 
modation  (then  entirely  absent)  which  would  be  required  for  his  shop 
assistants.  A.  consented  to  the  improvement,  but  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  if  the  local  authorities  condemned  any  of  the  drains  on  the 
whole  of  the  premises  C.  should  pay  all  the  casts  incurred. 

C.,  regarding  this  as  an  unwarranted  imposition,  refused  the  in¬ 
demnity  asked  for,  and  withdrew  his  offer. 

The  consequence  is  that  B.,  who  was  obliged  to  remove  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  is  threatened  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  continue 
to  pay  the  rent  until  the  end  of  the  sub-lease,  owing  to  A.’s  unqualified 
power  of  refusing  a  licence  to  assign. 

B.  has  offered  A.  £50  if  he  will  accept  a  surrender  of  the  lease,  but 
A.,  knowing  that  his  rent  is  safe,  has  refused  the  offer. 

(c)  Unreasonable  Conditions. 

In  dealing  with  the  short  leasehold  system  we  enumerated 
certain  unreasonable  conditions  in  leases  which  are  actually, 
if  not  technically,  contrary  to  public  policy.  These  were  that 
the  lessor’s  agents  should  settle  disputes  ;  that  the  lessor  or 
his  agent  should  have  power  to  alter  covenants  prescribed  in 
a  building  agreement  for  insertion  in  tbe  lease  ;  that  deeds  re¬ 
lating  to  property  should  be  prepared  by  the  lessor’s  solicitor, 
and  that  the  lessor’s  architect  should  be  employed  to  prepare 
plans  and  supervise  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  property. 

Some  of  these  clauses  are  to  be  found  in  tenancy  agreements 
as  well  as  in  leases. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  they  should  be  declared  void 
by  statute  in  all  cases. 
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We  also  think  that  the  Land  Commissioners  should  have 
power  to  declare  void  any  covenant  or  condition  (except  as 
to  rent)  in  a  lease  or  tenancy  which  was  clearly  unreasonable 
or  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

The  circumstances  under  which  leases  and  tenancy  agree¬ 
ments  are  entered  into,  particularly  on  large  estates,  where 
common  forms  are  in  use,  from  which  the  landlord  will  not 
allow  a  departure,  are  such  as  to  prevent  real  freedom  of 
contract  between  the  parties,  and  we  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  give  the  power  we  have  indicated  to  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  would  exercise  it  judicially  and  would  not 
declare  any  clause  void  unless  it  was  clearly  oppressive  or  unjust. 

(i d )  Contracting  out  of  Landlords’  Rates  and  Taxes. 

We  would  especially  refer  to  one  provision  often  found  in 
leases  and  tenancy  agreements,  because  it  is  objectionable 
from  a  public  point  of  view.  That  is,  a  clause  which  puts 
upon  the  lessee  or  tenant  the  obligation  of  paying  all  rates, 
taxes,  assessments,  charges  and  impositions  of  any  kind, 
present  or  future,  charged  or  imposed  upon  the  landlord  in 
respect  of  the  property.  Such  a  clause,  in  our  opinion,  runs 
counter  to  public  policy.  If  Parliament  decides  to  impose 
a  charge  upon  landlords,  it  is  obviously  its  opinion  that  such 
a  charge  can  be  fairly  borne  by  them.  Such  clauses  are  a 
serious  barrier  in  the  way  of  any  reform  of  the  system  of 
rating  and  taxation.  Already  any  attempt  to  throw  upon  the 
tenant  the  burden  of  the  Property  Tax  (Schedule  A  of  the 
Income  Tax)  has  been  declared  void  by  statute. 

While  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  interfere  with 
existing  contracts  by  retrospectively  invalidating  such  a  clause 
at  any  rate  with  regard  to  rates,  we  think  that  all  future 
stipulations  of  this  kind  should  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
statute. 

(e)  Landlords  to  keep  Dwelling  Houses  fit  for  Human 

Habitation. 

Under  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act,  11)09,  it  is  an 
implied  contract  in  the  letting  of  every  dwelling  house  or 
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part  of  a  dwelling-house  under  a  defined  rental,  that  it  is 
at  the  commencement  of  the  holding  in  all  respects  reasonably 
fit  for  human  habitation,  and  that  it  shall  be  so  kept  by  the 
landlord  during  the  holding.  The  rental  named  is,  in  the  case  of 
London,  £40,  in  the  case  of  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 
elsewhere  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  upwards,  £26,  and  m 
other  places,  £16  a  year.  There  is  a  proviso  excluding  the 
operation  of  the  section  where  the  house  is  let  for  not  less 
than  three  years  on  the  terms  that  it  be  put  by  the  lessee  into 
a  condition  reasonably  fit  for  habitation. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Courts  have  shewn  that  the  actual 
effect  of  this  enactment  is  much  less  than  was  generally 
supposed.  It  has  been  held  that  it  does  not  protect  any  one 
beyond  the  tenant  himself.  If,  therefore,  his  wife,  child, 
lodger  or  some  member  of  his  household  is  injured  owing  to 
defects  in  the  premises  which  the  landlord  ought  to  remedy- 
such  as  a  hole  in  the  floor,  or  a  dangerous  staircase— such 
person  cannot  obtain  damages  for  the  injury  sustained. 

We  think  that  these  decisions  should  be  swept  aside,  an  l 
the  wording  of  the  Act  amplified  to  cover  the  case  of  the  wife 
and  children  of.  the  tenant,  and  all  other  inmates  of  and 
lawful  visitors  to  the  house. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  several  of  our  informants 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Acts  on  this  subject  should 
be  extended  to  all  dwelling-houses,  of  whatever  rental.  We 
doubt  whether  so  sweeping  a  change  in  the  law,  which  would 
make  a  repairing  lease  impossible  for  any  dwelling-house,  is 
practicable.  But,  as  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health  and 
the  general  convenience,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  houses  sanitary  and  safe,  we  think  the  obligation 
now  put  upon  the  landlords  with  regard  to  smaller  houses 
should  be  extended  to  the  letting  of  houses  of  whatever  size 
for  terms  of  less  than  three  years,  and  should  apply  to  all 
other  houses  in  default  of  express  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

The  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  the  clause  to  which  we  have  alluded,  gives  a  landlord  the 
rmht  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition 
of  the  house.'  We  recommend  that  this  right  should  be  given 
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in  the  case  of  all  houses  to  which  our  last  recommendation 
applies. 


(/)  Undisclosed  Defects. 

We  have  found  that  considerable  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  tenants  as  to  the  existence  of  defects  in  a  house,  such 
as  defective  roofs,  rotten  timbers  or  floors,  the  existence  of 
which  is  known  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent  but  is  not  disclosed 
by  them.  The  question  of  dry-rot  is  one  which  causes  much 
annoyance.  The  tenant  often  cannot  discover  these  defects 
unless  he  calls  in  a  builder  or  surveyor,  and  he  may,  in  ignorance 
of  them,  enter  into  obligations  to  repair  and  restore  which 
prove  oppressive  and  burdensome.  We  think  that  in  future 
the  landlord  or  his  agent  who  has  knowledge  of  facts  not 
known  to  the  prospective  tenant,  showing  or  tending  to  show 
that  a  dwelling  house  is  not  reasonably  fit  for  human 
habitation,  or  that  the  roof,  main  walls  and  timbers  or 
floors  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  should  be  bound  to  make 
a  full  disclosure  of  them,  and  that  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he 
should  be  liable  in  damages.  These  damages  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  set-off  or  counterclaim  if  damages  for  breach  of 
any  covenant  to  repair  were  claimed. 

((/)  Costs  on  Assignments,  Consents  and  Licences. 

In  dealing  with  leasehold  property,  we  have  referred  to  the 
irritation  and  expense  caused  to  lessees  by  the  demands  for 
payment  made  by  the  lessor’s  solicitors,  agents,  surveyors 
or  architects,  on  receiving  or  acknowledging  notices  of  assign¬ 
ment,  or  on  the  consideration  of  any  plans  of  proposed  improve¬ 
ments,  or  on  obtaining  consents  or  licences  to  assign  or  sub-let, 
or  to  carry  out  alterations  in,  or  to  change  the  user  of  property. 

These  grievances  are  also  felt  in  the  case  of  shorter  leases 
and  tenancies.  The  difficulty  is  not  merely  the  amount  of 
the  fee,  but  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  amount.  We  recognise 
that  some  work  of  this  kind  must  be  done  by  professional 
men  and  must  be  paid  for  by  tenants  or  applicants,  but  we 
think  that  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  f  he  sense  of  uncertainty 
and  to  prevent  illegitimate  exactions  by  prescribing  a  scale 
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of  costs.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners  should  have  power  to  make  such  a  scale  to  be 
binding  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  a  higher  scale  in  those 
involving  extraordinary  work  or  trouble.  Extra  fees  should 
only  be  payable  on  good  cause  shown  and  on  an  express 
application  to  the  Commissioners. 

(h)  Dilapidations. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once,  in  dealing  with  the  short 
leasehold  system,  to  the  hardships  arising  through  the  serving 
of  notices  of  dilapidations.  We  quote  some  further  instances 
of  them  under  shorter  business  tenancies. 


Dilapidations — No  Set-Off  for  Improvements. 

A  business  was  purchased  by  A.  from  B.,  and  included  in  the  con¬ 
tract  was  the  assignment  of  the  remainder  of  a  fifteen  years’  lease  of 
a  shop,  which  had  still  ten  years  to  run.  No  premium  was  paid  for  the 
lease.  The  lease  provided  that  the  premises  should  be  kept  in  repair 
by  B.,  regard  being  had  to  their  condition  at  the  time  of  the  granting 
of  the  lease. 

B.  had  put  in  a  new  shop-front,  new  floor  in  the  shop,  two  new 
staircases,  and  an  extension  of  a  show-room,  at  a  cost  of  £700.  The 
property  was  very  old  and  dilapidated. 

Shortly  after  A.  obtained  the  premises  he  decided  to  sub-let  the  whole 
or  part  of  them  to  C.  C.  made  further  improvements,  at  a  cost  of 
between  £300  and  £400. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  A.  was  called  upon  to  pay  £132  in 
respect  of  dilapidations.  The  claim  was  resisted,  and  finally,  after 
an  arbitration,  A.  was  ordered  to  pay  £110.  His  costs  amounted  to 
a  further  sum  of  £20. 

Although  the  premises  were  left  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
that  in  which  they  had  been  taken,  no  allowance  was  made  in  respect 
of  the  improvements  carried  out.  The  arbitrator  declined  to  take 
these  into  consideration  at  all,  saying  that  “  while  the  owner  was  very 
pleased  to  accept  such  things,  they  could  not  be  set  off  against  his  legal 
claim  for  dilapidations.” 

Claim  for  Dilapidations — Tenant’s  Risks  in  Resisting  Same 
under  Present  Law. 

South  Lambeth.— -In  1897  X.  agreed  to  take  premises  in  Wands¬ 
worth  Road,  at  a  rent  of  £55,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  an  option 
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to  renew  for  a  further  term  of  three  years.  There  was  a  covenant 
“  to  keep  all  the  said  premises  in  a  state  of  repair  and  condition  as 
same  are  now  in.” 

There  was  also  a  covenant  for  entry  (on  reasonable  notice)  to  inspect 
the  premises.  The  latter  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  option 
to  renew  was  exercised  by  X. 

Six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  X.’s  son  offered  to 
become  tenant  at  the  same  rent.  He  was  accepted  by  the  landlord 
as  tenant  as  from  March,  1903. 

In  May,  1903,  a  survey  was  made,  without  notice,  on  behalf  of  the 
landlord,  and  a  schedule  of  dilapidations  was  served  upon  X.,  who 
pointed  out  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  tenant. 

About  this  time  three  other  surveys  were  made  without  notice  to  the 
tenant  in  possession,  and  finally  a  writ  against  X.  was  issued  claiming 
£38.  X.’s  son  was  added  as  a  defendant. 

At  the  County  Court  hearing  the  claim  as  against  the  son  was  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  claim  against  X.  sent  before  an  arbitrator,  who  awarded 
£12  of  the  £38  claimed  by  the  landlord. 

A  bill  of  costs  amounting  to  £51  15s.  was  delivered  to  X.  This  was 
reduced  to  £15  on  taxation.  The  whole  of  the  damages  and  costs 
were  in  fact  paid  by  the  son,  who  states  that  he  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
£100  out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  hardships  com¬ 
plained  of.  We  think,  however,  they  may  be  mitigated  by 
the  adoption  of  some  suggestions  which  we  now  venture  to 
make. 

We  think  that  it  should  be  possible  to  set  off  against  a 
claim  for  dilapidations  the  tenant’s  voluntary  expenditure  on 
improvements  which  have  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding,  and  have  not  decreased  the  value  of  the  landlord’s 
neighbouring  property,  even  in  the  case  of  improvements  made 
before  the  proposed  legislation  takes  effect ;  and  we  think  that 
the  amount  of  this  set-off  should  be  decided  by  the  Land 
Commissioners. 

We  also  think  that  where  it  can  be  shewn  bv  a  tenant,  on 
the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  that  the  building  is  about 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  that  the  landlord  has  not  sustained 
any  actual  loss  through  its  want  of  repair,  a  claim  for  dilapi¬ 
dations  should  not  be  enforceable.  All  claims  in  respect  of 
dilapidations  should  only  be  enforceable  by  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  will  presumably  be  a  body  with  special 
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knowledge  and  ^experience  of  the  administration  of  property, 
and  able  to  deal  with  these  matters  more  effectively,  ex¬ 
peditiously  and  cheaply  than  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law. 

We  would  add  that  in  our  opinion  the  law  as  to  the  keeping 
of  buildings  in  repair  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
It  is  complicated  and  technical,  and,  being  contained  in  many 
hundreds  of  decided  cases,  is  difficult  to  discover  and  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  should  be  codified,  and  the  consolidating  measure 
should  be  followed  immediately  by  an  amending  Bill,  dealing 
with  many  hardships  and  difficulties  now  complained  of,  which 
the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  us  to  particularise. 

(z)  Disputes  Between  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

As  the  Government  propose  to  set  up  Land  Commissioners 
to  deal  with  questions  of  extensions  of  leases,  tenancy  agree¬ 
ments,  structural  alterations  and  restrictive  covenants,  we 
think,  for  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph,  that 
this  body  should  be  the  tribunal  to  decide  all  disputes  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  relation  to  the  tenancy,  or  arising  out 
of  the  lease  or  tenancy  agreement,  other  than  claims  for  rent. 
This  power  would  enable  the  Commissioners  to  deal  with 
forfeitures.  In  setting  up  the  machinery  of  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission  it  will  probably  be  found  desirable  to  delegate  to  Sub¬ 
commissioners  or  District  Commissioners  the  actual  work  of 
dealing  with  these  cases  in  the  first  instance. 

Section  II.— GRIEVANCES  NOT  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE 
RELATION  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT,  AND 
REMEDIES  FOR  THEM. 

(a)  Restrictive  Covenants. 

In  dealing  with  the  leasehold  system  we  called  attention 
to  the  hardships  arising  through  the  unreasonable  enforce¬ 
ment  of  restrictive  covenants.  This  grievance,  however, 
obtains  upon  freehold,  as  wrell  as  upon  leasehold  property. 
Instances  of  covenants  unreasonable  at  the  time  they  were 
entered  into  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  case  of  freeholds, 
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probably  because  in  towns  where  freehold  tenure  prevails  there 
is  usually  so  much » competition  among  landowners,  that  a 
purchaser  need  not  submit  to  restrictions  which  are  unreason¬ 
able  ab  initio.  But  the  character  of  neighbourhoods  changes 
rapidly,  and  a  district  that  was  once  residential  may  often 
become  suitable  for  business  premises.  Small  dwelling-houses 
may  become  suitable  for  shops,  and  larger  residences  for  resi¬ 
dential  flats,  hotels,  or  boarding  houses.  No  doubt,  the  change 
is  frequently  made  'without  any  objection  or  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  entitled  to  enforce  the  covenant ;  but 
the  evidence  we  have  received  shows  clearly  that  in  some 
cases  a  release  from  restrictions  which  are  no  longer  necessary 
to  preserve  the  amenities  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  actually 
impede  its  best  development,  is  only  obtained  on  onerous 
terms. 

A  frequent  case  is  that  of  the  conversion  of  a  dwelling- 
house  into  a  shop,  or  a  private  residence  into  a  boarding 
house ;  or,  more  rarely,  the  transformation  of  large  buildings 
into  residential  flats. 

An  instance  of  a  heavy  payment  made  for  consent  to  the 
conversion  of  a  cottage  into  a  small  shop  is  given  below. 

Restrictive  Covenants — Freehold — Heavy  Payment  for 
Consent  to  Conversion. 

In  1894  a  Company  sold  fifty  freehold  building  sites  in  Northumber¬ 
land  to  X.  for  £19  10s.  per  site.  The  Company  have  disposed  of  the 
whole  of  their  estate,  consisting  of  about  500  building  sites  and  small 
houses  have  been  erected  on  them.  The  end  houses  in  each  street 
except  one  have  been  converted  into  small  shops,  and  payments  received 
by  the  Company  in  consideration  of  this  as  the  conveyances  con¬ 
tained  covenants  to  use  the  buildings  as  private  dwelling-houses  only. 
Recently  X  wished  to  sell  one  of  his  houses — the  end  house — for  con¬ 
version  into  a  small  shop.  The  Company  stipulated  for  £80  and  all 
costs  as  a  consideration  for  their  consent.  As  the  Company  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  whole  of  their  estate,  it  will  be  observed  that  their  only 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  covenant  was  that  it  enabled  them 
to  demand  a  sum  of  money  for  their  consent.  No  pretence  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  present  owners  of  the  other  houses  was  made.  Ultimately,  X 
sold  his  house  for  £320  and  paid  the  Company  £75  including  costs.  The 
sum  exacted  is  nearly  four  times  the  amount  for  which  the  Company 
originally  sold  the  site  of  the  house,  and  they  gave  as  a  reason  for 
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asking  for  it  that  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  has  greatly 
||  increased. 

The  objection  does  not  always  come  from  the  original  owner 
of  the  land,  but  often  from  adjoining  owners,  who  are  entitled 
at  law  to  enforce  the  covenant.  An  instance  of  this,  which 
was  quoted  in  the  Builder  newspaper  a  few  months  ago,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  freehold  land  in  South  Kensington,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  1851  Exhibition.  This  includes  a 
very  large  area,  and  Exhibition  Road,  Cromwell  Road,  Queen  s 
Cate,  and  other  important  roads  run  through  it.  The  sites 
for  the  houses  which  stand  upon  it  were  sold  to  private  owners, 
and  each  conveyance  contained  the  following  covenant : 

That  the  said  ...  his  heirs,  appointees  and  assigns  will  not  exercise 
or  carry  on  or  permit  or  suffer  to  be  exercised  or  carried  on  by  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  upon  any  part  of  the  premises  hereby 
granted  and  released  or  intended  so  to  be  any  trade  or  business  what¬ 
soever,  but  will  keep  and  use  the  same  premises  as  and  for  a  private 
dwelling  house  only,  and  shall  not  wittingly  or  willingly  do  01  suffer 
to  be  done  on  the  same  premises  or  any  part  thereof  any  act  or  thing 
which  may  grow  to  the  annoyance,  damage  or  disturbance  of  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  be  or  become  the  owner,  tenant  or  recipient 
of  any  part  of  the  hereditaments  and  premises  at  Kensington  aforesaid 
now  or  late  belonging  to  the  said  Exhibition  Commissioners. 

The  Builder  states  that  many  of  the  owners  of  these  sites 
wish  to  give  up  their  houses  and  to  sell  them  for  conversion 
into  flats  or  hotels ;  but  they  are  advised  that  this  would  be 
a  breach  of  the  covenant  which  might  render  them  liable  to 
actions  from  all  the  adjoining  owners.  It  is  stated  that  the 
expenditure  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  these  houses 
would  be  almost  double  the  cost  of  the  original  building,  and 
the  release  of  the  covenants  would  lead  to  a  great  budding 
development. 

The  Lord  Chancellor’s  Real  Property  Bill,  following  the 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Law  Society,  proposes  by 
Clause  53  to  enact  as  follows  : 
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The  Court  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time,  on  the  application 
of  any  person  interested  in  any  land  affected  by  any  restriction  arising 
under  covenant  or  otherwise  as  to  the  user  thereof  or  the  building 
thereon,  by  order  wholly  or  partially  to  discharge  or  modify  any  such 
restriction  upon  being  satisfied  : 

(a)  That  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  character  of  the  property 
or  the  neighbourhood  or  other  circumstances  of  the  case  which 
the  Court  may  deem  material,  the  restriction  ought  to  be  deemed 
obsolete,  or  that  the  continued  existence  thereof,  either  with  or 
without  modification,  would  impede  the  reasonable  user  of  the 
land  without  securing  practical  benefits  to  other  persons  ;  or 

(£>)  That  the  persons  of  full  age  and  capacity  for  the  time  being 
interested  in  enforcing  the  restriction,  whether  in  respect  of 
estates  in  fee  simple  or  any  lesser  estate  or  interest  in  the  property 
to  which  the  benefit  of  the  restriction  is  annexed,  have  agreed, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  the  same  being  discharged 
or  modified,  or  that  the  proposed  discharge  or  modification  will 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  substantially  injure  the  persons 
interested  in  enforcing  the  restriction. 

While  considering  this  provision  a  most  useful  one,  we 
suggest  that  the  tribunal  to  give  effect  to  it  should  be  the 
Land  Commissioners,  with  whose  duties  it  will  be  clearly 
cognate.  We  think,  further,  that  these  questions  are  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Town  Planning,  that  the  Local 
Authority  should  have  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  them,  and 
we  therefore  recommend  that  it  should  have  a  locus  standi 
upon  every  application  of  this  kind,  and  previous  notice  of  it. 
Neighbouring  owners  should  also  have  a  similar  right. 

Moreover,  we  have  had  frequent  complaints  that  ground 
landlords  and  others,  in  whom  the  rights  of  enforcing  restric¬ 
tions  necessary  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  a  neighbourhood 
are  now  vested,  often  refuse  or  neglect  to  exercise  them,  with 
the  result  that  damage  is  done  with  impunity  to  other  prop¬ 
erty  owners  and  their  tenants,  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  neighbourhood.  We,  therefore,  think  that  not  merely 
neighbouring  owners,  but  also  in  addition  the  Local  Authority, 
should  have  power  to  apply  to  the  Land  Commissioners  to 
enforce  restrictions  and  provisions  of  this  nature.  Such  a 
function  is  cognate  with  other  duties  already  imposed  upon 
them,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  chiefly  look  in  future 
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to  carry  out  functions  of  this  sort,  which  have  hitherto  been 
discharged  solely  by  ground  landlords  and  other  private 
individuals.  We  think,  however,  that  similar  rights  should 
be  given  to  neighbouring  owners  in  this  case  also.  In  all  cases 
of  this  kind  the  Land  Commissioners  should  obviously  have 
the  right  to  award  costs. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  recommendations  we  have  made 
under  this  heading,  we  believe  that  the  vesting  in  an  impartial 
tribunal  of  the  power  to  enforce  or  to  abrogate  restrictive 
covenants  would,  in  itself,  put  a  stop  to  the  exactions  which 
are  so  frequently  practised  under  the  existing  law,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  make  it  easier  and  less  costly  both  for 
property  owners  and  the  local  authority  to  protect  legitimate 
interests  and  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  a  neighbourhood. 

( b )  Easements. 

We  have  received  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  which 
shows  how  the  existence  of  easements,  particularly  the  ease¬ 
ment  of  ancient  lights,  prevents  the  development  of  property. 
In  many  cases  the  utility  of  the  easement  to  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  is  nil.  In  others  it  is  small,  and  could 
easily  be  compensated  for  by  a  small  money  payment,  which 
the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  who  wishes  to  rebuild 
would  readily  give.  Consent,  however,  is  refused  in  order  to 
extort  unreasonable  money  payments  and  exorbitant  pro¬ 
fessional  charges.  Even  where  the  latter  are  not  excessive,  the 
mere  fact  that  they  have  to  be  paid  by  an  owner  who  wishes 
to  improve  the  property  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship. 

The  grievance  has  been  somewhat  mitigated  since  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial 
Stores,  Ltd.  (1904)  A.C.  179,  which  altered  what  was  understood 
to  be  the  law  in  a  direction  favourable  to  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement ;  but  it  is  clear  that  rights  of  light  are  still 
used  illegitimately  as  a  means  of  imposing  exactions  and 
restrictions  upon  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  property, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  serious  obstacle  to  good 
urban  development. 
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Mutilation  or  Improvement  Scheme. 

New  premises  to  cost  over  £30,000  were  being  built.  As  planned, 
the  building  was  to  be  two  storeys  higher  than  the  adjoining  buildings. 
The  owners  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  possessed  of  certain  rights 
of  light,  and  refused  to  agree  to  the  plans  of  the  new  building  unless 
£5,000  were  paid  for  their  right  to  light. 

In  consequence  the  plans  were  altered,  cutting  out  a  large  section 
of  the  new  building.  A  few  years  later  the  adjoining  premises  were 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  the'  new  buildings  being  so  planned  that  the 
ancient  lights  were  abandoned. 


Heavy  Payment  by  Lessee  to  Avoid  the  Cost  and  Delay  of 

Proceedings. 

London  (Eastern  Suburb). — In  1899,  A.,  a  lessee  who  was  rebuilding 
his  business  premises,  was  informed  by  B.,  the  lessee  of  adjoining 
premises  that  the  effect  of  rebuilding  would  be  to  lessen  the  light  and 
air  obtainable  through  a  small  window. 

The  window  was  chiefly  of  value  for  ventilation,  but  other  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  were  available.  Acting  under  advice,  B.  asked 
£700  in  respect  of  the  diminution  of  light  and  air. 

B.  himself  was  negotiating  a  new  lease  from  C.,  who  was  also  A. ’a 
lessor.  C.,  as  a  condition  upon  which  a  new  lease  would  be  granted, 
stipulated  for  the  transfer  to  himself  of  any  claim  which  B.  might  have 
against  A. 

Finally,  as  A.  desired  to  go  on  with  his  building  at  once,  and  was 
unwilling  to  incur  the  cost  and  delay  of  proceedings,  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  payment  by  A.  to  G.  of  the  exorbitant  sum  of  £400. 

Light  and  Air — Demand  for  Compensation  Depresses  Selling 

Price. 

Z.  owned  a  plot  of  land,  which  Y.  desired  to  buy  in  order  to  erect  a 
large  warehouse.  Immediately  opposite  the  plot  are  two  buildings, 
A.  and  B.  The  width  of  the  street  is  54  feet.  A.  is  a  building  used  for 
public  purposes,  and  B.  is  a  large  modern  warehouse. 

Y.  communicated  with  the  owners  of  A.  and  was  informed  that, 
provided  the  building  he  erected  did  not  exceed  60  feet  in  height,  no 
objection  would  be  made.  The  owners  of  B.,  however,  suggested  that 
their  right  of  light  over  the  whole  of  their  frontage  should  be  redeemed 
by  a  payment  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  of  their  build¬ 
ing,  a  sum  which  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds.  In  view  of 
the  consent  in  the  case  of  building  A.,  the  demand  in  the  case  of  B. 
seems  unreasonable. 

Y.  decided  to  make  no  payment,  but  to  cut  down  his  building  to 
54  feet,  the  width  of  the  street. 
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As  he  could  not  erect  the  building  originally  planned,  Y.  offered  less 
for  the  plot  and,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  owners  of  B.,  Z.  has 
been  obliged  to  accept  a  price  for  his  land  one-seventh  less  than  Y. 
would  have  paid  for  it  if  the  owners  of  B.  had  not  threatened  proceed¬ 
ings. 

In  addition,  Y.  has  to  put  up  with  a  building  less  convenient  for  his 
purpose,  and  of  course,  the  town  will  obtain  a  smaller  amount  in  rates. 

Power  to  Commissioners  to  Extinguish  Easements. 

We  recommend  that  the  Land  Commissioners  should  he 
empowered  to  extinguish,  with  compensation,  easements  which 
prevent  the  reasonable  improvement  of  property,  and  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  which  would  not  cause  undue  detriment  to  the  person 
entitled  to  the  easement. 

(c)  Street-making  Charges. 

On  some  estates,  when  plots  of  undeveloped  or  partially 
developed  land  are  sold  or  leased  for  building,  it  is  customary 
for  the  vendor  or  lessor  to  insert  in  the  conveyance,  lease  or 
agreement  for  a  lease,  a  covenant  by  the  purchaser  or  lessee 
to  pay  the  cost  of  making  and  maintaining  roads  and  sewers. 
Such  a  clause  is  in  itself  reasonable  and  legitimate,  but  in 
certain  cases  it  is  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  such 
costs  and  their  apportionment  between  the  different  parties 
liable  shall  be  decided  by  the  vendor’s  or  lessor’s  agent,  whose 
determination  is  to  be  absolute  and  final.  Many  complaints  are 
made  as  to  the  way  in  which  some  agents  exercise  their  powers 
in  this  respect,  and  without  saying  for  a  moment  that  all  these 
complaints  are  justified,  we  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed 
that  to  vest  in  the  agent  of  one  party  to  a  contract  the  power 
of  deciding  without  question  or  appeal  important  issues  which 
may  arise  between  his  principal  and  the  other  party  is  highly 
objectionable  and  may  lead  to  great  abuses.  It  is  obvious 
that  where  such  a  clause  is  imposed  on  a  large  estate  the 
purchaser  or  lessee  is,  as  a  rule,  bound  to  agree  to  it  or  lose 
the  land  he  wishes  to  acquire. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  any  provision  in  a  conveyance 
or  lease  that  sums  payable  by  the  purchaser  or  lessee  to  the 
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vendor  or  lessor  should  be  left  to  be  ascertained  by  the  latter 
or  by  his  agent  should  be  void. 

Where  such  a  provision  was  contained  in  any  conveyance 
or  lease  made  before -the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
the  determination  of  the  amount  might  be  left  to  the  Judicial 
Land  Commissioners. 

(, d )  Building  Materials  Passing  to  Landowner. 

We  have  received  many  complaints  from  builders’  merchants 
as  to  the  clause,  frequently  inserted  in  building  agreements 
and  leases,  and  in  agreements  for  the  sale  of  land,  providing 
that  all  building  materials,  plant,  and  other  articles  brought  on 
to  the  land  shall  immediately  vest  in  and  become  the  property 
of  the  vendor  or  lessor.  Such  materials  are  frequently,  indeed 
usually,  supplied  on  credit,  and  builders’  merchants  and  similar 
tradesmen  feel  it  a  great  hardship  that  in  the  event  of  the 
builder’s  bankruptcy,  or  in  the  event  of  a  vendor  or  lessor 
taking  possession  of  the  work,  goods  supplied  by  them  which 
have  not  been  paid  for  should  pass  to  a  stranger.  The 
question  is  one  which  not  only  affects  the  person  who  supplies 
the  material,  but  the  builder’s  other  creditors.  The  Inspector 
General  in  Bankruptcy  has  more  than  once  in  his  Reports 
called  attention  to  the  unfairness  of  this  provision ;  and 
various  remedies  for  the  evil  have  been  proposed,  some  of 
which  are  in  our  opinion,  too  drastic.  In  some  American 
States  there  are  clauses  giving  an  unpaid  vendor  of  building 
materials  a  lien  on  part  of  the  value  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  being  used,  and  this  remedy  has  been  proposed  to  us 
for  adoption.  We  think  that  such  a  provision  would  go  too  far. 
It  would  impose  undesirable  obligations  on  vendors  and  lessors, 
and  particularly  on  mortgagees,  who  generally  find  that  on 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  builder  they  are  losers  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  having  an  unfinished  building  thrown  on  their  hands. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  meet  the  grievance  of  other  creditors 
of  the  builder. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  agreements  of  this  kind 
should  be  registered  as  Bills  of  Sale.  But,  in  view  of  the  way 
in  which  Bills  of  Sale  are  regarded  in  the  commercial  world, 
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wo  fear  that  the  result  of  such  a  provision  would  be  to  prevent 
small  but  enterprising  builders  from  getting  legitimate  credit. 
We  think  that  any  remedy  for  the  grievance  should  give  due 
consideration  to  the  claims  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  builder. 
Again,  where  building  material  is  actually  worked  into  the 
building,  it  would  we  think,  be  inconvenient  to  separate 
its  ownership  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  structure,  or  to  give 
any  lien  over  the  structure  in  respect  of  it  to  an  unpaid  vendor 
of  materials. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  invalidation  by  law  of  any 
stipulation  in  building  leases  or  agreements,  or  in  agreements 
for  the  sale  of  land,  that  building  materials,  plant,  and  other 
articles  brought  on  to  the  land,  but  not  actually  permanently 
affixed  to  it,  should  vest  in  the  vendor  or  lessor. 


(e)  The  Law  of  Primogeniture. 

,  For  reasons  mentioned  in  our  preface  we  have  not 
dealt  with  reforms  in  the  law  of  conveyancing  and  real  pro- 
pertv  generally.  There  is,  however,  one  matter  in  respect 
of  which  we  have  received  so  many  complaints  that  we  feel 
constrained  to  notice  it,  particularly  as  we  anticipate  no  great 
objection  to  the  recommendation  we  propose  to  make.  It 
relates  to  the  devolution  of  real  property  on  the  death  of  an 
owner  intestate.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship  that  where  a 
man  dies  without  a  will  his  real  estate  should  go  to  the  heir  at 
law,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  next-of-kin.  The  rights 
of  the  widow  have  already  been  partially  recognised  by  the 
legislature,  but  as  personal  property,  including  leaseholds, 
passes  on  intestacy  to  the  next-of-kin,  and  as  the  distinction 
between  realty  and  personalty  is  so  purely  technical,  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  rule  of  succession  should  be  the  same  for 
both.  The  grievance  is  not  much  felt  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  who  generally,  though  not  invariably,  make  their  wills. 
But  the  amount  of  intestacy  among  smaller  property  owners 
is  considerable,  and  the  hardship  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
unfair  devolution  of  the  estate  is  not  felt  the  less  acutely 
because  that  estate  is  small. 
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Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  concrete 
instance  of  the  hardship  occasioned  by  the  existing  law.  A., 
the  father  of  eleven  children,  invested  £2,000  in  the  purchase 
of  some  freehold  house;,  p  operty,  and  died  intestate,  leaving, 
in  addition  to  this  real  property,  personalty  worth  £200.  The 
eldest  son  thereupon  took  the  whole  of  the  realty  and  one 
eleventh  share  of  the  personalty,  £2,018  in  all.  The  other  ten 
children,  three  of  whom  were  too  young  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  divided  the  remaining  £182  between  them. 

We  recommend  that  on  the  death  of  the  owner  intestate  the 
beneficial  interest  in  land  and  buildings  of  all  tenures  should 
pass  to  the  next-of-Jcin  in  the  same  way  as  if  such  land  and 
buildings  were  personal  property. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

(1)  Copyhold  is  an  inconvenient  and  irritating  form  of 
tenure  which  has  long  since  outgrown  its  usefulness.  It 
should  therefore  be  abolished  immediately,  with  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  lord  and  the  steward  of  the  manor.  The  provisions 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Real  Property  Bill  of  last  session 
should  be  adopted,  with  certain  modifications  set  out  in  our 
recommendations. 

(2)  The  short  leasehold  system,  (leases  for  over  twenty-one 
but  not  more  than  ninety-nine  years)  in  its  present  form, 
gives  rise  to  intolerable  grievances  on  the  part  of  leaseholders 
and  has  a  highly  prejudicial  effect  on  business  enterprise  and 
on  urban  development. 

(3)  The  right  of  the  lessor  to  appropriate  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  without  compensation,  buildings  which  the  lessee  has 
put  on  the  land,  and  often,  in  actual  practice,  the  business 
goodwill  he  may  have  created,  leads  to  unjust  confiscation  and 
unwarrantable  exactions,  and  discourages  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise. 

(4)  The  lessor’s  right  to  control  structural  alterations  and 
changes  in  the  use  of  property  enables  him,  either  to  prevent 
changes  which  are  called  for  by  the  constantly  varying  needs 
of  a  town,  or  to  make  them  the  subject  of  exactions  in  the 
shape  of  an  increased  rent  or  a  fine,  or  both. 

(5)  The  right  of  the  lessor  to  veto  assignments  and  sub¬ 
letting  gives  him  a  further  opportunity,  which  he  not  infre¬ 
quently  uses,  of  making  unfair  demands  on  the  lessee. 

(6)  The  necessity  of  having  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
original,  and  often  also  of  intermediate  lessors,  to  alterations, 
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to  changes  in  use,  and  to  assignments  and  sub-letting  compels 
lessees  to  pay  charges  to  lessors’  agents,  solicitors  or  surveyors, 
which  are  occasionally  excessive  and  always  burdensome  and 
irritating. 

(7)  The  covenants  and  conditions  imposed  in  leases  are 
often  unreasonable  and  the  lessee  has  usually  no  real  freedom 
to  refuse  to  agree  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  obviously 
opposed  to  public  policy.  - 

(8)  The  difficulty  which  the  lessee  often  finds  in  ascertaining 
whether  and  on  what  terms  he  can  obtain  a  renewal  of  his 
lease  depresses  his  energies  and  sterilizes  his  enterprise. 

(9)  The  system  leads  to  deplorable  structural  deterioration 
towards  the  close  of  the  lease  and  puts  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  public  and  private  improvements,  and  particularly  of 
the  abolition  of  slums. 

(10)  The  tendency  of  the  system,  owing  to  exactions  suffered 
by  the  lessee  and  the  extra  cost  of  finance  under  it,  is  to 
increase  the  rent  paid  by  the  actual  occupier. 

(11)  Leasehold  enfranchisement  is  not  the  most  satisfactory 
remedy  for  the  majority  of  leaseholders  and  from  a  public 
point  of  view  there  are  serious  objections  to  it.  These  objec¬ 
tions  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  places  of  worship  and  land 
and  buildings  leased  to  local  authorities. 

(12)  Compensation  for  improvements,  loss  of  goodwill, 
and  the  cost  of  enforced  removal  is  not  a  sufficient  remedy 
under  normal  circumstances. 

(13)  Leaseholders  under  the  short  leasehold  system  should 
have  security  of  tenure,  conditioned  only  by  the  paramount 
consideration  that  public  and  private  improvement  must  not 
thereby  be  prevented  or  checked. 

(14)  In  cases  where,  in  the  public  interest,  continuity  of 
tenure  is  undesirable,  the  lessee  should  be  compensated  for 
the  unexhausted  value  of  suitable  buildings  erected,  and  other 
suitable  improvements  made  by  him,  and,  in  the  case  of 
business  premises  also  for  loss  of  goodwill,  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  fixtures  and  the  cost  of  enforced  removal. 
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(15)  The  power  to  veto  improvements,  alterations  in  user 
and  assignments  or  sub-leases  should  no  longer  be  an  absolute 
one,  exercisable  in  the  lessor’s  sole  and  uncontrolled  discretion, 
but  should  be  subject  to  review  by  an  impartial  tribunal. 

(16)  The  existing  legal  right  of  lessors  to  a  reversionary 
interest  in  buildings  erected  before  the  suggested  legislation 
comes  into  force,  must  be  respected. 

(17)  A  judicial  tribunal  to  settle  disputes  between  owners 
and  lessees  is  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  national  organisa¬ 
tion,  however  the  question  of  landownership  is  ultimately 
settled. 

(18)  Leases  for  lives  produce  all  the  evils  of  ordinary  short 
leaseholds  in  an  intensified  degree  and  no  voice  is  raised  in  their 
defence.  Their  creation  in  future  should  be  prohibited  (with 
certain  exceptions),  and  existing  lessees  for  lives  should  have 
the  same  remedies  as  short  leaseholders. 

(19)  Long  leaseholds  (over  ninety-nine  years)  are  much 
less  objectionable  in  actual  practice,  but  the  remedies  given 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  leaseholds  should  be  extended  to  them. 

(20)  Long  and  short  leaseholders  and  freeholders  subject 
to  fee  farm  or  chief  rents,  should,  on  the  division  of  the  property, 
be  able  to  have  their  rent  apportioned  on  equitable  terms. 

(21)  Tenants  of  residential  property  for  shorter  periods 
than  twenty-one  years  do  not  require  security  of  tenure  or 
compensation  for  improvements. 

(22)  The  grievances  of  tenants  of  business  premises  for 
periods  of  less  than  twenty-one  years  are  similar  in  nature 
to  those  of  the  short  leaseholder,  and  their  effect  on  enterprise 
and  on  urban  development  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same. 
The  remedies  for  these  grievances  should  be  similar  also. 

(23)  There  are  many  other  respects  in  which  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  now  inflicts  hardship  on  the  latter.  The 
nature  of  these  grievances  will  shortly  be  seen  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  we  make  for  their  removal. 

(24)  Many  hardships  occur  with  regard  to  property  under 
all  forms  of  tenure  through  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
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modification  of  restrictive  covenants.  The  rigidity  of  the 
existing  law  in  this  respect  has  evil  results  which  affect 
persons  other  than  the  owner  of  the  particular  property. 

(25)  The  question  of  the  use  to  which  land  and  buildings 
should  be  put  is  one  which  concerns  the  local  community  as 
a  whole,  and  local  authorities  should  have  more  extensive 
rights  of  intervention  with  regard  to  it. 

(26)  The  existence  of  easements,  particularly  that  of  ancient 
lights,  often  prevents  the  proper  development  of  property. 
Power  should  be  given  to  some  independent  tribunal  to  extin¬ 
guish  them  on  good  cause  shown,  with  equitable  compensation 
to  any  person  injured  by  their  extinction. 

(27)  On  some  building  estates,  the  ascertainment  of  the 
cost  of  making  and  maintaining  streets,  roads  and  sewers 
is  left  to  the  vendor’s  or  lessor’s  agent  without  any  right  being 
given  to  the  purchaser  or  lessee  to  appeal  against  his  decision. 
This  practice  is  contrary  to  public  policy  and  occasions  con¬ 
siderable  hardship. 

(28)  Building  agreements  and  leases  and  agreements  for 
the  sale  of  land  frequently  contain  clauses  providing  that 
all  building  materials,  plant  and  other  articles  brought  on 
tiie  land  shall  immediately  become  the  property  of  the  lessor 
or  vendor.  These  clauses  often  occasion  serious  loss  to 
builders’  merchants,  and  are  unjust  to  creditors. 

(29)  The  law  of  primogeniture,  under  which,  when  a  man 
dies  without  having  made  a  will,  his  real  property  passes 
to  his  heir-at-law  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  children  or 
next-of-kin,  has  no  foundation  in  natural  justice,  and  often 
occasions  great  hardship. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  * 


Section  I. — COPYHOLDS. 

The  Provisions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  should  we  think 
be  passed  into  law  with  the  following  amendments 

(1)  The  compensation  awarded- to  the  steward  of  the 
manor  on  enfranchisement  should  be  paid  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  and  the  copyholder  in  equal  shares. 

(2)  The  lord’s  right  of  es  heat  on  failure  of  heirs  should 
be  abolished. 

(3)  The  ord’s  right  of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  fowl¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise  taking  game,  fish  or  fowl,  on  the  copy- 
hold  property,  should,  on  enfranchisement,  be  abolished. 

(4)  The  compensation  payable  in  respect  of  mining 
rights  should  be  assessed  by  the  Land  Commissioners 
(see  p.  359). 

Section  II.— PROHIBITION  OF  FUTURE  LEASES  FOR 

LIVES. 

Any  future  grant  of  a  lease  for  lives,  other  than  that  of  the 
lessee,  should,  speaking  generally,  be  prohibited,  but  this 
prohibition  may  require  some  modification  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  family  relationships  (see  pp.  441-442). 


*  The  recommendations  relating  to  Security  of  Tenure  and  Com¬ 
pensation  do  not  apply  to  Agricultural  tenancies,  which  have  already 
been  fully  dealt  with  in  our  earlier  volume. 
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Section  III.  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  FUTURE 
LEASES  FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 

(«).  .Security  of  Tenure. 

All  future  leases  (other  than  mining  leases)  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years  should  confer  upon  the  lessee  the  right  to 
security  of  tenure,  except  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
below,  and  in  these  excepted  cases  the  lessee  should  be  entitled 
to  payment  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  buildings  erected 
or  other  improvements  made  by  him. 

The  lessee  should  have  the  right,  on  application  at  such 
times  and  under  such  circumstances  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease  as  the  Land  Commissioners  might  prescribe  or  allow, 
to  a  renewal  or  extension  of  the  lease,  for  such  term,  at  such 
rent  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Commissioners  considered 
reasonable 

In  fixing  the  rent  payable  the  Commissioners  should  not 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  any  buildings  erected  or 
other  improvement  made  by  the  lessee.  With  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  land  during  the  remainder  of  the  existing  term, 
they  should  regard  that  as  fixed  by  the  current  lease,  but  they 
would  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  during  the 
extension  of  the  term.  After  taking  all  these  elements  into 
consideration,  they  would  determine  the  proper  rent  to  be  paid, 
probably,  in  most  cases,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  rent  being 
made  payable  at  once. 

It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  give  the  lessee  the  option 
of  refusing  the  terms  offered  by  the  Commissioners,  but 
in  that  case  he  should  be  made  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
application. 

To  protect  the  lessor  in  such  an  event,  and  also  to  penalise 
unreasonable  applications,  it  might  be  necessary  to  prescribe 
for  a  small  preliminary  deposit  by  the  lessee  on  his  making  the 
application. 

Exceptions  to  Right  of  Security  of  Tenure. 

The  Commissioners  should  not  be  bound  to  renew  or  extend 
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the  lease  if  they  were  satisfied  by  the  lessor  or  the  local 
authority  : 

(a)  That  the  property  was  required  at  an  early  date 
by  a  public  authority  or  some  other  body  with  com¬ 
pulsory  powers  of  acquisition. 

(b)  That  the  lessor  required  possession  of  the  property 
in  older  to  carry  out  some  scheme  of  reconstruction  or 
improvement  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

(c)  lhat  the  lessor  desired  to  put  the  property  to  some 
use  higher  than  that  to  which  it  was  being  put,  or 
about  to  be  put,  by  the  lessee. 

It  should  also  be  possible  for  the  Commissioners  to  grant 
the  extended  term  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  should 
cease  if  the  property  were  afterwards  required  by  a  public 
authority  ( see  pp.  420-7,  429-30). 


{b)  Compensation  for  Improvements,  Goodwill,  Trade  Fixtures, 
and  Cost  of  Removal. 

^  In  the  excepted  cases  the  lessee  should  be  entitled  (if  the 
Commissioners  declined  to  renew  or  extend  the  term  of  the 
lease)  to  compensation  : — 

(а)  For  the  unexhausted  value  of  any  buildings  erected 
or  other  improvements  made  by  him  which  were  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  holding  and  had  added  to  its 
letting  value,  deduction  being  made  in  respect  of  any 
diminution  in  the  letting  value  of  any  other  property  of 
the  lessor  due  to  the  improvement. 

Improvements  made  by  the  lessee  should  include  those 
made  by  his  predecessors  in  title,  for  which  they  had  not 
already  received  compensation. 

(б)  If  the  premises  were  being  used  for  the  purposes 
of  any  business  or  profession,  for  any  loss  of  goodwill, 
or  any  depreciation  in  trade  fixtures,  which  the  lessee 
or  his  tenants  would  sustain  through  their  enforced 
removal  from  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  existing  term, 
and  for  the  expenses  of  such  removal  (see  pp.  421,  4.30-1 ) 
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(c)  Enfranchisement  of  Leasehold  Places  of  Worship^ 

All  future  leases  to  religious  bodies  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  land  for  the  erection  of  places  of  worship  and  schools, 
or  of  land  with  such  buildings  already  upon  it,  should  confer 
on  the  lessee  the  right  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  subject  to  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  the  lessor  to  be  fixed  by  the  Land 
Commissioners,  who  should  apply  the  same  principles  in  dealing 
with  the  interests  of  the  various  parties  as  have  been  indicated 
above  with  regard  to  extension  of  leases  ( see  pp.  418,  432). 

(d)  Enfranchisement  of  Land  and  Buildings  Leased  to  Local 

Authorities. 

Local  authorities  should  have  a  similar  right  to  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  any  land  or  buildings  held  by  them  on 
leasehold  tenure  (see  pp.  418,  432). 

Section  IV.— PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  FUTURE  LEASES 
AND  TENANCIES  OF  WHATEVER  LENGTH. 

(a)  Condition  as  to  Keeping  Dwelling-Houses  fit  for  Human 

Habitation. 

It  should  be  an  implied  contract,  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  the  future  letting  of  every 
dwelling-house  or  part  of  a  dwelling-house  that  it  was  at 
that  time  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  would  be 
so  kept  by  the  landlord  during  the  tenancy. 

In  all  cases  of  future  tenancies  for  less  than  three  years, 
this  obligation  should  attach  to  the  landlord,  notwithstanding 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  as  it  now  does  under  the 
Housing  Acts  to  the  letting  of  houses  below  a  certain  rental. 

The  obligation  should  be  defined  in  such  terms  as  to  protect 
not  merely  the  tenant,  but  his  wife  and  family,  and  all  other 
inmates  of  and  lawful  visitors  to  the  house. 

The  right  of  entry  given  by  Section  15  (2)  of  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act,  1909,  should  be  extended  to  all 
dwelling-houses  to  which  the  above  recommendations  apply 
(see  pp.  468,  470). 
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(b)  Undisclosed  Defects. 

Every  landlord,  or  his  agent  or  other  person  acting  on  his 
behalf,  who  in  future  let  or  attempted  to  let  premises  as  a 
dwelling-house  should  be  placed  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
disclose  any  fact  not  known  to  the  intending  tenant,  of  which 
he  had  knowledge,  showing  or  tending  to  show  that  the 
premises  were  not  reasonably  fit  for  human  occupation,  or 
that  the  roof,  main  walls  and  timbers  or  floors  were  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair  (see  p.  470). 

(c)  Assignments. 

It  should  be  made  a  statutory  incident  of  future  leases  or 
tenancy  agreements  that  the  lessee  should  have  the  right 
to  assign,  after  giving  due  notice  and  reasonable  information 
to  the  landlord,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  obtain 
an  order  from  the  Land  Commissioners  prohibiting  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  person  who  was  unsatisfactory  or  impecunious. 
The  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  award  costs  in  such 
cases  according  to  the  circumstances.  Where  the  assignment 
was  consented  to  by  the  landlord  or  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  the  landlord’s  rights  against  the  original  tenant 
for  or  in  respect  of  future  breaches  of  covenant  should  cease 
(see  pp  465-6). 

(d)  Clauses  making  Landlords’  Rates  and  Taxes  Payable  by 

Tenant. 

Any  provision  in  a  future  lease  or  tenancy  agreement  that 
any  existing  or  future  rate,  tax,  charge  or  other  imposition 
chargeable  against  the  landlord  in  respect  of  the  premises,  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  tenant,  should  be  absolutely  void  and  unenforce¬ 
able  in  law  (see  p.  468). 

Section  V.— PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  EXISTING 
LEASES  FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 

(a)  Security  of  Tenure,  Compensation,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  existing  leases  (other  than  mining  leases) 
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originally  created  for  more  than  twenty-one  years  or  for  a 
life  or  lives,  the  lessee  should  have  the  same  right  of  security 
of  tenure  or  compensation  for  improvements,  fixtures,  goodwill 
and  costs  of  removal  as  are  recommended  above  in  the  case  of 
future  leases  with  the  following  modifications  : 

(a)  In  fixing  the  rent  to  be  charged  on  renewal  or 
extension  the  Commissioners  should  have  regard  to  the 
reversionary  interest  which  the  lessor  at  present  has 
in  any  buildings  erected  or  improvements  made  (other 
than  improvements  necessary  to  put  the  premises  into 
a  proper  sanitary  condition)  by  the  lessee  or  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  title  before  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  lessor  would  thus  be  entitled  to  a  rent 
which  treated  old  improvements  other  than  necessary 
sanitary  improvements  as  belonging  to  him. 

( b )  No  addition  to  the  rent  which  would  otherwise 
be  payable  should  be  allowed  in  respect  of  improvements 
made  by  the  lessee  or  his  predecessors  necessary  to  put 
the  premises  into  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  or  in 
respect  of  any  buildings  erected  or  other  improvements 
made  by  the  lessee  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

(c)  Improvements  in  which  the  lessors  were  held  to 
have  a  reversionary  interest  should  not  be  the  subject  of 
compensation  to  the  lessee  in  case  the  Commissioners 
refused  to  renew  or  extend  the  lease  ( see  pp.  424-7). 

( b )  Enfranchisement  of  Places  of  Worship  and  Schools, 
and  Land  and  Buildings  Leased  to  Local  Authorities. 

(d)  The  right  of  enfranchisement  on  terms  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Land  Commissioners,  applying  the  same  principles 
as  are  set  out  in  the  preceding  recommendation,  should  be 
given  to  religious  bodies  holding  under  existing  leases  for 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  places  of  worship,  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions,  and  to  Local 
Authorities  in  respect  of  land  and  buildings  leased  by 
them  (see  pp.  418-432). 
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Section  VI.— PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  EXISTING 
LEASES  AND  TENANCIES  OF  WHATEVER  LENGTH. 

Assignments. 

An  existing  tenant  or  lessee  who  was  unreasonably  refused 
permission  to  assign  or  sublet  should  have  the  right  of  applying 
to  the  Land  Commissioners  for  their  sanction  to  the  assign* 
ment  or  sub-lease,  which  they  should  be  empowered  to  give 
if  satisfied  that  the  proposed  assignee  was  a  responsible  and 
respectable  person  (see  pp.  465-6). 


Section  VII. — PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  BOTH  EXIST¬ 
ING  AND  FUTURE  LEASES  AND  TENANCIES  OF 
WHATEVER  LENGTH. 

(")  Structural  Alterations. 

Before  making  any  erection  or  other  structural  improvement 
which  might  become  the  subject  of  compensation,  the  tenant, 
whether  under  an  existing  or  a  future  lease  or  tenancy,  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  to  the  landlord,  who 
should  have  the  option  of  carrying  out  the  suggested  improve- 
ment  himself  and  adding  a  fair  percentage  on  the  cost  (to 
be  fixed,  if  necessary,  by  the  Commissioners)  to  the  amount 
of  the  rent.  If  the  landlord  required  it,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  make  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Commissioners,  who  should  have  power  to 
sanction  it.  The  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  would  not 
necessarily  conclude  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation 
for  it  at  the  determination  of  the  lease  or  tenancy,  for  its  value 
might  then  be  exhausted,  or  it  might  then  be  no  longer  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  holding.  But  it  would  enable  the 
tenant  to  make  the  improvement  in  spite  of  the  landlord’s 
objection.  Costs  on  these  applications  should  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners  (see  pp.  432-3). 
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( b )  Dilapidations. 

Any  tenant  against  whom  a  claim  for  dilapidations  was 
made  should  have  theuight  to  set  off  against  any  sum  awarded 
the  unexhausted  value  of  any  building  erected  or  improvement 
made  by  him  voluntarily,  which  has  added  to  the  letting  value 
of  the  holding,  and  has  not  decreased  the  value  of  the  land¬ 
lord’s  neighbouring  property. 

Claims  for  dilapidations  should  not  be  enforceable  where 
the  building  was  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  landlord 
had  sustained  no  actual  loss  through  its  want  of  repair. 

The  law  as  to  keeping  buildings  in  repair  should  be  consoli¬ 
dated,  simplified  and  amended  (see  pp.  471-3). 

(c)  Certain  Conditions  to  be  Declared  Void. 

Certain  conditions  now  sometimes  inserted  in  leases  or 
tenancy  agreements  should  be  declared  void  by  statute  ;  e.y.  : 

(1)  An  agreement  that  disputes  between  lessor  and 
lessee  shall  be  settled  by  the  lessor’s  solicitor,  steward  or 
agent. 

(2)  An  agreement  giving  the  lessor  or  his  solicitor 
power  to  alter,  without  the  consent  of  the  lessee,  the  con¬ 
ditions  contained  in  a  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease. 

(3)  A  provision  that  all  deeds  relating  to  the  premises 
shall  be  prepared  by  an  agent  acting  for  the  landlord,  or 
that  such  an  agent  shall  be  employed  to  prepare  plans  or 
act  as  architect  in  respect  of  the  property. 

The  Commissioners  should  also  have  power  to  declare  void 
any  other  conditions  or  covenants  in  leases  or  tenancy  agree¬ 
ments  which  were  clearly  unreasonable  or  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  (see  pp.  467-8). 

(d)  Scale  of  Costs  on  Assignments,  Consents  and  Licences. 

The  fees  and  costs  of  the  solicitors,  agents  or  surveyors  of 
lessors,  payable  by  lessees  or  tenants  on  their  giving  notices 
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of  assignment  or  obtaining  consents  or  licences  to  assign,  or 
consents  to  alterations  or  to  change  in  the  user  of  property, 
should  be  regulated  by  a  scale  to  be  set  up  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  (see  pp.  470-1). 


(<?)  Disputes  Between  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

The  Commissioners  should  be  given  authority  to  decide  all 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  regard  to  the  tenancy, 
or  arising  out  of  the  lease  or  tenancy  agreement,  including 
particularly  the  question  of  dilapidations ;  and  there  should  be 
tiansferred  to  them  the  powers,  now  vested  in  the  Chancery 
Division  and  the  County  Courts,  of  relief  against  forfeiture  for 
breach  of  covenant  ( see  p.  473). 

(/)  Conciliatory  Powers  of  Officers  of  Ministry  of  Lands. 

The  conciliatory  powers  of  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Lands 
might  be  exercised  in  the  first  instance  in  any  matter  over 
which  the  Judicial  Commissioners  had  jurisdiction,  in  order 
to  facilitate  agreements  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
determination  of  the  matter  by  the-  latter  body  ( see  pp.  431-2). 

ill)  Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to  Powers  of  Leasing. 

The  law  limiting  the  powers  of  various  classes  of  persons 
and  bodies  to  lease  land  should  be  simplified  and  amended, 
and  particularly  power  should  be  given  to  limited  owners  to 
grant  options  to  purchasers  and  lessees  to  take  additional 
land  at  a  fixed  price  ( see  pp.  434-5). 

(h)  Transfer  to  Land  Commissioners  of  all  the  Powers  of  the 
Courts  to  Sanction  Leasing. 

powers  tlie  Courts,  Government  Departments, 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  other  similar  bodies,  to  grant 
to  limited  owners,  trustees,  and  corporations,  the  right  to 
grant  leases  should  be  transferred  to  the  Land  Commissioners 
(see  pp.  435-C). 
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Section  VIII. — -PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  BUSINESS 
PREMISES  UNDER  EXISTING  AND  FUTURE  TENAN¬ 
CIES  FOR  LESS  THAN  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 

In  the  case  of  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  business 
or  profession  under  any  existing  or  future  tenancy  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  a  tenant  who  had 
erected  buildings  or  made  other  improvements,  or  created  or 
become  possessed  of  a  goodwill  attaching  to  the  premises, 
should  have  the  same  rights  as  are  given  to  lessees  for  over 
twenty-one  years,  of  applying  for  a  renewal  or  extension  of 
the  tenancy,  and  of  receiving  in  cases  where  the  renewal  or 
extension  was  not  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  compensation 
for  his  goodwill,  improvements,  fixtures  and  costs  of  removal. 
To  the  grounds  on  which  the  Commissioners  might  refuse  to 
renew  or  extend  the  tenancy  should  be  added  the  following : 

That  the  owner  required  the  property  for  his  own 
occupation,  or  for  that  of  some  member  of  his  family,  or 
of  the  family  of  a  deceased  lessor  for  whom  he  was  an 
executor,  administrator  or  trustee  (see  pp.  446-9,  463-5). 


Section  IX.— PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  PROPERTY  OF 
WHATEVER  TENURE. 

(a)  Power  to  the  Commissioners  to  Release,  or  Vary,  Restrictive 
Covenants  and  Conditions. 

The  Commissioners  should  be  empowered,  on  the  application 
of  any  person  interested,  or  on  the  application  of  the  “  re¬ 
sponsible  authority  ”  under  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Act,  1909,^0  declare  void,  or  to  vary,  upon  such  terms  as  it 
thought  fit,  restrictive  and  other  covenants  or  conditions  as 
to  building  or  user  which  were  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve 
the  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  persons  entitled  to  enforce  them  ( see  pp.  473-7). 
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(b)  Rights  of  Town  Planning  Authority  and  Neighbouring 

Owners. 

I  lie  I  own  Planning  Authority  should  receive  notice  of 
every  such  application  and  should  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
upon  it.  It  should  also  have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  enforce  any  restrictive  or  other  covenant  or 
condition  as  to  building  or  user.  Neighbouring  owners  and 
occupiers  should  also  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  these  applica¬ 
tions,  and  also  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  enforce  restrictive 
covenants  ( see  pp.  476-7). 


(c)  Easements. 

Ihe  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  extinguish, 
on  awarding  compensation,  easements  (e.g.,  rights  of  "way,' 
light,  etc.)  which  prevent  the  reasonable  improvement  of 
property  and  the  loss  of  which  would  not  cause  undue  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  persons  entitled  to  such  easements  (see  pp.  477-9). 

(d)  Apportionment  of  Ground,  Chief  and  Fee  Farm  Rents 

The  Commissioners  should  have  power  on  the  application 
ot  any  person  by  whom  a  ground  rent,  fee  farm  rent,  chief 
rent  or  rent  charge  is  payable  to  apportion  such  rent  between 
different  parts  of  the  property  charged  on  such  terms  as  the 
Commissioners  considered  equitable  in  the  circumstances. 

ihe  apportionment  should  be  made  upon  such  terms  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  would  not  prejudice  the 
security  of  the  owner  of  the  rent,  and  they  should'have  power 
to  increase  the  total  rent  in  order  to  cover  the  enhanced  cost 
ot  collection  ( see  p.  444). 

(e)  Ascertainment  of  Sums  Payable  for  Street-making,  etc. 

Any  provision  m  a  conveyance  or  lease  stipulating  that 
sums  payable  by  the  purchaser  or  lessee  shall  be  left°to  be 
ascertained  by  the  vendor  or  lessor,  or  his  agent,  should  be 
void  (see  pp.  479-80). 
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(/)  Building  Materials. 

Any  provision  in  a  building  lease  or  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  land  to  the  effect  that  the  building  materials  and  plant  and 
other  articles  brought  on  to  the  land  but  not  actually  per¬ 
manently  af^xed  to  it  shall  vest  in  the  vendor  or  lessor  should 
be  void  ( see  pp.  480-1). 

(g)  Abolition  of  the  Right  of  Primogeniture. 

On  the  death  of  the  owner  intestate  land  and  buildings 
under  whatever  tenure,  should  pass  to  the  next-of-kin  in  the 
sau’.e  way  as  if  such  land  and  buildings  were  personal  property 
(see  pp.  481-2) 


PART  IV. 
RATING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

No  enquiry  into  the  land  problem  of  this  country  would  be 
complete  unless  it  included  local  rating  among  the  subjects 
for  investigation.  From  one  point  of  view,  it  is  true,  rating 
may  be  regarded  as  one  among  other  branches  of  taxation, 
but  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  land  problem.  Rates  are  levied,  not  upon  all  persons  in 
the  community,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  upon  the 
occupiers  of  a  particular  kind  of  hereditament.  We  can  see 
this  clearly  if  we  refer  to  the  original  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601, 
upon  which,  subject  to  slight  modification,  our  present  rating 
system  is  still  based.  In  that  Act  the  overseers  of  each 
parish  were  directed  to  raise  certain  sums  of  money,  “  weekly 
or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar, 
and  others,  and  of  every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes  im¬ 
propriate  or  propriations  of  tithes,  coal  mines,  or  saleable  under¬ 
woods .”  In  1840,*  by  a  temporary  Act  (which  has  since  been 
kept  in  force  by  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Acts)  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  such,  were  exempted  from  the  liability  to  be  rated, 
aid  since  that  time  rates  have  been  levied  almost  entirely 
upon  occupiers  of  hereditaments.  Certain  classes  of  property 
such  as  mines  (other  than  coal),  woods  (other  than  saleable 
underwoods),  and  sporting  rights,  not  included  in  the  original 
statute,  have  been  added,  but  it  still  remains  true  in  the  main 
that  the  basis  of  rating  is  the  hereditament,  and  that  every 


*  Act  3  and  t  Viet.  c.  89  exempted  inhabitants  of  parishes,  townships  and 
villages  from  liability  to  be  rated  as  such  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
respect  of  stock-in-trade  or  other  property. 
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rateable  hereditament  is  ultimately  bound  up  with  land.  In¬ 
deed,  we  may  define  the  subject  upon  which  rates  are  levied 
as  the  land,  together  with  any  substantial  improvements 
which  have  been  added  to  it.  The  farmer  who  cultivates  his 
land,  the  shop-keeper  who  occupies  shop  premises,  the  railway 
company  with  its  stations  and  lines,  the  tramway  with  its 
depot  and  rails,  the  waterworks  with  their  pipes  and  reservoirs, 
all  these  pay  rates  in  virtue  of  their  occupation  of  land. 
Every  piece  of  land  in  the  country  which  is  cultivated  or  used 
at  all  in  any  wray,  even  for  sport,  and  every  piece  of  land  in 
a  town  wrhicli  is  built  upon  or  used  in  any  way,  has  to  pay 
rates,  and  nothing  escapes  except  vacant  land  that  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  derelict,  and  vacant  or  disused  buildings. 

The  amount  thus  raised  from  hereditaments  is  far  greater 
than  that  raised  from  any  other  single  source  of  taxation. 
The  total  amount  raised  by  rates  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1910-11,  in  round  numbers,  vTas  £65,000,000.  The 
total  amount  raised  by  the  Income  Tax  for  the  same  year 
was  £33,000,000,*  by  death  duties  £22,000,000,  by  Excise 
£40,000,000,  and  by  Customs  £33, 000, 000. f 

The  history  of  tariff  duties  has  shown  the  enormous  effect 
of  taxation  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  a  country.  And  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  a  sum  of  £65,000,000  thus  raised 
by  rates  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  or  evil  upon  the  use  to  which  land  is  put.  We  must 
examine  the  effects  which  rating  is  alleged  to  have  upon  the 
supply  of  land,  upon  the  supply  of  houses,  upon  the  output  of 
the  farmer,  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  trader. 

We  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  other  parts 
of  our  Report  to  setting  forth,  at  considerable  length,  the 
evidence  we  have  received  in  our  schedules  of  questions. 
Although  we  shall  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  space  in 
this  Part  to  evidence  of  this  kind,  a  greater  proportion  of  it 


*  This  sum  ha3  been  arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  for  the  three  years 
1909-12  ;  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  passing  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act, 
the  figure  for  1910-11  is  misleading. 

f  Customs  and  Excise  are  for  the  United  Kingdom.  II  *3  impossible 
to  separate  the  figures  for  England  and  Wales. 
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will  be  devoted  to  a  more  general  discussion  of  tlie  rating 
problem,  and  an  examination  of  various  remedies  which  have 
been  put  forward.  The  following  considerations  have  led  uu 
to  adopt  this  method. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  ratepayers’  grievances  have 
already  been  stated  in  a  most  complete  and  exhaustive  fashion 
in  the  five  volumes  of  evidence  published  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Local  Taxation  which  reported  in  1901.  Since 
that  date  there  have  been  practically  no  legislative  changes 
in  our  rating  system,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  greater  part 
of  that  evidence  is  as  valuable  to-day  as  it  was  then.  For 
that  reason  we  thought  that  on  many  points  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  up  to  date  the  facts  and  figures  laid  before 
the  Royal  Commission. 

In  the  second  place,  though  we  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  special  grievances  of  certain 
particular  classes  of  ratepayers,  i.e.,  agriculturists,  shopkeepers 
and  traders,  we  have  felt  that  little  would  be  gained  by  quoting 
it  at  great  length,  since  the  justification  of  these  complaints 
depends  entirely  upon  certain  complex  questions  as  to  the. 
real  incidence  of  taxation.  If  a  farmer  complains  that  he 
has  not  received  adequate  compensation  for  the  damage  done 
by  game,  the  complaint  is  something  that  admits  of  direct 
proof  or  disproof.  But  if  he  complains  that  the  whole  burden 
of  rating  falls  on  him,  he  at  once  raises  the  extremely  intricate 
question  as  to  whether  the  burden  of  rates  falls  ultimately 
upon  the  tenant  or  the  landowner. 

Hence,  we  have  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to 
an  examination  of  the  difficult  problems  which  underlie  these 
grievances.  We  have  relied  rather  upon  the  advice  of  a 
limited  number  of  experts  than  upon  questions  addressed  to 
large  numbers  of  people,  and  we  have  found  that  personal 
interviews  and  discussions  have  had  to  play  a  much  greater 
part  in  our  work  upon  rating  than  elsewhere. 

In  Part  IY.  (Rural  Rating)  of  our  first  Volume  we  gave  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  from  rural  ratepayers.  In  the 
introduction  we  stated  that  we  deferred  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  whole  problem  to  a  later  volume,  and  merely  gave  certain 
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grievances  which  are  more  particularly  to  be  found  in  rural 
areas. 


Summary  of  .the  .Grievances  of  Ratepayers. 

The  grievances  of  ratepayers,  so  far  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  evidence  which  we  have  received,  fall  under  four 
main  heads.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  the  present 
rating  system  acts  as  a  handicap  to  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture,  trade,  and  commerce  generally.  It  is  charged  with 
penalising  any  improvements  which  a  man  may  make,  and, 
further,  with  encouraging  the  misuse  instead  of  the  proper 
use  of  land.  This  may  be  described  as  the  grievance  of  the 
man  who  improves  as  against  the  man  who  does  not  improve,  and 
we  shall  deal  with  it  in  Chapters  II.,  III.  and  IV. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  grievance  of  the  occupier, 
who  complains  that  the  main  burden  of  rates  falls  upon  him, 
while  the  owner  escapes  with  little  or  no  contribution.  In 
dealing  with  this  grievance  we  shall  have  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  This  may  be  called  the  grievance  of  the  occupier  as 
against  the  owner,  and  we  shall  deal  with  it  in  Chapter  V. 

The  third  concerns  the  question  of  the  amount  contributed 
towards  local  expenditure  by  the  national  exchequer.  Rate¬ 
payers  in  general,  and  especially  in  rural  areas,  complain  that 
too  great  a  share  of  the  burden  of  services  which  are  really 
national  falls  upon  them.  Even  more  intense  are  the 
complaints  of  certain  poorer  areas  which  claim  that,  though 
their  rateable  value  is  low,  their  expenses  are  very  high, 
especially  for  services  such  as  education,  main  roads, 
asylums,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  performed  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a.  whole.  This  may  be  called  the  grievance 
of  the  ratepayer  as  against  the  taxpayer,  and  we  shall  deal 
with  it  in  Chapter  YIL 

The  fourth  set  of  grievances  arises  from  the  administration 
of  the  law,  the  composition  of  the  present  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittees,  the  question  of  deductions  for  repairs,  etc.,  and  the 
compounding  system.  With  these  we  shall  deal  in  Chapter  VIII. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  presented 
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their  final  report,  they  summarised,  under  seven  heads,  what 
they  called  the  “  real  charges  which  underlie  the  current 
criticism  of  our  rating  system  ”  (p.  1 1). 

Most  of  these  charges  will  be  found  under  one  or  other  of 
the  four  main  heads  of  grievances  enumerated  above!  The  fifth 
of  the  charges  in  the  Royal  Commission  Report  is  not  dealt 
with  directly  under  any  of  the  four  heads.  It  reads  as  follows  : 
“  Complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  special  classes  of  ratepayers 
(e.g.,  those  interested  in  agriculture  and  in  certain  industries 
and  trades),  that,  inasmuch  as  they  require  for  their  business 
an  amount  of  rateable  property  very  large  in  proportion  to 
their  general  ability,  an  undue  share  of  local  burdens  is 
imposed  upon  them,  as  compared  with  persons  who  neither 
own  nor  occupy  any  rateable  property  except  their  own 
residence.” 

We  have  found  that  this  complaint  from  agricul¬ 
turists  and  certain  trades  is  partly  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  the  rating  of  improvements,  which  we  discuss  in 
Chapter  II.,  and  partly  with  the  question  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  which  we  discuss  in  Chapter  V. 

The  difficulty  will  be  partially  met  by  an  increase  in  the 
grants  in  aid  of  local  expenditure  from  Imperial  sources,*  but 
the  other  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  raise  very  compli¬ 
cated  and  technical  questions,  with  which  wre  do  not  feel 
in  a  position  to  deal.  We  have,  therefore,  not  discussed  the 
subject  at  great  length.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  of 
importance  and  calls  for  investigation  by  financial  experts 
and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  legal  and  practical 
difficulties  of  assessment  for  rating  purposes.  Perhaps  the 
most  fruitful  line  of  enquiry  is  in  the  direction  of  the  differential 
rating  of  various  classes  of  property  on  the  analogy  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  and  the 
Scottish  system  of  classification  for  rating. 

With  regard  to  the  first  group,  the  grievances  arising 
from  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  present  rating  system  upon 
improvements,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  hardly  appear 


*  See  below,  Chapter  VII. 
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at  all  in  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Commission.  Even  in  the 
Separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site  Values  the  question 
is  discussed  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  some 
contribution  from  owners  than  from  that  of  stimulating  im¬ 
provements.  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  suggest  some 
reasons  for  the  gradual  change  of  emphasis  with  regard  to 
the  rating  of  improvements. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  PRESENT  RATING  PROBLEMS. 

Section  I.  CHANGES  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 
THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  (1901). 

In  the  year  1901  the  hinal  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation*  was  published.  The  Majority  Report, 
signed  by  twelve  members  of  the  Committee,  recommended 
that  further  assistance,  amounting  to  over  two  and  a  half 
millions,  should  be  given  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  local 
rates.  A  Minority  Report,  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir 
George  Murray,  the  conclusions  of  which  did  not  differ 
substantially  from  those  expressed  in  the  separate  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  Chairman  (Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh), 
recommended  that  the  whole  system  of  assigned  revenues 
should  be  swept,  away,  and  that  grants  in  aid  for  local 
services  of. a  national  character  should  be  substituted  for  it. 
While  a  Separate  Report,  signed  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
Lord  Blair  Balfour,  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Sir  George  Murray, 
and  Mr.  James  Stuart,  recommended  the  imposition  of  a 
opecial  site  rate  in  urban  areas,  subject  to  certain  safeguards 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  rate,  etc. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  recommendations  has  been  carried 
out,  and  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  grievances  which  were 
brought  before  the  Commission  cannot  have  diminished  in 


*  I'inal  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  Cd.  638.  1901. 
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intensity  since  it  reported.*  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  they  were  based 
upon  the  extremely  heavy  burden  of  rates  at  the  time  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  growth 
of  expenditure  from  the  rates  has  been  far  more  rapid  than 
the  growth  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rise  in  rates  in  England  and 
Wales  since  the  year  1900-1  : 


Year 

Assessable 
Value,  f 

T  ot  al 
Rates. 

Rates 
in  £. 

increase  per  cent. 
1900  to  1911 

Assessable 

Value. 

Total 

Rates. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1900-01 

108.418,759 

42,993.068 

5 

1-3 

— 

— 

1900-07 

195,21 6,754 

59,557,199 

6 

1-2 

— 

— 

1910-11 

205,314,046 

65,152,299 

6 

4-2 

21-9 

51  -5 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  assessable  value  has 
increased  by  only  21  -9  per  cent.,  expenditure  from  rates  has  in- 


*  The  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  stereotyped  the  amounts  receivable 
into  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  of  local  authorities  from  the 
rates  of  carriage  duty  on  motor  cars  and  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor,  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1911  further  stereotyped  the 
receipts  into  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  under  othor  heads, 
i.c.,  beer  and  spirit  surtaxes,  licence  duties  on  private  horse-drawn 
carriages  and  hackney  carriages.  But  though  this  step  may  have  paved 
the  way  for  future  reforms,  its  immediate  consequence  is  to  lessen  the 
amount  available  for  local  authorities. 


f  The  following  table  gives  the  corresponding  figures  between  1889-90 
and  1899-1900.  It  is  not  possible  to  show  the  assessable  value  before 
1897  (Agricultural  Rates  Act)  : 


Year. 

Rateable  Value. 

Rates. 

Rate  in  £. 

1 ncrease 
per  cent. 

Rate¬ 

able 

Value. 

Rates. 

1889-90 

1895-96 

1899-1900 

£ 

150,485,974 
162,839,965 
175,622,758 
(A.V.)  163,605,407 

£ 

27,713,409 

35,898,042 

|  40,734,219  | 

s.  d. 

3  8-2 

4  4-9 

4  7-7 

(A.V.)4  11-8 

16-7 

47-0 
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creased  by  51-5  per  cent.,  or  more  than  twice  as  fast.  Further, 
although  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  basis  of  rating,  the 
whole  trend  of  legislation  since  1901  has  been  to  increase  the 
expenses  that  have  to  be  met  by  local  authorities  out  of  rates. 

In  1902  Mr.  Balfour’s  Education  Act  not  only  threw  the 
expenses  of  voluntary  schools  upon  the  rates,* *  but  made 
County  Councils  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.!  The  extra  cost  thrown  upon  the  rates  as  a  result  of 
this  measure  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


Receipts  from  Local 
Rates  for  Education. 


Year. 


1899-1900 

1904-1905 

1906-1907 

1908-1909 

1910-1911 


5,297,349 

9,651,687 

11,758,234 

12,747,768 

14,166,690 


►Similarly,  in  the  case  of  main  roads  the  enormous  growth 
of  motor  traffic  has  added  greatly  to  the  burden  of  the  rate- 
payer,  while  the  institution  of  the  Road  Board  has  affected 
them  in  a  double  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,  1910,  and  the  Revenue  Act,  1911,  stereotyped  the  receipts 
of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  of  local  authorities 
under  the  head  of  duties  on  motor  cars,  and  license  duties 
on  private  horse-drawn  carriages  and  hackney  carriages,  thus 
preventing  the  expansion  of  local  revenue  under  this  head  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Road  Board  tends,  by  its  method 
of  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  new  improvements,  to  encourage 
the  local  authorities  to  fresh  expenditure. 


*  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  previously  to  1902  the  cost  of 
voluntary  schools  was  met  in  part  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  largely  borne  by  people  who  contributed  voluntarily. 

t  So,  too,  tne  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act  of  1906,  and  the 
Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act  of  1907  have  led  to  increased 
expenditure  by  Local  Authorities. 
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To  sum  up  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1901,  we  may  say  that 
since  that  date  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  reform 
local  taxation,  while,  partly  owing  to  the  growth  of  local 
needs  and  partly  owing  to  legislation,  the  expenditure  of 
local  authorities  which  has  to  be  met  by  rates,  has  increased 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  total  rateable  value  of  the 
country. 


Section  II.— RECENT  CHANGES  IN  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Two  reasons  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  recent  growth  of  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
unrating  of  improvements  and  the  rating  of  site  values. 


(a)  The  Valuation  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  reported  in  1901,  the  idea  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  site  as  apart  from  the  improvements  was  new,  and  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  taken  up  with  an 
enquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  a  separate 
valuation  of  the  site  as  apart  from  the  structure.  At  that 
time  attention  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  urban  sites,  and 
even  in  the  case  of  towns  the  Majority  Report,  while  not 
denying  the  abstract  possibility  of  valuing  the  two  separately, 
agreed  with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Town  Holdings  that  “the  scheme  is  open  to  very  great 
objection  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
the  proposed  system  of  valuation.”* 

The  separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site  Values,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  that  “  though  there  is  still  some 
conflict  of  opinion  among  competent  persons,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  we  have  received  appears  to  us  to  tend  towards  the 
conclusion  that  a  separate  valuation  of  sites  is  feasible,” 


Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  H.  of  C.  214.  1892. 
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(p.  169),  and  it  definitely  stated  that  “  site  and  structure 
(in  urban  areas)  which  are  now  combined  for  rating  purposes, 
differ  so  essentially  in  character  that  they  ought  to  be 
separately  valued.”  (p.  175) 

The  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  set  on  foot  a  separate  valuation 
of  the  site  apart  from  the  improvements  *  As  far  as  the 
towns  are  concerned,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  method 
employed  under  the  Finance  Act  tends  to  arrive  at  a  very  fair 
approximation  to  the  value  of  land  apart  from  improvements. 
As  far  as  rural  districts  are  concerned,  the  question  of  how  to 
arrive  at  the  real  site  value  is  still  under  discussion,  but 
though  in  this  case  it  is  clearly  far  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  work  of  man  and  of  nature,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
within  a  short  time  some  working  basis  will  be  found  for 
arriving  at  the  site  value  of  agricultural  land  as  well  as  urban 
land. 

Undoubtedly,  the  controversies  which  were  aroused  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Finance  Bill  in  1909  did  much 
to  turn  public  attention  towards  the  question  of  the  rating  of 
site  values  and  the  unrating  of  improvements,  and  public 
interest  is  increasing  now  that  the  actual  valuation  is  nearly 
complete.  This  increase  of  interest  is  shewn  by  the  large 
amount  of  evidence  in  our  schedules  both  in  favour  of  and 
against  the  unrating  of  improvements  which  stands  out  far 
more  prominently  than  it  did  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation. 


(b) — Rating  as  a  Stimulus  to  Production. 

In  the  second  place,  a  great  change  has  come  over  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  taxation.  In  the  past, 
local  taxation  was  considered  almost  exclusively  from  the 
standpoint  of  ability  to  pay.  Throughout  the  report  of  the 


*  In  the  case  of  urban  land,  the  unexhausted  value  of  all  improvements 
is  dcductftblo  in  order  to  arrivo  at  the  site  value,  but,  as  far  as  agricultural 
land  is  concerned,  though  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  of  certain  improve¬ 
ments  are  deducted,  yet  under  the  Finance  Act,  deductions  are  not  allowed 
for  ail  such  improvements  added  to  the  laud  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
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Royal  Commission  the  idea  that  a  scientific  reform  in  the 
system  of  rating  can  be  used  as  a  lever  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  commerce  and  industry  occupies  a  secondary  place.  That 
idea  belongs  to  a  school  of  thought  (represented  before  the 
Commission  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  (now  Lord  Moulton) 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Harper),  which  has  grown  enormously  in 
strength  during  the  last  few  years. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  RATING  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Section  I.— THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

Under  the  existing  law  rates  are  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  land,  together  with  any  durable  improvements  which  have 
been  added  to  it,  such  as  houses,  factories,  tram  lines,  fences, 
etc.  The  value  of  the  hereditament  is  of  a  composite  nature, 
i.e.,  it  is  made  up  of  the  site  value  of  the  land  itself,  together 
with  the  value  of  all  forms  of  improvement  which  have  been 
added  to  it.  The  expression,  “  site  value,”  means  the  value 
of  the  bare  land,  apart  from  buildings  and  other  improvements 
added  to  it. 

The  present  law  defines  the  rateable  value  as  the  rent  at 
which  the  hereditament  “  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let 
from  year  to  year,  free  of  all  usual  tenants’  rates  and  taxes 
and  tithe  commutation  rent  charge  (if  any),  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  probable  average  annual  cost  of  the  repairs, 
insurance  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain 
them  in  a  state  to  command  such  rent.” 

From  this  definition  it  is  clear  that  any  improvements  which 
add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  property  should  lead  to  a  rise 
in  its  rateable  value,*  and  hence  in  the  amount  of  rates  paid 
upon  it.  Whether  the  improvement  takes  the  form  of  a  new 
building  or  of  an  addition  to  an  old  one  (such  as  a  new  shop¬ 
front  or  improved  machinery),  or  of  more  intensive  and  skilful 
cultivation  of  agricultural  land,  it  increases  the  liability  of  the 
occupier  to  rates.  Thus  the  present  rating  system  does  impose 

*  'J’he  evidence  given  below  with  regard  to  agricultural  improvements 
shows  that  valuation  authorities  in  rural  districts  often  break  the  law  and 
do  not  increase  the  rateable  value  when  improvements  are  added. 
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additional  rates  upon  a  man  if  he  makes  improvements. 
Assuming  that  the  law  is  properly  administered,  if  an  owner 
carries  out  an  improvement  which  adds,  say,  £1,000  to  the 
value  of  his  property,  the  occupier  is  thereupon  rated  upon  an 
additional  sum  of  probably  £50,  and,  assuming  rates  at  7s. 
in  the  pound,  the  extra  charge  is  £17  10s.  per  annum.  Thus 
the  improvement  costs  (combining  the  two  interests)  £1,000 
added  to  £17  10s.  annual  payment.  If  improvements  were 
not  rated  the  cost  would  be  limited,  to  the  £1,000.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  extra  burden  of  £17  10s.  per  annum  has 
to  be  taken  into  account.  If  it  is  likely  to  render  the  improve¬ 
ment  unprofitable,  the  improvement  will  not  be  made.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  is  true  if  the  occupier  carries  out  an  improve¬ 
ment.  But  we  wished  to  discover  how  far  in  actual  practice 
the  rating  of  improvements  was  felt  by  business  men  to  be  a 
handicap,  and  with  this  object  we  made  enquiries  on  the 
point  both  in  our  urban  and  our  rural  schedules. 

Section  II.— EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  METHOD. 

We  shall  deal  with  the  grievances  under  the  heads  of  (1) 
shops  and  factories  and  the  building  industry  ;  (2)  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry.  In  the  case  of  both  there  is  this  common 
grievance  that  the  more  the  occupiers  by  their  labour  and 
industry  develop  their  business  the  higher  they  are  rated, 
and  we  hear  complaints  both  from  town  and  country  that 
the  present  system  penalises  the  industrious  and  puts  a 
premium  upon  sloth  and  slovenliness. 

(a)  Shops  and  Factories  and  the  Building  Industry. 

With  reference  to  the  grievances  of  shopkeepers,  factory 
owners  and  those  engaged  in  the  building  industry,  we  sent 
out  a  special  schedule  to  men  of  experience  as  builders,  archi¬ 
tects,  surveyors,  business  men  or  shop-keepers,  in  which 
we  asked  the  following  question  :  “  Is  it  a  common  view  that 
the  present  method  of  including  the  value  of  improvements  in 
the  rateable  value  discourages  the  improvement  of  property  ?  ” 
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Out  of  2  GO  replies  which,  were  received,  155  were  to  the 
effect  that  it  did  discourage  improvements,  and  111  to  the 
effect  that  it  did  not.  Dealing  first  with  the  negative  answers, 
we  find  replies  such  as  the  following  from  a  solicitor  in 
Bath  (240) : 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that  rates  discourage  improvements.  My 
opinion  is  that  a  trader  first  estimates  how  much  more  trade  he  can 
or  will  do  by  improving  his  shop  front  and  premises,  then  spreads  the 
ecpense  over  so  many  years,  including  the  cost  of  increased  rateable 
\alue.  Jt  is  obvious  that  if  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small  the 
trader  will  not  carry  out  his  improvements,  i.e.,  it  is  not  required. 
I  have  never  yet  come  across  in  my  professional  experience  a  case 
where  the  increased  assessment  stood  in  the  way  of  actually  required 
improvements. 

Others  again  write  that  the  rating  of  improvements  may 
have  a  slight  effect,  but  it  is  only  one  among  other  causes. 
Thus  a  trader  in  Rochdale  writes  : 

The  inclusion  of  the  value  of  improvements  in  the  rateable  value 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  by  every  business  man  when  contemplat¬ 
ing  extensions  or  improvement.  He  considers  whether  it  will  be  worth 
his  while  to  make  the  improvement  taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  cost  of  the  structural  alterations,  the  state  of  trade,  the 
additional  cost  and  trouble  of  oversight  and  management,  and  the 
outlay  of  extra  capital — in  addition  to  the  increased  rateable  value. 
The  increased  rateable  value  is  thus  only  one  of  the  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  moreover,  one  of  the  least  important.  Its  tendency  is 
undoubtedly  to  discourage  the  improvement,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  separate  it  from  the  other  in¬ 
fluences  above  enumerated,  and  state  it  in  precise  statistical  form. 

In  the  case  of  some  small  towns  we  are  told  that  the  rates 
are  so  low  that  the  extra  amount  added  owing  to  improvements 
is  not  enough  to  make  any  considerable  difference.  An 
interesting  reply  comes  from  Banbury  (45)  : 

Inis  v,ew  is  no  doubt  commonly  held,  and  cases  are  common  where 
structural  improvements  have  been  followed  by  increased  assessments, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  handicap  business  development.  Owners 
or  occupiers  do  sometimes  allege  that  they  refrain  from  spending 
money  on  improvements  owing  to  fear  of  heavier  rates,  but  in  con¬ 
sidering  if  actual  instances  can  bo  quoted  the  doubt  immediately 
arises  whether  the  alleged  reason  is  (he  genuine  one  or  merely  bluff, 
or  one  of  several  reasons  for  not  spending  money  for  improvements. 

2  K 
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The  following  are  a  few  more  instances  where  our  informants 
have  replied  that  the  present  system  of  rating  does  not 
discourage  improvements  : 

Cheltenham  (249) — It  seems  to  be  hard  at  times  to  rate  improve¬ 
ments,  but  only  fair  to  the  general  ratepayer  to  do  so.  A  man  cannot 
set  much  value  on  his  improvement  who  refrains  for  that  reason. 

The  improvements  are  made  with  the  object  of  personal  profit, 
either  by  getting  more  room  for  work  or  business  and  enlargement 
of  premises,  or  making  them  so  much  more  beautiful  as  to  attract 
customers  from  other  shops.  Mere  re-decoration,  painting,  etc.,  does 
not  apply.  The  premises  are  made  more  valuable  for  the  purpose 
they  are  assessed — business. 

Ely  (15). — In  this  district,  if  a  -farm  or  if  business  premises  be  so 
improved  that  they  produce  more  or  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
assessed  higher,  but  this  should  not — neither  does  it — discourage 
enterprise,  seeing  that  they  are  only  assessed  at  their  value  for  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  fairness  of  this  may  easily  e  seen.  Thus,  if  a  man  farms  his 
land  or  so  uses  his  business  premises  that  it  does  not  pay,  then  how 
can  lie  pay  on  a  heavy  assessment.  While  on  the  other  hand,  another 
man  may  so  farm  his  land  or  utilise  his  business  premises  that  it  becomes 
a  flourishing  concern.  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  cannot  pay  on 
what  he  never  gets,  and  the  latter  is  well  able  to  pay  on  a  higher  assess¬ 
ment,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  former  always  pays  more  on  his 
actual  receipts  than  the  latter,  although  the  latter  is  on  a  higher 
assessment. 

(tOOLE  (2). — I  have  not  heard  of  any  case  in  our  town,  and  1  do 
not  think  improvements  are  deterred  by  the  said  system  here. 

March  (28). — Undoubtedly,  the  way  assessments  are  increased  on 
improvements  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  development  of  property 
generally.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  enterprising 
man  does  not  allow  this  fact  to  influence  him  in  the  spending  of  money 
where  he  can  see  a  business  return  for  it. 

Barnard  Castle  (183). — I  do  not  think  that,  in  this  district,  people 
are  deterred  from  building  or  carrying  out  improvements  by  the  fear 
of  higher  rates. 

Accrington  (98). — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  common  view.  On  the 
contrary.  Many  owners  will  spend  money  on  improvements  if  an 
increase  of  rent  equal  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  outlay  is  under¬ 
taken  by  the  occupier. 

Driffield  (12). — On  the  whole,  improvements  of  property  are 
constantly  being  made  and  I  see  no  indication  that  the  fact  that  they 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  rating  has  any  influence. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  number  of  people  reply  that 
the  present  method  of  levying  rates  does  undoubtedly  dis¬ 
courage  improvements.  Sometimes  we  get  actual  cases  of 
traders  or  builders  who  say  that  they  would  have  made  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  but  for  the  burden  of  rates.  Thus  a  shop¬ 
keeper  in  Hull  (3)  writes  :  " 

The  premises  now  owned  by  me  have  an  old  front.  I  am  deliberately 

r;01tg  p'lttlngm  a  pew  front,  because  I  find  on  enquiry  that  my 
rateable  value  will  be  raised  ; 

while  an  architect  writes  : 

As  an  architect,  1  have  had  several  clients  who  have  hesitated  to 
spend  money  on  improvements  for  fear  of  the  assessments  being 
increased,  and  I  believe  this  has  to  a  certain  extent  retarded  buildiiw 
operations ;  ° 

From  Newton  Abbot  (200)  we  hear: 

To  my  knowledge  a  leading  local  confectioner  declined  to  carry  out 
certain  improvements  after  having  plans  drawn,  fearing  heavy  assess- 

while  we  hear  of  shop  windows  which  are  not  put  in,  even 
where  very  desirable,  because  of  what  our  correspondent  calls 
the  window  tax  on  shopkeepers.”  In  some  cases  we  hear  of 
old  properties  which  are  not  rebuilt  for  fear  of  rates.  Thus,  a 
trader  in  Nuneaton  (153)  writes  : 

Many  tradespeople  carry  on  their  business  in  old,  dilapidated  property 
often  next  door  to  modern  buildings,  because  of  the  fear  of  increased 
•  ales.  I  no  outlay  on  buildings  would  often  be  undertaken  if  the 
improvements  were  not  taxed  ; 

while  from  Salisbury  (263)  we  hear  : 

fJ?pryAUSineSS  man  pr°P°sinS  to  make  improvements  considers  the 
ac  that  it  means  increase  of  rates,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  governed 
m  lus  expenditure  by  that  factor.  Hence,  in  this  city,  many  old 
proper Ues  are  altered  and  improved,  when  they  should  be  pulled  down 
and.  rebuilt  entirely  on  modern  lines. 

cases  costs  aie  cut  down,  and  fewer  improvements 
added  because  of  the  fear  of  the  rates.  For  instance,  a 
manufacturer  at  Brierley  Hill  (128)  writes  : 

of  eohU  wniUf'VbUi!f  f  CbttTgeS, for  my  workmen-  When  the  estimate 

aseessmen  w,  rt  ?  the  Assistant  Overseer  the  probable 

assessment.  .  V  hen  he  told  me,  I  promptly  cut  down  the  work  to  eost 
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£150  less  than  I  originally  intended  to  spend,  because  I  knew  the 
cottages  would  not  bear  the  amount  of  rates,  which  were  standing  at 
10s.  in  the  £.  „ , 

Sometimes,  again,  we  receive  complaints  that  the  rating  of 
improvements  acts  as  a  special  tax  upon  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  the  manufacturer,  or  upon  the  desire  to  beautify 
buildings. 

“  Desirable  sanitary  improvements  were  put  in,”  writes  a  trader 
from  Cheltenham,  “  with  the  result  that  the  assessment  was  increased 
50  per  cent.” 

In  relation  to  philanthropic  improvements,  a  manufacturer 
from  Keighley  (5)  writes  : 

The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  manufacturing  premises  which 
have  undergone  structural  improvements  in  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
people — more  light,  more  air  space,  ai  d  generally  more  accommodation. 
Yet  no  direct  revenue  is  yielded  to  the  employer  by  such  costly  altera¬ 
tions.  And  he  naturally  feels  aggrieved  that  his  thoughtful  provision 
of  more  comfortable  conditions  should  be  penalised  by  an  infliction  of 
increased  valuation,  and  a  consequent  increased  payment  of  rates.  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  such  an  imposition  has  put  a  check  upon— in  fact, 
prevented — the  carrying  out  of  improvements  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place  ; 

while  another  manufacturer  says  : 

I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  method  of  including  the 
value  of  improvements  in  rateable  value  is  calculated  to,  and  does  in 
fact,  discourage  the  improvement  of  properties.  This  is  common,  and, 
I  think,  well  founded,  especially  in  the  case  of  factories  and  workshops. 
A  manufacturer  who  builds  so  as  to  give  more  than  the  minimum  air 
space,  and  good  accommodation  generally  for  his  workers,  is  penalised 
for  doing  so  by  being  more  highly  rated  than  the  manufacturer  who 
builds  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  bye-laws  and  statutes. 
Loftier  rooms  mean  an  increased  assessment.  Higher  chimneys,  so  as 
to  prevent  nuisances  from  smoke,  cause  a  higher  grade  of  rating.  It 
is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy,  but  surely  the  utility  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  premises, apart  from  improvements  per  se  and  artistic  embellish¬ 
ments,  should  form  the  basis  consideration  of  what  premises  ought  to 
be  assessed  at. 

The  following  instances  will  serve  further  to  illustrate  the 
grievances  of  the  trader,  the  factory  owner,  and  the  builder. 

Biuebly  Hill  (131). — I  know  a  place  in  this  town  where  two  shops 
were  unoccupied  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Eventually  a 
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tenant  was  obtained  but  lie  required  some  additions  to  be  made  to 

tenantreibutealtboheb^ T  ^  WaS  glad  t0  d°  80  to  obtain  a  citable 
tenant,  but  although  he  did  not  receive  any  more  rent  than  formerly 

the  Overseers  increased  the  assessment  of  the  property  '  ’ 

tA"m°  °f  P!aces  'fere  business  premises  require  alterations 
mg  them  up  to  modern  requirements,  but  the  occupiers  and 

and  Srt  “r.ta  ““  fOT  '»»  »<  i-creased  assessments 

ofte^^«P6)*7It  iS  Common  knowledge  that  the  present  method 
of  local  taxation  discourages  the  improvement  of  property 

tthe  ,case  tbe  Private  trader  who  wishes  to  put  in  an  up-to- 
ate  plate  glass  shop-front,  to  cost,  say,  £600  or  £700.  He  knows  that 
immediately  he  does  this  the  Local  Assessment  Committee  Almost 
certainly  increase  the  assessment  of  his  premises  accordingly  This  is 
a  very  serious  matter  with  the  rates  8s.  or  9s.  in  the  £  It  is  to 

mo  fi S“ent^^.0I»y  ?e  shopkeeper,  but  to  the ^  architecV  the 

shop-fitter,  and  building  trade  generally. 

I  know  a  shopkeeper  who  would  have  been  prepared  to  have  spent 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  a  new  shop-front,  but  fearing  an 
increase  on  an  already  high  assessment,  he  drained  from  dTng  so 

in<,|ud^M!f17)TIt  jS.the  C°mm0n  view  that  present  method  of 
eluding  the  value  of  improvements  in  the  rateable  value  discourages 

he  improvement  of  property.  For  instance,  if  a  shopkeeper  puts  a 
aige  plate-glass  window  in  place  of  an  old  out-of-date  wfndow  his 

put?  in  T  u  PUt  UP‘  If  the  landlord,  that  is  the  o^er  of  the  shop 
puts  in  such  an  improvement  he  will  raise  the  tenant’s  rent  and  the 
rating  authority  will  raise  his  assessment.  There  are  many  shops  in 
our  town  which  would  be  much  improved  by  a  plate-glass  'window. 

Hull  (.3).— It  is  distinctly  felt  to  be  a  hardship  that  after  effecting 

on  Zr?l{  the  t6nant  Sh°uld  ba-  his  rateable  value  ifreS 
on  account  of  the  improvement.  Some  few  years  ago  a  shopkeeper 

anZrd  si  “am,streets  Put  in  a  new  front,  for  which  he  and  the 
landlord  shared  and  immediately  his  rateable  value  was  raised. 

King  s  Lynn  (22).  I  know  a  man  who  gave  £1.000  for  some  busi- 
ness  premises  which  were  assessed  for  years  at  £50  gross.  He  spent 

fo  £110  addmg  t1°+th®lbuildlngS  and  his  assessment  was  at  once  raised 
hru  ’  °r  equa  to  Per  cent-  011  his  outlay. 

afr/id  f?dn  IT  Tant%t,°  add  yet  another  building,  but  is  almost 
afraid  to  do  so  for  fear  of  having  an  unjust  rise  in  his  assessment. 

atllTITITn' (£1?o~TLa/ma:11  t(Tn  many  business  Peaces  are  rented 

in’  and’  Sf,  Iff  \  f  fr°ntage  haS  been  altered’  a  new  window  put 
in,  and  this  often  by  the  tenants.  All  at  once  the  rateable  value  is 
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put  to  £30.  Owners  refuse  to  make  these  improvements  and  occupiers 
are  thus  deterred  from  doing  so. 

Henley-on-Thames  (74). — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  value  of  improvements  in  the  rateable  value  does  discourage  the 
improvement  of  property.  I  have  had  instances  of  this  during  a 
forty-five  years’  experience  as  a  builder  and  surveyor. 

Carlisle  (109). — A  re-valuation  has  just  taken  place  in  this  Urban 
District,  the  rateable  value  being  increased  by  £11,000.  Most  of  this 
increased  value  is  caused  by  the  enlargement  of  mills  and  factories  to 
cope  with  the  present  boom  in  trade.  The  manufacturers  of  the  City 
are  forming  a  Committee  to  fight  the  increase,  and  complain  : 

(1)  It  destroys  the  incentive  to  build. 

(2)  The  rating  of  machinery  is  a  burden  that  it  should  not  be 
called  on  to  bear. 

Keighley  (5). — Heavy  rates  on  cottage  property  act  in  this  district 
as  a  scarecrow  to  building  operations. 

Halifax  (11). — Mr.  X,  builder  and  contractor,  has  recerftly  built 
32  workmen’s  houses,  but  refrained  from  'putting  in  baths  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  assessment ;  his  fear  being  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  secure  tenants  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  rent  that  would  give  him 
a  reasonable  return  on  his  capital  expenditure. 

The  rates  on  this  land  were  about  18s.  6d.  per  annum  prior  to  the 
erection  of  these  houses.  The  rates  on  the  property  now  amount  to 
over  £66  per  annum. 

Exeter  (201). — Speaking  as  a  working  man  with  some  knowledge 
of  small  owners,  who  in  this  City  are  numerous,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  amount  of  the  land  being  freehold,  I  should  say  the  present 
method  of  rating  improvements  does  discourage  the  improvement 
of  property.  ...  I  have  obtained  particulars  of  a  case  of  a  working 
carpenter,  who  purchased  a  house  for  £210,  which  was  rated  at  £12 
per  annum.  After  he  obtained  possession  he  practically  reconstructed 
it  internally,  at  the  cost  of  £150,  when  his  assessment  was  immediately 
increased  50  per  cent,  to  £18  per  annum.  The  result  is  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  do  a  similar  thing  should  opportunity  offer. 

Bodmin  (193). — It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  additional  rating 
charge  in  such  cases  does  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  improvement  of 
properties. 

It  naturally  is  very  difficult  to  fix  any  particular  case  in  the  way 
you  ask.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  common  remark  amongst  builders 
and  others  that  the  additional  rateable  values  of  improved  properties 
affect  the  willingness  and  power  of  persons  to  carry  out  much-needed 
changes. 
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Pontardawe  (184). — Rates  do  not  seem  to  have  prevented  any  im¬ 
provement  being  made  to  business  or  industrial  premises.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  acting  in  conjunction  with  other  demands  upon  cottage 
rentals,  e.g.,  ground  rents,  leases,  etc.,  high  rates  may  exercise  an 
influence  in  preventing  property  owners  effecting  repairs  or  improve¬ 
ments  to  their  properties.  The  margin  of  profit,  after  meeting  all 
charges  against  new  cottages,  is  very  limited,  and  since  none  of  the 
charges  except  repairs  can  be  avoided,  it  is  that  which  is  sacrificed 
where  the  property  threatens  not  to  yield  a  satisfactory  return.  If 
rates  and  other  charges  could  be  removed  from  cottages,  or  at  any 
rate  reduced,  it  is  probable  that  new  property  would  be  superior  in 
style,  substantiality  and  equipment. 

Kettering  (138). — I  cannot  give  any  instances  of  this,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  exactly  if  improvements  and  additions  to  business 
premises  are  handicapped,  or  not  carried  out  at  all  owing  to  additional 
rates,  but  I  may  say  as  a  man  who  has  built  a  good  deal  of  late  years, 
that  the  increased  assessment  is  constantly  in  our  minds,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  does  stop  building  and  deteriorates  the 
style  of  building,  but  to  what  extent  nobody  knows. 

London,  E. — How  great  this  burden  may  be  and  the  effect  it  may 
have  on  class  of  property  erected,  I  can  illustrate  from  my  own  business 
experience. 

My  firm  built  a  modern  warehouse  on  a  freehold  plot  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  is  a  substantial  building  with  a  handsome  front,  with 
a  good  deal  of  stonework.  At  the  time  it  was  built  I  considered  we 
were  running  the  risk  of  an  unprofitable  investment,  because  I  believed 
that  the  assessment  would  be  so  high  that  the  annual  payment  of 
rates  on  such  assessment  would  not  leave  a  commercial  return,  even 
when  the  building  was  full  with  stored  goods.  My  surmise  proved  to 
be  right,  and  when  my  firm  decided  to  build  a  further  warehouse 
adjoining  the  first,  and  also  on  freehold  ground,  we  erected  the  plainest 
possible  warehouse,  instructing  our  architect  to  in  every  way  cut 
down  any  charge  that  could  be  assessed  for  rating,  because  of  the 
high  assessment  on  the  first  building.  How  great  the  difference  is, 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  first  mentioned  warehouse  pays 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  the  second  from  8  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent.  Rome  part  of  the  difference  in  return  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  lower  capital  cost,  but  I  attribute  the  greater  part  of  the  difference 
to  the  heavier  rate  levied  on  the  better  quality  building. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  my  firm  has  been  building  on  a  fairly  large 
scale.  For  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  deliberately  minimised  the 
expenditure  on  buildings  owing  to  the  heavy  burden  of  both  assess¬ 
ments  and  rates.  I  may  say  that  if  the  assessment  authorities  had 
not  taken  into  account  the  actual  quality,  as  distinct  from  quantity 
of  building,  we  should  have  continued  to  put  up  buildings  of  the  style 
and  quality  of  those  built  in  earlier  years. 
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As  an  instance,  in  1901  we  built  premises  costing  £4,700  ;  adjoining 
these,  and  strictly  conformable  with  them  for  business  purposes,  is 
a  building  erected  this  yea^r,  the  areas  of  the  two  sites  are  practically 
identical.  The  cost  of  the  present  building  is  under  £3,000  and  the 
larger  part  of  this  difference  has  been  owing  to  rigid  economies  to 
save  extra  assessment. 

Leominster  (143). — Tenants  are  often  hindered  from  carrying  out 
some  improvements  from  fear  of  a  higher  rating,  hence  the  property 
remains  undeveloped.  A  small  shopkeeper  here  takes  an  empty 
shop  and  opens  a  new  business,  is  successful,  then  adds  some  necessary 
fittings  and  fixtures  ;  his  landlord  at  once  raises  the  rent  35  per  cent, 
and  up  goes  the  assessment,  and  a  larger  sum  for  him  to  pay  in  rates. 
The  tenant  has  his  business  there,  and  must  pay  although  the  place 
is  not  worth  the  price,  and  he  can  ill  afford  to  pay.  A  resident  recently 
purchased  a  cottage  and  a  garden  assessed  at  £10,  he  took  from  the 
tenant  the  garden  and  put  upon  it  some  pig  and  sheep  pens,  paved 
and  drained  it.  A  new  assessment  of  the  portion  taken  at  £10  was 
at  once  made  without  the  original  assessment  on  cottage  and  garden 
being  reduced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  under  this  head  is,  at  first 
sight,  not  a  little  conflicting.  From  the  same  town  we  hear, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  method  of  rating  improvements  is 
a  grave  hindrance  to  such  improvements  ;  on  the  other,  that 
it  is  no  hindrance  at  all.  Clearly  the  subjective  element 
plays  a  large  part  in  evidence  such  as  this.  Men  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  treat  as  inevitable  things  which  have  been  long  in 
existence,  and  to  base  their  business  calculations  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  are  inevitable.  One  of  our  informants 
in  Scarborough  (7)  has  put  this  point  of  view  well  when  he 
writes  :  “  The  view  that  rates  discourage  improvements  is  not 
as  common  as  it  would  be  if  the  rating  of  improvements  were 
an  innovation  proposed  by  politicians  for  the  first  time  ”  ; 
while  another  informant  writes  :  “  The  present  system  of 
rating  improvements  is  so  sanctified  by  usage  that  it  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.” 

No  doubt  the  enterprising  business  man  goes  on  making 
improvements,  if  he  is  confident  that  the  increased  profit  they 
yield  will  more  than  recoup  him  for  the  increased  burden  of 
the  rates.  But  that  increased  burden  is  sometimes  just 
enough  to  turn  the  scale,  to  make  unprofitable  an  improve¬ 
ment  that  would  be  profitable  if  it  were  not  rated.  Even 
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when  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  increase  in  rates 
will  cause  a  dead  loss  on  the  transaction,  the  timid,  nervous 
man,  conscious  that,  whether  or  no  his  contemplated  improve¬ 
ments  are  financially  successful,  they  are  sure  to  mean  a 
higher  assessment,  refrains  altogether  from  making  them. 
One  of  our  informants  from  Cromer  (9)  writes  :  “  I  consider 
it  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  rise  in  assessment  which  follows 
expenditure  on  building  improvements,  is  always  a  discour¬ 
agement  to  capital  expenditure.  It  does  not  always  operate 
strongly,  but  it  is  always  present.  As  a  rule,  old  people 
are  more  frightened  at  this  prospect  than  younger  folk.” 

Futhermore,  the  deterrent  effect  of  rates  is  naturally  greater 
to  a  man  who  is  working  on  a  small  margin  of  profit  than  to  one 
who  has  an  ample  margin  with  which  to  meet  the  charge. 
It  is  no  doubt  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  small  tradesman 
and  the  builder  of  working-class  houses  complain  more  bitterly 
than  others  of  the  rating  of  improvements.  A  glance  at  the 
evidence  quoted  above  will  show  that  the  small  man  is  the 
greatest  sufferer. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
fear  of  an  income  tax  prevents  people  from  enlarging  their 
businesses,  but  there  are  two  great  differences.  In  the  first 
place,  rates  are  levied  upon  improvements,  whether  the  man 
who  makes  them  gets  a  profit  from  them  or  not ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  in  towns  where  rates  are  high,  they  mean  a  tax 
— not  like  the  income  tax  where  a  man  surrenders  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  extra  income  added  to  his  improvements,  while 
he  retains  95  per  cent. — but  a  tax  of  anything  from  25  to  45 
per  cent,  \ipon  the  annual  value  of  the  improvement.  And, 
though  such  rating  may  not  lead  a  man  to  abandon  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  certain  to  pay,  it  leads  him  to  curtail  them, 
and  improvements  whose  immediate  financial  success  is 
uncertain  are  reluctantly  relinquished.  This  is  certainly  a 
6erious  check  on  initiative  and  enterprise. 

Working  Class  Houses. 

The  effects  of  rates  upon  housing,  especially  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes,  are  even  more  clearly  marked.  The 
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margin  of  profit  to  be  obtained  from  building  working-class 
houses  is  often  small,  hence  anything  which  eats  into  that 
margin  must  tend  to  restrict  the  supply  of  houses. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  various  classes  of  working- 
class  houses,  the  amount  which  is  paid  per  week  in  rates  in  a 
number  of  towns.  At  a  time  when  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  multiply  and  improve  houses  for  the  working  classes, 
it  seems  almost  ironical  to  impose  a  tax  upon  them  so  heavy 
as  the  figures  quoted  below7  show  rates  to  be  : 


Rent  of  House 
per  Week. 

4s. 

5s. 

5s.  6d. 

6s. 

6s.  6d. 

7s. 

8s. 

Barrow 

1 

0-1 

1 

If 

1 

31 

i 

41 

1 

6 

Blackpool 

0 

8 

0 

9! 

1 

0! 

1 

i! 

1 

0  3 
4 

i 

3! 

1 

5! 

Brighton 

0 

11? 

1 

2J 

1 

41 

1 

nl 

Do 

1 

71 

i 

11 

1 

1H 

Burnley 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

8 

1 

10 

2 

0 

2 

o 

O 

Burv  - 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

9? 

0 

10? 

0 

111 

i 

1 

Halifax 

1 

2 

1 

6? 

1 

6-1 

1 

8| 

1 

11 

2 

0 

2 

31 

Leeds  - 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

51 

1 

7 

1 

8? 

i 

10 

2 

LI 

Middlesbrough 

0 

8 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

6 

i 

8 

1 

10 

Northampton 

0 

10 

1 

oi 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Preston 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

11 

1 

2 

1 

3? 

1 

91 

2 

01 

Reading 

0 

7f 

0 

9| 

0 

io| 

1 

31 

1 

5 

1 

6f 

i 

91 

Swansea 

0 

9-| 

0 

HI 

1 

l 

1 

21 

1 

3 

1 

4f 

i 

8! 

Cardiff  - 

0 

9? 

0 

in, 

1 

oi 

1 

2 

1 

9  3 
-4 

1 

93 

-4 

i 

61 

If  we  take  the  average  for  the  above  towns,  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  a  six  shilling  house  no  less  than  one  and 
fourpence  a  week  is  paid  in  rates.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  wrhole  of  the  rate  falls  upon  the  tenant,*  this  is 
equivalent,  in  the  ease  of  a  man  earning  30  shillings  a  week, 
to  an  income  tax  of  elevenpence  in  the  £,  while  in  the 
case  of  a  man  with  only  20s.  a  week,  it  is  equivalent  to  an 
income  tax  of  one  and  fourpence  in  the  £,  or  almost  as  much 
in  the  £  as  is  paid  by  the  man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  subject  to  super-tax. 


We  deal  on  page  565  with  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation. 
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If  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  so  much  in  rates,  this  clearly 
limits  the  amount  which  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  builder  for 
a  house.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  utmost  which  a  builder 
knows  he  can  get  from  his  would-be  tenants  is  5s.  and  that 
all  his  expenses,  plus  the  interest  on  his  capital  come  to 
4s.  6d. ;  if,  in  addition,  rates  are  Is.  4d.  the  result  is  that 
he  does  not  build  at  all,  and  the  poor  have  to  crowd  more 
closely  together  and  to  live  in  one  or  two  rooms,  or  take 
in  lodgers  to  help  to  pay  the  rent  and  rates.  The  effects  of 
this  are  disastrous  to  the  prosperity  of  both  the  builder  and 
the  town  dweller. 

But  rates  upon  buildings  not  only  restrict  the  quantity  of 
houses,  they  have  also  a  harmful  effect  upon  their  quality. 
The  present  system  of  rating  makes  the  builder  cut  down  all 
extra  improvements  which,  though  they  might  add  to  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the  house,  cannot  be  described  as 
absolutely  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  shelter.  A  builder  knows  that  he  cannot  net 

O 

more  than,  let  us  say,  Gs.  a  week  from  a  tenant,  and  if,  out  of 
that,  Is.  4d.  a  week  has  to  go  in  rates — an  average  for  such  a 
house  in  many  large  towns — then  there  is  only  4s.  8d.  left 
for  everything  else.  Consequently,  he  has  to  make  the  house 
as  small  as  possible,  and  cut  down  every  extra  convenience. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  system  is 
that  rates  upon  the  composite  hereditament  fall  with  especial 
severity  upon  the  poorest  classes.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  given  on  page  522  the  poorer  a  man  is,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  his  income  which  he  spends  upon  rent.  Houses 
being  assessed  on  their  rental  value,  the  result  is  that  the 
poorer  a  man  is,  the  greater  also  is  the  proportion  of  his 
income  which  he  pays  in  rates. 

The  Separate  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  commented  vigorously  upon  the  connection  between 
the  rating  system  and  the  problem  of  housing  (p.  167)  : 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for  rating  site  values  on 
the  ground  of  public  policy,  regard  being  had  to  the  effects  of  taxation 
on  industry  and  development.  Our  present  rates  indisputably  hamper 
building.  Buildings  are  a  necessary  of  life  and  a  necessary  of  business 
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of  every  kind.  Now,  the  tendency  of  our  present  rates  must  be  generally 
to  discourage  building — to  make  houses  fewer,  worse  and  dearer. 
As  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  says :  “  A  tax  upon  buildings  proportionate 
to  their  value  necessitated  that  the  rent  of  buildings  should  represent 
a  high  rate  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  In  other  words,  it  drives  people 
to  take  (and,  therefore,  drives  builders  to  build)  poorer  houses.  Taxation 
on  the  land  has  no  such  effect  ”...  While  the  rating  of  site  values 
thus  concerns  the  public  at  large  as  an  administrative  reform,  it  is  of 
special  importance  in  connection  with  the  urgent  problem  of  providing 
house  accommodation  for  the  working  classes.  Anything  which 
aggravates  the  appalling  evils  of  overcrowding  does  not  need  to  be 
condemned,  and  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  present  heavy  rates  on 
buildings  do  tend  to  aggravate  those  evils,  and  that  the  rating  of  site 
values  would  help  to  mitigate  them.  If  more  of  the  burden  were 
thrown  on  sites,  the  portion  left  to  be  borne  by  buildings  would  be 
diminished,  and  this  would  weigh  with  the  builder  who  is  hesitating 
to  embark  on  the  erection  of  new  structures. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that,  as  far  as  the  expansion  of 
industry  and  the  building  of  houses  are  concerned,  the  rating 
of  improvements  generally  has  a  deterrent  effect,  while,  as  far 
as  the  building  of  working-class  houses  is  concerned,  the  present 
system  does  undoubtedly  diminish  their  supply,  and  thus  is 
partially  responsible  for  the  overcrowding  and  shortage  of 
houses  with  which  we  deal  in  Part  I.  of  this  Report. 


( b )  Agriculture  and  the  Rating  of  Improvements. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the 
Rating  of  Site  Values,  they  regarded  it  almost  exclusively 
from  the  standpoint  of  urban  communities.  But  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change 
in  rural  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Rating  of  Improvements. 
The  farmer,  especially  the  small  farmer  and  small  holder,  has 
come  to  regard  the  rating  of  his  improvements  as  a 
grievance,  and  in  the  evidence  placed  before  us  the  rural 
grievance  figures  as  extensively  as  the  urban. 

The  grievances  of  the  agriculturist  can  be  divided  into  two 
main  heads — those  of  (1)  the  farmer,  and  (2)  the  small -holder 
and  the  market  gardener. 
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(1)  The  Farmer. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  his  book,  “  The  Story  of  a  Great 
Agricultural  Estate,”  gives  the  following  striking  instance 
from  his  own  personal  experience  : 

I  have  established  near  Woburn  an  experimental  fruit  farm.  An 
ordinary  arable  field  was  converted  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1894  into  a  fruit  garden,  by  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour. 
The  land  was  duly  planted  with  a  valuable  stock  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  and  after  a  few  months  there  came  up — I  confess  to  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  for  I  had  not  foreseen  this  result  of  my  experiment — the  Overseer. 
Now  the  Parish  Overseer  said :  “  The  employment  of  capital  has 
wrought  a  great  change  in  this  spot,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  report  the 
same  and  treble  your  rates.” 

Well,  I  wras  in  search  of  experience  in  the  matter  of  fruit  farming, 
and  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  record  an  important  result.  It  is  this: 
If  you  invest  capital  in  a  fruit  farm,  your  rates  will  be  trebled  before 
you  have  any  chance  of  a  return  for  your  outlay. 

Wishing  to  know  whether  his  experience  was  typical  of  that 
of  other  agriculturists,  we  asked,  in  our  Schedule  B.,  III.,  how 
far  and  in  what  wav  does  the  present  rating  system  hinder 
agricultural  development  ?  We  found  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  urban  schedules,  a  considerable  division  of  opinion, 
though,  since  we  did  not  ask  directly  about  the  rating  of 
improvements,  it  has  been  impossible  to  tabulate  the  answers 
as  we  have  tabulated  the  urban  replies.  We  append  some 
answers  in  which  our  informants  deny  that  the  present  method 
of  rating  hinders  agricultural  development. 

Lincolnshire  (C.  77)  (Farmer). — Not  hindered  in  any  way  by  the 
rating  system  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  assessments  are  increased 
when  there  is  any  structural  alterations  carried  out,  but  not  to  go 
above  the  rental. 

Suffolk  East  (l).  .34)  (Tenant  Farmer). — I  do  not  see  that  the 
present  rating  system  hinders  agricultural  development  in  this  district. 
I  know  no  case  where  assessments  of  farms  have  been  increased  on 
account  of  improvements,  but  of  course  if  a  better  class  house  is  bu.dt 
that  would  be  assessed  higher.  Rates  on  agricultural  land  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  at  present  Is.  4.(d.  per  acre  actually  paid. 

Hampshire  (E.  222)  (County  Councillor). — The  present  ratine 
system  does  not  hinder  agricultural  development.  The  assessment  of 
farms  is  increased  if  additional  buildings  are  erected. 
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Leicestershire  (P.  1204)  (Builder). — The  assessments  of  farms  have 
not  been  increased,  owing  to  improvements. 

Derbyshire  (P.  1142)  “(Farmer). — Not  at  all. 

Only  when  new  buildings  are  erected,  but  not  for  improved  culti¬ 
vation. 

Derbyshire  (P.  1146)  (Rate  Collector). — None  at  all.  Land  is  only 
charged  on  one-half  the  rateable  value  to  Poor  and  District  Rates, 
and  on  one-fourth  to  special  rates.  If  new  erections  are  made  to  the 
farmstead  they  are  assessed,  but  no  increase  is  made  for  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land. 

Cheshire  (P.  1028.)  (Gentleman  Farmer)- — The  present  system  of 
rating  does  not  in  my  opinion,  hinder  agricultural  development.  The 
assessment  of  farms  is  seldom  increased  except  when  re-valuation 
of  the  whole  Union  takes  place,  then  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  improvements  effected  do  increase  the  assessment  of  farms. 

Northumberland  (A.  62)  (Farmer). — 1  do  not  think  that  the  rating 
system  has  anything  to  do  with  the  hindering  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  as  the  land  is  mostly  let  to  tenants  the  assessment  is  put  on 
the  rental.  Where  the  tenancy  changes  and  the  rent  goes  up  or  down 
the  assessment  goes  with  it. 

Lincolnshire  (C.  32)  (Farmer). — The  rating  system  of  this  district 
does  not  in  any  way  hinder  agricultural  development.  We  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  it ;  ours  is  an  ideal  system.  Assessments  are  not 
increased  when  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants.  The  land 
is  assessed  in  a  uniform  way,  not  according  to  the  rental,  but  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land — i.e.,  land  of  a  similar  nature  is  assessed  in 
a  similar  way.  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  no  assessment  would  be 
in  any  way  fair  that  ignores  houses  arid  buildings. 

Cheshire  (E.  301)  (Landowner). — I  doubt  if  the  present  system 
hinders  improvements  to  any  extent,  at  any  rate  where  the  rates  are 
reasonably  low.  It  must  be  a  poor  improvement  that  will  not  pay 
for  the  extra  charge  in  rates.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  a  new  small 
holding  with  buildings  the  rates  will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  ; 
but  then  it  is  fair  that  the  occupier  should  pay  towards  value  received 
in  the  shape  of  education,  roads,  police,  etc.  I  should  say  that  the 
assessment  is  usually  raised  when  anything  like  an  important 
improvement  in  addition  to  buildings  has  been,- made,  but  this  may 
not  take  place  immediately.  The  Overseer  periodically  revises  the 
assessments. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  number  replied  that  the 
present  rating  sj'stem did  discourage  improvements.  It  “  sets 
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a  premium  on  slovenliness  and  idleness,”  says  a  large  farmer 
in  Carmarthenshire  (S.W.  98),  “  while  the  diligent  and  hard¬ 
working  farmer  has  to  pay  for  his  own  labour.”  Another 
farmer,  Cornwall,  F.  139,  writes  that  the  present  system  puts 
a  premium  upon  bad  farming. 

The  following  instances,  selected  from  a  large  number,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Leicestershire  (E.  1007)  (Chamber  of  Agriculture).— The  whole 
system  is  unfair  to  the  occupier  and  owner  of  land,  and  therefore 
hampers  agricultural  development.  The  assessment  on  farms  is 
increased  when  improvements  are  made— e.g.,  the  rateable  value  was 
increased  from  £180  to  £320  where  water  was  laid  on  to  each  field  and 
land  laid  down  to  grass.  The  rateable  value  was  increased  when 
Dutch  barns  were  put  up,  and  when  the  farm  buildings  were  improved. 

Norfolk.  (C.  100)  (Surveyor). — The  present  rating  system  is  one 
of  the  main  hindrances  to  development.  Raise  the  productivity  of 
the  farm,  up  go  rent  and  rates.  Add  buildings  for  better  accommo¬ 
dation,  again  rates  are  raised.  Every  process  associated  with 
development  has  to  face  this  handicap.  A  member  of  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Committee  stated  that  in  the - Union  every  farm  thus 

improved  has  been  more  highly  rated.  Especially  is  this  seen  on  small 
holdings. 

Hampshire  (E.  Ifi)  (Farmer). — The  present  rating  system  is  a 
barrier  to  the  erection  of  new  and  improved  buildings.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  keep  poor  land  out  of  cultivation  rather  than  pay  rates 
on  it.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  to  increase  the  assessment  of  a  property 
immediately  any  improvement  or  addition  is  made.  The  better  the 
land  is  cultivated  the  higher  the  rates  are. 

Northamptonshire  (D.  56)  (Farmer). — Expenditure  by  landlords 
in  the  provision  of  cottage  accommodation,  Dutch  barns  or  water 
supply  means  payment  of  interest  and  sometimes  repayment  of 
principal,  and  this  means  higher  rates  as  a  rule.  Anything  done  by 
landlord  which  adds  to  the  letting  value  mostly  means  added  rates. 

Buckinghamshire  (E.  267)  (Farmer  C.  C.). — Some  arable  and 
meadow  fields  stood  assessed  at  15s.  per  acre.  One  of  the  tenants 
planted  about  three  acres  with  top  and  bottom  fruit,  at  considerable 
expense,  and  I  am  afraid  with  very  little  profit  to  himself.  The  Over¬ 
seers  a  couple  of  years  ago  raised  the  assessment  of  these  three  acres 
from  15s.  per  acre  to  £4  per  aore.  Similar  examples  might  be  given. 
Again,  if  the  often  dilapidated  farm  buildings  are  replaced  with  new. 
according  to  our  present  mode  the  valuation  for  rating  purposes  would 
increase. 
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Leicestershire  (P.  1214)  (Farmer). — If  a  man  takes  a  farm  at  15s. 
per  acre  which  has  run  out  and  improves  it,  up  comes  the  Assessment 
Committee  and  says  :  “  Well,  this  land  is  now  worth  more  ;  we  must 
put  it  up  to  22s.  or  23s.  per  acre.,’ 

Somersetshire  (F.  91)  (Willow  Merchant).— Where  a  farm  is 
rented  the  assessment  follows  the  rent,  so  that  if  a  farmer  increases 
the  value  of  his  farm  and  his  rent  goes  up,  then  the  assessment  goes 
up  as  well  as  soon  as  the  Overseers  know  it  or  the  Inland  Revenue 
Returns  are  made. 

All  property  in  this  union  is  assessed  at  its  rental  value  whether  it 
is  land  or  house  property.  This  is  certainly  discouraging  to  those  who 
would  improve  their  property  whether  they  are  small  owners  or  tenants, 
and  there  is  much  complaint  in  this  parish  upon  this  important  question. 

Cambridgeshire  (C.  11)  (Farmer,  C.C.). — The  system  of  rating, 
taking  rent  as  a  basis,  encourages  bad  farming.  I  have  known  some 
of  the  finest  land  badly  farmed,  and  allowed  to  get  into  such  a  poor 
condition  that  it  has  had  to  be  let  at  a  very  low  rental,  and  the  rates 
have  been  assessed  according  to  the  rent. 

Northumberland  (A.  31)  (Farmer). — It  hinders  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  because  the  best  farmed  farms  are  heaviest  rated.  The  assess¬ 
ment  is  increased  whenever  improvements  are  made,  and  rateable 
value  is  put  up  in  nearly  every  case.  The  Assessment  Committee 
always  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  where  there  is  improvement. 

Huntingdonshire  (C.  12)  (Farmer). — Rent  is  the  basis  round  here, 
and  as  soon  as  a  man  improves  his  farm  up  goes  his  rent,  also  his 
rates.  I  can  give  one  instance :  A  farm  not  far  from  .  .  .  five  miles 
from  nearest  rail  let  at  £1  per  acre,  rated  on  that,  and  all  the  farms 
round  it  pay  10s.  ;  equally  as  good  land,  only  not  farmed  so  well.  So 
there  you  see  a  man  is  taxed  for  his  industry. 

Cornwall  (F.  1404)  (Yeoman  Farmer). — I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
rates  are  immediately  raised  if  you  build  a  good  new  farmhouse,  also 
if  you  build  a  decent  cowshed,  cartshed  or  piggery,  or  even  a  good 
cottage.  This  form  of  increasing  the  rates  is  bad  and  should  be 
discontinued. 

Essex  (D.  64)  (Farmer). — In  my  case,  when  I  took  this  farm  I  had  a 
very  bad  and  imperfect  lot  of  buildings,  but  as  my  horses  have  to  work 
I  want  them  to  have  good  rest,  so  I  had  fresh  places  put  up.  As  soon 
as  I  had  done  so  (although  my  acreage  had  not  increased)  the  pariah 
penalised  me  10s.  a  year  for  giving  my  dumb  friends  better  accommoda¬ 
tion;  by  raising  my  rates  that  amount  extra. 

Shrofshtre  (G.  855)  (Farmer). — Some  ten  years  ago  my  landlord 
spent  £200  on  my  buildings  and  I  £60,  The  assessment  of  my  farm 
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buildings  was  promptly  raised  £10  per  annum.  I  should  say  I  pav 
£10  per  annum  interest  on  my  landlord's  £200  outlay.  Consequently 
the  improvements  to  my  buildings  cost  me  £60  down,  plus  £10  per 
annum  interest,  plus  Us.  6d.  rate  on  £10  increased  assessment— £1  15s 
a  year  I  am  not  going  in  for  further  improvements  of  this  kind. 


Carnarvonshire  (No.  18)  (Yeoman  Farmer). — The  present  ratiim 
system  imposes  an  additional  burden  in  cases  where  buildings  are 
enlarged  or  fresh  ones  erected.  Owners  and  tenants  are  deterred  from 
at.ding  to  the  efficiency  of  farm  holdings  by  the.  present  system,  which 
imposes  additional  rates  on  additional  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to  givo 
a  single  particular  because  owing  to  the  fear  of  an  increased  assessment, 
very  minor  improvements  are  made  to  buildings,  and  fresh  building 
are  extremely  rarely  met  with. 


Essex  (1).  6)  (Overseer).  The  present  system  hinders  development 
to  at  least  the  extent  that  the  increased  rating  would  add  to  the  annual 
cost  of  any  outlay  the  owner  might  contemplate  spending  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm.  A  keen  business  man  would  have  to  calculate  wluit  this 
would  probably  be  and  decide  accordingly.  The  assessment  of  farms 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  how  a  farm  is  cultivated.  As  Over¬ 
seer,  ]  have  lately  had  to  go  through  the  valuation  list  of  ...  Parish 
with  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  in  many  instances  assessment 
was  low  where  land  was  poor  through  bad  farming,  and  increased  where 
similar  land  had  been  improved  solely  through  intelligent  and  thorough 
cultivation  and  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  land.  Where 
additional  farm  buildings  are  erected,  as  a  rule  an  increase  of  assessment 
follows.  .This  hinders  industry. 


Devonshire  (F.  70)  (Farmer).— If  a  farmer  improves  his  farm,  very 
often  his  rent  is  raised  (I  speak  irom  personal  experience),  and  then  of 
course  his  rates  go  up  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  farmer  lets 
down  the  value  of  his  holding,  and  if  the  farm  comes  into  market  it  is 
let  at  lower  rent,  and  rates  down  as  well.  This  is  not  fair  to  [rood 
cultivation. 

Worcestershire  (G.  831)  (Farmer).— It  is  usual  to  increase  assess¬ 
ment  when  improvements  are  made,  as  the  improvements  are  considered 
an  increased  value.  Three  years  ago  I  put  down  a  small  gas  engine 
tor  food-cutting  purposes  for  cattle  feeding,  and  as  an  overseer  1  felt 
it  my  duty  to  inform  the  Assistant  Overseer  of  the  fact,  who  in  duty 
bound  had  to  increase  the  assessment.  This  brought  my  house 
(£8  10s.)  and  farm  buildings  (£11  10s.)  to  £20  (previous  rating,  £17). 
I  he  rates  on  the  engine  are  more  than  cost  of  gas  for  running  purposes. 
Engine  rated  on  £3 ;  gas  for  engine  through  separate  meter  last  four 
quarters  is  as  follows:  September,  1911,  9d.  ;  December  1911 
2s.  5d.  ;  March,  1912,  3s.  2d.  •  June,  1912,  Is.  7d. 
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Lancashire  (K.  34)  (Farmer). — The  present  rating  system  is  all 
wrong.  It  hinders  the  farmer  in  this  way :  If  a  farm  is  improved  by 
more  buildi  igs,  etc.,  being  placed  on  it,  and  it  is  made  a  more  valuable 
place,  the  farmer  has  to"  pay.  He  is  got  at  in  two  ways — rents  are 
raised,  and  unless  he  himself  is  on  the  Assessment  Committee  his  rates 
are  raised  also. 

Essex  (D.  47)  (Farmer). — My  own  farm,  which  was  in  very  bad 
condition  when  1  took  it,  and  consequent)}-  rated  low,  is  now  increased 
30  per  cent. 

Cornwall  (F.  185). — The  present  rating  system  takes  rent  as  its 
basis  generally.  Some  fare  badly,  others  get  off  lightly.  The  bad 
farmer  who  is  allowing  his  land  to  depreciate  is  often  allowed  rebate- 
ment  in  rates,  because  his  farm  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  farmer  who  puts  his  capital  and  labour  into  the 
soil,  and  so  improves  his  farm,  is  always  the  victim  of  the  Assessment 
Committee. 

Cornwall  (F.  354)  (Yeoman  Farmer). — If  a  farmer  cultivates  and 
manures  his  farm  well,  and  grows  heavy  crops,  his  farm  is  rated  higher 
than  other  farmers’  who  cultivate  badly  and  use  very  little  manure 
and  grow  poor  crops,  although  the  farms  were  originally  of  the 
same  value.  The  assessment  of  farms  is  increased  whenever  improve¬ 
ments  are  made. 

Montgomeryshire  (832)  (Farmer). — My  own  assessment  has  been 
increased  £30  owing  to  landlord  and  myself  putting  up  new  buildings. 
I  agreed  to  pay  him  £30  m  ire  rent  than  my  predecessor  did,  providing 
he  put  the  buildings  up,  myself  doing  haulage  and  part  labour.  To 
raise  the  rates  on  improved  houses  or  buildings,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
unfair  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

Radnorshire  (S.W.  75)  (Builder). — A  man  bought  some  land  in 
this  parish,  practically  of  no  value,  but  after  a  deal  of  labour  and 
money  had  been  spent  in  draining  the  same  he  had  his  rates  raised. 

(2)  The  Smallholder  and  the  Market- Gardener. 

When  we  turn  to  tlte  evidence  with  regard  to  the  small¬ 
holders  and  market-gardeners,  we  find  practically  a  universal 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  present  method  of  rating  im¬ 
provements  hits  them  very  hard.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to 
seek.  Relatively  to  their  incomes,  their  expenditure  upon 
improvements  is  very  great.  A  small  holding  of  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  entails  an  expenditure  of  two.  three,  or  even  four 
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times  as  much  per  acre  for  improvements  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  as  a  large  farm,  and  the  smallholder  working 
with  less  capital,  is  far  less  able  to  meet  the  additional  rates 
which  he  has  to  pay  for  these  improvements.  We  may  safely 
say,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  we  have  received,  that  those 
rates  add  enormously  to  the  difficulties  which  he  has  to  face. 
The  following  extracts  will  illustrate  this  grievance,  especially 
in  the  case  of  small  holdings  which  have  recently  been  created, 
and  the  rateable  value  of  which  is  often  very  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  rateable  value  of  the  farm  before  it  was  cut  up.* 

Middlesex  (E.  1009)  (Market  Gardener). — The  present  rating 
system  puts  a  penalty  upon  enterprise  of  every  description.  A  farmer 
or  market  gardener  plants  fruit,  and  up  goes  his  assessment  for  both 
rates  and  taxes  (under  existing  law  properly  so,  for  the  annual  rental 
value  is  certainly  increased).  He  makes  at  his  own  expense  adequate 
provision  for  water  supply,  the  same  thing  happens.  We  are  at  the 
moment  erecting  a  water  tower,  and  already  one  of  the  Overseers  has 
viewed  it  with  the  idea  of  increasing  our  assessment.  He  erects 
forcing  sheds  for  growing  vegetables,  etc.,  in  the  winter,  thereby 
providing  employment  for  those  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  on 
the  rates  in  the  winter  ;  he  is  rated  and  taxed  higher  for  his  pains. 
In  1909  we  laid  out  £080,  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  our  assessment 
was  immediately  raised  £24  gross,  £19  rateable.  By  continuous  manur¬ 
ing  and  high  cultivation  he  improves  the  “  heart  ”  of  his  land,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  lease — because  the  law  allows  him  no  adequate 
compensation  for  his  enterprise  (the  custom  among  valuers  being  to 
assess  only  dressings  and  half  dressings) — he  has  to  pay  more  rent  and 
consequently  more  rates  and  taxes.  Everything  a  cultivator  does  to 
increase  employment  involves  an  increasing  liability  for  rates.  In  1889 
West  Drayton  glebe  land  was  taken  at  £4  per  acre.  Competition  for 
land  was  very  keen  just  then,  owing  to  the  operations  of  a  farmer  who 
has  failed  since,  but  who  then  wanted  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  land  otherwise  would  not  have  let  at  so  high  a  figure,  but  the  land 
adjoining  fetched  that  sum  and  we  had  to  pay  it  for  the  land,  which 
was  dirty  and  poor.  Owing  to  the  failure  mentioned  above  prices 
have  now  fallen,  the  land  adjoining  only  fetches  £3,  but  owing 

*  This  grievance  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  under  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  while  agricultural  land  is  exempt  from  half  the  rates,  buildings 
even  when  used  for  purposes  of  agriculture  are  subject  to  the  full  rates. 
If  relief  is  to  be  given  to  agriculture  in  future  (as  to  which  see  below  p.  605) 
it  would  be  well  on  the  expiry  of  the  Act  to  introduce  a  new  basis  of 
exemption  placing  buildings  used  for  agriculture  on  the  same  footing  as 
agricultural  land. 
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to  the  fact  that  we  have  cleaned  it  and  improved  its  “  heart  ” 
we  still  have  to  pay  £3  10s.  and  rates  in  proportion.  We  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  worth  that  sum,  but  it  is  only  worth  it  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  improved  its  heart.  The  landlord  could  easily  get 
someone  else  to  take  it  at  £3  10s.  and  possibly  £4,  for  if  it  were 
farmed  for  the  next  seven  years  without  any  manure  it  would  still 
be  in  a  far  better  condition  than  when  we  took  it. 

Cornwall  (139)  (Fruit  Merchant). — The  knowledge  that  in¬ 
creased  rates  follow  improvements  must  necessarily  have  a  deterrent 

effect  on  the  making  of  improvements . Before  I  planted  my 

present  land  and  brought  a  considerable  portion  into  orchards  and 
fruit  gardens,  as  well  as  the  landlord  draining  and  embanking  marsh¬ 
land  the  land  was  rated  at  about  £120  per  annum.  Since  the  above 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  and  extended  the  land  is  now 
rated  at  fully  double  the  above  amount.  One  orchard  alone,  of  1 
acre  in  extent,  is  at  present  rated  at  £11  per  acre,  this  was  plain  arable 
land  when  I  converted  it  into  an  orchard,  not  rated  at  more  than  20s. 
per  acre. 

Somersetshire  (F.  63)  (Overseer). — The  rating  here  hinders  in  this 
respect :  A  man  owns  a  small  house  and  garden,  getting  his  living  as 
a  market  gardener.  He  puts  up  a  greenhouse  and  is  at  once  raised  in 
his  assessment.  This  means  the  man  is  taxed  at  once  on  his  attempt 
to  make  his  living. 

Worcestershire  (G.  128)  (Small  Holder). — The  present  system  of 
rating  penalises  the  market  gardener.  When  a  farm  is  split  up  into 
market  gardens  the  rent  is  raised,  the  rates,  being  based  on  the  rent, 
are  also  heavier. 

Berkshire  (E.  42)  (Land  steward,  formerly  farmer). — County 
Council  small  holders  at  .  .  .  have  had  to  pay  for  their  cottages  a 
rent  more  than  four  times  the  former  rent,  viz :  from  £2  to  £9  per 
annum.  They  also  pay  an  enhanced  rent  for  the  land,  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  paid  by  the  farmer. 

They  pay  rates  on  the  increased  assessment  based  on  the  increased 
rent,  they  pay  interest  on  the  outlay  on  new  buildings,  and  they  paj’ 
an  increased  assessment  on  these  same  buildings. 

Hampshire  (E.  219)  (Clerk  to  County  Council). — .  .  .  Farm  was 
formerly  let  at  £198  per  annum.  After  division  into  small  holdings 
it  is  let  for  £347  10s.  The  amount  expended  on  improvements  and 
repairs  was  about  £1,200.  The  rateable  value  before  division  was 
£143,  afterwards  £312  12s. 

. Farm  :  the  corresponding  figures  are : — £275,  £567,  £3,000, 

£239  10s.,  £486. 

Berkshire  (E.  233)  (County  Councillor). — Whether  the  farm  is 
improved  by  buildings  or  by  cultivation,  it  is  liable  to  be  penalised  by 
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the  present  system  of  rating,  and  instead  of  an  acre  being  rated  at 
say  £2  and  the  200  acre  farm  at  15s.  p.a.  it  should  be  changed,  and  the 
small  cultivator  given  the  preference,  so  as  to  encourage  small  holdings 
and  good  cultivation. 

Somersetshire  (F.  77)  (Smallholder,  etc.).— My  six  and  a  half 
acres  are  rated  double  what  it  was  previously  to  my  erecting  the  build- 
ings  just  over  two  years  ago,  and  now,  as  soon  as  the  cottage  is  com¬ 
pleted,  they  are  talking  of  re-assessing  it,  and  no  doubt  they  will  do 
this. 

Buckinghamshire  (E.  78)  (Farmer).— Several  large  farms  here  that 
were  rated  reasonably  have  now  been  converted  into  smaller  holdings, 
often  by  putting  buildings  up,  laying  heavy  arable  to  grass,  thereby 
enhancing  the  value,  when  immediately  the  assessment  goes  up. 

Hertfordshire  (E.  22)  (Justice  of  the  Peace).— The  small  holdings 
in  this  district  consisted  originally  of  a  waste  field  overgrown  with 
furze  and  bracken,  to  burn  and  clear  the  field  required  the  best  part  of  a 
year,  it  was  practically  barren  and  worthless,  yet  no  sooner  did  the 
poor  holders  clear  it  than  they  get  assessed  for  agricultural  land. 

Kent  (E.  147)  (Farmer). — Yes,  in  most  cases,  especially  so  where 
buildings  have  been  erected.  I  know  of  one  farm  where  only  alterations 
have  been  made  to  the  buildings  the  original  rent  was  £120  per  annum, 
now  that  rental  is  doubled,  and  the  assessment  raised  in  proportion; 
there  are  now  four  tenants  in  the  place  of  one  on  this  farm. 

Gloucestershire  (H.  16)  (Farmer).— The  rent  and  assessment 
have  been  increased  12s.  per  acre  approximately.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Act  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  bought 
Leigh  Farm,  Pucklechurcb,  130  acres  in  extent,  for  £4,000.  The 
old  rent  was  not  quite  30s.  per  acre.  They  have  divided  it  up  into  four 
small  holdings,  charging  a  rent  of  42s.  per  acre  to  all  the  tenants. 
No  additional  buildings  have  been  erected,  but  considerable  alterations 
have  been  necessary,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  laid  out  in 
wire  fencing. 

Northumberland  (A.  15)  (Alderman,  Chairman  of  the  Northum¬ 
berland  County  Council  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Committee).— 
Where  acquired  by  the  County  Council,  yes.  Rents  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  amount  required  per  annum  to  repay  principal  and'  interest 
on  loan  for  works  or  adaptation  carried  out,  and  also  to  cover  cost  of 
management,  and  the  assessments  have  been  raised  in  accordance 
with  such  increase  of  rent. 

Oxfordshire  (E.  57)  (Overseer). — Since  the  estate  was  started  the 
assessment  of  the  original  farm  has  increased  vastly.  The  gross 
value  as  farm  previous  to  1900  was  £300.  Present  gross  value  of  the 
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estate,  now  cut  up  into  small  holdings  (including  a  number  of  bun¬ 
galows  and  bouses)  is  £1,795. 

The  rateable  value  per-  acre  previous  to  1900  was  7s.  6d.  The 
rateable  value  per  acre  at  present  £1. 

The  unfairness  of  the  above  to  the  small  man  is  obvious,  and  why 
a  man  who  can  only  afford  to  buy  and  occupy  a  few  acres  should  be 
assessed  at  £1  per  acre,  and  the  larger  farmer  of  the  immediate  dis¬ 
trict  assessed  only  at  from  5s.  to  15s.  per  acre,  thereby  paying  in  com¬ 
parison  from  25  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  less  in  rates,  is  beyond  the 
conception  of  the  ratepayers  of  this  parish. 

Dorsetshire  (F.  25)  (Farmer). — The  following  particulars  are  taken 
from  the  Rate  Book,  and  relate  to  the  Small  Holdings  mentioned  above. 
Before  being  split  up  into  Small  Holdings  the  rent  and  assessment 
were  as  follows  : — 


Rent. 

Assessment. 

Land — 154  ac.  2  r.  21  p.  - 
House  and  buildings 

Two  cottages  - 

£  s.  d. 

65  10  0 

20  0  0 

5  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

62  5  0 

17  0  0 

3  15  0 

90  10  0 

83  0  0 

It  has  been  split  into  small  holdings — the  rent  and  assessment  are 
as  under : — 

Rent. 

Assessment. 

Land — 154  ac.  2  r.  21  p.  - 
Houses  and  buildings 

£  s.  d. 

123  10  0 

37  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

117  0  0 

31  5  0 

160  10  0 

148  5  0 

Only  in  one  case  was  a  new  dwelling  house  erected,  but  general 
repairs  were  carried  out. 


In  some  cases  the  grievance  of  the  small  holder  is  accentu¬ 
ated  by  contrast  with  the  assessment  of  his  wealthier  neigh¬ 
bours.  Thus  for  instance  we  get  the  following  case  from  : 
Sussex  (E.  198)  (Town  Councillor). — Small  Holder. — A  dairyman 
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holding  nine  acres  with  cowshed  and  cartshed  is  assessed,  for  agri¬ 
cultural  land  at  £29,  and  for  buildings  £15  18s. 

Market  Gardens. — The  allotment  gardens  of  nine  acres  are  assessed 
at  £25  12s.  6d. 

Mansions  and  Parks. — Arundel  Castle,  grounds,  conservatories, 
hot-houses,  pine-pits,  new  orchard,  laundry,  lodge,  gateways,  kitchen 
gardens,  stables,  coach-houses,  castle,  park  and  hangar,  Old  St.  Mary’s 
gateway,  building  yard,  workshop  and  electric  light  station,  covering 
sixty-seven  acres  as  one  assessment,  rateable  value  net  £1,250. 

Berkshire  (E.  233)  (County  Councillor).— Particulars  of  Church 
Farm,  Hurst,  Berks,  which  was  purchased  3  years  ago  by  the  Berkshire 
County  Council  for  small  holdings,  and  the  land  re-assessed  as  below 
by  the  Wokingham  Assessment  Committee. 


SmalGHoldings. 

Old 

Assessment, 

1909. 

New 

Assessment, 

1910. 

Amount  of 
increase. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

A  - 

33  10  0 

75  5  0 

41  15  0 

i> 

6  10  0 

13  0  0 

6  10  0 

c  ..... 

5  15  0 

11  10  0 

5  15  0 

I) . 

1 1  15  0 

15  0  0 

4  15  0 

E . 

32  15  1 

78  0  0 

45  4  11 

F  .... 

6  10  0 

15  15  0 

9  5  0 

96  15  1 

208  10  0 

113  4  11 

_ 

When  we  weigh  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  rating  of 
agricultural  improvements,  it  seems  clear  that,  as  far  as  the 
smallholder,  small  farmer  and  market  gardener  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  very  genuine  grievance,  and  if  we  concentrate  our 
attention  upon  the  productivity  of  small  holdings,  we  find  that 
the  present  rating  system  is  emphatically  one  of  the  factors 
which  militate  against  their  uccess. 

When  we  turn  to  the  large  farmer,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
rating  of  improvements  is  as  acute  a  grievance  in  agriculture 
as  it  is  in  urban  industry.  Our  evidence  shows  that  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  present  system  is  far  more  prevalent  in 
agricultural  than  in  urban  districts.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
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of  those  who  defend  the  system  is  frequently  ambiguous  :  thus 
many  of  them  declare  that  the  rating  of  improvements  does 
not  hinder  agriculture,  because  improvements  are  not  rated, 
and  we  find  two  informants  in  Derbyshire  maintaining  that 
the  assessments  are  not  raised  because  of  improved  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Clearly,  however,  in  such  cases  the  reason  why  the 
existing  law  has  not  discouraged  improvements  is  simply  that 
it  has  not  been  enforced.'  We  shall  deal  with  the  subject 
more  fully  when  we  discuss  the  imperfection  of  the  present 
method  of  valuation  in  Chapter  VIII.  But,  meanwhile,  if  the 
assessment  is  not  raised  upon  improvements  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  present  rating  system, 
it  should  be  raised  if  those  improvements  add  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  land.  The  fact  that  the  law  is  broken  in  certain 
localities  does  not  offer  much  assistance  in  deciding  whether 
the  method  of  rating  improvements,  when  it  is  carried  out, 
acts  as  a  check  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  enough  positive  evidence  to 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rating  of  improvements  in 
agriculture,  when  properly  enforced,  is  a  very  widespread 
grievance,  and  that  its  result  is  to  check  development  and 
limit  the  productive  power  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  RATING  OF  VACANT,  UNDEVELOPED  AND 
UNDERDEVELOPED  LAND. 

Section  I.— THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

Under  the  present  law  the  liability  for  rates  is  imposed, 
save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  upon  the  occupier.  Hence, 
when  no  one  is  in  beneficial  occupation  of  a  piece  of  land 
it  is  not  rated  at  all.  If  an  owner  leaves  his  land  vacant  or 
unused,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  pays  rates  upon  it.  More¬ 
over.  the  present  basis  of  assessment  is,  in  the  main,  determined 
by  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  1836.  In  ascertaining  the 
annual  value  of  any  hereditament,  the  basis  to  be  adopted  is 
not  the  actual  rent  paid  at  the  moment,  but  the  rent  at  which 
the  hereditament  might  reasonably  be.  expected  to  let.  But  the 
hereditament  to  be  valued  is  not  the  property  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  put  to  its  best  use,  but  the  property  as  it  now 
is.  Hence,  the  rental  value  at  which  a  piece  of  land  is  to 
be  assessed,  is  that  which  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
command  if  let  from  year  to  year  subject  to  the  provision 
that  it  remains  substantially  in  its  present  condition.  It 
is  not  the  rent  which  it  might  be  expected  to  command  if  it 
were  let  free  of  restriction  and  subject  to  conditions  which 
would  enable  the  occupier  to  develop  it  fully.  The  rateable 
value  of  land  is  an  estimate  of  its  annual  value  when  put  to 
its  present  use,  that  is  with  the  present  structure  or  building 
upon  it  or  under  its  present  agricultural  use,  or,  to  quote 
the  technical  phrase,  rebus  sic  stantibus. 

Section  II.— THE  TWO-FOLD  NATURE  OF  THE  GRIEVANCE. 

The  complaints  with  regard  to  the  present  law  come  under 
two  heads.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  contention,  which 
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comes  partly  from  local  authorities  and  partly  from  rate¬ 
payers  in  general,  that  land  which  ought  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  revenue  of  the- district  is  let  off  without  any  payment 
at  all,  or  with  quite  inadequate  payment.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  have  to  pay  higher  rates  because  a 
section  of  them,  which  also  benefits  by  the  expenditure  from 
the  rates,  escapes  its  fair  share  of  the  burden.  This  may  be 
called  a  grievance  from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  urged  that  the  present  system  is 
bad  because  it  puts  a  premium  upon  the  misuse  of  land.  Those 
who  put  land  to  its  best  use  are  most  heavily  rated,  while  those 
who  put  it  to  an  inferior  use  pay  a  much  smaller  rate,  and 
those  who  do  not  use  it  at  all  pay  none.  It  is  urged  that,  since 
land  is  rated  upon  the  actual  use  made  of  it,  not  upon  the 
market  value  which  could  be  obtained  for  it  were  it  put  to  its 
best  possible  use,  its  owners  are  encouraged  to  withhold  it, 
with  a  view  to  greater  profit  in  the  future,  instead  of  putting 
it  immediately  to  its  best  use. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  we  intend,  first  of  all  to 
illustrate  the  grievances  under  this  head,  and  then  attempt 
to  discover  how  far  they  are  genuine. 

Section  III.— EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  GRIEVANCE. 

(a)  Vacant  Land. 

Land  which  is  not  used  at  all  escapes  any  payment  to  the 
rates,  and  this  holds  good  of  unoccupied  houses.*  With 
regard  to  vacant  land,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  us  to 
have  obtained  an  estimate  from  some  of  the  large  towns  as 
to  the  amount  of  vacant  land  which  makes  no  contribution 
to  the  rates,  and  the  amount  at  which  it  was  last  rated .  But 
even  this  would  only  have  given  us  the  annual  value  of  such 
land  when  put  to  its  present  use  ( rebus  sic  stantibus ),  nor 
could  we  ascertain  until  the  valuation  figures  under  the 

*  Except  in  the  ease  of  certain  small  dwelling  houses,  where  under  the 
system  known  as  “  compounding,”  the  owner  may  elect  to  pay  rates 
whether  the  houses  are  occupied  or  not. 
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Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  are  available,  the  real  value  of  all  the 
vacant  sites  in  any  town.  We  give,  however,  a  few  instances 
— taken  from  several  towns — illustrating  the  working  of  the 
present  law  with  regard  to  vacant  sites.  By  vacant  sites  we 
mean  either  sites  which  have  never  been  rated  or  sites  which, 
though  formerly  rated,  were  void  or  covered  with  derelict  or 
ruinous  property,  and  therefore  unrated,  at  the  time  when  the 
site  was  sold  or  the  price  given  below  was  quoted.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  these  instances  vacant  land  was  sold  at 
more  than  five  shillings  a  yard  and  yet  had  been  paying  nothing 
whatever  in  rates.  Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  in 
every  town,  and  probably  some  are  known  to  almost  all  our 
readers. 


Area. 

Square  Yards. 

Use  at  date  of  sale 
or  offer. 

Price  paid 
or  asked. 

6,860 

Vacant  (formerly  rated 

£ 

20,000 

6,171 

at  £  100) 

Derelict. 

2,897 

•  6,075 

Vacant. 

3,035 

5,984 

Derelict. 

3,353 

About  3,300 

Vacant  (formerly  a  Slum 

•  17,500 

4,000 

rated  at  £782  gross). 
Vacant. 

12,000 

3,053 

Derelict. 

2,527 

About  6,600 

Vacant  (formerly  Factory 

40,000 

1,018 

rated  at  £2,382  gross). 
Vacant  (formerly  Ware- 

30,000 

5,075 

house  rated  at  £1,600 
gross). 

Derelict. 

2,326 

8,470 

Derelict. 

3,550 

1,724 

Vacant  (formerly  Ware- 

21,127 

5,000 

house  rated  at  £1,620 
gross). 

Derelict. 

2,108 

1,037 

Vacant. 

2,500 

Acres. 

13 

Vacant. 

25,000 
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(b)  Underdeveloped  Land. 

-v  (1)  Urban. 

Probably  every  town  of  any  size  would  furnish  instances 
of  extremely  valuable  sites,  near  its  centre,  partly  occupied  bv 
well-built  offices  and  shops,  but  partly  by  mean  and  antiquated 
buildings.  Similarly,  in  all  parts  of  the  inner  zone  of  large 
towns  are  to  be  found  old  and  almost  derelict  factories, 
occupying  large  areas  of  valuable  ground.  In  the  interests  of 


Area. 

Use. 

Gross 

Value. 

Price 

Number 
of  years’ 

Square 

Yards. 

At  date  of 
Sale  or  Offer. 

F  ormer. 

Current. 

F  orinei 

or 

Offer 

purchase 
of  gross 
value. 

445 

Y  ard. 

10 

400 

4') 

300 

Shop  and  6 
houses  (3  in 
ruins). 

30 

1,250 

41 

295 

Warehouse. 

— 

215 

— 

9,000 

41 

480 

Derelict 

shops. 

— 

26 

1,100 

42 

6,050 

House  and 
Nursery. 

— 

45 

— 

O 

O 

O 

oT 

44 

1,600 

Yard. 

— 

11 

— 

504 

46 

2,630 

Yard  and 
Stable. 

— 

30  10  0 

— 

3,000 

49 

2,935 

Old  Shed, 
Stabies  and 
Hoardings. 

151 

8,800 

58 

4,158 

Yard  and 
Shed. 

— 

20  5  0 

— 

1,316 

65 

—  - 

Warehouse. 

— 

95 

— 

6,500 

68 

31  Acres 

Unoccupied. 

House 

and 

Grounds. 

300 

30,000 

100 

350 

(about) 

Small  Shops. 

— 

490 

— 

60,000 

122 

38,790 

Brickworks, 
required  for 
Gasworks. 

~~ 

412 

41,560 

101 
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commerce  and  the  proper  business  development  of  the  town,  and 
to  avoid  loss  of  time,  offices,  warehouses,  etc.,  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  one  another,  and  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  these  central  sites  should  be  as  fully 
utilised  as  possible. 

It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  precise 
definition  of  what  constitutes  underdeveloped  land.  Probably, 
every  one  would  call  a  piece  of  land  underdeveloped  if  its 
annual  value  as  a  cleared  site  was  greater  than  the  present 
annual  value  of  the  site,  together  with  the  buildings  upon  it. 
But  from  these  extreme  instances  we  come  down  until  at  last 
we  are  faced  with  certain  marginal  cases  where  it  might  well 
be  open  to  dispute  as  to  whether  the  particular  site  in  question 
could  be  better  used  or  not.  Here  again  we  have  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  how  much  land  in  towns  is  thus  under¬ 
developed,  but  we  give  on  the  opposite  page  a  few  instances 
of  valuable  sites  occupied  with  inferior  or  antiquated  shops, 
dwellings,  etc. 

(2)  Agricultural  Land. 

Underdeveloped  Farms. 

In  the  case  of  rural  land,  we  have  two  main  groups  of 
grievances.  First,  there  is  the  complaint  that,  under  the 
present  rating  system,  if  a  farmer  allows  his  land  to  run  down, 
he  is  rewarded  by  being  asked  to  pay  less  in  rates.  We  quoted 
many  instances  of  this  in  Chapter  II.,  where  we  dealt  with  the 
rating  of  improvements.  The  evidence  there  given  showed 
that  farmers  who  had  improved  their  land  were  rated  more 
highly ;  but  in  illustrating  this  point  our  informants  also 
illustrated  the  converse,  that  the  less  a  farm  was  improved, 
and  the  worse  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  the  lower  was  the 
rateable  value. 


Land  used  for  Sport. 

Under  this  head  we  have  received  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  owner,  who,  so  far  from  improving  his  land,  allows 
it  to  become  partially  uncultivated,  and  used  merely  as  cover 
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for  game,  escapes  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  rates,  and 
consequently  increases  the  burden  upon  others.  The  present 
law  with  regard  to  plantations  and  woods,  apart  from  saleable 
underwoods,  is  based  "upon  the  Rating  Act  of  1874.  Under 
Section  4  of  that  Statute  the  gross  and  rateable  value  of  any 
land  used  for  a  plantation  or  a  wood  is  to  be  estimated  as 
follows  : 

If  the  land  is  used  only  for  a  plantation  or  a  wood  the  value  shall 
be  estimated  as  if  the  land,  instead  of  being  a  plantation  or  a  wood, 
were  let  and  occupied  in  its  natural  and  unimproved  state. 

Thus,  apart  from  sporting  rights,  land  of  the  kind  thus 
described  is  assessed,  simply  at  its  unimproved  value — that  is 
to  say,  as  if  it  were  divested  not  only  of  its  timber,  but  also 
of  all  gates,  hedges,  ditches  and  other  improvements. 

The  object  of  valuing  woods  and  plantations,  apart  from 
saleable  underwoods,  at  their  unimproved  value,  was  to 
encourage  afforestation.  The  landowner  who  plants  a  wood 
has  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  can  get  any  return  from  his 
capital,  and,  meanwhile,  it  seems  unfair  to  ask  him  to  pay  rates 
upon  it. 

In  so  far  as  genuine  afforestation  schemes  are  concerned, 
the  provision  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  one,  and  the  measure 
of  success  it  has  attained  affords  a  valuable  object  lesson  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  exempting  either  wholly  or  partially 
other  improvements  as  well.  But,  unfortunately,  the  benefit 
has  also  been  reaped  by  landowners  who  have  made  planta¬ 
tions  purely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  game,  or  increasing  the 
amenities  of  the  estate. 

In  1910  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  circular  to 
Union  Assessment  Committees  (20852-21),  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that : 

Woodlands  should  be  assessed  under  the  Rating  Act,  1874,  at  their 
unimproved  value  which  is  practically  their  prairie  value.  .  .  .  Though 
prairie  value  represents  on  the  average  about  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  yet  many 
of  the  woodlands  of  England  are  rated  at  figures  four  or  five  times 
greater. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  it  is  clear  that  many  Union 
Assessment  Committees  have  been  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
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the  law  in  this  respect,  and  the  reason  which  members  of  such 
Committees  have  given  to  us  is  that  land  used  only  as  a 
plantation  or  a  wood  is  also  used  for  purposes  of  sport.  As 
a  result  of  this  circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  we 
have  had  instances  where  land  formerly  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  rated  at  20s.  per  acre,  has  been  turned  into  planta¬ 
tions  solely  for  the  sake  of  sport,  and  where  the  owner  has 
successfully  claimed  to  be  rated  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  or  even 
less  (apart,  of  course,  from  the  value  of  the  sporting  rights). 
In  such  cases  the  law  has  put  a  premium  upon  mis-using  the 
land,  while  the  man  who  puts  his  land  to  the  best  use  has 
been  correspondingly  handicapped  by  having  to  make  good 
the  loss  on  under-rated  land. 

Another  complaint  in  this  same  connection  arises  in  the 
case  of  cultivated  land  which  is  used  for  sport.  We  have 
come  across  a  great  many  instances  of  good  land,  heavily 
overstocked  with  game,  especially  pheasants,  which  is  in 
consequence  let  to  the  farmer  at  a  considerably  lower  rent 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  This  land  is  rated  at  its 
value  as  diminished  by  the  presence  of  game,  with  the  result 
that  other  farm  land  has  to  bear  a  higher  burden.  It  is 
claimed  that  such  land  should  be  rated  not  at  its  reduced 
value,  but  at  the  value  which  it  would  have  if  the  land  were 
put  to  its  best  use.  The  following  are  a  few  instances  which 
deal  with  these  points  : 

\  orkshire  (\.  117)  (Farmer). — The  present  rating  system  assesses 
a  man  on  his  labour.  If,  say,  land  lies  dormant  for  the  use  of 
game  its  rateable  value  is  Is.  per  acre.  When  this  land,  by  the 
employment  of  labour,  becomes  productive  its  rateable  value  increases 
to  20s.  or  30s.  This  is  a  clear  tax  on  industry,  and  I  think  the  person 
who  hinders  such  development  ought  to  be  the  one  taxed.  He  must 
be  rich  if  capable  of  allowing  his  land  to  remain  at  so  low  a  value 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  he  owes  the 
community  something  for  taking  from  them  the  advantages  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Northumberland  (A.  3)  (Farmer). — Game  coverts,  planted  solely 
for  game,  on  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  district,  are  claiming 
and  obtaining  reduced  assessments  under  the  forestry  clause. 

Hertfordshire  (D.  96)  (Farmer).— It  does  not  seem  fair  that 
land  of  the  same  quality  should  pay  much  less  rate  if  planted  for  woods 
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for  covert,  or  left  idle  for  the  same  purpose,  than  if  used  for  agriculture, 
as  is  the  practice  about  here.  The  excuse  given  is  that  they  do  not 
make  profit  enough.  If  it  is  capable  of  making  profits  if  properly 
used,  then  why  shouldn’t  it  pay  rates  accordingly  ?  These  woods  are 
not  planted  for  timber,  but  with  poor  quality  stuff  for  covert.  Less 
produce,  less  labour  employed,  less  rates  paid — a  national  loss. 

Northumberland  (A.  16)  (Farmer). — Land  that  was  good  arable 
land  has  been  planted  to  provide  cover  for  game.  Such  game  is  fed 
by  the  farmers  and  shot  by  the  landlord  or  game  tenants,  and  is  not 
assessed  at  its  value. 

Yorkshire  (Y.  7)  (Seed  Merchant). — -Woods  and  woodlands  are  held 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  game  for  shooting  and  as  cover  for  foxes 
for  hunting.  These  should  be  rated  at  the  same  value  as  adjoining 
agricultural  land  for  local  rating  purposes. 

Yorkshire  (Y.  114)  (Farmer).- — We  have  one  big  landowner  who 
has  planted  a  lot  of  good  land  for  game.  It  used  to  be  let  at,  say,  30s. 
per  acre,  and  is  now  rated  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre. 

Shropshire  (G.  855)  (Farmer). — There  are  quite  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  of  good  agricultural  land,  previously  asssssed  at  30s.  an  acre 
and  upwards,  being  taken  off  the  farmer,  nominally  to  plant  as  wood¬ 
lands,  really  as  game  preserves,  and  the  landlord  has  promptly  got  the 
assessment  down  to  “  prairie  value  ”  instead  of  agricultural. 

Montgomeryshire  (G.  392)  (Small  Farmer). — In  this  part  there  are 
many  big  woods  and  plantations  which  we  have  had  to  re-assess  at 
prairie  value,  reducing  them  from,  say,  an  average  of  £1  per  acre 
to  about  3s.  per  acre,  which  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  neighbouring 
agriculturist. 

(c)  Undeveloped  Land. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  undeveloped  land,  is  land 
which  is  used  but  unbuilt  upon,  and  which  has  a  value  in 
excess  of  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  land  is 
largely  occupied  for  pasture,  gardens,  recreation  grounds,  or 
various  accommodation  purposes  ;  but  its  value  for  building, 
as  a  rule,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  its  value  for  these  purposes.  As 
we  have  already  shown,  such  land,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  existing  law  of  rating  ( rebus  sic  stantibus )  is  rated,  not 
at  its  building  value,  but  at  its  value  as  put  to  its  present  use. 
It  is  urged  that  if  such  land  were  rated  at  its  market  price,  the 
result  would  be,  not  only  to  lighten  the  burden  upon  other 
ratepayers,  but  to  bring  more  land  into  the  market. 

The  grievance  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  such  land, 
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if  rated  at  all,  pays  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  one- 
half  the  rate  and  enjoys  a  three-fourths  exemption  from 
some  rates  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Hence, 
we  often  find  extremely  valuable  land  at  the  edge  of  a  large 
town,  worth  perhaps  a  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  assessed 
at,  perhaps,  two  or  three  pounds  an  acre,  and  then  only 
paying  rates  upon  half  that  sum  to  Poor  Rate,  and  only 
a  quarter  to  District  Rate. 

A  recent  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons*  gives 
us  the  total  amount  of  land  in  Municipal  Boroughs  and  other 
Urban  Districts  which  is  defined  as  agricultural  land  under 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896.  The  total  acreage  in  such 
Municipal  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  was  3,884,139  acres, y 
and  out  of  this  total  amount  no  less  than  2,533,035  acres  were 
used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Out  of  a  total  of  £35,429,301 
collected  in  rates  from  the  hereditaments  of  these  areas,  only 
£400,689  was  raised  from  agricultural  land,  though  it  formed 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area. 

Valuable  though  these  figures  are,  they  must  clearly  be 
handled  with  caution.  The  amount  of  agricultural  land  con¬ 
tained  in  an  urban  district  or  municipal  borough  is  purely 
accidental,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  size  of  the  boundary. 
In  some  towns,  the  total  area  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
population.  In  such  cases,  the  proportion  of  agricultural  and 
vacant  land  is  of  course  small.  What  great  variations  there 
are  in  the  total  areas  of  towns  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
instances.  Leeds,  with  a  population  of  445,000  covers  22,000 
acres  ;  while  Liverpool,  with  746,000,  has  only  19,000  acres ;  and 
Birmingham,  with  a  population  of  840,000,  has  no  less  than 
43,000  acres.  Ely,  with  a  population  of  8,000  has  no  less  than 
17,000  acres,  of  which  15,500  are  agricultural.  Welshpool, 
with  a  population  of  6,000  has  no  less  than  20,000  acres  ;  and 
the  Urban  District  of  Mallwyd,  with  a  population  of  757, 
has  an  area  of  14,000  acres  ;  while  Willesden,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  154,000,  has  less  than  4,500  acres.  ___ _ 

*  House  of  Commons  Return  119,  1913. 

f  This  figure  does  not  include  London  nor  one  self-contained  borough 
and  fifty-nine  other  urban  districts  (out  of  1,124  urban  districts)  from  which 
no  returns  were  received. 
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We  are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  in  the  large  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  have  wide  boundaries,  the 
site  value  of  undeveloped  and  vacant  land,  taken  together, 
does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
capital  value  of  rateable  property. 

This  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
undeveloped  land  on  the  outskirts  of  large  towns  is  outside 
the  town  boundary.  Hencerthe  proportion  of  undeveloped  land 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  figure. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  land  around  the  edges  of  large  towns 
which  has  a  building  value  greatly  in  excess  of  its  agricultural 
value,  and  we  give  a  few  instances  out  of  a  much  larger 
number,  which  illustrate  this  point.  We  have  taken  cases 
from  various  towns  where  land  has  been  acquired  for  private 
or  public  purposes,  and  we  show  the  number  of  years’  purchase 
of  rateable  value  which  has  been  paid.  The  figures  show 
either  that  an  excessive  price  has  been  paid,  or  that  the  land 
before  purchase  was  bearing  less  than  its  fair  share  of  local 
rates.  In  many  cases,  both  alternatives  are  true. 


Area. 

Use. 

Gross 
value  when 
rated. 

Price  or 
offer 

Number 
of  years’ 
purchase 
of  gross 
value. 

Intended. 

Former 

£ 

£ 

71  acres 

Workmen’s 

Agricultural 

40 

1 ,500 

37 

dwellings 

1  „ 

building 

4 

150 

40 

12  ac.  32  p. 

Park 

Farm  build- 

45 

2,500 

5  G 

ings,  ifec. 

G4  acres 

Park 

Agricultural 

200 

28,050 

140 

1  „ 

— 

5 

1,000 

200 

(refused) 

50  „ 

Building 

Vacant,  for- 

3  per 

750 

250 

merly  agri- 

acre 

to 

to 

cultural 

1,500 

500 

per  acre 

10  „  j 

Grazing 

25 

I 

18,300 

730 
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Empty  sites  used  as  advertising  stations  are  a  special  type 
of  property  which  is  best  classified  as  undeveloped  land, 
though,  from  some  points  of  view,  it  more  closely  resembles 
vacant  land.  We  quote  below  some  examples  showing  how 
very  much  less  than  its  market  value  is  the  assessment  of 
such  property : 


Area. 

Use. 

Gross  Value. 

Price 

N  umber 
of  years’ 

Square 

Yards. 

At  date  of 
Sale  or  Offer. 

Former. 

Current. 

Formei 

or 

Offer. 

purchase 
of  gross 
value. 

12,070 

Hoardings. 

£ 

50 

£ 

£ 

0,000 

120 

336 

Hoarding. 

— 

17 

— 

3,300 

194 

250 

Hoarding 

— 

27 

— 

7,000 

259 

313 

and  Shed. 
Vacant. 

I  Ioarding 

'  16 

3,800 

238 

340 

and 

Shows. 

30 

11,000 

366 

i  acre 

Hoarding. 

— 

10 

— 

6,000 

600 

(about) 

2,639 

Hoarding. 

— 

5 

— 

4,000 

800 

Section  IV.— THE  LOSS  OF  REVENUE. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  until  the  Finance  Act  Valuation 
figures  are  available,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  accurate 
estimate  as  to  the  real  value  of  all  the  vacant,  undeveloped  and 
underdeveloped  land  in  the  country.  Some  authorities  put  its 
value  extremely  high,  and  others  extremely  low,  but  the  whole 
matter  is  still  in  the  realm  of  mere  conjecture.  If  we  imagined 
that  the  principle  of  rebus  sic  stantibus  were  abolished  and  rates 
were  levied  upon  the  full  market  value  of  the  land,  it  seems 
clear  that  in  some  towns  this  would  mean  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  revenue,  in  others  a  very  small  one.  But  whether  it 
were  large  or  small,  the  real  justification  for  such  a  reform 
would  be  the  fact  that  such  land  does  not  at  present  pay  its  fair 
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share  towards  local  expenditure,  and  that  consequently  an 
unfair  burden  is  imposed  upon  other  ratepayers. 

One  of  our  informants,  referring  to  recent  clearances  round 
Croydon  Street,  Marylebone,  tells  us  that,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  the  Chairman  of  the  Rating  Committee  of  the 
Borough  Council  gave  the  following  information  : 

The  area  of  the  district  which  had  been  cleared  between  Seymour 
Place  and  Egdware  Road  was  three  and  a-half  acres.  The  number  of 
house?  demolished  or  cleared  of  occupants  was  ISO,  and  the  amount 
of  rates  lost  was  £11,786.* 

It  will  generally  be  agreed  that  vacant  and  undeveloped  land 
gains  in  value  from  expenditure  upon  sanitation,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  open  spaces,  street  improvements  and  transit  facili¬ 
ties.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  does  not  gain  from  the 
expenditure  of  money  upon  such  services  as  education,  police, 
the  poor  law,  etc.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show 
that  everything  which  helps  in  any  way  to  develop  the  town, 
increases  land  value.  We  have  only  to  picture  a  town  that 
provides  no  education,  no  police,  and  no  poor  law,  to  realise 
this  fact. 

The  point  has  been  well  put  by  one  of  our  informants 
'from  Aldershot  (42)  who  writes: 

Land  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  held  up  here.  The  owner 
pays  nothing  but  a  small  amount  of  undeveloped  land  duty,  and  doe3 
not  mind  this.  We  have  just  put  on  a  penny  rate  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  a  secondary  school.  The  owners  will  advertise  this  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  residential  districts. 

When  the  owner  of  a  vacant  site  refuses  to  part  with  it, 
it  seems  even  more  reasonable  that  the  community  should  be 
able  to  say  to  him  :  “We  cannot,  it  is  true,  force  you  to 
sell,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you,  while  your  land  is  ripen¬ 
ing,  or  while  you  are  withholding  it  from  its  best  use,  for 
some  contribution  towards  the  rates  of  the  community,  whose 
expenditure  is  clearly  benefiting  your  land.” 

A  similar  argument  applies  equally  to  under-developed  land. 
If  the  market  value  at  which  the  land  could  be  sold  is  in  excess 

*  Gf  the  figures  given  in  Appendix  A  (see  p.  GSO),  referring  to  a  some¬ 
what  similar  case  in  Manchester. 
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of  its  value  as  put  to  its  present  use,  then  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  community  should  be  able  to  ask  for  contributions 
to  rates  upon  the  basis  of  this  actual  market  value.  The 
community  should  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  owner  what¬ 
ever  use  he  may  make  of  the  land,  or  even  if  he  does  not  use 
it  at  all,  the  consideration  of  use  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  community 
which  will  be  based  on  the  fair  market  value. 

Section  V.— THE  “  HOLDING-UP  ”  OF  LAND. 

The  most  urgent  demand  for  the  rating  of  land  at  its  real 
value  comes  not  so  much  from  those  who  desire  more  revenue, 
as  from  those  who  wish  to  force  land  into  better  use.  Clearly 
their  idea  is  that  land  is,  at  present,  deliberately  held  back 
from  its  best  use ;  and  hence,  we  must  examine  somewhat 
more  carefully  the  “  holding-up  ”  of  land. 

With  regard  to  this  question,  the  Separate  Report  on  Urban 
Rating  and  Site  Values  stated  as  follows  : 

“  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  allegation,  frequently  made,  that 
land  is  withheld  from  building  by  persons  who  are  speculating  for  a 
rise,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  method  of  taxation  should  be  altered 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  premium  now  existing  in  favour  of  this 
practice.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  land  is  sometimes  withheld  from 
building  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  definite 
and  exhaustive  information,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  merely 
speculative  holding  up  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent,  or  for 
very  long  periods.”* 

(a)  The  “  holding  up  ”  of  undeveloped  land. 

From  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  discriminate  between  undeveloped  land  in  towns 
where  the  value  of  land  is  rising  very  rapidly,  and  similar  land 
in  towns  where  the  value  is  either  stationary  or  rising  very 
slowly. 

(1) — Towns  which  are  rapidly  expanding. 

There  are  towns,  or  districts  in  towns,  which  at  the  present 
time  are  expanding  very  rapidly.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 

*  Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  p.  173. 
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of  Coventry,  the  growth  of  a  new  industry  leads  to  a  great 
development ;  other  towns  have  won  a  reputation  as  a  resi¬ 
dential  or  health  resort';  while  in  others  the  opening  up  of 
new  mines  is  attracting  a  large  population.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  value  of  land  becomes  speculative,  and  the  chances 
of  reaping  increment  from  it  are  multiplied.  Land- 
owners,  who  are  governed  by  the  same  economic  motives  as 
other  men,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  possibilities 
of  gaining  large  sums  of  money.  In  such  towns  we  undoubt¬ 
edly  do  find  a  tendency  to  keep  land  back  from  the  market, 
in  the  hope  that  a  higher  price  can  be  obtained  in  the  future. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  those  who  have  recently  bought 
land  in  such  towns.  In  many  cases  thev  have  paid  for  their 
land  a  price  which  is  greater  than  they  could  realise  if  they 
attempted  to  resell  it.  Their  estimate  as  to  its  future  rise, 
has  often  been  more  sanguine  than  that  of  the  market,  and 
once  they  have  paid  this  speculative  price  they  continue  to 
hold  the  land  back  from  the  market,  tempted  by  the  hope 
of  a  large  increment  in  the  future. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  who  has  paid  for 
his  land  a  sum  which  includes  this  speculative  value,  it  may 
seem  only  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  continue  to  hold 
his  land  until  he  can,  at  least,  recoup  himself  for  the  price 
which  he  gave  for  it,  and  possibly  reap  some  increment  as 
well,  but  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  must  also  be 
considered.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  that  land 
which  is  needed  for  the  development  of  the  town  should  be 
brought  promptly  into  the  market,  and  not  held  back  in¬ 
definitely  in  order  to  recoup  an  owner  for  having  made  what, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  bad  bargain  in  that-  it  included  a  speculative  price  which 
could  only  be  got,  if  at  all,  by  continuing  to  hold  the  land  out 
of  use. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  enables 
an  owner  to  hold  back  his  land  is  the  existence  of  the 
present  rating  system.  The  community  can  only  make  an 
owner  pay  a  small  contribution  towards  its  communal  ex¬ 
penses  while  his  land  is  ripening,  with  the  result  that  he 
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is  encouraged,  to  keep  it  out  of  use.  This  point  has  been 
put  well  by  one  of  our  informants  in  Halifax  (601)  : 

“  I  am  joint  owner  with  my  brother  of  eight  acres  of  building  land 
situated  between  two  important  industrial  centres  in  the  West  Riding. 
We  are  selling  this  land  off  in  plots  on  the  basis  of.  £800  per  acre,  but 
we  should  be  willing  to  take  £400  per  acre  if  sold  in  one  lot.  We  are, 
however,  letting  it  for  grazing  at  a  rent  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  basis 
of  about  £40  per  acre.  If  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  which 
a  similar  price  of  £400  is  being  asked  were  rated  on  the  basis  of  £400 
instead  of  £40  we  should  all  of  us  very  soon  be  willing  to  take  from 
£60  to  £100  per  acre  for  the  land,  even  for  building  purposes.  In  the 
meantime  we  hang  on  and  remain  firm  at  our  price,  on  the  off-chance 
of  getting  it,  because  we  can  afford  to  do  so  under  the  present  rating 
system.” 

(2 )— Towns  which  are  not  expanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  towns,  or  districts  in  towns, 
the  value  of  land  is  either  stationary  or  advances  very  slowly, 
while,  in  a  few  others,  owing  to  some  industrial  change  affect¬ 
ing  the  population,  it  is  actually  declining.  In  such  cases 
there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  the  owner  to  keep  his  land 
out  of  use.  What  he  wants  is  to  sell  or  lease  it  at  once  since, 
if  he  waits,  he  may  not  only  lose  the  interest  upon  the  money 
which  he  gave  for  it,  and  the  profit  for  which  he  had  hoped 
but  may  have  to  sell  it  at  a  price  below  the  price  paid  for  it. 

(b)  The  “  holding  up”  of  vacant  land  and  under-developed 

land. 

Turning  next  to  vacant  land  we  find  again  the  circum¬ 
stances  vary  in  different  towns.  But,  from  the  instances 
given  above,  it  is  clear  that,  especially  in  some  towns,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  vacant  land  for  which  there  is  a  demand, 
but  which  the  owner  is  not  prepared  to  sell  below  a  price 
considerably  higher  than  what  he  is  offered. 

We  give  in  the  appendix  a  striking  illustration  from  Man¬ 
chester  where  a  careful  survey  was  made  of  an  area  close  to 
the  Central  Market.  Here  no  less  than  6|  acres,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  total  area  investigated  has  been  lying  vacant  or  derelict 
since  1905,  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  price  asked  by  the 
owner.  During  the  years  1905-12  only  O' 6  of  an  acre  has 
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been  built  upon,  though  the  area  lies  on  each  side  of  a  main 
thoroughfare  within  half  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 
(For  further  details,  sea  Appendix  A.  p„  G80). 

The  fact  that  an  owner  had  to  contribute  to  the  rates  while 
his  land  was  vacant  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  make  him 
develop  or  sell  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  man  is  holding 
out  simply  in  order  to  obtain  the  price  that  he  has  given. 
It  seems  only  reasonable  that  he  should  do  so.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  it  is  also  reasonable  that 
the  community  should  demand  from  him  some  contribution 
towards  the  services  which  are  continually  adding  to  the 
value  of  his  property. 

As  long  ago  as  1885,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  recommended  in  the  Majority  Report 
that  “  land  available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
populous  centres  ”  should  be  “  rated  at,  say,  4  per  cent,  on 
its  selling  value.”  (C.  4402.  1885  Reprint,  1889,  p.  69). 

The  whole  of  the  recommendation  is  worth  quoting  as 
showing  how  long  standing  is  the  grievance  with  regard  to 
undeveloped  land  : 

At  present,  land  available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
populous  centres,  though  its  capital  value  is  very  great,  is  probably 
producing  a  small  yearly  return  until  it  is  let  for  building.  The  owners 
of  this  land  are  rated,  not  in  relation  to  the  real  value,  but  to  the  actual 
annual  income.  They  can  thus  afford  to  keep  their  land  out  of  the 
market,  and  to  part  with  only  small  quantities,  so  as  to  raise  the  price 
beyond  the  natural  monopoly  price  which  the  land  would  command 
by  its  advantages  of  position.  Meantime,  the  general  expenditure  of 
the  town  on  improvements  is  increasing  the  value  of  their  property. 
If  this  land  were  rated  at,  say,  4  per  cent,  on  its  selling  value,  the 
owners  would  have  a  more  direct  incentive  to  part  with  it  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  building,  and  a  two-fold  advantage  would  result  to  the 
community. 

First,  all  the  valuable  property  would  contribute  to  the  rates,  and 
thus  the  burden  on  the  occupiers  would  be  diminished  by  the  increase 
in  the  rateable  property. 

Secondly,  the  owners  of  the  building  land  would  be  forced  to  offer 
their  land  for  sale,  and  finis  their  competition  with  one  another  would 
bring  down  the  price  of  building  land,  and  so  diminish  the  tax  in  the 
shape  of  ground  rent,  or  price  paid  for  land  which  is  now  levied  on 
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urban  enterprise  by  the  adjacent  landowners,  a  tax,  be  it  remembered, 
which  is  no  recompense  for  any  industry  or  expenditure  on  their  part.' 
but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  townspeople 
themselves. 

The  separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Sit©  Values  * 
suggested  that  a  site  rate,  strictly  limited  in  amount,  should 
be  levied  upon  the  value  of  all  uncovered  land  which  is 
intended  for  letting,  or  could  be  let  with  a  covenant  for 
immediate  building. 

Section  VI.— SUMMARY. 

So  far  we  have  examined  the  present  rating  system  almost 
exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  production.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  handicap  which  it  entails  upon  improvements, 
and  with  its  method  of  rating  vacant,  undeveloped  and  under¬ 
developed  land,  and  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
improvements  were  unrated,  and  if  land  were  rated  at  its 
real  value,  a  most  efficient  and  desirable  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  the  productivity  of  the  land.  In  the  next  chapter, 
we  shall  examine  the  proposals  for  the  transference  of  rates 
to  site  values,  and  in  Chapter  V.  we  shall  consider  the  equity 
of  such  proposals,  with  particular  reference  to  the  fortunes  of 
individual  owners  and  occupiers. 


*  tinal  Report  of  the  Roya  Commission  oh  Local  Taxation,  cd.  638, 
1901,  p.  174. 
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THE  RATING  OF  SITE  VALUES. 

Section  I. — ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  UNRATING  OF  IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS,  AND  THE  RATING  OF  VACANT, 
UNDEVELOPED  AND  UNDER-DEVELOPED  LAND. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  unrating  of  improvements, 
and  the  rating  of  vacant,  undeveloped,  and  underdeveloped 
land  at  its  true  value,  as  two  separate  propositions.  It  would 
be  perfectly  possible  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
achieve  either  of  these  objects  independently  of  the  other. 
Thus,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  deal  with  the  unrating  of 
future  improvements  by  enacting  that  henceforth  no  new 
improvements  should  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at 
the  rateable  value  of  any  given  hereditament  ( see  Chapter  VI., 
p.  591). 

So,  too,  it  would  be  possible  still  to  assess  property  on  the 
composite  value  of  structure  and  site  together,  subject  to  the 
proviso  that,  in  future,  all  hereditaments  should  be  estimated 
at  the  value  which  they  would  have  if  put  to  their  best  use. 
But  we  have  thought  it  best  to  devote  our  attention  to  the 
suggestion  of  transferring  all  rates  from  their  present  composite 
value  to  site  value,  as,  in  this  way,  both  the  desired  objects 
could  be  achieved  at  the  same  time.  Obviously,  such  a  trans¬ 
ference  would  lead  automatically  to  the  complete  exemption 
of  all  improvements  from  rating.  If  a  man  covered  all  his 
land  with  fresh  improvements,  the  amount  which  he  would 
have  to  pay  in  rates  would  remain  the  same,  except  in  so  far 
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as  the  site  increased  in  value.*  Again,  the  site  value  upon 
which  rates  were  levied  would  mean  the  full  market  value  of 
the  site,  which  is  its  value  as  put  to  the  best  use  possible  at  the 
time. 

And  the  effect  of  the  two  forces  acting  simultaneously 
would  be  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  effect  of  either  of 
them  separately.  Every  producer,  whether  he  were  farmer, 
builder,  or  shopkeeper,  would  be  stimulated  to  put  up  fresh 
improvements,  because  he  would  know  that  while  they  might 
lead  to  an  extension  of  his  business,  they  could  not  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  his  rates.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rating  of  land  at  its  true  value  would  bring  it  more  rapidly 
into  the  market,  and  check  any  tendency  towards  holding  it 
up  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  profit  in  the  future.  Land  would 
be  more  easily  accessible  to  farmers,  business  men,  and 
builders,  and  this  easier  access,  coupled  with  the  increase  of 
improvements,  would  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  benefit  agriculture  and  industries  generally,  not 
least  of  all  the  building  trade,  with  the  million  or  more  of  men 
employed  in  it.  Those  who  were  on  the  margin  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  pull  down  small  houses  upon  valuable 
sites  would  be  doubly  stimulated,  because  the  rating  of  site 
values  would  increase  their  present  contribution  to  rates, 
while  if  they  reconstructed  they  woulu,  under  a  site  rate, 
have  to  pay  no  more.  Above  all,  it  would  tend  to  the  building 
of  working-class  houses.  As  the  separate  Report  on  Urban 
Rating  and  Site  Values  stated  of  its  own  very  moderate 
proposals  :  “  The  rating  of  site  values  would  do  something 
towards  lightening  the  burdens  in  respect  of  building,  and 
thus  something  towards  solving  the  difficult  and  urgent 
housing  problem.”  j* 

Again  the  result  of  the  transference  of  rates  tu  site  would 
bo  that  agricultural  land  would  be  better  cultivated.  The 

*  The  rapid  erection  of  numerous  homes  in  a  particular  area  does  have 
a  tendency  to  enhance  the  value  of  all  the  sites  in  that  area,  but  that  is 
because  these  houses  would  bring  a  population  rather  than  because  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  upon  the  land.  Crowth  of  population 
and  industry  are,  as  a  rule,  the  real  cause  of  a  riso  in  land  values. 

t  Cd.  633,  p.  176. 
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fanner  who  improved  his  land  would  spend  no  more  in  rates 
than  before,  while  the  farmer  who  let  it  run  down  would  have 
to  pay  rates  upon  the  -real  site  value.  The  small  holder  who 
put  up  buildings  would  no  longer  be  penalised,  while  land 
used  for  sport  would  pay  upon  its  value  as  if  put  to  its  best 
use. 

We  are  still  judging  the  proposal  to  rate  site  values  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  probable  effects  upon  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  land,  deferring  the  question  of  the  equity  of 
such  a  change  to  a  later  chapter.  But,  even  from  this  point 
of  view,  several  weighty  arguments  against  the  effectiveness 
of  such  a  measure  have  been  urged  upon  us  by  surveyors,  and 
other  men  of  experience,  and  we  wish  now  to  devote  some 
space  to  a  discussion  of  these  objections. 

Section  II.— OBJECTIONS  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF 
PRODUCTION  TO  THE  COMPLETE  TRANSFERENCE 
OF  RATES  TO  SITE  VALUE. 

These  objections  can  be  summarised  under  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  heads : 

(1)  That  the  rating  of  site  values  would  discourage 
industry,  and  in  particular  agriculture. 

(2)  That  the  rating  of  site  values  would  not  throw 
more  land  into  the  market. 

(3)  That  the  rating  of  site  values  would  lead  to  the 
over-crowding  of  houses  on  the  land  and  the  over-use  of 
land. 

(a)  The  rating  of  site  values  would  discourage  industry,  and 
in  particular  agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  shape  in  which  this  argument 
appears  is  that  the  worst  way  of  encouraging  any  industry 
is  to  tax  it.  True  though  this  proposition  may  be,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  applicability  to  the  problem  before  us. 
The  rating  of  site  values  does  not  mean  the  imposition  of  any 
new  taxes.  At  present  a  sum  of  £65,000,000  is  raised  by  way 
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of  rates,  and  all  that  is  suggested  is  to  raise  the  same  amount 
of  money  by  a  different  method  of  valuation. 

With  regard  to  agricultural  land,  fears  have  been  entertained 
that  the  transference  of  rates  to  sites  would  mean  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  additional  burdens  upon  agricultural  land.  We  deal 
with  this  point  later  ( see  pp.  589,  605)  where  we  suggest  that  no 
scheme  of  rating  reform  would  be  acceptable  which  increased 
the  burden  upon  agricultural  land  as  a  whole.  What  should 
be  aimed  at  in  any  transference  of  rates  to  sites  should  be  not 
an  increase  in  the  total  burdens  upon  agricultural  land,  but 
a  readjustment  of  burdens,  so  that  land  which  is  well  used 
should  contribute  less  and  land  which  is  badly  used  should 
contribute  more  than  it  did  before. 

Further,  any  such  transference  must  certainly  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  lightening  of  the  total  burden  of  rates.  We 
suggest  in  Chapter  VII.  that  some  proportion  of  the  £65,000,000 
raised  in  rates  (perhaps  about  £5,000,000)  might  be  raised 
from  the  National  Exchequer,  and  thus  all  local  rates  would 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  relieved.  There  would  then  remain 
£60,000.000  to  be  raised  by  way  of  local  rates,  and  the  object 
of  the  transference  to  site  values  would  be  to  raise  this  sum 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  productive 
use  of  land.  It  is  true  that  some  uncultivated  land,  some 
undeveloped  land,  and  some  vacant  land  would  contribute 
more  than  it  had  done,  but,  if  the  arguments  we  have  used 
above  be  correct,  that  added  burden  would  not  hinder  but 
promote  the  proper  use  of  such  land. 

(b)  The  rating  of  site  values  would  not  throw  any  more  land 
into  the  market. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  rate  site  values  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  If 
a  man  of  moderate  income  who  owns  some  undeveloped  land 
is  suddenly  called  upon  to  pay  a  new  and  heavy  annual  rate 
upon  it,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  forced  to  sell  his  land. 
But  if  he  does  it  will  probably  be  bought  by  some  wealthy  man, 
or  possibly  by  some  syndicate,  at  a  sum  that  is  less  than  the 
vendor  would  otherwise  have  got  for  it  by  the  capitalised 
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amount  of  his  rate,  with  the  result  that  it  will  still  pay  the 
new  purchaser  to  hold  up  the  land. 

For  instance,  let  us  say  that  A.  has  bought  a  piece  of  land, 
two  acres  in  extent,  for  £1,000,  meaning  to  let  it  as  accommo¬ 
dation  land  at  £C>  an  acre  for  ten  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  expecting  to  sell  it  for  £1,500.  During  those  ten  years 
he  would  be  losing  £28  a  year  upon  his  money  (that  is,  £40 
minus  £12),  or  in  ten  years  at  compound  interest,  £336,  but 
he  would  reckon  upon  getting  this  back,  and  a  profit  of  £164 
in  addition,  to  recompense  him  for  his  risk.  Suppose  that 
immediately  after  the  time  of  his  purchase  his  land  was  rated 
at  its  full  value,  and  he  had  to  pay  an  extra  sum,  say,  any¬ 
thing  from  £15  to  £30  a  year  more  in  rates.  He  might  have 
no  funds  out  of  which  to  pay  it,  and  then  he  would  be  forced 
to  offer  his  land  for  sale.  But  B.,  the  new  purchaser,  with  a 
similar  object  in  view  of  letting  the  two  acres  as  accommoda¬ 
tion  land  for  ten  years  and  then  selling,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  paying  £15  a  year  in  rates,  would  not  give  £1,000  but,  let 
us  say,  £750  for  the  land.  Having  bought  it,  he  would  hold 
it  up  just  as  A.  had  meant  to  do. 

But  there  are  certain  considerations  which  we  must  bear 
in  mind  before  we  can  accept  this  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  owner  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
would  find  that  he  could  avoid  the  annual  loss  without  incur¬ 
ring  any  capital  loss  by  letting  his  land  at  once,  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  it  for  a  possible  further  rise.  There  seems  little  doubt, 
from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  some  owners  actually  make 
financial  miscalculation  in  holding  land  and  losing  interest 
upon  their  capital,  and  in  such  cases  a  site  rate  imposed  upon 
the  value  of  their  land  in  its  best  use,  would  lead  them  to  put 
it  to  building  use  at  once. 

In  the  second  place,  this  objection  entirely  ignores  the 
effects  produced  by  simultaneously  unrating  improvements. 
A  rate  upon  undeveloped  land  might  by  itself  do  little  to  throw 
land  into  the  market.  But  if  improvements  were  unrated 
capital  would  be  attracted  to  investments  in  improvements 
and  buildings  upon  land,  and  hence  the  demand  for  land 
would  be  increased.  It  is  this  attractive  influence  acting 
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concurrently  with  the  burden  of  a  site  value  rate  on  all  land, 
whether  used  or  not,  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  land 
commercially  into  the  market. 

(c)  The  rating  of  site  values  would  lead  to  the  overcrowding 
of  houses  to  the  acre  and  to  the  over-use  of  land. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  effect  of  rating  land  at  its  full 
value  would  be  to  force  owners  to  put  the  maximum  amount 
of  buildings  upon  each  acre,  and  thus  destroy  open  spaces 
and  gardens,  and  lead  to  the  overcrowding  of  buildings  on 
land.  But  in  assessing  a  property  to  rates,  it  would  be 
easy  to  allow  for  any  restrictions  upon  its  use  which  were  in 
the  public  interest  (compare  the  provisions  of  the  Finance 
Act)  :  if  this  were  done  the  man  who  refused  to  allow  over¬ 
crowding  on  his  property  would  be  charged  less  in  rates  than 
one  who  built  up  to  the  limit.  Overcrowding  would  thus  be 
discouraged.  At  the  same  time,  to  those  who  hold  that  the 
rating  of  site  values,  if  unaccompanied  by  any  other  fresh 
legislation,  might  tempt  some  landowners  to  crowd  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  houses  upon  the  acre  (in  the  same  way  as 
they  have  sometimes  done  in  the  past,  even  when  there  was 
no  rating  of  site  values),  it  may  be  justly  replied  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  proposed  land  legislation  is  to  ensure  the 
adequate  control  of  the  community  over  the  land.  We 
suggest  in  Part  I.  on  Urban  Housing  that  a  preliminary 
planning  scheme  for  the  whole  of  its  area  should  be  made 
compulsory  for  every  Local  Authority,  and  this  scheme,  in 
each  case,  would  include  regulations  preventing  any  danger 
of  the  overcrowding  of  houses  to  the  acre.  Similar  provisions 
are  already  contained  in  all  town  planning  schemes  under 
the  Act  of  1909,  which  lay  down  the  maximum  number  of 
houses  which  may  be  erected  to  the  acre  in  any  part  of  the 
area. 


(d)  Summary. 

Although  a  certain  element  of  truth  underlies  each  of  the 
three  objections  we  have  dealt  with,  we  feel  that  no  one  of  them 
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is  a  really  valid  argument  against  the  rating  of  site  values. 
Briefly  to  summarise  our  position,  we  maintain  that  the  com¬ 
plete  transference  of^  all  rates  to  sites  would  undoubtedly 
increase  production  and  promote  the  best  use  of  land,  while 
giving  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  trade  and  industry  of  the  country 
in  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon  the  application  to  land 
of  labour  and  capital.  If  the  question  could  be  approached 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  production,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  introduce,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  new  system,  whereby 
all  rates  were  levied  not  upon  the  composite  hereditament,  but 
upon  the  site  value. 

Section  III.— THE  RATING  OF  SITE  VALUES  AS  A  SOURCE 

OF  REVENUE. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  question  of  the  rating  of 
site  values  almost  entirely  from  the  “  productivity  ”  point  of 
view.  But  the  Separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and 
Site  Values  advocated  the  rating  of  site  values,  not  so 
much  from  the  point  of  view  of  “  productivity  ”  as  from 
that  of  providing  an  additional  source  of  revenue  for  local 
authorities. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  report  was  signed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Blair  Balfour,  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,, 
Sir  George  Murray,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Stuart,  and  that 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  were  both  civil 
servants  of  wide  experience  and  at  the  head  of  important 
departments.  This  Separate  Report,  as  we  have  seen,  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  limited  site  .value  rate  should  be  introduced — 
the  rate  in  the  pound  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  applicable  to  be  determined  by  Parliament. 

They  stated  that  “  urban  site  value  is  a  form  of  property 
which  from  its  nature  is  peculiarly  fit  to  bear  a  direct  and 
special  burden  in  connection  with  ‘  beneficial  ’  local  expendi¬ 
ture  ”  *  and  they  justified  this  proposition  upon  two  grounds  : 

(1)  That  urban  sites  increase  in  value  owing  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  authorities  on  improvements  and  “  that  the 
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general  truth  that  the  benefit  of  improvements  attaches  to  the 
site  is  a  powerful  argument  for  making  the  necessary  taxation 
proportionate  to  the  site  value.”* 

(2)  That  "  a  structure  is  a  wasting,  perishable  property 
which  requires  repair  and  renewal,  while  a  site  is  permanent 
and,  as  a  rule,  increases  rather  than  diminishes  in  value.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  main  part  of  the  value  of  a  hereditament 
can  be  attributed  to  the  site,  that  hereditament  represents 
a  greater  ability  to  pay  than  one  in  which  structural  value 
predominates.”* 

It  is  true  that  they  regarded  these  arguments  as  applicable 
only  to  urban  sites,  but  it  is  hard  to  maintain  any  logical 
distinction  between  urban  and  rural  sites.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  County  Councils  on  roads,  and  on  public  health, 
certainly  adds  to  the  site  value  of  farms  and  agricultural  land, 
while  that  part  of  agricultural  land  which  can  really  be  called 
the  site  is  as  permanent  a  thing  as  an  urban  site,  and  certainly 
represents  a  greater  ability  to  pay  than  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments  added  to  the  soil,  which  are  essentially  “  wasting  and 
perishable,”  and  require  “  repair  and  renewal.” 

At  a  time  when  it  is  generally  agreed  that  rates  upon  the 
composite  hereditaments  have  reached  almost  their  extreme 
limit,  it  is  clearly  as  necessary  as  it  was  when  the  Separate 
Report  was  written,  not  to  neglect  the  possibility  of  raising 
fresh  revenue  from  sites,  and  we  regard  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  that  Report  as  proving  conclusively  that 
site  values  is  a  form  of  property  which,  from  its  nature, 
is  peculiarly  fit  to  bear  a  direct  and  special  burden,”  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  forms  of  rateable  property. 
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THE  COMPLETE  TRANSFERENCE  OF  RATES  TO  SITES, 
AND  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  INDIVIDUAL 
OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS. 

If  a  new  community  were  starting  for  the  first  time  to  raise 
its  money  locally  for  purposes  of  local  expenditure,  undoubtedly 
it  would  be  wise  to  base  its  rating  almost  exclusively  upon 
site  values.  But  we  have  to  consider  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  old  community,  where  a  different  kind  of 
rating  system  has  been  in  existence  for  centuries,  and  where 
land  has  been  bought  and  sold  for  generations  upon  the 
assumption  that  rating  was  to  be  based  upon  the  composite 
hereditament  and  not  upon  the  site  value.  Hence  we  cannot 
merely  consider  what  would  best  further  production,  or  the 
putting  of  land  to  its  best  use.  The  question  of  existing 
interests,  and  the  effects  of  drastic  changes  in  rating  upon  the 
fortunes  of  individual  owners  and  occupiers,  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  need  of  this  is  all  the  greater  because  of  the  very  common 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  between  the  rating  of  site  values 
and  what  is  known  as  the  single  tax.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
such  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  at  the 
start  the  differences  between  the  rating  of  site  values  and  the 
single  tax. 

The  single  tax  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  all  land  values 
have  been  created  by  the  community,  and  therefore  belong 
to  it,  and  not  to  private  individuals.  But  advocates  of  this 
movement,  who  are  in  the  main  strong  individualists,  do  not 
wish  the  community  actually  to  own  the  land,  since  they 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  also  owning 
the  improvements  which  have  been  created  by  man’s  effort 
and  which  they  believe  can  be  best  utilised  by  individual  effort 
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and  not  by  the  community  as  a  whole.  They  therefore 
desire,  while  leaving  the  land,  together  with  improvements, 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  to  get  back  its  site  value  for 
the  community  by  taxation. 

With  this  object  in  view,  some  of  them  proposo  to  take  in 
taxation  the  whole  of  the  site  value  of  the  count;  y  however 
laige  it  may  be  ;  others  would  raise,  by  a  tax  on  site  values, 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  required  for  public  purposes,  Imperial 
and  Local,  and  leave  any  remainder  that  there  might  be  to 
private  individuals. 

The  objection  to  this  policy  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though 
land  values  are  created  by  the  labour  of  the  community, 
j-et  pnvate  individuals  have  been  allowed  for  many  centuries 
to  buy  and  sell  them  as  if  they  were  private  property.  Law, 
and  public  opinion,  upon  which  law  is  ultimately  based, 
have  accounted  it  perfectly  right  for  a  business  man  to  invest 
m  land  any  profits  which  he  may  have  made  from  his  business. 
If  a  man  has  wished,  for  instance,  to  leave  each  of  his  three 
daughters  a  thousand  pounds,  and  bought  a  thousand  pounds 
of  consols  for  one  of  them,  a  thousand  pounds  of  debentures 
for  another,  and  a  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  land  for  the 
third,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  all  three  investments  are  equally' 
legitimate.  Though  it  be  true  that  the  value  of  the  land 
which  he  bought  has  been  made  by  the  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ,  and  though  this  fact  may  furnish  a  legitimate  argument 
for  differential  treatment  in  the  matter  of  taxation  of  land  as 
against  other  forms  of  invested  wealth,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  to  single  out  land  and  appropriate  its  entire  value,  while 
leaving  other  forms  of  investment  untouched.  We  regard  the 
single  tax  as  quite  inapplicable  to  the  complex  conditions  that 
exist  in  England,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  of  importance  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  difference  between  the  single  tax  and  the  rating  of  site 
values. 

hile  the  single  tax  is  a  proposal  to  impose  an  enormous 
new  burden  upon  landed  property,  the  rating  of  site  values  is, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  existing 
burden  of  rates  from  the  composite  hereditament  to  the  site 
value.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  its  results,  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  productivity,  would  be  very  beneficial,  yet  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  any  sudden  and  complete  trans¬ 
ference  would  inevitably  cause  great  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  this  existing  burden  of  rates.  We  must  carefully  consider 
the  ecjuity  of  such  a  proposal  from  the  point  of  view  of  (1) 
owners  as  opposed  to  occupiers ;  (2)  owners  and  occupiers  of 
certain  classes  of  hereditaments  as  opposed  to  owners  and 
occupiers  of  other  classes  of  hereditaments. 


Section  I.— OWNERS  VERSUS  OCCUPIERS. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  transference  of  rates  to  site 
value  is  not  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  transference  of 
rates  from  occupiers  to  owners*.  We  could  conceive  of  a 
demand  for  rates  to  be  placed  upon  the  occupiers  of  sites, 
and  not  the  owners,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  almost 
all  those  who  have  favoured  the  rating  of  site  value  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  urged  that  site  rates  should  be  placed  not 
upon  occupiers  but  partly  at  least  upon  owners. f  Nor  is 
the  reason  hard  to  seek.  The  aim  of  rating  site  values  is  to 
achieve  a  certain  economic  result,  namely,  the  putting  of  land 
to  a  better  use,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this,  the  pressure  of  the 
burden  should  be  put  not  upon  the  occupier  who  has  little  or 
no  control  over  the  uses  to  which  land  is  put,  but  upon  the 
man  who  has  the  right  to  change  its  use. 


{a)  History  of  the  Movement  in  Favour  of  Rating  Owners. 

But  in  addition  to  the  productivity  point  of  view,  the  desire 
to  make  the  owners  contribute  to  the  burden  of  local  expendi¬ 
ture  has  historically  played  a  large  part.  . 

*  The  term  owners  ”  is  used  here,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
chapter,  in  a  wide  sense.  It  must  be  taken  as  including  all  inteiests 
superior  to  that  of  ihe  occupier. 

f  With  regard  to  the  actual  machinery,  some  urge  that  it  should  be 
collected  directly  from  owners,  and  others  that  it  should  continue  to  be 
collected  from  occupiers,  but  with  the  right  given  to  them  to  deduct  it  from 
their  rent. 
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The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  in  summing  up 
the  grievances  of  ratepayers,  stated  that : 

Complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  urban  ratepayers  that  all  the  rates 
are  paid  by  the  occupiers  and  none  by  the  owners  of  land  (at  least 
directly),  although  the  owners  of  land  benefit  largely  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  towns  and  by  expenditure  from  the  rates  on  improvements.* 

The  complaint  that  owners  escape  their  fair  share  of  rates 
is  a  long  standing  one.  A  Select  Committee  appointed  in  the 
year  1870  by  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  late  Lord  Goschen  reported  in  favour  of  dividing  local 
rates  between  owners  and  occupiers,  and  this  proposal  was 
emphatically  re-affirmed  in  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  in  1802. f  Further, 
a  great  deal  of  the  early  impetus  in  favour  of  the  rating  of  site 
values  came  from  the  desire  to  get  some  direct  contribution 
from  owners  towards  local  expenditure. 

The  late  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  in  his  book  on  the  “  Rating  of 
Land  Values,”  shows  how  strongly  the  London  County  Council 
(one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  advocacy  of  the  rating  of  site 
values)  desired  to  broaden  the  basis  of  its  revenue  by  getting 
contributions  directly  from  owners.  The  late  Mr.  Costello 
gave  some  interesting  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation,  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  a  movement 
in  favour  of  the  rating  of  site  values  among  the  members  of 
the  London  County  Council  up  to  the  year  1901.  “  It  was,  no 
doubt,”  he  said,  “  felt  as  a  grievance  that  the  large  ground 
owners  of  London  were  in  no  way  contributing  to  the  very 
great  and  growing  cost  of  London  administration  and  im¬ 
provements, which  was  being  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
occupying  ratepayers.” 

( b )  The  Incidence  of  Rating,  or  who  really  Pays  Rates. 

To  these  complaints  the  answer  has  been  given  that  the 
owner  does  already  contribute  to  local  expenditure  indirectly. 
Rates  are,  of  course,  collected,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 

*  Gd.  638,  p.  II. 

t  The  majority  of  rates,  both  urban  and  rural,  in  Scotland  are  divided 
between  owner  and  occupier. 
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from  the  occupier.  But  does  he  not  pay  less  rent  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  ?  That  is,  do  not  the  rates  really  fall  not 
upon  him,  but  through  him,  upon  those  who  hold  superior 
interests  in  the  property.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  the  occupier 
who  goes  to  a  house-agent  to  enquire  about  a  house,  almost  the 
first  thing  that  he  does  is  to  ask  how  much  the  rates  are.  If 
he  finds  that  the  rates  are  high  he  certainly  tends  to  offer  less 
rent,  and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  owner  of  the  land  does  in 
effect  pay  part  of  the  rates,  because  he  gets  less  rent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rates  than  he  would  have  done  otherwise.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  occupier  is  also  the  freeholder,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  previous  owner  of  the  property  did  not 
virtually  pay  part  of  the  rates  upon  it  because  the  fact  of  their 
existence  forced  him  to  take  a  lower  price. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  part  of  the  rates  ultimately 
falls  on  the  occupier.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  effect 
of  rating  buildings  is  to  restrict  their  supply.  As  a  result, 
the  rent  which  an  occupier  has  to  pay  for  them,  is  higher  than 
it  would  be  if  their  supply  were  unrestricted.  Similar  con¬ 
siderations  apply  to  buildings  other  than  dwelling-houses  and 
to  all  other  kinds  of  improvements. 

Probably  few  people  would  disagree  with  the  findings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  (House  of  Commons 
Paper  No.  214  of  1892)  who  reported  that : 

The  real  as  opposed  to  the  apparent  incidence  of  local  taxation  in 
towns  falls  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  land,  partly  upon  the  house 
owner,  and  partly  upon  the  occupier.  The  proportions  in  which  the 
burden  is  distributed  are  difficult  to  determine,  and  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  among  which  the  demand  for  and  the  supply 
of  houses  is  the  most  important. 

It  is  also  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  agri¬ 
cultural  rates  is  really  borne  not  by  the  farmer  but  by  the 
landowner,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the  outcry  against 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
lightening  the  burden  not  of  farmers  but  of  landowners. 

In  the  Case  of  property  taken  upon  a  lease,  it  is  obvious  that 
during  the  term  of  a  lease,  any1  ‘unforeseen  rise  in  rates  which 
is  not  discounted  by  the  occupier  in  the  rent  which  he  offers 
does  fall  upon  him. 
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The  only  occasion  on  which  rates  can  be  shifted  on  to 
superior  interests  is  the  making  of  a  new  contract  to  let  the 
property  ;  for  it  is  only  then  that  the  rent  can  be  adjusted. 

It  may  be  true,  and  probably  is  true,  that  so  long  as  rates 
are  levied  upon  the  composite  hereditament  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  in  what  proportion  they  fall  upon  owner 
and  occupier.  Nor  would  putting  half  of  them  upon  owner 
and  half  upon  occupier  make  much  difference,  so  long  as  they 
were  thus  levied.  As  the  Separate  Report  says  (apart  from 
the  question  of  existing  contracts)  : 

We  do  not  think  that  it  makes  much  difference  to  the  ultimate 
incidence  whether  rates  are  charged  upon  lessor  or  lessee,  because  each 
party  will  in  either  case  (in  fixing  the  rent)  take  full  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  burden  is  distributed.* 

But  the  whole  question  assumes  quite  a  different  aspect 
when  rates  are  levied  upon  the  value,  not  of  the  composite 
hereditament,  but  of  the  site.  The  economic  effects  of  a  rate 
upon  the  site  are  quite  different  from  the  economic  effects  of 
a  rate  upon  buildings  or  upon  the  composite  hereditament. 
The  supply  of  buildings,  like  the  supply  of  spirits  or  tea,  can 
be  restricted,  and  will  be  restricted  if  producers  are  discouraged 
by  means  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  For  in  these  cases  there 
is  not  sufficient  motive  to  continue  producing  unless  a  price 
can  be  realised  sufficient  to  meet  the  duty  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  production. 

But  sites  are  not  created  by  human  agency  at  all,  and 
therefore  the  supply  of  sites  cannot  be  restricted.  It  is  true 
that  a  landowner  can  withhold  from  the  market  land  that 
would  otherwise  be  profitably  occupied.  But  by  so  doing, 
even  if  he  saves  the  tax,  he  loses  the  whole  of  the  rent  which 
he  would  be  deriving  from  it  if  it  were  being  used. 

A  man  who  abstains  from  producing  buildings  saves  the 
cost  of  production  as  well  as  the  tax.  But  in  the  case  of 
unimproved  value  there  is  no  cost  of  production  to  save. 
Whatever  burden  may  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  it  is  to 
the  landlord’s  interest  to  use  his  property  profitably  if  he  can. 

To  put  the  same  thing  another  way,  landowners  are  in  most 
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cases  already  charging  the  maximum  rent  which  they  can 
obtain  for  land.  If  a  rate  were  put  directly  upon  the  value  of 
their  land  they  could  only  shift  this  rate  by  asking  the  occupier 
for  a  higher  rent.  But  immediately,  the  question  is  raised, 
why  did  they  not  ask  the  occupier  for  a  higher  rent  before  ? 
And  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  amount  of  rent  which  they 
could  obtain  depended  on  the  number  of  people  wanting 
land  and  the  number  of  p'eople  competing  to  sell  land.  The 
number  of  people  wanting  land  will  certainly  not  be  altered  by 
the  presence  of  a  site  value  rate  on  it ;  as  such  a  rate  will, 
if  anything,  increase  the  number  of  people  willing  to  sell,  it 
is  clear  that  landowners  will  not  be  able  to  charge  more  just 
because  of  the  imposition  of  a  site  rate. 

Hence,  burdens  which  are  based  on  site  value  cannot  be 
shifted  to  the  occupier  of  site  value.  These  burdens  rest  on 
the  landowners,  including  in  that  term  all  persons  interested 
in  land. 

Where  the  landlord  is  not  already  extracting  the  maximum 
possible  rent,  the  imposition  of  a  rate  on  site  values  might 
induce  him  to  do  so.  But,  generally  speaking,  where  rents 
have  been  fixed  by  economic  motives,  and  not  on  sentimental 
considerations,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  increase  them 
merely  because  a  site  value  rate  has  been  imposed. 

In  the  past,  rates  have  been  levied  upon  the  composite 
hereditament,  and  in  spite  of  innumerable  theoretical  attempts 
it  has  been  impossible  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  rate 
has  been  borne  by  owners  of  land,  but  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  if  rates  in  the  future  were  levied  on  site  values,  the  main 
burden  of  them  would  fall  upon  owners.  The  really  important 
question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  just  to  put  this  increased 
burden  upon  them. 


(c)  Existing  Contracts. 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question  we  are  confronted  with 
another.  In  any  attempt  to  transfer  rates  from  occupiers  to 
owners  we  are  brought  up  against  the  difficulty  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts.  ■  Nearly  every  occupier  who  holds,  whether  under  an 
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annual  agreement,  a  three,  seven,  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years’ 
tenancy,  or  a  longer  lease,  has  contracted  to  pay  all  rates  during 
the  term  of  the  existing  covenant,  and  it  is  upon  the  basis  of 
this  covenant  that  he  obtained  the  building  at  the  particular 
rent  which  he  is  paying.  Thus,  for  instance,  “  A  ”  leases  a 
shop  to  “  B  ”  for  £100  a  year  for  seven  years.  “  B  ”  covenants 
to  pay  all  present  and  future  rates,  which  amount  at  the  time 
to  £40  a  year.  If  “  B  ”  had  not  covenanted  to  pay  them, 
“  A  ”  would  probably  have  charged  him  anything  up  to  £140. 
It  would  manifestly  be  unfair,  in  the  middle  of  the  lease,  for 
the  State  to  say  to  “  A  ”,  “  You  must  pay  all  the  rates  your¬ 
self.”  This  would  mean  that  “  A  ”  would  only  get  £60  a  year 
from  the  property,  while  “  B  ”  would  gain  an  unexpected 
and  undeserved  windfall  of  £40  a  year. 

Both  the  Majority  Report,  and  the  separate  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  were  at  one  in 
demanding  that  existing  contracts  should  be  respected. 
The  separate  Report,  p.  163,  states  that : 

The  general  question  of  existing  contracts  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  with  whose  conclusions  we  agree. 
Legislation  enabling  occupiers  to  violate  the  contracts  which  they  have 
deliberately  made,  and  to  escape  the  obligations  which  they  have 
solemnly  undertaken,  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  indefensible.  We 
could  admit  of  no  compromise  on  this  matter  of  principle. 

With  these  wrords  we  find  ourselves  in  entire  agreement,  and 
we  feel  that,  till  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts,  any  site 
rate  which  is  imposed  should  be  levied  upon  the  occupier,  not 
upon  the  owner.  But  the  majority  of  occupiers  have  short 
tenancies ;  and  it  would  be  possible  within  a  very  few  years 
to  put  the  site  rate  upon  the  owner,  instead  of  upon  the 
occupier.  The  question  of  the  justice  of  levying  rates  upon 
owners,  and  not  occupiers,  at  the  close  of  existing  contracts 
must  still  be  dealt  with. 

(d)  The  Transference  of  Site  Rates  to  Owners. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  real  aim  of  such  a  proposal 
is  to  select  landowners  as  a  class  for  special  additional  burdens. 
But  there  are  Wo  answers  to  such  a  statement.  In  the  first 
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place,  as  we  liave  seen  in  dealing  with  the  incidence  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
existing  rates  already  dpes  fall  upon  owners,  and  to  this  extent 
the  putting  of  rates  upon  owners  only  means  putting  directly 
upon  them  what  they  already  pay  indirectly. 

In  the  second  place,  starting  with  the  assumption  that 
landowners  already  bear  at  least  a  considerable  burden  of 
local  rates,  to  say  that  the  'transference  of  site  rates  to  owners 
would  be  an  attack  upon  all  owners  as  a  class  shows  a  total 
misunderstanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  rating 
of  site  values.  If  rates  were  completely  transferred  to  sites 
and  put  upon  owners  the  effect  woidd  be  not  to  increase  the 
burden  upon  owners  as  a  class  but  to  increase  the  burden 
upon  certain  owners  and  to  reduce  the  burden  upon  other 
owners.  The  separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site 
Values  puts  this  point  well  :  “  The  effect  of  taxing  site 
value  would  be  primarily  a  local  redistribution  of  burden, 
not  primarily  a  redistribution  of  burden  as  between  the 
parties  interested  in  each  single  hereditament  (i.e.,  owners 
and  occupiers),  but  as  between  different  districts  and  differ¬ 
ent  hereditaments,”*  meaning  by  this,  that  hereditaments 
with  a  high  site  value  in  proportion  to  their  improvement 
value  would  contribute  more,  and  hereditaments  with  a  low 
site  value  in  proportion  to  their  improvement  value,  less. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  transference  of  rates 
from  occupiers  to  owners  would  mean  that  a  great  many 
owners  who  pay  rates  only  indirectly  at  the  present  time 
would  pay  rates  directly  in  the  future,  and  we  must  consider 
the  equity  of  such  a  change. 

It  will  be  better  to  take  separately  the  two  questions  of  the 
rating  of  owners  of  vacant  and  undeveloped  land,  and  the 
rating  of  owners  of  land  already  built  upon. 


(1) — The  Ratin']  of  Owners  of  Vacant  and  Undeveloped  Land. 

At  present,  as  we  have  already  explained,  owners  of  vacant 
land  pay  no  rates  at  all,  while  owners  of  undeveloped  land 
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bear  no  share  of  the  burden  of  rates  directly.  It  might  be 
urged  that,  since  the  owners  do  indirectly  bear  some  part  of 
the  rate  upon  undeveloped  land,  the  substitution  of  a  direct 
rate  upon  them  for  an  indirect  burden  is  only  a  nominal  change. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  rates  collected 
from  undeveloped  land  are  ludicrously  small  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  legal  principle  of  rebus  sic  stantibus ,  and  that 
if  rates  were  levied  upon  the  full  site  value  of  undeveloped 
land,  the  result  would  be  a  very  large  increase  in  burden,  the 
whole  of  which  would,  on  a  site  value  basis,  tend  to  fall  upon 
the  owner.  What  is  the  justification  for  such  a  change  ? 

The  argument  in  favour  of  rating  such  land  is  that  its 
increased  value  is  created  by  the  community,  while  it  is 
making  no  contribution  to  the  community’s  expenses. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  III.  that  this  argument  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

In  the  case  of  vacant  land  the  rate  must  necessarily  fall 
upon  the  owner,  and  in  the  case  of  undeveloped  land,  it  would 
clearly  be  advisable  to  impose  the  site  rate  not  upon  the 
occupier  who  merely  enjoys  a  temporary  and  limited 
interest,  but  upon  the  owner  in  whom  is  vested  the  capital 
or  permanent  value  of  the  land,  and  who  is  the  only  person 
who  has  the  power  of  putting  the  land  to  its  best  use.  As 
most  undeveloped  land  is  only  held  on  yearly  tenancies,  it 
would  be  easy  to  put  a  site  rate  upon  the  owners  at  the  close 
of  the  tenancy  and  thus  avoid  any  violation  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts. 

At  present  there  would  probably  be  a  large  measure  of 
agreement  with  the  suggestion  that  owners  of  vacant  and 
undeveloped  land  should  make  some  contribution  towards 
local  expenditure.  The  difficult  question  to  decide  would  be 
the  amount  of  the  rate  which  should  be  levied,  and  we  shall 
deal  with  this  point  in  a  later  chapter. 

(2)— -Owners  of  all  other  Classes  of  Land. 

But  the  transference  of  rates  to  the  owners  of  sites  goes, much 
further  than  this,  for  it  would  mean  levying  rates  directly 
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upon  owners  not  only  in  the  case  of  vacant  and  undeveloped 
land,  but -also  in  the  case  of  all  land  that  is  built  upon,  whether 
such  land  were  under-developed  or  fully  developed. 

Once  it  is  agreed  that  all  existing  contracts  should  be 
respected,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  rating  of  owners 
falls  to  the  ground.  Such  a  change  would  not  press  very 
unfairly  or  heavily  upon  the  owner,  since  under  the  present 
system  he  already  bears  a  large  portion  of  the  burden  of  rates, 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  nearly  the  whole 
burden ;  all  that  would  happen  would  be  the  imposition  of 
a  charge  directly  upon  him  which  he  already  bears  to  a  large 
extent  indirectly.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  incidence  of  rates  upon  the  composite  hereditament  is 
one  that  does  not  admit  of  direct  proof  or  disproof.  This 
may  be  so,  but  to  those  who  hold  that  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  burden  of  rates  falls  upon  the  owner,  we 
would  say  that  a  system  of  direct  charge  upon  owners  would 
help  to  remove  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  owner  pays 
nothing  in  the  way  of  rates,  while  to  those  who  believe  that 
he  pays  little  or  nothing  at  present,  we  would  emphasise  the 
fact  that  both  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Town  Holdings,  1892,  and  the  separate  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  1901,  recommended 
that  owners  should  be  made  to  contribute  directly  towards 
local  rates. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  mere  transference  of  rates  to 
sites  would  mean  inevitably  that,  after  the  termination  of 
existing  contracts,  the  whole  rate  would  tend  to  fall  upon  the 
owner.  Hence,  some  people  have  favoured  the  idea  of  still 
collecting  site  rates  from  occupiers  as  at  present  and  trusting 
to  the  incidence  of  taxation  for  it  to  fall  upon  the  owner. 

But  though  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  would  ultimately 
happen,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  owner’s 
contribution  direct  and  visible.  Hence,  we  would  suggest  that 
site  rates  should  either  be  collected  directly  from  the  owners, 
or,  if  it  were  found  simpler,  should  be  collected  from  occupiers, 
to  whom  should  be  given  the  right  of  deducting  it  from  their 
rent.  In  the  case  of  properties  in  which  there  arc  a  number 
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of  leasehold  interests,  during  existing  contracts  the  site  rate 
would  at  first  be  collected  from  the  occupier,  who  would  have 
no  right  of  deduction.  At  the  close  of  his  contract,  the  whole 
of  the  rate  would  fall  upon  his  immediate  landlord,  whether  by 
direct  collection  or  deduction,  and  at  the  close  of  each  successive 
contract,  the  whole  site  rate  would  fall  upon  the  next  inter¬ 
mediate  owner  until  ultimately  it  fell  upon  the  original  lessor.* 

Section  II.— INDIVIDUAL  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS. 

( 

But  the  transference  of  burdens  from  occupiers  to  owners 
is  only  a  secondary  feature  of  the  proposal  to  substitute 
site  value  for  rateable  value  as  the  basis  of  rating.  Far 
more  important  is  the  effect  which  the  change  would  have 
in  redistributing  the  burden  of  rates  between  different  pro¬ 
perties.  If  the  proposal  immediately  to  transfer  all  rates 
from  the  composite  value  to  the  site  value  were  put  into 
force,  the  charge  imposed  upon  some  properties  would  be 
considerably  reduced  and  the  charge  upon  others  would  be 
largely  increased.  If  the  charge  imposed  upon  a  property 
is  increased,  the  fortunes  of  those  who  are  interested  in  it  are, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  diminished  ;  if  the  charge  is  dimin¬ 
ished  their  fortunes  are  increased.  The  changes  in  the  fortunes 
of  individual  owners  and  occupiers  that  wordd  result  from 
a  complete  transfer  of  rates  from  rateable  value  to  site  value 
would  be  very  large  and  very  sudden.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
principal  objection  to  the  proposal. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  certainty 
the  actual  result  of  such  a  transference  upon  individual  here¬ 
ditaments  until  the  valuations  under  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,  1910  are  made  public.  These  valuations  will  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  1915,  and  even  then  they  will  remain  private 
unless  the  legislature  determine  otherwise. 

*  \\  e  have  not  dealt  with  the  difficulty  of  discovering  who  are  the 
various  persons  interested  in  site  value  during  the  existence  of  a  lease. 
It  seems  impossible  to  discover  under  the  Budget  Valuation  what 
is  the  actual  interest  of  each  owner,  and  this  difficulty  is  an  additional 
argument  against  interfering  with  existing  contracts. 
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At  the  same  time,  enough  is  known  from  the  experience  of 
expert  private  valuers,  and  such  actual  valuations  as  owners 
have  allowed  us  to  see,  to  enable  us  to  make  a  rough 
guess  at  the  result.  '  Of  course,  estimates  based  upon  such 
slender  material  are  limited  in  their  value,  but  yet  we  feel 
entitled  to  claim  that  they  do  throw  some  light  upon  the 
problem. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  general  proposi¬ 
tions  which  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  transference  to  site  values  upon  certain  classes  of 
■  property. 

The  new  valuation  for  rating  purposes  would  give  for 
every  hereditament  the  value  of  its  site  ;  and  its  composite 
value  ( i.e .,  the  value  of  the  site  and  buildings  together  as 
they  now  stand)  is  already  ascertained  under  the  name 
of  “  rateable  value.”  From  these  two  valuations  can  be 
deduced  the  ratio  between  the  site  value  of  every  heredita¬ 
ment  and  its  composite  or  rateable  value.  Similarly  the 
ratio  between  the  site  value  and  the  rateable  value  of 
the  whole  of  each  rating  area  can  be  ascertained.  This 
will  be  the  average  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value  for 
the  area. 

Properties  on  which  the  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value* 
is  greater  than  the  average  for  the  area  will  contribute  more 
under  the  new  system  than  they  do  now. 

Properties  on  which  the  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value 
is  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  area  will  contribute  less 
under  the  new  system  than  they  do  now. 

Properties  on  which  the  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value 
is  equal  to  the  average  will  contribute  the  same  sum  under 
the  new  system  as  they  do  now. 

This  may  be  made  clear  by  a  numerical  illustration.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  the  rateable  value  of  a  rating  area  is  £100,000  and 

*  The  statements  in  the  text  are  not  absolutely  accurate  owing  to  the 
partial  exemptions  of  agricultural  land  and  certain  other  properties.  If 
these  exemptions  were  not  continued  under  the  proposed  system,  assessable 
value  should  be  substituted  for  rateable  value  in  making  the  calculations. 
If  the  exemptions  were  continued,  the  statement  in  the  text  is  not  substan¬ 
tially  inaccurate. 
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the  annual  equivalent  of  its  capital  site  value*  is  £40,000  ;  the 
average  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value  in  the  area  is  then 
as  2  to  5,  or,  in  other  words,  site  value  represents  on  the  average 
40  per  cent,  of  rateable  value.  In  this  area,  therefore,  pro¬ 
perties  on  which  site  value  represents  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  rateable  value  will  pay  more  than  they  do  now,  those  on 
which  it  represents  less  than  40  per  cent,  will  pay  less.  For 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  of,  say,  £20,000, 
from  rateable  value,  a  rate  of  4s.  in  the  £  will  be  required  ;  in 
order  to  raise  the  same  revenue  from  site  value  a  rate  of  10s. 
in  the  £  will  be  required.  Hence  a  property  with  a  rateable 
value  of  £100  and  a  site  value  of  £50  would  pay  £20  under  the 
existing  system  and  £25  if  all  rates  were  raised  on  the  site 
value  basis  ;  while  a  property  with  a  rateable  value  of  £100  and 
a  site  value  of  £30  would  pay  £20  under  the  existing  system, 
and  £15  on  the  site  value  basis. 

The  average  ratio  will,  of  course,  be  greater  the  greater  is 
the  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value  on  the  normal  property 
in  the  area  ;  it  will  also  be  greater  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  undeveloped  land  which  happens  to  be  included  in  the  area. 

Further,  it  will  be  found  that  any  hereditament  may  have 
a  ratio  of  site  to  composite  value  higher  than  the  average  for 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  three  following  reasons  :  (a)  be¬ 
cause  its  site  is  unusually  valuable,  whatever  the  value  of  the 
buildings  or  improvements  may  be  ;  ( b )  because  whatever 
the  value  of  the  site,  the  buildings  or  other  improvements  are 
of  unusually  small  value ;  (c)  because  it  is  undervalued  at 

*  “  The  annual  equivalent  of  the  capital  site  value  ”  of  a  property  means 
not  the  sum  for  which  the  bare  site  would  let  from  year  to  year,  but  five  per 
cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  the  site,  if  put  on  the  market  clear  of  improvements. 
In  other  words,  it  denotes  simply  a  percentage  of  the  capital  value  of  the 
site,  and  therefore  differs  in  two  ways  from  the  annual  rent  which  is  or  could 
be  obtained  for  the  site  ;  first,  it  may  contain  an  element  of  “  prospective  ” 
value :  secondly,  it  will  tend  to  overstate  the  annual  rental  where  land  sells 
for  more  than  twenty  years’  purchase  and  understate  it  when  land  sells  for 
less  than  twenty  years’  purchase.  It  is  probable  that  the  assessment  will 
actually  be  made  upon  the  selling  (i.e.,  capital)  value  ;  we  have  taken  its 
annual  equivalent  solely  in  order  that  the  distinction  between  the  proposed 
system  and  the  existing  one  may  be  more  readily  and  simply  shown.  The 
result  of  our  calculations  would  be  the  same  if  they  were  based  on  the 
capital  value. 
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present,  either  as  the  result  of  the  principle  rebus  sic  stantibus 
or  owing  to  the  Valuation  Authority’s  failure  to  carry  out 
the  law  strictly. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  these  general  tend¬ 
encies  will  affect  persons  interested  in  various  classes  of  pro¬ 
perty,  first  in  urban  and  secondly  in  rural  areas.  The  figures 
which  we  quote  are  merely  illustrations  :  but  they  are  based 
upon  the  actual  valuation  of  specific  properties. 

Section  III.— EFFECTS  OF  TRANSFERENCE  IN  URBAN 

AREAS. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  ratio  of  site  value  to 
rateable  value  on  different  classes  of  property. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  of  undeveloped  land  :  land, 
that  is,  which  is  not  covered  with  buildings,  but  is  used  for 
agricultural  or  accommodation  purposes,  although  it  has  a 
greater  value  for  building  purposes.  We  are  satisfied,  in  the 
light  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  put  before  us,  that  the 
annual  equivalent  of  the  capital  site  value  of  such  property  is 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  considerably  greater  than  its 
rateable  value.  In  many  instances,  the  capital  site  value 
amounts,  we  believe,  to  as  much  as  160  years’  purchase  of  the 
rateable  value  and  its  annual  equivalent  to  eight  times  the 
rateable  value. 

To  quote  one  case — typical  of  many  others — which  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice.  In  a  large  town  in  the  South  of  England 
undeveloped  land  2,000  acres  in  extent,  has  a  rateable  value  of 
£3,500.  Its  (capital)  site  value  is  estimated  at  £493,000,  of 
which  the  annual  equivalent  at  5  per  cent,  is  £24,650,  or  rather 
more  than  seven  times  its  rateable  value. 

In  some  cases,  as  is  shown  by  the  instances  quoted  on 
page  546,  site  value  will  exceed  rateable  value  to  a  much 
greater  extent. 

Furthermore,  this  class  of  property  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the 
partial  exemptions  rmder  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  and  the 
Public  Health  Act,  so  that  it  is  actually  rated  on  half  or  less 
than  half  its  rateable  value.  Unless  these  exemptions  were 
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continued,  the  annual  sum  on  which  it  would  be  rated  under 
the  proposed  system  would  be  fourteen,  or  more  than  fourteen, 
tunes  as  great  as  that  on  which  it  is  now  charged. 

1  acant  Land  (i.e.,  land  which  is  not  occupied  for  any  pur¬ 
pose)  is  at  present  not  rated  at  all.  Under  the  proposed 
system  it  would  be  rated  at  its  market  value,  which  in  some 
cases  is  very  high.  Vacant  sites  which  have  no  value  at  all 
for  any  purpose,  are  extremely  rare,  while  unoccupied  sites 
in  the  centre  of  towns  are  not  uncommon  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  valuable. 

Land  covered  with  buildings  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
that  which  is  fully  developed  and  that  which  is  under¬ 
developed.  By  fully  developed  'property  we  mean  property 
whose  selling  value  on  the  market  is  equal  to  a  fair  capitalisa¬ 
tion  of  its  rateable  value  :  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  more 
popular  language,  land  which  is  covered  with  suitable  and 
substantial  buildings  or  is  otherwis  used  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
full  \  alue  of  the  site.  In  this  case  the  rateable  value  is  always 
greater  than  the  site  value,*  for  it  is  equal  to  the  annual  market 
value  of  the  site  and  of  the  buildings  taken  together.  But 
the  proportion  of  rateable  value  which  represents  site  value 
varies  greatly  as  between  different  properties.  On  some  (as 
for  instance  on  business  premises  occupying  very  valuable 
sites)  it  will  be  greater  than  the  average  for  the  district :  on 
others  (e.g.,  small  houses  in  the  suburbs)  it  will  be  less.  Facts 
have  been  laid  before  us  showing  that  in  some  instances  site 
value  amounts  to  70  or  80  per  cent.,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  value,  while  in  others  it 
falls  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  These  are,  of  course,  extreme 
instances ;  the  bulk  of  this  class  of  property  will  fall  some¬ 
where  between  the  limits  thus  indicated :  but  even  so,  there 
is  scope  for  considerable  variation.  As  a  rule,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  high  in  the  central  and  business  portions  of  the 
town  and  low  in  the  suburban  and  less  fashionable  residential 
districts  ;  the  following  figures  illustrate  this  point ;  they  are 

*  ^ite  value  in  this  passage  and  throughout  the  rest  of  this  chapter 
means  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  capital  site  value  as  defined  in  the 
footnote  on  p.  575. 

2  0 
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taken  from  the  valuation  of  actual  properties  in  a  large  town 
in  the  North  : 


Rateable 

Value. 

Finance  Act  Provisional 
Valuation. 

Annual 

Equivalent 

of 

Full  Site  Value. 

Percentage 
Full  Site 
Value  to 
G.V. 

Percentage 
Annual 
Equivalent 
of  S.V.  to 
K.V. 

Original 

Gross 

Value. 

Original 
Full  Site 
Value.- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

I. — Central  Business  Premises : 

3,830 

78,000 

69,200 

3,460 

0 

0 

887. 

89'5 

180 

3,726 

3,213 

160 

13 

0 

86-2 

89'0 

3,450 

67,000 

55,400 

2,770 

0 

0 

82-6 

78-8 

2,200 

45,520 

33,450 

1,672 

10 

0 

73-4 

773 

3,500 

65,450 

42,000 

2,100 

0 

0 

64-1 

60‘0 

750 

14,000 

7,500 

375 

0 

0 

53'5 

50-0 

750 

14,000 

7,500 

375 

0 

0 

53'5 

50'0 

3,400 

76,750 

30,172 

1,508 

12 

0 

39-3 

44-1 

815 

17,500 

5,925 

246 

15 

0 

33-8 

30'8 

2,000 

33,000 

11,061 

553 

0 

0 

33-5 

27‘5 

II. — Sub 

urban  Besi 

dential  Pro 

perty : 

55 

1,393 

490 

24 

10 

0 

351 

44-4 

65 

1,165 

450 

22 

10 

0 

38'6 

33-8 

130 

2,750 

550 

22 

10 

0 

20'0 

16‘9 

120 

2,124 

324 

16 

4 

0 

15'2 

13-3 

50 

1,035 

95 

4 

15 

0 

9-1 

lO'O 

III, — Tenement  Property — Dioelling -houses 

285 

3,919 

769 

38 

9 

0 

19‘6 

13'3 

328 

4,670 

695 

34 

15 

0 

14'8 

10-6 

135 

2,069 

194 

9 

14 

0 

9‘4 

7'4 

146 

2,006 

206 

10 

6 

0 

10’3 

6-8 

151 

2,072 

192 

9 

12 

0 

9'2 

6-3 

66 

1,014 

69 

3 

9 

0 

6-8 

5'2 

By  under-developed  land  we  mean  land  which  is  covered 
with  buildings,  but  whose  selling  value  is  greater  than  a  fair 
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capitalisation  of  its  rateable  value  ;  land,  in  other  words, 
which  is  not  so  used  as  to  bring  out  the  full  value  of  the  site. 
On  property  of  this  kind,  if  the  buildings  upon  it  are  very 
antiquated  or  di  apidated  the  site  value  may  sometimes  be 
greater  than  the  rateable  value,  but  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  will  not  reach  proportions  approaching  those  which, 
as  we  saw,  were  sometimes  attained  in  the  case  of  undeveloped 
land.  As  a  general  rule,  the  site  value  will  be  smaller  than 
the  rateable  value  ;  the  percentage  of  rateable  value  which  it 
will  represent  must  vary  considerably  in  different  cases  ;  all 
that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  percentage  will  be 
higher  on  property  of  this  kind  than  it  is  on  fully-developed 
property  of  similar  site  value  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Passing  on  to  urban  property  in  general ,  it  is  likely  that  the 
bulk  of  it  will  fall  within  the  class  of  fully-developed  property. 
The  rateable  value  of  urban  areas  generally  is,  of  course,  much 
greater  than  the  annual  equivalent  of  their  capital  site  value. 
Undeveloped  land  (which  is  the  only  type  of  property  where 
annual  site  value  is  very  much  greater  than  its  rateable  value) 
forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  all  urban  properties.  From 
the  evidence  which  we  have  received  we  doubt  whether,  even 
if  the  partial  exemption  from  assessment  which  it  now  enjoys 
were  discontinued,  it  would  amount  to  more  than  4  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  rateable  value  in  any  but  a  few  very  large 
towns  whose  boundaries  run  far  out  into  the  surrounding 
country. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  rate  in  the  £  required  to 
raise  present  revenue  from  the  annual  equivalent  of  capital 
site  value  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the  rate  required 
to  raise  it  from  rateable  value,  and  that  the  charge  upon  unde¬ 
veloped  land  would  accordingly  be  much  increased. 

Further,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  there  are  some 
fully  developed  properties  on  which  the  ratio  of  site  value  to 
rateable  value  is  considerably  greater  than  the  average  for 
their  district,  and  others  on  which  it  is  considerably  less,  so 
that  if  site  value  were  made  the  basis  of  assessment  some  fully 
developed  properties  would  bear  an  increased  burden  and 
others  a  diminished  one.  But  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
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with  accuracy  how  many  properties  fall  within  each  class  or 
precisely  how  great  the  transfer  of  burdens  will  be.  That  would 
only  be  possible  if  and  when  the  valuations  under  the  Finance 
Act  were  made  public.  From  the  returns  furnished  to  us  by 
owners  and  from  the  verbal  evidence  of  experienced  valuers, 
we  have,  however,  been  able  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value  on 
individual  properties  differs  from  the  average  of  their  districts. 
In  order  to  illustrate  our  conclusions  on  this  matter,  and  to 
show  how  greatly  the  proposed  change  in  rating  would  alter 
the  charges  upon  individual  hereditaments,  we  have  con¬ 
structed  the  tables  given  below.  The  figures  do  not  refer  to 
actual  cases  brought  before  us,  but  they  are  so  similar  as  to 
be  practically  identical  with.  them. 

In  each  case,  we  have  taken  seven  typical  properties  or 
blocks  of  property  all  situated  in  the  same  town,  and  all  of  the 
same  rateable  value  but  with  varying  amounts  of  site  value. 
We  have  then  shown  how,  making  certain  assumptions  as  to 
the  present  level  of  rates  and  the  ratio  between  the  site  value 
and  the  rateable  value  of  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  burden 
on  such  properties  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  change 
in  the  basis  of  assessment.  The  site  value  of  the  district  is 
taken  in  the  first  table  to  be  45  per  cent,  of  its  rateable  value, 
in  the  second  table  to  be  30  per  cent.,  and  in  the  third  to  be 
20  per  cent.  These  percentages  are  typical  of  conditions 
which  we  found  to  exist  in  towns  actually  investigated  by  us. 
The  first  table  represents  conditions  which  may  be  expected 
to  occur  in  moderately  large  towns,  the  low  average  ratio 
between  site  value  and  the  rateable  value  indicated  in  Table  III. 
will  not  normally  occur  except  in  towns  which  are  small  and 
do  not  contain  any  considerable  amount  of  undeveloped  land, 
or  in  rating  areas  which  contain  only  the  suburban  and 
residential  districts  of  larger  towns. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tables  deal  with  individual  cases 
only ;  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  in  any  way  the 
relative  bidk  of  the  different  types  of  property  in  a  typical  town 
or  over  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  figures  refer  simply  to 
individual  hereditaments  picked  out  at  random  from  different 
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classes  of  'property  :*  each  is  assumed  to  he  of  the  same  rateable 
value  merely  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

Block  A.  represents  in  each,  case  a  plot  of  undeveloped  land, 
Block  B.  an  underdeveloped  property  with  old  or  unsuitable 
buildings  upon  it  or  a  fully-developed  business  property 
occupying  an  extremely  valuable  site.  The  remainder  repre¬ 
sent  fully  developed  properties  in  different  parts  of  the  town  ; 
C.  represents  a  business  property  in  or  not  far  removed  from 
the  principal  business  thoroughfares,  while  F.  and  G.  are 
properties  in  the  outlying  residential  districts,  or  otherwise 
removed  from  the  districts  where  site  values  rule  high.  The 
bulk  of  properties  will,  of  course,  approximate  to  Block  D. 
rather  than  Blocks  B.  or  G.  which  represent  exceptional 
conditions. 


TABLE  I. 


Block. 

R.V. 

S.Y. 

Amount  paid  in  Bates. 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
( - )  per  cent. 

On  B.Y. 
basis. 

On  S.Y. 
basis. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s. 

d. 

A. 

300 

2,100 

100 

1,557  10 

0 

+  1,457 

B, 

300 

210 

100 

155  15 

0 

+  56 

C. 

300 

180 

100 

133  10 

0 

+  33 

D. 

300 

135 

100 

100  0 

0 

— 

E. 

300 

190 

100 

66  15 

0 

33 

E 

300 

60 

100 

44  10 

0 

56 

G. 

300 

45 

100 

33  7 

6 

67 

In  this  table  it  is  assumed  that  the  site  value  of  the  district  is  45  per 
cent,  of  its  rateable  value  and  that  the  existing  rate  in  the  £  is  v's.  8d,  ; 
the  rate  in  the  £  required  to  raise  existing  revenue  from  annual  site 
value  is  consequently  14s.  lOd. 

*  This  explains  the  fact  that  the  average  ratio  ci  site  to  rateable  value 
on  the  selected  properties  in  the  tables  is  ncV  the  same  as  the  average 
ratio  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  situate 
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TABLE  II. 


Block. 

K  V 

Amount  paid  in  Rates. 

Increase  ( + ) 

R.V. 

S.Y. 

On  R.V. 
basis. 

On  S.Y. 
basis. 

or  decrease 
( — )  per  cent. 

A. 

£ 

200 

£ 

600 

£  s. 

66  13 

£  s.  d. 
667  10  0 

+  900 

B. 

200 

100 

66  13 

111  5  0 

+ 

67 

C. 

200 

90 

66  13 

100  2  6 

+ 

50 

D. 

200 

60 

66  13 

66  13  4 

— 

E. 

200 

40 

66  13 

44  10  0 

33 

F. 

200 

20 

66  13 

22  5  0 

-  67 

Gr. 

200 

20 

66  13 

22  5  0 

-  67 

In  this  table  it  is  assumed  that  the  site  value  of  the  district  is  30  per 
cent,  of  its  rateable  value,  and  that  the  existing  rate  is  6s.  8d.  ;  the 
rate  in  the  £  required  to  raise  existing  revenue  from  annual  site  value 
is  accordingly  22s.  3d. 


TABLE  III. 


Block. 

R.Y. 

s.v. 

Amount  paid  in  Rates. 

Increase  ( + ) 

On  R.V. 

basis. 

On  S.V. 
basis. 

or  decrease 
( - )  per  cent. 

A. 

£. 

150 

£  s. 
225  0 

£ 

50 

£ 

375  0 

+  650 

B. 

150 

67  10 

50 

112  10 

+  125 

C. 

150 

52  10 

50 

87  10 

+  75 

I>. 

150 

30  0 

50 

50  0 

— 

E 

150 

22  10 

50 

37  10 

-  25 

F. 

150 

15  0 

50 

25  0 

-  50 

G. 

150 

10  0 

50 

16  13 

-  67 

In  this  table  it  is  assumed  that  the  annual  site  value  of  the  district 
is  20  per  cent,  of  its  rateable  value,  and  that  the  present  rate  in  the  £ 
is  6s.  8d.  ;  consequently,  the  rate  in  the  £  required  to  raise  present 
revenue  from  annual  site  value  is  33s.  4d. 
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In  these  tables  we  have,  it  will  be  observed,  assumed  that 
undeveloped  land  now  pays  the  full  rate  on  its  rateable  value  ; 
in  practice,  of  course,  it  is  exempt  as  agricultural  land  from 
half  the  rate  for  most  purposes.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
tables  is  to  show  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
burden  of  rates,  and  this  would  be  approximately  the  same 
as  that  indicated  in  the  table  if  the  partial  exemption  of  such 
land  were  continued  under  the  new  system.  If  the  exemption 
were  not  continued,  the  increase  would  be  almost  twice  as 
great  as  is  shown  in  the  tables. 

We  have  also  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  sites  remains, 
under  the  new  system,  the  same  as  it  is  now — that  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  change  in  the  burden  imposed  upon  the 
property.  In  practice,  of  course,  large  changes  in  site  values 
would  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  redistribution  of  burdens. 
The  site  value  of  those  properties  on  which  the  burden  is  in¬ 
creased  w  ould  rail,  and  of  those  on  which  it  is  diminished  would 
increase  ;  but,  precisely,  how  great  the  decrease  (or  increase) 
would  be  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy ;  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  greater  in  any  case  than  the 
increase  (or  decrease)  in  the  sum  contributed  in  rates.  As  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  what  the  change  would  be, 
we  have  thought  it  better  to  assume  that  there  is  no  change 
rather  than  to  make  some  purely  arbitrary  assumption  as  to  its 
magnitude.  This  assumption  does  not  make  the  table  so 
misleading  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  Even  if  the  change 
in  contributions  were  not  so  great  as  they  indicate,  the 
change  in  site  values  which  they  do  not  indicate  must  be  set 
off  against  this  inaccuracy.  The  loss  to  the  individual  is  the 
same  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  burden 
of  rates  or  a  fall  in  the  value  of  his  property. 

Thus,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  these  figures,  is  that 
they  give  some  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  change  in  con¬ 
tributions  that  would  result  from  the  transfer  of  all  rates  to 
the  site  value  basis  ;  they  must  not  be  taken  as  giving  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  very  vague  indication. 

These  tables  bring  out  clearly  how  enormously  the  charge 
on  undeveloped  property  would  be  increased  as  compared  with 
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wliat  it  is  now.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  rates  under  the  existing  system  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  its  true  market  v&lue.  Thus  the  increase  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  existing  system  it  is  greatly  under¬ 
valued  as  compared  with  fully-developed  property.  Similarly 
some  of  the  property  which  will  correspond  to  cases  B  and  C 
are  at  present  rated  on  less  than  their  true  value,  either 
owing  to  the  principle  rebus  sic  stantibus  or  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Valuation  Authority  to  carry  out  the  law.  Under¬ 
valuation  under  the  present  system  tends,  of  course,  to  increase 
the  ratio  of  site  value  to  rateable  value,  and  thus  to  cause 
an  increased  burden  to  be  imposed  under  the  proposed  system. 

Is  THE  TRANSFERENCE  EQUITABLE  ? 

Starting  upon  the  assumption  that  existing  contracts  must 
be  respected  we  have  now  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  equity 
of  a  complete  transference  of  rates  to  site  values,  in  the  cases 
of  the  following  classes  of  inhabitants  : 

(a)  Occupiers  of  under- developed  hereditaments  who 
have  contracted  for  a  given  period  to  pay  whatever  rates 
are  imposed. 

(b)  Owners  of  under- developed  hereditaments  where 
there  is  either  no  lease  or  where  the  lease  has  expired. 

(c)  Occupiers  of  fully  developed  hereditaments  during 
a  lease  and  owners  at  its  termination. 

( d )  Owners  of  undeveloped  and  vacant  land. 

(e)  Owners  of  vacant  houses. 

(a)  Occupiers  of  under-developed  hereditaments. 

As  we  see  from  the  above  tables,  some  under-developed 
land  will  have  to  pay  an  additional  contribution,  amounting 
to  as  much  as  56,  67,  and  even  125  per  cent.  A  glance  at  the 
figures  quoted  in  Chapter  III.  above  will  show  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  will  be  very  much  greater  than  this  in  some 
instances.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  shopkeeper  who 
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occupies  a  rather  old-fashioned  shop  upon  a  very  valuable 
site,  and  who  is  under  a  contract  to  pay  rates  for  the  next 
fourteen  years.  If  rates  were  transferred  to  sites  during 
ithese  fourteen  years  lie  would  have  to  pay  an  enormously 
increased  rate,  and  such  a  penalty  would  be  useless,  and  unfair 
to  him.  Useless,  because  not  being  the  owner  he  could  not 
reconstruct  his  property,*  and  unfair,  because  it  was  no  fault 
of  his  that  the  site  was  under-developed. 

(b)  Owners  of  under-developed  Hereditaments. 

There  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  sudden 
imposition  upon  owners  of  so  heavy  a  rate  as  would  necessarily 
follow  from  the  transference  of  all  rates  to  sites,  whether  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lease,  or  at  the  end  of  seven,  five  or  three 
years,  or  even  one  year.  No  doubt  the  owner  in  theory  could 
recoup  himself  by  putting  his  site  to  a  better  use,  but  in 
practice  there  are  often  serious  obstacles  in  the  way.  Some¬ 
times,  for  instance,  there  may  be  no  immediate  demand  for 
reconstructed  premises,  sometimes  the  owner  may  not  have 
sufficient  capital  for  a  reconstruction  scheme,  sometimes  he 
may  be  a  trustee  without  power  to  expend  money  or  to  borrow 
money  for  reconstruction,  while  in  other  cases  it  might  only 
be  possible  to  reconstruct  as  part  of  a  wider  scheme  which  had 
to  wait  for  other  leases  to  fall  in.  Perhaps  this  difficulty 
is  most  acute  in  the  case  of  land  which  lies  at  the  edge  of  the 
most  valuable  business  centres  of  towns.  Such  land  is  often 
covered  by  working-class  property  built  many  years  ago, 
and  is  often  in  the  hands  of  small  owners  who  purchased 
their  own  house  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others  through 
the  medium  of  a  Building  Society  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
The  sites,  even  if  not  especially  valuable,  are  often  much  more 
valuable  than  the  antiquated  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
buildings  which  cover  them,  and  the  transference  of  rates  to 
sites  would  in  many  cases  hit  such  districts  most  heavily. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  position  would  be  considerably  altered 
if  the  proposals  put  forward  in  the  Part  of  our  Report  dealing  with  Tenure 
were  embodied  in  legislation. 
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(c)  Occupiers  and  Owners  of  fully  developed  Hereditaments. 

If  we  refer  to  property  C  (valuable  site  with  a  valuable 
braiding  upon  it),  we-  shall  see  that  the  transference  of  rates 
to  sites  might  involve  an  increase  of  33  to  75  per  cent,  in  its 
contributions,  whether  it  were  occupied  under  a  lease  or  were 
a  freehold  property  in  the  hands  of  its  owner.  In  either  case 
it  would  be  hard  to  justify  so  great  an  increase  as  would  fall 
upon  such  a  property  through  the  complete  transference  of 
rates  to  sites.  Indeed,  the  occupiers  or  owners  of  such  a 
property  would  from  many  points  of  view  come  off  worst  of 
all,  for  since,  ex  hypothesi,  their  sites  were  already  fully 
developed,  they  could  not  hope  to  recoup  themselves  for  their 
extra  contributions  by  developing  them  further. 

Precisely  the  opposite  result  would  take  place  in  the  case 
of  occupiers  or  owners  of  houses  on  the  edges  of  towns  or  in 
situations  removed  from  the  principal  business  thoroughfares. 
If  we  refer  to  properties  F  and  G,  we  see  that  the  smaller  is 
the  proportion  of  site  value  to  the  total  value,  the  greater  is 
the  relief  that  such  hereditaments  get,  amounting  in  extreme 
cases  to  more  than  60  per  cent,  reduction  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  Any  sudden  reduction  of  this  nature  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  enormous  changes  in  the  value  of  land, 
a  result  which  in  itself  is  undesirable. 

It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  occupiers  of  such  property 
would,  in  many  cases,  not  long  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
relief  :  rents  would  go  up,  temporarily  at  least,  as  a  result 
of  the  fall  in  rates.  Any  sudden  and  great  reduction  in  the 
contribution  of  any  class  of  occupiers  might  result  not  in  any 
lightening  of  the  burden  in  rates  of  the  occupiers  in  the  suburbs 
but  an  increase  in  the  rents  of  some  landowners  at  the  expense 
of  other  landowners  and  occupiers ; — a  purely  arbitrary 
transfer  of  wealth  from  some  members  of  the  community  to 
others.  On  all  these  grounds  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole 
of  the  rates  should  not  be  transferred  at  one  step  to  site 
values,  but  that  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  gradually. 

Larue  factories  also  oresent  a  considerable  difficulty  when 

Ox  * 

we  come  to  consider  the  practical  results  of  the  complete 
transference  of  rates  to  sites.  The  site  value  of  a  large  factory 
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forms  in  many  cases  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  value 
of  the  composite  hereditament,  and  the  effect  of  a  total  trans¬ 
ference  would  he  to  diminish  enormously  the  amount  paid  by 
such  industrial  concerns. 

The  rich  occupiers  of  villa  residences  would  also  in  some 
cases  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  business  properties. 

( d )  Owners  of  Vacant  and  Undeveloped  Land. 

As  we  saw  above,  the  complete  transference  of  rates  to  sites 
would  fall  with  the  greatest  severity  upon  the  owners  of 
undeveloped  and  vacant  land.  The  difference  between  the 
value  of  land  as  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  its  value 
as  used  for  building  purposes  is  in  itself  enormous,  and  further, 
land  used  for  agricultural  purposes  is  only  rated  at  half  its 
value  for  the  poor  rate  and  one  quarter  for  certain  other  rates. 
In  the  instances  we  have  given,  the  contributions  coming  from 
undeveloped  land  would  increase  by  1,457,  900  and  650  per 
cent. 

Though  no  doubt  it  is  both  fair  and  just  that  undeveloped 
and  vacant  land  should  make  adequate  contributions  to  local 
rates  and  though  they  have  hitherto  escaped  too  lightly,  there 
are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  drastic  change.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  undeveloped  land  round 
the  edges  of  our  towns  which,  though  its  capital  value  is  high, 
could  not  be  put  to  any  immediate  use  better  than  its  agricul¬ 
tural  use,  and  the  imposition  of  a  sudden  heavy  rate  upon 
owners  of  such  land  would  hit  them  very  severely  without 
doing  anything  to  develop  the  land. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  many  people  who  have  recently 
paid  high  prices  for  land  in  the  belief  that  it  would  continue 
to  pay  upon  its  present  agricultural  basis  for  a  number  of 
years.  Though  we  have  shown  earlier  such  a  vested  interest 
cannot  be  recognised  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  none  the  less  both  in  the  case  of  owners  of  vacant 
sites  and  of  undeveloped  land  it  would  cause  too  drastic  a 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals  suddenly  to  transfer  the 
whole  of  rates  to  sites. 
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(e)  Owners  of  Empty  Houses. 

If  all  rates  were  transferred  to  sites,  the  result  would  be  that 
*  > 

Owners  of  houses  would  have  to  pay  the  same  rate  "whether 
they  were  let  or  unlet.  It  is  clear  that,  although  the  present 
system  may  encourage  owners  to  hold  out  for  a  high  rent,  the 
imposition  of  so  heavy  a  burden  might  have  indirectly  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  supply  of  capital  for  building.  It  would 
clearly  be  advisable  in  any  legislation  dealing  with  the  rating 
of  site  values  to  limit  to  quite  a  small  amount  the  site  rate 
which  could  be  put  upon  houses  where  the  owner  could  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rating  authority  that  they  were  suit¬ 
able  to  the  neighbourhood  and  that  for  the  time  being  they 
cannot  be  let  at  a  reasonable  rent.  If,  let  us  say,  a  rate 
equivalent  to  a  penny  in  the  pound  capital  value  were  put 
upon  the  sites  of  vacant  houses,  such  a  sum  would  not  dis¬ 
courage  the  erection  of  houses,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
mean  that  empty  houses  did  contribute  something  towards  the 
cost  of  the  services  which  indirectly  benefit  them. 

Section  IV.— EFFECTS  OF  TRANSFERENCE  IN  RURAL 

AREAS. 

The  residts  of  the  transference  of  rates  to  sites  are  still 
more  intricate  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban  areas. 

Section  25  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  deals  with  valuation, 
and  as  far  as  agricultural  land  is  concerned  the  Commissioners 
are  directed  to  ascertain  its  site  value  without  making  deduc¬ 
tions  for  all  improvements,  though  in  the  case  of  land  other 
than  agricultural  the  whole  of  the  value  due  to  improvements 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  deducted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  site 
value. 

In  the  Revenue  Bill  introduced  in  July,  1913,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  Clause  11  that,  in  arriving  at  the  site  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  deductions  should  be  allowed  in  respect  of  all 
works  executed,  or  expenditure  of  a  capital  nature  incurred, 
during  thirty  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  This 
Bill  failed  to  become  law  and  the  proper  method  of  arriving 
at  the  site  value  of  agricultural  land  is  still  under  consideration. 
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It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  forecast  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  transferring  rates  to  site  values  in  rural  districts 
until  this  has  been  settled. 

But  even  if  allowance  were  made  not  only  for  improvements 
effected  within  the  last  thirty  years,  but  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  all  improvements  added  to  the  land,  the  result  would 
probably  still  be  to  increase  the  burden  of  rates  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  land  in  many  districts. 

Mr.  Christopher  Turnor  kindly  put  before  the  Committee 
some  valuations  which  he  had  made  of  part  of  his  own  estate. 
Full  allowance  was  made  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  all 
improvements  made  however  long  ago.  In  this  way  the  site 
value  was  brought  out  at  about  27-J  per  cent,  less  than  the 
site  value  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act.  But  even  when 
this  was  done  the  result  of  transferring  rates  to  sites  upon  this 
estate  was  considerably  to  increase  the  burden  on  agricultural 
land  while  relieving  the  village  doctor’s  house,  the  allotment, 
the  policeman’s  cottage  and  the  small  cottage  generally. 
The  explanation  is  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Rates  Act  and  the  site  value  of  agricultural  land  was 
taken  as  its  full  value  instead  of  at  half  its  value. 

At  a  time  when  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  revive 
agriculture  and  promote  agricultural  prosperity,  it  would 
clearly  be  inadvisable  further  to  increase  the  burden  of  rates 
upon  agricultural  land.  A  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  the 
rating  of  site  values  has  come  from  the  belief,  held  by 
many  people,  that  it  would  result  in  increasing  the  burden 
upon  agricultural  land.  But  this  undesirable  result  could  be 
easily  avoided  by  legislative  provisions  which  reduced  the  total 
site  value  of  agricultural  land  to  a  sum  that  substantially 
preserved  the  present  ratio  between  the  assessable  value  of 
agricultural  land  and  the  aggregate  assessable  value  of  the 
rural  district. 

In  Chapter  VI.,  page  605,  we  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  might  be  done. 

The  increase  in  the  burden  on  agricultural  property  would 
be  even  greater  in  rural  parishes  through  which  runs  a  busy 
railway  line,  if  the  site  value  of  the  railway  were  taken  as  being 
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the  value,  for  agricultural  'purposes  of  the  land  which  it  occupies. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
increase  in  the  burdert  upon  agricultural  land  would  be  enor¬ 
mous.  But  for  the  reasons  which  we  give  in  Chapter  VI., 
p.  607,  we  are  of  opinion  that -the  agricultural  value  of  the 
land  occupied  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  site  value  of  a  rail¬ 
way  line  :  in  the  passage  referred  to  we  make  certain  proposals 
for  the  valuation  of  railway  sites  which  would  prevent  the 
transfer  of  burden?  from  railways  to  agricultural  land. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
RATING  OF  SITE  VALUES. 

Section  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

Though  practical  considerations  clearly  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  sudden  and  complete  transference  of  rates  to 
sites,  none  the  less  the  economic  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
a  change  remain  as  strong  as  ever,  and  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  available  evidence  shows  that  a  scheme  of  partial 
transference  which  would  set  in  motion  the  desired  economic 
tendencies  need  not  have  any  of  the  drastic  results  upon  the 
fortunes  of  individuals  which  would  follow  from  a  complete 
transference. 

The  Unrating  of  Future  Improvements. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  unrating  of  future  improvements 
is  from  the  economic  point  of  view  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  unrating  of  existing  improvements.  If  we  want  to 
encourage  new  buildings  and  new  improvements,  what  is 
really  important  is  to  ensure  that  new  improvements  (not  old 
ones)  shall  be  exempt  from  the  burden  of  rates.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  from  many  quarters  that  the  simplest  way  of 
doing  this  would  be  to  stereotype  the  existing  rates  upon  the 
composite  value  of  all  present  hereditaments,  and  to  exempt 
completely  all  new  buildings  and  new  improvements  from  rates 
by  making  the  basis  of  rating  in  their  case  the  site  value,  and 
not  the  composite  value.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  stereo¬ 
typing  existing  rates,  there  is  a  further  objection  which  is,  in 
our  opinion,  fatal  to  any  scheme  of  this  nature,  namely,  the 
unfair  differentiation  which  would  be  set  up  between  the 
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man  who  had  already  put  up  buildings  or  improvements  and 
the  man  who  put  up  buildings  or  improvements  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  one  builder  or  one 
factory  owner  had  recently  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  upon 
his  buildings  he  would  have  to  meet  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
rates  upon  them,  while  his  competitor  who  had  put  up  a 
factory  or  building  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  would  pay 
little  or  no  rates,  and  thus  gain  an  unfair  advantage  over  his 
rival. 


Partial  Transference  of  Pates  to  Site  Value. 

We  would  lay  down,  then,  as  a  cardinal  principle,  that  no 
scheme  of  rating  reform  would  be  acceptable  which  discrimi¬ 
nates  between  present  and  future  improvements.  In  so  far 
as  rates  are  transferred  to  sites  they  must  be  transferred 
both  in  the  case  of  existing  as  well  as  of  future  buildings  and 
improvements.  Until  more  complete  evidence  is  available 
from  the  Budget  Valuations  it  would  clearly  be  inadvisable 
to  lay  down  any  very  detailed  scheme  of  transference,  but 
enough  evidence  is  already  available  to  enable  us  to  put  for¬ 
ward  some  of  the  main  lines  of  a  scheme  of  practical  rating 
reform. 

In  what  follows  we  have  sketched  the  main  outlines  of  a 
scheme  of  partial  transference  of  rates  to  site  values.  We 
have  limited  our  scheme  to  what  we  regard  as  being  both 
immediately  practicable,  and  capable  of  being  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  without  causing  any  drastic  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
individuals. 

Section  II.— FUTURE  INCREASE  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

We  would  suggest  that  all  future  expenditure  in  any  given 
rating  area  should  be  met  by  a  rate  upon  site  values  instead 
of  upon  the  value  of  the  composite  hereditament.  By  future 
expenditure  we  mean  any  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
local  authority  which  has  to  he  met  out  of  rates  *  over  and  above 


*  This  would  of  course  exclude  any  expenditure  of  a  local  authority 
upon  remunerative  enterprises  which  had  not  to  be  met  out  of  rates. 
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the  expenditure  in  the  last  year  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  Thus,  for  instance,  let  us  assume  that  a  municipality 
had  spent  in  the  year  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act  a 
sum  of  £100,000.  This  sum  would  be  taken  as  a  basis, 
and  all  expenditure  in  excess  of  this  sum  wou  d  be  raised 
by  a  rate  not  upon  the  composite  hereditament,  but  upon 
the  site  value  only.*  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  scheme 
would  be  that  it  would  cause  no  sudden  or  drastic  alter¬ 
ation  in  values  and  no  sudden  transfer  of  wealth  from  one 
individual  to  another.  All  hereditaments  would  contribute 
more  in  rates  as  expenditure  increased,  but  only  in  proportion 
to  their  site  value.  As  time  went  on,  there  would  be  a  marked 
divergence  of  contribution  between  properties  where  the 
site  value  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  value  and 
properties  where  the  site  value  formed  a  small  proportion. 

We  saw  above  that  the  complete  transference  of  rates  to 
site  values  would  cause  very  drastic  changes  in  property 
values,  but  a  transference  of  future  expenditure  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  in  this  direction.  No  one  in  buying  a  heredita¬ 
ment  or  taking  it  upon  a  lease  can  at  all  accurately  forecast 
the  future  rise  in  rates  under  the  present  system.  The  rise 
in  rates  is  not  uniformly  gradual  year  by  year,  but  some¬ 
times  rises  in  a  steep  curve,  at  other  times  in  a  slow  and 
gradual  one.  All  that  is  done  at  the  present  time  is  to  make 
some  kind  of  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  rise  in  rates, 
and  then  to  discount  this  rise  as  far  as  possible  in  estimating 
the  present  value  of  the  property.  The  same  element  of 
uncertainty  would  still  remain  if  future  expenditure  were 
transferred  to  sites,  and  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
the  curve  might  rise  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  some  heredita¬ 
ments  and  less  rapidly  in  the  case  of  others. 


*  By  taking  expenditure  as  our  basis  and  not  the  amount  of  rates,  we 
are  able  to  leave  Government  Grants  out  of  account.  Thus,  for  instance, 
this  municipality  might  have  received  in  the  year  £10,000  out  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Grants  and  then  receive  an  additional  £10,000  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  Grants  in  Aid.  The  £100,000  would  then  be  derived  as  to  £20,000 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  as  to  £80,000  from  rates.  But  any 
increase  of  expenditure  over  £100,000  would  have  to  be  met  by  a  rate  on 
site  values. 
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Increase  ( + )  or  decrease 
(  — )  in  contributions 
caused  by  transference. 

Per  cent. 

9. 

+  7 

+  5 

-  4 

-  7 

-  7 

Amount. 

8. 

£  s.  d. 

+  580 

+  406 

-  2  17  0 

-  5  12  0 

-  5  12  0 

Total  of 
columns. 

5  and  6. 

7 . 

£  s.  d. 

80  8  0 

79  0  6 

75  0  0 

72  3  0 

69  8  0 

69  8  0 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

2s.  9d.  in  £ 
on  S.V. 

6. 

£  s.  d. 

13  15  0 

12  7  6 

8  7  0 

5  10  0 

2  15  0 

2  15  0 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

6s.  8d.  in  £ 

on  R.V. 

5. 

£  s. 

66  13 

66  13 

66  13 

66  13 

66  13 

66  13 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

7s.  6d.  in  £ 
on  R.V. 

4. 

£ 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

S.V. 

3. 

,,000000 

O  05  O  c-l  Cl 

rH 

| 

R.V. 

2. 

£ 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Block. 

1. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

In  this  table  it  is  assumed  that  the  rates  are  now  at  6s.  8d.  in  the  £  ;  that  in  ten  years  rates  on  the  present 
basis  would  increase  by  lOd.  in  the  £  (to  7s.  6d.  in  the  £)  ;  the  site  value  of  the  district  is  taken  to  be  30  per 
cent,  of  its  rateable  value,  so  that  the  increase  in  expenditure,  if  imposed  on  the  annual  site  value,  would 
necessitate  a  rate  of  2s.  9d.  in  the  £  (approximately). 
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In  this  table  it  is  assumed  that  the  rates  are  now  6s.  8d.  in  the  £ ;  that  in  ten  years  rates  on  the  present 
basis  would  increase  by  lOd.  in  the  £  (to  7s.  6d.  in  the  £) ;  the  site  value  of  the  district  is  taken  to  be  20  per 
cent,  of  its  rateable  value  so  that  the  increase  in  expenditure,  if  imposed  upon  the  annual  site  value,  would 
necessitate  a  rate  of  4s.  2d.  in  the  £. 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  question 
by  reverting  to  the  instances  given  in  Chapter  V.  Tables  I.,  II. 
and  III.  We  have  assumed  that  the  rateable  value  and  the 
site  value  of  the  properties  have  remained  unchanged  and  that 
the  ratio  between  the  site  value  and  the  rateable  value  of  the 
district  is  also  the  same  ten  years  hence  as  it  is  now.  We 
have  further  assumed  that  the  increase  in  expenditure  in  the 
next  ten  years  is  about  equivalent  to  a  rise  in  rates  of  Id.  a  year 
for  ten  years.  We  have  taken  this  figure  because  it  is  the 
same  as  the  actual  rise  in  rates  for  England  and  Wales  as  a 
whole  during  the  last  ten  years.*  It  will  be  noticed  that  we 
have  omitted  from  the  following  table  the  property  described 
as  Block  A.  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  we  have  done 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  a  valuable  undeveloped  site  would 
remain  undeveloped  for  ten  years,  especially  if  our  proposals 
were  put  into  force. 

Column  4  shows  the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid 
by  each  property  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  had  the  rates 
(now  risen  to  7s.  6d.)  been  levied  upon  the  composite  heredita¬ 
ment,  while  Column  7  shows  what  contribution  would  be  paid 
by  each  property  if  all  fresh  expenditure  during  the  ten  years 
were  raised  upon  site  value.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  Blocks  B.  and  C.  would  only  contribute  from  5 
to  14  per  cent,  more  than  they  would  have  done  under  the 
old  system.  Land  which  had  remained  undeveloped  would 
bear  a  greatly  enhanced  burden,  but  that  is  only  because  its 
old  contribution  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit 
it  received  from  local  expenditure.  Even  on  such  land,  the 
increase  in  the  burden  would  be  much  smaller  than  it  would  be 
under  the  proposals  dealt  with  in  the  previous  chapter.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  tables  certainly  show  that  the  transference  of 
future  rates  to  sites  would  not  have  any  very  great  effect 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  contribution  of  individuals, 
except  over  a  long  period  of  years,  during  which  period  values 
would  have  had  time  in  which  to  adjust  themselves.  At 


*  It  is  probable  that  in  many  areas  expenditure  would  increase  faster 
in  the  future  than  it  had  done  in  the  past  as  a  result  of  the  increased  Govern¬ 
ment  Grants. 
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the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  substantial  relief  is  given 
to  properties  F.  and  Gl,  to  which  working-class  houses  would 
more  or  less  approximate. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  such  a 
scheme  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  put  the  whole  of  future 
expenditure  upon  site  values,  because  it  would  mean  that 
ratepayers  who  are  mainly  occupiers  would  decide  through 
their  local  authority  what  contributions  should  be  paid  by 
owners  who  either  have  no  votes,  or  are  in  a  very  small 
minority. 

In  the  case  of  tenancies  for  a  term  of  years  such  an  objection 
would  be  serious  if  we  proposed  to  break  existing  contracts, 
but  if,  as  we  suggest,  existing  contracts  were  respected,  then  for 
a  long  period,  a  large  amount  of  the  rates  would  be  borne,  not 
by  owners,  but  by  the  tenants  under  contract,  and  when  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  ran  out  the  owner  would,  in  making  a  fresh  bar¬ 
gain,,  make  it  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  in  future  the 
rates  would  have  to  be  borne  by  himself. 

In  the  case  of  freehold  towns  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an  enormous  number  of  occupiers  are  also  owners ;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  mass  of  working-class  property,  even  under 
the  present  compounding  system,  rates  are  already  paid  by 
the  owner  and  not  by  the  occupier,  so  that  the  burden  is  not 
felt  by  the  occupier. 

Section  III.— TRANSFERENCE  OF  A  PORTION  OF 
PRESENT  EXPENDITURE  TO  SITE  VALUE. 

Our  second  proposal  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  relief  to  local  rates  by  means  of  increased 
Government  grants.  We  deal  with  this  matter  of  grants- 
in-aid  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter,  where  we 
suggest  that  a  large  sum  (possibly  as  much  as  five  millions) 
should  be  given  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  relief  of 
local  rates.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  sum  determined 
upon,  we  regard  it  as  of  vital  importance  that  any  transference 
of  existing  rates  to  sites  should  be  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  relief  to  local  rates  from  the  Imperial 
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Exchequer.  Indeed  we  believe  that  it  would  only  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  transfer  even  a  portion  of  existing  rates  to  sites,  if,  at 
the  same  time,  all  ratepayers  had  their  existing  rates  diminished 
by  means  of  a  new  grant-in-aid. 

Assuming  that  some  such  measure  of  relief  is  forthcoming, 
we  suggest  that  not  only  should  all  future  expenditure  be 
transferred  to  site  values,  but  that  existing  expenditure  should 
be  met  in  part  by  a  penny  rate  upon  capital  site  value  (or  Is.  8d. 
upon  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  capital  site  value)*  and 
the  remainder,  as  at  present,  by  a  rate  upon  the  composite 
value.  We  have  endeavoured  to  throw  light  upon  the  effects 
of  such  a  change  by  means  of  the  instances  already  employed. 
This  is  shown  in  Tables  I.  (B),  II.  (B),  and  III.  (B).  (pp.  600-2.) 

Column  5  shows  what  would  be  the  yield  of  a  penny  rate 
upon  capital  site  values,  while  Column  7  shows  what  each 
property  would  have  to  contribute  if  the  existing  expenditure 
was  met  in  part  by  a  penny  rate  upon  capital  site  value,  and 
as  to  the  remainder  by  a  rate  upon  the  present  composite 
hereditament,  varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
from  5s.  lid.  to  6s.  4d. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  assumed  that  the  value 
of  the  sites  will  remain  the  same  after  the  passing  of  such  a 
measure  as  they  were  before.  No  doubt  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure  would  cause  some  changes  to  take  place  in 
site  values,  but  as  the  new  rate  upon  site  values  is  only  Is.  8d., 
instead  of  14s.  lOd.  to  33s.  4d.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  complete 
transference,  the  changes  in  site  value  would  be  very  much  less. 
Hence  we  are  entitled  to  rely  more  upon  these  figures  than 
upon  those  which  were  given  in  the  case  of  the  complete 
transference. 

Column  8  shows  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
contributions  of  the  different  properties,  if  such  a  change  were 
adopted.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of 
undeveloped  and  vacant  land,  the  greatest  increase  in  contri¬ 
bution  only  amounts  to  about  6  per  cent.  A  grant  of  five 
million  pounds  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  relief  of  rates 


*  See  above,  p.  575. 
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Percentage 
increase  ( + ) 
or  decrease 

(  — )  in  con¬ 

tributions. 

8. 

per'cent. 

+  164 

+  6 

+  4 

-  4 

-  6 

-  7 

Total  of 
columns 

5  and  6. 

fr 
!  - 

£  s.  d. 

263  15'  0 

106  5  0 

103  15  0 

100  0  0 

96  5  0 

93  15  0 

92  10  0 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

5s.  lid.  in  £ 
on  R.V. 

6. 

£  s.  d. 

88  15  0 

88  15  0 

88  15  0 

88  15  0 

88  15  0 

88  15  0 

88  15  0 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

Is.  8d.  in  £ 
on  S.V. 

5. 

£  s.  d. 

175  0  0 

17  10  0 

15  0  0 

115  0 

7  10  0 

5  0  0 

3  15  0 

S.V. 

4. 

£ 

2,100 

210 

180 

135 

90 

60 

45 

Yield  cf 
rate  at 

6s.  8d.  in  £ 
on  R.V. 

3. 

£ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

£ 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

Block. 

1. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

In  this  Table  it  is  assumed  that  the  rates  are  at  present  6s.  8d.  in  the  £,  and  that  the  annual  site  value  of  the 
district  is  45  per  cent,  of  its  rateable  value  ;  the  imposition  of  Id.  rate  on  capital  site  value  (=  Is.  8d  on  annual 
site  value)  will  thus  relieve  the  rate  on  the  rateable  value  by  9d.  in  the  £,  reducing  it  to  5s.  lid.  in  the  £. 


TABLE  II.  (B). 
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Percentage 
increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 
(  — )  in  con¬ 
tributions. 

8. 

per  cent. 

+  68 

+  5 

+  4 

-  3 

-  5 

-  5 

Total  of 
columns 

5  and  6. 

7. 

£  s.  d. 

Ill  13  0 

69  19  8 

69  3  0 

66  13  0 

64  19  0 

63  6  4 

63  6  4 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

6s.  2d.  in  £ 
on  R.V. 

6. 

£  s.  d. 

61  13  0 

61  13  0 

61  13  0 

61  13  0 

61  13  0 

61  13  0 

61  1 3  0 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

Is.  8d.  in  £ 
on  S.V. 

5. 

£  s.  d. 

50  0  0 

8  6  8 

7  10  0 

5  0  0 

3  6  8 

1  13  4 

1  13  4 

S.V. 

4. 

£ 

600 

100 

90 

60 

40 

20 

20 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

6s.  8d.  in  £ 
on  R.V. 

3. 

.  cocoeoeocococo 

r— I  i-H  f-H  r— 1  r-H  (H  r-H 

...  CD  CD  CO  CD  CD  CO  CD 

^KOCOCOCOCOCDCD 

R.V. 

2. 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

c+*ooooooo 

(N  <N  <M  (N  CM  (M 

Block. 

1. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

In  this  Table  it  is  assumed  that  the  rates  are  now  at  6s.  8d.  in  the  £,  and  that  the  annual  site  value  of  the 
district  is  30  per  cent,  of  its  rateable  value  ;  the  imposition  of  Id.  rate  on  capital  site  value  (=  Is.  8d.  on  the 
annual  site  value)  will  thus  relieve  the  rate  on  the  rateable  value  by  6d.  in  the  £,  reducing  it  to  6s.  2d.  in  the  £. 
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Percentage 
increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease 

(  — )  in  con¬ 

tributions. 

8. 

per  cent. 

+  33 

+  6 

+  4 

-  1 

_  2 

-  3 

Total  of 
columns 

5  and  6. 

7. 

£  s.  d. 

66  5  0 

53  2  6 

51  17  6 

50  0  0 

49  7  6 

48  15  0 

48  6  8  ' 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

6s.  4d.  in  £ 
on  R.V. 

6. 

£  s.  d. 

47  10  0 

47  10  0 

47  10  0 

47  10  0 

47  10  0 

47  10  0 

47  10  0 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

Is.  8d.  in  £ 
on  S.Y. 

5. 

£  s.  d. 

18  15  0 

5  12  6 

4  7  6 

2  10  0 

1  17  6 

1  5  0 

0  16  8 

s.v. 

4. 

£  s. 

225  0 

67  10 

52  10 

30  0 

22  10 

15  0 

10  0 

Yield  of 
rate  at 

6s.  8d.  in  £ 
on  R.V. 

3. 

£ 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

R.V. 

2. 

£ 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Block. 

1. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

In  this  Table  it  is  assumed  that  rates  are  at  present  6s.  8d.  in  the  £,  and  that  the  annual  site  value  of  the 
district  is  20  per  cent,  of  its  rateable  value  ;  the  imposition  of  Id.  rate  on  capital  site  value  (=  Is.  8d.  in  the  £ 
on  annual  site  value)  will  then  relieve  the  rate  on  rateable  value  by  4d.  in  the  £,  reducing  it  to  6s.  4d. 
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would  mean,  roughly  speaking,  a  relief  in  rates  of  rather  over 
8  per  cent.,  if  all  areas  were  relieved  proportionately.  If  such 
relief  were  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  property  B  would 
not,  on  the  balance,  pay  any  increase  in  rates.  In  fact, 
though,  if  the  transference  of  part  of  the  present  rate  to 
site  stood  alone,  it  would  have  to  pay  nearly  6  per  cent, 
more,  yet,  owing  to  the  Grant-in-Aid,  its  rates  would  be  reduced 
by  8  per  cent.,  so  that  the  net  result  would  be  a  decrease 
in  burden  of  about  2  per  cent.  Thus,  combining  the  increased 
Grant-in-Aid  with  a  partial  transference  to  sites,  we  can 
ensure  that  there  are  no  very  drastic  changes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  instances  are  merely  hypo¬ 
thetical,  and  that  many  actual  properties  would  show  very 
different  results.  No  legislation  in  the  direction  of  rating 
reform  could  secure  that  no  individuals  should  have  to  pay 
considerably  increased  rates,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
right,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  to  feel  fairly  certain  that 
there  would  be  few,  if  any,  violent  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  between  individuals  if  a  transference  of  this  limited 
portion  of  existing  rates  to  sites  were  accompanied  by  an 
increased  Exchequer  Grant  in  relief  of  local  rates. 

It  is  true  that  the  owners  of  undeveloped  land  would  still 
be  subject  to  a  very  large  increase  in  their  contributions,  as 
compared  with  what  they  now  pay.  But  the  increase  only 
seems  great  because  of  the  smallness  of  their  previous  contri¬ 
bution.  Even  after  the  change,  undeveloped  land  would 
be  only  paying  a  rate  of  Is.  8d.  in  the  £  upon  its  site  value, 
as  compared  with  a  rate  of  6s.  8d.  which  had  been  paid  before 
by  all  other  hereditaments  upon  their  full  composite  value. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  how  small  are  the  changes 
in  property  values  and  individual  fortunes  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  our  proposals  as  compared  with  those  that 
would  follow  upon  a  total  transference  of  rates  to  the  site 
value  basis,  we  have,  in  the  following  tables,  set  side  by  side 
the  percentage  changes  in  the  contributions  of  various  pro¬ 
perties  referred  to  in  Table  I.,  that  would  occur  under  the 
different  proposals  considered  above. 

Table  A.  shows  the  percentage  increase  (or  decrease)  in 
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the  contributions  of  the  properties  referred  to  in  Tables  I., 
Ia.,  and  Ib.,  first  in  the  case  of  a  total  transference  of  rates 
to  the  site  value  basis  and  secondly  in  the  case  of  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  Id.  rate  on  capital  site  value  in  relief  of  the  rate 
on  the  composite  value. 

Table  B.  compares  the  effect  of  complete  transference 
of  all  rates  to  the  site  value  basis  with  that  of  raising  only 
future  increases  in  expenditure  from  the  site  value  rate  and 
the  rest  of  expenditure  from  a  rate  on  the  composite  value. 
The  assumptions  made  are  the  same  as  those  upon  which 
Table  Ia.  was  based. 

TABLE  A. 


Property. 

Percentage  increase  ( + )  or 
decrease  (  — )  in  contribution. 

Complete 

transference. 

Id.  rate  on 
capital  site 
value. 

A. 

+  1,457 

+  164 

B. 

+  56 

+  6 

C. 

+  33 

+  4 

D. 

— 

— 

E. 

33 

-  4 

F. 

-  56 

-  6 

G. 

-  67 

-  7 

TABLE  B. 


Percentage  increase  ( + )  or 
decrease  ( — )  in  contribution. 


Property. 


Complete 

transference. 

Transference  of 
future  increases 
in  expenditure. 

B. 

+  56 

+  6 

C. 

+  33 

+  6 

D. 

— 

— 

E. 

-  33 

-  4 

F. 

-  56 

-  6 

G. 

-  67 

-  7 
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Section  IV.— FURTHER  TRANSFERENCE  OPTIONAL  TO 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

It  would  be  essential  that  our  first  and  second  proposals 
should  be  compulsory.  If,  as  is  sometimes  demanded,  they 
were  left  to  be  carried  out  at  the  option  of  the  Local  Author¬ 
ities,  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  some  cases  no  steps  at  all 
would  be  taken,  even  where  such  a  change  was  badly  needed. 
In  the  above  proposals  we  have  laid  down  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  minimum  reform  that  can  be  carried  out  at  the 
present  time  over  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  a  minimum 
that  we  believe  would  be  sufficient  to  set  on  foot  certain  very 
desirable  economic  tendencies.  But  it  would  certainly  be 
well  to  allow  all  Local  Authorities  to  transfer  such  further 
portions  of  existing  expenditure  as  they  believed  to  be  ad¬ 
visable.  In  many  towns,  especially  where  site  values  did  not 
vary  much  as  between  one  part  of  the  town  and  another 
a  much  greater  transference  would  be  possible,  without 
any  injustice  to  individuals,  and  the  question  as  to  how  much 
further  they  are  to  go  in  this  direction  might  certainly  be 
left  to  be  decided  by  each  Local  Authority,  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  which  they  would  gain  from  the  initial  trans¬ 
ference. 

Section  V— THE  ABOVE  PROPOSALS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

LAND. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V.  that  the  com¬ 
plete  transference  of  rates  to  the  site  value  basis  would,  unless 
agricultural  land  were  treated  upon  a  different  basis  to  other 
land,  increase  the  charge  upon  agricultural  land,  and  we 
urged  that  such  an  increase  in  the  charge  upon  land  used 
for  agriculture  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  ensure  that  no  such  effect  should 
follow  from  our  proposals  for  a  partial  transference ;  this 
might  be  done  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods,  or  by  a 
combination  of  both  : 

(1)  It  might  be  well  in  arriving  at  the  site  values  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land  to  deduct  not  merely  the  value  of  all  improvements 
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made  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  the  unexhausted  value 
of  all  improvements  added  to  the  land.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  this  might,  result  in  leaving  a  very  low  site  value, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lower 
the  proportion  which  the  site  value  of  agricultural  land  bears 
fco  the  total  site  value  in  any  rural  district,  the  more  equitably 
will  the  burden  of  rates  be  distributed  between  agricultural 
land  and  the  remaining  hereditaments  in  the  rating 
area. 

(2)  Rates  might  be  levied  not  upon  the  whole  of  the  site 
value  thus  arrived  at,  but  only  upon  a  portion  of  it. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  agricultural  land  for  the 
purpose  of  this  new  site  value  rate  should  be  rated,  not  at  its 
full  value,  but  at  such  a  fraction  of  its  value  as  would  keep  the 
total  contribution  from  agricultural  land  proportionately  the 
same  in  relation  to  the  other  hereditaments  as  it  was  before 
the  change.* 

What  portion  this  should  be  could  not  be  decided  until 
further  evidence  is  available.  But  the  method  is  both  intel¬ 
ligible  and  practicable  once  we  are  clear  that  the  aim  should  be 
to  devise  a  system  of  rating  in  rural  areas  under  which  agri¬ 
cultural  land  considered  as  a  whole  should  not  contribute 
more  by  way  of  rates  under  the  new  system  than  it  did  under 
the  old,  while  at  the  same  time  the  amount  contributed  by 
various  portions  of  agricultural  land  under  the  new  system 


*  With  regard  to  the  rates  still  to  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  rateable 
value,  the  method  of  relief  established  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
is  unsatisfactory  for  the  two  following  reasons  among  others  :  ( 1 )  The 

exclusion  of  buildings  used  for  agriculture  from  the  exemption  granted  to 
agricultural  land  puts  a  special  tax  on  such  buildings  and  hits  the  small 
farmer  and  small  holder  harder  than  the  large  farmer  :  (2)  The  grant  made 
under  the  Act  from  Imperial  taxation  is  distributed  among  local  authorities 
on  an  obsolete  basis.  The  share  of  each  authority  is  equal  to  half  the 
sum  raised  by  it  (in  respect  of  those  rates  to  which  the  Act  applies)  from 
agricultural  iand  in  1895.  However  much  the  amount  or  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  land  within  the  area  may  have  changed,  and  however 
much  the  rate  in  the  £  now  levied  may  differ  from  that  levied  in  1895, 
the  grant  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  1897.  Grants  are  only  varied 
when  there  is  a  readjustment  of  boundaries  or  when  a  rate  to  which  the 
Act  applies  ceases  to  be  levied.  We,  therefore,  think  that  the  basis  of 
reliof  should  bo  remodelled,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  total  burden 
upon  property  used  for  agriculture  should  not  be  increased. 
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should  differ  considerably  from  the  amount  contributed  under 
the  old  system.  We  want  to  secure  that  farms  which  are 
under-developed,  and  land  which  is  used  for  purposes 
of  sport,  should  contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
than  it  did,  while  land  which  is  well  developed  and  land 
to  which  many  improvements  have  been  added,  such 
i  as  small  holdings,  etc.,  should  contribute  less  than  they  did 
before. 

We  saw  in  Chapter  V.,  p.  589,  that  the  increase  in  the 
burden  on  agricultural  land  would  be  especially  great  in 
rural  parishes  containing  a  valuable  railway  line,  if  the  site 
value  of  the  railway  were  taken  as  being  the  value  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  of  the  land  it  occupies.  But,  in  our  opinion, 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  occupied  is  not  a  fair  measure 
of  the  site  value  of  a  railway  line.  The  right  to  construct 
and  work  a  railway  is  an  exclusive  privilege  granted  by  Act 
of  Parliament  :  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  mono¬ 
poly  profits  and  accordingly  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  the  land  in  connection  with  which  it  is  exercised.  At  the 
same  time  no  practicable  method  of  ascertaining  the  additional 
value  due  to  this  monopoly  privilege  has,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  yet  been  devised,  nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  suggest 
one.  We  think  that  the  subject  should  be  investigated  by 
an  official  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  until  a  satisfactory  method 
of  ascertaining  their  monopoly  value  has  been  devised,  we 
would  suggest  that  railways  should  continue  to  be  rated  on 
the  basis  laid  down  in  the  existing  law.* 

Assuming  then  that  the  proposals  put  forward  in  this 
section  were  adopted — and  we  regard  their  adoption  as  a 
vital  part  of  our  proposed  reforms — the  partial  transference 
of  rates  to  the  site  value  basis  which  we  have  suggested  would 
not,  indeed  could  not,  increase  the  burden  upon  agricultural 
land. 


*  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  present  assessments  are  in  many 
cases  most  unsatisfactory  and  give  rise  to  many  anomalies,  but  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  p.  G72,  we  make  certain  suggestions  for  reform  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  by  which  railways  are  assessed  :  the  adoption  of  these 
suggestions  would,  we  believe,  do  much  to  remove  anomalies  in  the 
assessments. 
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Section  VI.— EXISTING  CONTRACTS. 

The  new  rate  upon  sites  would  be  levied  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  occupier.  Where  the  occupier  had,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  contracted  to  pay  all  rates,  present  and  future,  the 
occupier  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  the  new  site  rate. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  contract*  he  would  be  entitled  to 
deduct  it  from  the  person  to  whom  he  paid  rent.  Similarly, 
this  second  person,  at  the  close  of  his  contract,  would  be 
entitled  to  deduct  it  from  the  person,  if  any,  to  whom  he 
paid  rent,  until  at  last  the  whole  charge  was  borne  by  the 
owner  of  the  site. 


Section  VII.— SUMMARY. 

The  following  advantages  can  be  claimed  for  the  above 
scheme  : 

(1)  Existing  contracts  would  be  respected  and  rates 
would  only  fall  upon  owners  at  the  expiration  of  contracts. 

(2)  There  would  be  no  unfair  discrimination  between 
present  and  future  improvements. 

(3)  Neither  the  transference  of  further  expenditure  to 
sites,  nor  the  transference  of  a  portion  of  the  existing 
expenditure,  if  combined  with  some  relief  to  all  rate¬ 
payers  from  the  National  Exchequer,  would  cause  any 
serious  fluctuations  in  property  values  or  in  the  fortunes 
of  individuals. 

(4)  Owners  of  undeveloped  and  vacant  land  would  be 
compelled  to  make  at  least  some  contribution  towards 
the  local  expenditure  from  which  their  land  benefits, 
and  the  rates  thus  imposed  would  tend  to  bring  more  land 
into  the  market. 

(5)  Economic  tendencies  would  be  set  in  work  which 
would  tend  gradually  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  local 
rates  borne  by  those  who  improved  their  property  and 


*  A  contract  should  of  course  be  held  for  this  purpose  to  expire  at  the 
lirst  time  when  the  occupier  is  entitled,  after  giving  due  notice,  to  determine 
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to  increase  the  proportion  borne  by  those  who  failed 
to  improve  it,  thus  lessening  the  burden  upon  improve¬ 
ments. 

(6)  By  putting  all  future  expenditure  upon  site  values, 
builders,  and  all  those  who  improved  land  would  have 
a  guarantee  that  rates  upon  buildings  would  not  increase 
through  the  growth  of  expenditure,  and  thus  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  in  buildings  and  other  improvements 
would  be  encouraged. 

(7)  No  extra  burdens  would  be  placed  upon  agricultural 
land,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  a  discrimination  would  be 
made  between  those  who  improved  their  land  and  those 
who  did  not. 

(8)  After  a  few  years’  experience  of  the  partial  rating 
of  site  values,  it  would  be  possible  to  know  whether 
further  advances  in  the  same  direction  were  advisable 
or  not. 

Two  other  schemes  have  been  put  before  us,  both  of  which 
we  believe  to  merit  further  investigation.  We  have  given 
them  both  in  full  in  Appendix  B,  p.  681 . 

In  Scheme  1  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  changes  from  the 
status  quo,  whether  in  respect  of  revenue  or  of  expenditure, 
which  cause  a  rise  in  rates,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  burden  upon  sites  ;  while  all  changes  which  cause  a  fall 
in  rates  will  diminish  the  burden  on  improvements.  In 
principle  this  scheme  is  not  unlike  the  one  suggested  above, 
though  the  actual  method  adopted  is  very  dissimilar. 

Scheme  2  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  transferring  immedi¬ 
ately  the  whole  of  existing  rates  to  site  values,  while  at  the 
same  time  safeguarding  the  interests  of  those  whose  property 
is  well  developed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  RATEPAYER  AND  THE  TAXPAYER. 

The  relationship  between  Imperial  and  local  taxation  may 
be,  and  indeed  often  is,  regarded  purely  as  a  financial  problem. 
But  although  imperial  taxation  is  less  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  land  problem  than  local  rating,  two  considerations 
have  prevented  us  from  excluding  it  altogether  from  a  volume 
dealing  with  the  land.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  school  of 
thought  which  claims  that  the  taxation  of  site  values  furnishes 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  giving  relief  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  ratepayer  without  allowing  the 
whole  relief  ultimately  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowner. 
If  this  claim  be  true,  then  the  taxation  of  site  values  can  no 
more  be  excluded  from  this  volume  than  the  rating  of  site 
values.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  claimed  that  only  by  means 
of  the  grant-in-aid  can  the  Central  Authority  stimulate 
backward  local  authorities  to  carry  out  their  statutory  duties 
in  connection  with  the  supply  of  small  holdings,  allotments, 
sanitation,  housing,  etc. 


Section  I.— FURTHER  RELIEF  TO  LOCAL  RATES  FROM 
THE  IMPERIAL  EXCHEQUER. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  all 
experts  and  all  political  parties  that  further  grants  must  be 
given  from  the  Exchequer  in  relief  of  the  local  rates.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  summarise  the 
grounds  which  have  led  to  public  opinion  being  so  unanimously 
in  favour  of  this  proposition. 
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(a)  The  History  of  Imperial  Relief  to  Local  Taxation. 

Ever  since  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has 
been  a  recognised  principle  that  the  whole  burden  of  local 
expenditure  could  not  be  left  to  be  borne  locally.  A  Memor¬ 
andum  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  published  in  1899,  on  the 
Imperial  Relief  of  local  burdens,*  gives  an  interesting  historical 
account  of  the  relationship  between  Imperial  and  Local 
Finance.  Starting  from  the  Select  Committee  of  1834,  he 
shews  how  Departmental  Committee  after  Departmental 
Committee,  Royal  Commission  after  Royal  Commission,  have 
reported  in  favour  of  money  being  granted  from  the  Exchequer 
in  relief  of  local  rates.  In  1842  a  total  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  was  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
Exchequer  in  relief  of  local  rates.  Since  then  the  claims  of 
ratepayers  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  common  purse  were 
recognised,  prior  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion,  1901,  on  four  occasions  :  firstly,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Government  in  1846  as  a  corollary  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws ;  secondly,  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Government  in  1875 ; 
thirdly,  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  in  1888-90,  and 
finally  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  in  1896,  under  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which,  since  1842, 
local  taxation  in  England  and  \\  ales  has  been  relieved  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  f  : 

Year-  £  Year.  £ 


1842-3 

1852-3 

1872-3 

1875-6 

1885-6 


228,774  1891-2  - 

550,127  1895-6  - 

1,082,856  1899-1900 

2,103,567  1904-5  - 

3,211,980  1910-11  - 


7,127,635 

6,970,460 

8,119,805+ 

8,594,456t 

9,075,737+ 


*  Memoranda  chiefly  relating  to  the  classification  and  incidence  of  Imperial 
and  Local  Taxes  (Cd.  9,528—1899.  Pp.  7-66). 

f  Rates  on  Government  property  are  not  included  in  this  table, 
t  The  figures  for  these  years  are  approximately  correct,  some  items  are 
taken  from  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  as  the  returns  of  the  sums  actually 
paid  are  not  published. 
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These  figures  do  not  include  the  amounts  granted  from  the 
National  Exchequer  to  local  authorities  towards  education. 
The  total  sums  granted  in  this  way  were  as  follows  : 


Year.  £ 

1891-2  2,291,000 


1895-6  .  3,666,000 

1899-1900  -  -  '  -  -  -  -  4,921,184* 

1904-5  .  11,582,703* 

1910-11  .  13,313,656* 


In  the  year  1901  the  Royal  Commission  went  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  between  imperial  and  local 
finance,  and  reported  in  favour  of  increasing  the  contributions 
from  the  National  Exchequer.  The  Majority  Report  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  further  sum  of  £2,570,000  should  be  given  in 
relief  of  rates,  while  the  Minority  Report  recommended  that 
£1,525,000  should  be  thus  given. | 

Both  in  the  Majority  and  in  the  Minority  Reports  the  case 
for  further  relief  was  based  largely  upon  the  great  growth  of 
local  rates  between  1888  and  1900.  Everv  such  argument 
has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
rates  in  the  past  few  years.  Since  1901,  with  the  exception 
of  education  grants,  there  has  been  little  or  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  relief  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  although 
the  expenditure  to  be  faced  by  local  authorities  has  increased 
enormously.  As  we  showed  in  Chapter  I.,  expenditure  from 
rates  has  increased  since  1901  by  51 -5  per  cent.,  while  the 
assessable  value  has  only  increased  by  21 -9  per  cent.  In 
1899  the  total  amount  granted  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
in  relief  of  local  rates  was  (excluding  education)  £8,119,805, 


*  These  include  the  portion  of  the  giant  under  the  Agricultural  Hates 
Act  allocated  to  Education,  i.e.  about  £115,000  per  annum. 

f  This  sum  did  not  include  primary  education,  with  regard  to  which 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  wrote  :  “  It  must 

be  remembered  that  the  State  already  pays  more  than  halt  the  cost  of 
Primary  or  Elementary  Education,  and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  proposal  which  we  are  about  to  make,  we  have  no  change  to 
suggest  as  regards  this  service.  We  consider  that  the  public  money 
devoted  to  this  service  should  continue  to  form  the  subject  of  annual 
Parliamentary  grants  and  to  be  distributed  on  present  principles,  which 
are  peculiar  to  them«<  Ives.”  (CJ.  638.  Page  140). 
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while  in  1910-1911,  this  had  only  increased  to  £9.075,737  (also 
excluding  education). 

(b)  The  Reasons  which  led  the  Royal  Commission  to  advocate 
Further  Relief  to  the  Local  Ratepayer. 

(1) — Certain  Services  semi-N ational  in  Character. 

The  Royal  Commission  pointed  out  that  certain  services, 
such  as  Poor  Relief,  Police  and  Criminal  Prosecutions,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Main  Roads,  may  be  described  as  semi-national  in 
character.  They  fall  half-way  between  such  services  as 
National  Defence  or  the  Administration  of  Justice,  which  are 
paid  for  and  administered  entirely  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  entirely  local  services  such  as  street-paving  and 
street-lighting.  While  recognising  the  advantage  of  local 
administration  in  these  semi-national  services,  the  Royal 
Commission  felt  that  the  whoL  expense  of  them  was  too  great 
a  burden  on  the  local  authorities,  and  laid  down  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  partly  from  local  and  partly  from  national 
funds.  As  a  necessary  corollary,  they  should  be  controlled 
partly  by  the  Central  and  partly  by  the  Local  Authority. 
With  regard  to  poor  relief,  they  urged  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
a  local  matter,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
growing  mobility  of  labour,  and  the  interdependence  of  one 
great  trade  with  another,  had  made  it  a  national  rather  than 
a  local  concern.  If  the  shipping  industry  flourishes  in  the 
North,  and  decays  in  London,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  whole 
consequent  burden  of  additional  poor  relief  should  fall  upon 
London.  Again,  rural  districts  urge  that  the  entire  cost  of 
the  education  of  their  children,  large  numbers  of  whom  migrate 
eventually  to  urban  districts  or  towns,  ought*  not  to  fall  upon 
them.  As  for  the  service  of  the  police,  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  national,  and  the  police  are  constantly  shifted  from  one 
local  area  to  another  to  meet  a  special  crisis,  while,  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  the  Majority  Report 
laid  down  that  it  should  be  considered  to  some  extent  a 
national  service,  and  likely  to  become  even  more  national 
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through  the  increased  mobility  of  the  population  and  the 
development  of  new  means  of  locomotion. 

This  distinction  between  national  and  local  services  has 
been  severely  criticised  in  recent  times  (see,  for  instance, 
“  Grants- in- Aid,”  by  Sidney  Webb,  pp.  86-91).  It  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  essential  to  the  whole  State  that  public  health 
administration  in  local  areas  should  be  efficiently  carried  out, 
and  that  our  growing  knowledge  of  the  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  physical  and  the  mental,  makes  it  impossible 
to  say  whether  health  or  education  is  of  greater  national 
importance.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  distinction  of  any  great 
practical  value,  since  even  those  who  would  sweep  it  away  and 
those  who  would  not,  are,  on  the  wffiole,  agreed  as  to  the  kind 
of  local  services  which  need  assistance  from  the  Exchequer. 
Perhaps  a  more  logical  distinction  could  be  drawn  between 
these  services,  on  whose  adequate  performance  by  the  Local 
Authority  the  State  insists  by  legislation,  and  those  which  it 
leaves  to  the  option  of  the  locality.  If  the  State  compels  a 
Local  Authority  to  carry  out  a  given  service  which  is  of  national 
importance  and  the  task  is  rendered  unduly  difficult  by  lack 
of  money,  then  it  seems  fair  that  the  Local  Authority  should 
be  helped  out  of  the  National  Exchequer.  If  we  take  this 
line,  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Local  Authorities  has  been  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  trend  of  recent  legislation.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  at  present  the  actual  relief  to  local 
taxation  which  wall  ultimately  be  afforded  by  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  the  National  Insurance  Act,  and  the  institution 
of  the  Road  Board,  but  over  against  these  benefits  must  be 
set  a  number  of  Acts  which  have  enormously  increased  the 
expenditure  of  Local  Authorities.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
Education  Acts  of  1902-3,  their  expenditure  on  education 
out  of  the  rates  has,  as  we  have  seen,  increased  from  £5,000,000 
in  1899-1900  to  over  £14,000,000  in  1910-11.  So,  too,  the 
Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906,  and  the  Education 
(Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  dealing  with  medical 
inspection,  have  greatly  added  to  the  cost  of  local  administra¬ 
tion.  Again,  the  Police  (Weekly  Rest  Day)  Act,  1910,  has 
added  to  the  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities,  while  changes 
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made  in  the  system  of  assigned  revenues  under  the  Finance 
Acts  of  1907,  1908,  1909-10,  and  1910-11  have  diminished 
rather  than  increased  the  sum  at  their  disposal.  The  im¬ 
position  since  the  year  1901  of  new  statutory  duties  without 
any  adequate  corresponding  relief  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  has,  likewise,  strengthened  the  claim  of  local 
taxation  to  further  relief. 


(2) — National  Taxation  based  upon  a  Fairer  System  than  Local 

Taxation. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  raising  money  from  the  National  Exchequer  and 
giving  it  to  Local  Authorities,  and  raising  money  locally, 
since  in  both  cases  it  ultimately  comes  from  the  pockets  of 
individual  citizens.  In  answer  to  this  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation  gave  two  reasons  for  believing  that  money 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  was  raised  upon  a  fairer  basis 
than  money  raised  by  means  of  rates. 

(a)  The  first  reason  can  be  given  in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray,  who  point  out  :  “  That 
imperial  taxation  is,  on  the  whole,  in  fair  conformity  with 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  ...  By  thus  bringing  under 
contribution  all  classes  of  persons,  Imperial  Taxation  operates 
more  evenly  than  Local  Taxation  throughout  the  country,  and 
must  be  assumed  to  operate  more  equitably  as  between 
individual  taxpayers,  owing  to  the  compensatory  effects 
produced  by  drawing  revenue  from  very  different  sources, 
and  to  the  graduations  which  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  fifty  years  into  our  system  of  direct  taxation.”* 

Perhaps  no  grievance  is  more  widely  felt  with  regard  to 
rating  than  the  fact  that  wealthy  private  individuals  who 
live  in  small  houses,  and  "wealthy  men,  such  as  the  stock¬ 
broker,  who  use  small  offices,  pay  very  little  in  proportion  to 
their  total  wealth  towards  local  expenditure.  Although  the 
injustice  of  the  present  system  might  be  partially  remedied 

*  Cd.  638  (page  124). 
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by  the  rating  of  site  values,  we  are  convinced  that  rates  con¬ 
stitute  a  much  greater  burden  upon  individuals  than  taxes, 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  transfer  some 
larger  portion  of  local  expenditure  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  hear  that  the  impossibility 
of  increasing  rates  is  holding  back  many  social  reforms  and 
advances  which  are  urgently  needed,  especially  in  connection 
with  medical  inspection,  physical  training,  etc.  This  fact 
alone  would  largely  justify  the  proposition  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation  to  put  a  larger  part  of  the 
ratepayers’  burden  upon  the  broader  back  of  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  The  second  reason  for  the  superiority  of  national  taxa¬ 
tion  over  local  rating  lies  in  the  fact  that  rates  are  drawn  from 
rather  narrow  and  circumscribed  areas,  whereas  taxation  is 
derived  from  the  country  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  great  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  present,  rating  system  is  due  to  (a)  the  existence 
of  necessitous  areas  ;  and  ( b )  the  separation  between  manu¬ 
facturing  and  residential  areas. 


(2a)  Necessitous  Areas. 

Strong  as  is  the  case  for  the  relief  of  ratepayers  in  general, 
there  is  a  still  stronger  case  for  their  relief  in  certain  poor 
districts.  It  is  the  business  of  the  whole  community  that 
its  citizens  should  grow  up  well  nourished,  that  adequate 
houses  should  be  provided,  that  good  education,  both  mental 
and  physical,  should  be  given  to  its  children,  and  that  its 
towns  should  be  clean,  and  sweet,  and  wholesome.  It  can 
hardly  be  less  important  that  a  nation  should  grow  up  healthy 
and  efficient  than  that  it  should  be  protected  from  foreign 
enemies.  But  though  in  the  latter  case  we  protect  poor 
and  rich  alike,  yet  in  the  case  of  education,  hygiene,  sanita¬ 
tion,  etc.,  we  assume  in  many  areas  that  the  poor  should  be 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  can,  with  little  or  no 
assistance  from  even  the  wealthy  people  who  originally  made 
their  money  in  those  areas.  The  results  of  this  system  are 
well  known  to  all.  Vast  masses  of  poorer  citizens  living  in 
crowded  areas  are  robbed  of  the  necessary  services  by  the 
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burden  of  rates,  while  richer  areas  can  give  their  citizens 
all  the  services  needed  at  a  much  lower  rate  in  the  £.  The 
following  table  will  show  how  enormous  is  the  variation 
in  the  rateable  value  per  head  of  population,  between  rich 
and  poor  areas. 


Towns  where  Rateable  Value  Towns  where  Rateable  Value 

is  under  £4  per  head.  is  over  £6  per  head. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Walsall 

9 

- 

1 2 

0 

Bath 

- 

6 

0 

0 

Ilkeston 

-  2 

15 

0 

Kingston-on-Thames 

- 

6 

4 

0 

Macclesfield  - 

-  3 

5 

0 

Newcastle  - 

- 

6 

4 

0 

Mansfield 

-  3 

5 

0 

Burton-on-Trent  - 

. 

6 

5 

0 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

-  3 

6 

0 

Cardiff 

- 

6 

5 

0 

West  Bromwich  - 

-  3 

7 

0 

Liverpool 

- 

6 

7 

0 

Barnsley 

-  3 

9 

0 

Cheltenham 

- 

6 

7 

0 

Stoke 

-  3 

10 

0 

Manchester 

- 

6 

8 

0 

Chesterfield  - 

-  3 

13 

0 

Worthing 

- 

6 

9 

0 

Oldham 

-  3 

13 

0 

Bootle 

- 

6 

11 

0 

Rotherham  - 

-  3 

14 

0 

Scarborough 

- 

6 

12 

0 

Gateshead 

-  3 

15 

0 

Croydon 

- 

6 

12 

0 

Crewe  - 

-  3 

15 

0 

Brighton 

- 

6 

15 

0 

Colne  - 

-  3 

16 

0 

Leamington 

- 

6 

16 

0 

Norwich 

-  3 

10 

0 

Ealing 

- 

6 

19 

0 

Wigan 

-  3 

17 

0 

Southend 

- 

6 

19 

0 

C  'horley 

-  3 

17 

0 

Hastings 

- 

7 

1 

0 

Bacup 

-  3 

18 

0 

Southport 

- 

7 

7 

0 

Coventry 

-  3 

18 

0 

Harrogate  - 

- 

7 

18 

0 

Smethwick  - 

-  3 

19 

0 

Hornsey 

- 

8 

3 

0 

Warringtoix  - 

o 
-  O 

19 

0 

Oxford 

- 

S 

3 

0 

Belfast 

-  3 

19 

0 

Tunbridge  Wells  - 

- 

8 

4 

0 

Batley 

-  3 

19 

0 

Bromley 

- 

8 

7 

0 

East  Ham 

-  3 

19 

0 

Eastbourne  - 

- 

8 

10 

0 

Wimbledon  - 

- 

8 

11 

0 

Bournemouth 

- 

9 

0 

0 

Blackpool 

- 

9 

1 

0 

Richmond  (Surrey) 

- 

9 

15 

0 

Hove 

- 

9 

16 

0 

Hampstead  - 

- 

12 

15 

0 

Kensington  - 

- 

13 

16 

0 

The  following  table  shews  the  inequality  in  the  rateable 
value  between  the  different  boroughs  of  the  County  of  London, 
although  these  inequalities  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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redressed  by  means  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
and  the  London  Equalisation  of  Rates  Act,  1894.:f: 


Metropolitan  Boroughs 

Bethnal  Green  -  -  - 

Rateable  Value 
per  head. 

£  s.  d. 

-  4  3  0 

Poplar  -  -  -  - 

- 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Camberwell  - 

- 

- 

5 

5 

0 

Stepney  ..... 

- 

- 

5 

6 

0 

Hackney  ..... 

- 

- 

5 

9 

0 

Fulham  ------ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

16 

0 

Islington  ..... 

- 

- 

5 

16 

0 

Deptford  ...... 

- 

- 

5 

17 

0 

Battersea  ..... 

- 

- 

6 

0 

0 

Lambeth  ..... 

- 

- 

6 

8 

0 

Southwark  ..... 

- 

- 

6 

11 

0 

Woolwich  ..... 

6 

11 

0 

Stoke  Newington 

- 

- 

6 

13 

0 

Lewisham  .... 

- 

. 

6 

16 

0 

Wandsworth  .... 

- 

- 

6 

16 

0 

Shoreditch  .... 

- 

- 

6 

17 

0 

Hammersmith  .... 

- 

7 

2 

0 

Bermondsey  .... 

- 

7 

6 

0 

St.  Pancras  .... 

- 

8 

1 

0 

Paddington  .... 

- 

10 

13 

0 

Finsbury  .... 

- 

11 

8 

0 

Hampstead  .... 

- 

12 

15 

0 

Chelsea  ..... 

- 

13 

12 

0 

Kensington  ...  ... 

- 

13 

16 

0 

St.  Marylebone 

- 

17 

14 

0 

Holborn  ... 

- 

o<> 

5 

0 

Westminster  (City) 

- 

- 

- 

40 

2 

0 

City  of  London  (including  the  Temples)f 

- 

-  2S7 

16 

0 

We  must  remember  that  where 

the 

rateable 

value 

is  £6 

per  head,  a  sixpenny  rate  will  provide  services  which  would 
necessitate  a  shilling  rate  in  a  town  where  the  rateable  value 

*  Under  this  Act  the  Council  forms  a  fund  by  taking  3d.  in  the  £  in  each 
half  year  upon  the  assessable  value,  and  redistributing  this  on  the  basis 
of  the  estimated  population,  the  net  contribution  or  grant  being  levied 
on.  or  paid  to,  the  Borough  Council,  as  the  case  requires. 

t  The  abnormally  high  rateable  value  per  head  in  the  City  of  London 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  sleeping  population  is  counted.  If 
all  occupiers  were  counted,  the  figure  would  not  greatly  exceed  that  for 
Westminster. 
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was  only  £3  per  head.  This  variation  is  shewn  still  more 
clearly  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  amount  yielded 
by  a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  £  towards  the  actual  education 
of  each  child  in  the  area.  The  figure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing 
the  produce  of  one  penny  rate  in  the  £  by  the  total  number 
of  children  in  attendance  at  the  elementary  school  in  a  given 
year,  1911-12. 


Towns  where  Id.  Rate  produced  Towns  where  Id.  Rate  produced 
2s.  per  scholar  and  under.  4s.  and  over. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Walsall 

- 

-  1 

2 

Kingston-on-Thames 

-  4 

0 

Ilkeston 

-  1 

6 

Croydon 

-  4 

0 

West  Bromwicn 

- 

-  1 

6 

Cambridge 

-  4 

2 

Mansfield 

- 

-  1 

8 

Bath 

-  4 

2 

Merthyr  Tydfil  - 

- 

-  1 

8 

Brighton 

-  4 

2 

Barnsley  - 

- 

-  1 

8 

Hastings 

-  4 

6 

Stoke 

- 

-  1 

8 

Southend  - 

-  4 

8 

Gateshead 

- 

1 

8 

Oxford 

-  4 

8 

Crewe 

- 

1 

8 

Worthing  - 

-  4 

10 

St.  Helens 

- 

1 

8 

Leamington 

■  4 

10 

Macclesfield 

1 

10 

Bromley 

■  5 

0 

Rotherham 

- 

1 

10 

Tunbridge  Wells 

■  5 

4 

Chorley 

- 

1 

10 

Islington 

•  5 

6 

Smethwick 

- 

•  1 

10 

Hampstead 

5 

6 

Wallington 

*  . 

■  1 

10 

Kensington  ’ 

..  .  g 

6 

East  Ham 

- 

•  1 

10 

Harrogate 

•  6 

0 

South  Shields 

- 

-  1 

10 

Blackpool 

-  6 

0 

West  Hartlepool 

- 

-  1 

10 

Ealing 

-  6 

2 

West  Ham 

- 

■  1 

10 

Southport 

-  6 

2 

Chesterfield 

- 

.  2 

0 

Eastbourne 

-  6 

6 

Norwich 

■  2 

0 

Wimbledon 

-  6 

6 

Wigan 

2 

0 

Richmond  (Surrey) 

-  7 

0 

Preston 

■  2 

0 

Hornsey 

-  7 

6 

Leigh 

•  2 

0 

Bournemouth 

-  7 

10 

Wallsend 

•  2 

0 

Hove 

-  9 

2 

Wolverhampton 

•  2 

0 

Eccles 

- 

-  2 

0 

The  aid  grant 

to 

Loca' 

Authorities,  1902,  and  still  more 

the  special  grant  to  necessitous  areas  (190(5-7)  *  have  done 

*^The  regulations  under  which  a  grant  to  necessitous  areas  was  paid 
in  the  years  1911-12,  provided  that  where  part  of  the  expenditure  on 
elementary  education  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1911,  which  was 
met,  or  to  be  met,  by  the  rates,  exceeded  the  contributions  of  a  rate  of 
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much,  to  remedy  this  inequality  in  the  sphere  of  education, 
but  even  there  the  principle  should  be  extended  further,  and 
it  might  well  be  introduced,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  grants  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law. 

Clearly,  the  present  system  of  assigned  revenues  has  done 
little  to  fulfil  the-purpose  for  which  it  was  established  by  the 
late  Lord  Goschen  in  1888.  He  hoped  to  distribute  the  sum 
in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  areas  w  here  help  was  most  needed 
The  searching  criticisms  both  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Reports  show  that  the  system  has  failed  hopelessly  in  this 
respect.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  sum  of  £2,300,000  was  carried 
in  the  year  1910-11  to  the  Exchequer  Contributions  Account 
from  the  Estate  Duty  Grant.  Originally  it  was  intended  to 
distribute  this  according  to  the  proportion  of  indoor  paupers, 
a  method  which  would,  at  least,  have  had  some  show  of 
justice.  But  eventually  the  Government  was  driven  to 
distribute  it  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  grants-in-aid 
were  distributed  in  1887-88,  though  Lord  Goschen  himself 
admitted  that  no  scheme  of  allocation  could  be  more  unjust. 
And  if  that  scheme  was  bad  in  1888  it  is  far  worse  to-day 
when  the  population  has  shifted  so  enormously. 

With  regard  to  the  beer  and  spirits  surtaxes,  amounting 
in  1910-11  to  £1,107,260,  the  matter  is  even  worse.  This  is 
also  in  the  main  distributed  on  the  same  basis,  and,  as  the 
Minority  Report  says  :  “It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the 
amount  of  grants  given  fourteen  years  ago  (now,  1914,  twenty- 
six  years  ago)  for  such  objects  as  Pauper  Lunatics,  Main 
Roads,  and  Sanitary  Officers,  forms  a  singularly  irrelevant 
basis  for  distributing  assistance  to  Technical  Education.”* 

In  the  case  of  the  Local  Taxation  licences,  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  collected  in  each  area, 
the  Minority  Report  says  that :  “  The  produce  of  licences 

Is.  Gd.  in  tho  £,  the  Board  might  make  a  special  grant,  in  addition  to  any 
other  grants,  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess,  tho  total  from  the  special 
grants  paid  to  all  the  authorities  not  exceeding  £350,000.  Since  the  total 
of  the  grants  which  would  otherwise  have  been  payable  proved  to  bo  above 
this  limit,  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  tho  grant  to  each  authority  was  made, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  £350,000. 

*  Cd.  G38,  p.  110. 
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is  fortuitous,  and  quite  independent  of  the  real  needs  of  the 
locality  and  of  its  ability  to  meet  them.”* 

In  dealing  with  grants-in-aid,  it  would  clearly  be  desirable 
that  the  existing  sums  given  in  relief,  and  any  fresh  con¬ 
tributions,  should  be  allocated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
adequate  relief  to  necessitous  areas. 


(2b)  The  Separation  betiveen  Manufacturing  and  Residential 

Areas. 

A  further  reason  for  shifting  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
ratepayer  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayer  lies  in  the 
decentralisation  of  the  population  owing  to  better  means 
of  transit.  The  motor  car  has  broken  down  the  self-con¬ 
tained  character  of  a  large  number  of  rating  areas,  with 
the  result  that  the  wealthier  individuals  in  many  of  the  great 
towns  of  England  tend  to  live  outside  the  rating  area  in  which 
their  wealth  is  made.  In  the  advertisements  of  houses  in 
rural  districts  near  great  towns,  suitable  to  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  one  constantly  finds  enumerated  among  the 
attractions,  the  comparatively  low  rate.  The  following  table 
shews  the  enormous  variations  which  are  to  be  found  between 
the  rates  in  the  £  in  the  County  of  London,  which  average 
out  at  7s.  5-06d.,  and  the  rates  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
districts. 


Boroughs,  Total  Rate  (1912-13), 

s.  d. 


City  of  London 

Westminster,  City  of  (average) 

Kensington 

St.  Marylebone 

Chelsea  - 

Finsbury  (average)  - 

Wandsworth 

Holborn  (average)  - 

Lewisham 

Paddington 


-  0  5 

-  6  7-09 

-  6  10 

-  7  0 

-  7  1 

-  7  2-33 

-  7  4 

-  7  4-21 

-  7  5 

-  7  6 


Cd.  633,  p.  117 
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Boroughs. 

Fulham 

*  v 

Islington 

St.  Pancras 

Southwark  (average) 

Hampstead 

Lambeth 

Stoke  Newington 

Hammersmith 

Hackney 

Greenwich  (average) 

Battersea 

Bethnal  Green 

Deptford 

Shoreditch 

Stepney  (average) 

Camberwell 

Woolwich  (average) 

Bermondsey 

Poplar 


Total  Rate  (1912-13). 

s.  d. 

-  7  7 

-  7  7 

-  7  7 

-  7  7-44 

-  7  8 

-  7  9 

-  7  9 

-  7  9J 

-  -  7  10 

-  7  11-20 

-  8  0 
-  8  0 
-81 

-  8  3 

-  8  7-02 

-  8  8 

-  8  9-19 

-  8  11 

11  3 


County  Borough  (C.B.),  Municipal  Total  Rate 

Borough  (M.B.),  or  Parish.  (1912-13). 

s.  d. 

ftssex. 

*Barking  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -90 

*East  Ham  (M.B.)  •  -  •  -  -  10  0 

*Ilford  -  ---  -  8  2 

^Walthamstow  -  ■  -  -  ••  -  9  8 

*West  Ham  (C.B.)  -  .  -  10  6 

1 1  erts. 

Chipping  Barnet  -  •  *  -  -  -  -  7  3 

Totteridge  -  -  •  - . 5  2 

Kent. 

Beckenham  (sewerage  area)  -  -  -  -  -  6  2 

Bromley  (M.B.)  ' . 6  11 

Chislehurst  ...  .....  6  1 

Hayes  ....  .....58 

Orpington  -  -  ■  -  -  -  -  -  6  4 

Penge  ....  .....68 

St.  Mary  Cray  -  . . 5  8| 

West  Wickham  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  4  1 1 


These  are  suburbs  occupied  chiefly  by  working  class  families. 
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County  Borough  (C.B.),  Municipal 
Borough  (M.B.),  or  Parish. 

Middlesex. 

Acton 

Ealing  (M.B.)  - 

*  Edmonton 

*Enfield  -  -  - 

Hendon  - 

Hornsey  (M.B.)  .... 

Northolt  - 

Pinner  -  -  -  ... 

Stanwell  - 

Sunbury 

*Tottenham  ..... 


Total  Rate 
(1912-13). 
s.  d. 


-  8  8 
-  6  10 

-  9  10 

-  9  4 

•  5  8 

■■  7  6 

-  5  10 

-  5  0 

-  4  8 

-  6  7 

-  9  8 


Surrey. 

Addington 

Ewell 

Kingston  (M.B.) 

Sanderstead 

Wimbledon  (M.B.) 

Croydon  (C.B.) 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  rate  in  the  pound  in  any  given  town  is  a  high  one, 
does  not,  taken  by  itself,  mean  that  that  town  is  one  entitled 
to  relief.  The  lowness  or  highness  of  a  rate  may  for  instance 
be  due  to  the  amount  of  services  undertaken  by  the  authority, 
to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  assessment,  or  to  the  parsimony 
or  extravagance  of  the  local  authority.  But  bearing  these 
qualifications  in  mind  we  feel  that  the  figures  quoted  above 
show  in  a  convincing  way  the  discrepancies  between  the 
burden  in  rich  and  poor  areas. 

If  we  attempt  to  siun  up  the  preceding  arguments,  we  may 
say  with  some  safety  that  the  present  inequalities  between 
different  rating  areas  call  for  immediate  and  drastic  altera¬ 
tions.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  real  line  of  reform  is 
not  a  Government  grant  but  an  extension  of  the  present 
rating  areas. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  towns  were  able  easily  and  rapidly 


-  5  2 

-  6  10 

-  7  8 

-  5  6 

-  7  1 

-  7  2 


*  These  are  suburbs  occupied  chiefly  by  working-class  families 
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to  expand  their  boundaries  it  is  claimed  that  they  might  be 
able  to  bring  within  their  net  the  more  wealthy  residents  who 
now  live  outside. 

No  doubt  much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  and  we  would 
strongly  urge  the  formation  of  a  boundary  commission,  or  some 
other  machinery  to  stimulate  and  help  Local  Authorities  who 
wish  to  enlarge  their  boundary,  and  to  make  the  costly  exped¬ 
ient  of  recourse  to  Parliament  unnecessary.  Increased  grants- 
in-aid  might  also  be  distributed  in  such  a  fashion  that  both 
the  Authorities  who  are  now  reluctant  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
large  area,  and  those  who  object  to  surrendering  part  of  their 
area,  might  find  it  pecuniarily  profitable  to  withdraw  their 
opposition. 

But  though  the  extension  of  areas  may  accomplish  much, 
and  be  desirable  from  many  points  of  view,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  alone  would  solve  the  problem.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  transit  facilities  is  so  rapid  that  we  may  naturally 
ask  whether  they  will  not  always  outstrip  the  extending 
boundary  of  the  municipality.  Hence,  nor  only  in  the  interest 
of  necessitous  areas,  but  also  to  prevent  wealthy  citizens 
from  escaping  the  burden  of  rates  from  the  area  in  which 
their  wealth  is  made,  it  would  be  desirable  to  raise  a  larger 
amount  of  money  from  Imperial  sources,  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  local  rates. 


Section  II.— I-IOW  RELIEF  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  EX¬ 
CHEQUER  IS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  Methods  of  Distribution. 

It  would  clearly  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Report  to  enter 
into  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  grants  should  be 
distributed.  The  matter  is  at  present  being  investigated  by 
a  Departmental  Committee  consisting  of  experts  with  all  the 
requisite  knowledge  at  their  disposal.  The  methods  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  distributing  their  grants, 
especially  the  necessitous  area  grants,  perhaps  point  out  the 
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lines  which  may  be  more  or  less  closely  followed,  but  the 
principle  itself  seems  fairly  clear.  Both  in  the  case  of  the 
redistribution  of  the  existing  grants  and  the  distribution  of 
fresh  grants  in  aid,  it  is  plain  that  a  larger  measure  of  relief 
should  be  given  to  poor  areas,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray,  the  grant  should 
be  distributed  “  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fay  due  regard  to  the. 
needs  of  each  district  and  its  ability  to  meet  them.” 

( b )  Grants-in-Aid  and  Assigned  Revenues. 

The  year  1888,  in  which  the  late  Lord  Goschen  introduced 
his  famous  reforms  in  local  taxation,  witnessed  the  first 
establishment  of  County  Councils.  At  that  time  it  was. 
imagined  that  all  Local  Authorities  would  be  far  more  pro¬ 
gressive  than  the  State,  and  Central  Departments  -were  looked 
upon  as  merely  a  brake  upon  the  wheels  of  their  efficient, 
enterprise.  This  belief,  no  doubt,  was  largely  a  result  of  the 
progressive  action  of  great  municipalities,  such  as  Birmingham 
and  Glasgow,  and  most  reformers  at  that  time  aimed  at  the. 
ideal  of  giving  as  complete  autonomy  as  possible  to  Local! 
Authorities.  This,  in  some  measure  at  least,  accounted  for 
the  system  of  assigned  revenues  introduced  by  Lord  Goschen.. 
Previously  the’  State  had  always  insisted  in  retaining  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  control  over  the  money  which  it  paid! 
out  to  Local  Authorities.  But,  under  the  system  of  assigned 
revenues,  certain  revenues,  some  of  them  local  in  character — 
such  as  the  Local  Taxation  Licences — and  some  of  them 
specially  ear-marked — such  as  the  Beer  and  Spirits  Surtax, 
or  the  Probate  Duty — were  diverted  from  the  Exchequer, 
and  were  paid  over  to  the  Boroughs  and  the  new  County 
Councils. 

Thus  the  Central  Authority  lost  its  control  over  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  money,  and  the  present  system  has  met 
with  severe  criticism  from  all  sides.  As  the  Minority  Report 
says : 

We  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  grant  of  large  sums  of  money  in 
relief  of  local  burthens  without  reference  to  any  specific  service 
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performed,  and  without  any  central  control,  is  tenable  in  principle 
and  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  best  administrative  results.* 

Further,  the  actual' '  forking  of  County  Councils,  Rural 
District  Councils,  and  Parish  Councils,  has  led  to  a  certain 
disillusionment  about  local  government.  There  have  been 
Comity  Councils  and  Rural  District  Councils  which  have 
grossly  neglected  their  statutory  duties,  and  many  towns, 
especially  among  the  smaller  towns,  have  fallen  very  far 
short  of  the  standards  set  up  by  the  i n-ore  progressive.  It  is 
of  immense  importance  that  these  backward  authorities 
should  be  brought  into  line  with  the  more  advanced,  especially 
with  regard  to  public  health,  sanitation,  etc.  But  at  present, 
save  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  Central  Authority  has 
no  effective  control  over  Local  Authorities,  excepu  by  way  of 
mandamus,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  hopelessly 
ineffective  and  clumsy  expedient,  or  by  the  difficult  An(l  un¬ 
satisfactory  method  of  acting  in  default  with  regard  to  pertain 
duties,  such  as  the  provision  of  small  holdings.  We  'have 
shown  in  our  previous  volume,  which  dealt  with  Rural  Lapd, 
how  greatly  the  reluctance  of  some  Local  Authorities  to  caiTy 
out  the  new  laws  effectively  has  hindered  progress.  (S'Pe 
Vol.  I.,  p.  134.) 

The  development  of  urban  housing  and  sanitation  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  similarly  handicapped.  What  is  needed  is 
some  more  effective  control  over  backward  Local  Authorities. 
At  present,  in  most  cases,  the  Central  Authority  has  no 
weapons  but  persuasion  or  coercion,  but  if  Local  Authorities 
find  the  cost  of  performing  certain  services  is  more  than  they 
can  bear,  and  apply  to  the  State  for  relief,  it  has  a  perfect 
right  to  give  such  relief  only  on  condition  that  the  services 
are  adequately  rendered.  In  the  case  of  education,  this 
method  has  already  been  partially  adopted.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s 
book  entitled  “  Grants  in  Aid,”  pp.  2  and  3  : 

Whether  a  given  Act  of  Parliament  actually  “  works  ”  (like  the 
Act  of  1856  establishing  the  County  Constabulary),  or  (like  the  much- 
vaunted  Children  Act  of  1908)  remains,  so  far  as  the  great  part  of  the 
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kingdom  is  concerned,  virtually  a  dead  letter,  is  found  in  practice 
to  depend  much  less  on  what  particular  phraseology  the  Cabinet  and 
the  House  of  Commons  decide  upon,  or  on  what  the  House  of  Lords 
may  have  done  to  it  by  way  of  amendment,  than  on  what  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  to  connect  its  operation  with  the  system  of  Grants 
in  Aid.  Whether  any  new  branch  of  the  Local  Government  service 
hardens  into  a  stagnant  bureaucracy,  smothered  in  red  tape  and 
rendering  the  very  minimum  of  utility  to  the  community  ;  or  blossoms 
and  develops  into  an  ever-improving,  ubiquitously-serving  agency 
for  really  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  was  established,  depends 
very  largely  on  the  particular  conditions  upon  which  its  Grant  in  Aid 
is  made. 

Hence  we  regard  it  as  essential  that  when  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  relief  to  Local  Authorities  is  overhauled,  both  existing 
grants  and  future  grants  should  only  be  paid  upon  condition 
that  the  Local  Authorities  perform  their  statutory  duties  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Apart  from  education,  £9,075,737  is 
already  paid  to  the  Local  Authorities,  and  if,  as  we  suggest, 
a  further  considerable  sum  be  given  in  relief  of  rates,  the 
absence  of  such  a  condition  would  be  fatal. 

With  regard  to  rural  areas,  we  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Vol  I.,  Rural,  p.  129  : 

It  would  probably  be  best  to  administer  the  grants  through  the 
County  Council.  Thus,  if  the  full  grant  for  a  County  Council  were, 
say,  £50,000,  the  Treasury  would  only  pay  the  whole  grant  after  being 
satisfied  that  the  County  Council,  and  all  the  Local  Authorities  within 
the  county,  had  properly  performed  their  duties.  Thus,  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  necessary,  stating  that  the 
County  Council  had  done  its  Small  Holdings  work  satisfactorily,  and 
also  that  the  Parish  Councils  within  its  area  had  provided  allotments 
for  their  approved  applicants,  or  that  the  County  Council  had  done  so 
by  acting  in  default.  The  grant  might  be  reduced,  for  instance,  by 
£1,000  because  the  Small  Holdings  work  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
performed,  and  by  £200  because  three  Parish  Councils  had  failed  to 
perform  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  allotments.  In  the  latter  case  the 
County  Council  could  recoup  itself  from  the  defaulting  Parish  Councils 
for  the  £200  lost  through  their  neglect. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  certified  that  two 
of  the  Rural  District  Councils  within  the  county  had  not  done  their 
housing  work  properly,  they  might  say  that  £2,000  was  to  be  deducted 
for  this  reason.  In  this  case,  the  County  Council  would  recoup  itself 
from  the  defaulting  Rural  District  Councils.  In  this  way,  Ihe  Central 
Departments  would  have  more  power  of  stimulating  to  action 
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recalcitrant  Councils,  while  those  Councils  who  did  their  work  satis¬ 
factorily  would  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  as  they  would  receive  the 
grant  in  full.  -  s 

The  great  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  the  central  authority 
could,  if  necessary,  withdraw  the  whole  of  the  grant,  which  would 
result  in  a  far  greater  increase  in  the  local  rates  than  any  increase  due 
to  a  possible  loss  upon  either  a  small  holdings  or  housing  scheme. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  'Town  and  Urban  District  Councils, 
the  grant  might  he  made  conditional  upon  the  efficient  per¬ 
formance  of  the  statutory  duties  of  these  Authorities  in 
connection  with  housing,  allotments,  and  sanitation.  The 
Local  Authorities  who  already  perform  all  those  duties  would 
have  a  surplus  sum  available  for  fresh  development  in  the 
way  of  communal  services,  and  would  find  themselves  at  an 
advantage  compared  with  neglectful  Authorities. 

Section  III.— AMOUNT  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE  GRANT. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  must  naturally  depend  partly  upon 
the  needs  of  the  different  local  services  and  partly  upon  financial 
considerations  that  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  Treasury. 
The  matter  is  at  the  present  time  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Local  Taxation.  It  is  clearly 
a  subject  that  lies  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  our  Report. 
But  if  we  take  the  basis  suggested  by  th.e  Royal  Commission 
in  1901,  and  allow  for  the  growth  of  expenditure  since  that 
time,  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  total  relief  thus 
given  could  not  well  amount  to  less  than  five  million  pounds. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  what  is  from  many  points  of  view 
the  most  important  part  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  source 
from  which  this  increased  assistance  is  to  come. 

ft  has  been  urged  upon  us  from  many  quarters  that  the 
whole  of  the  sum  needed  should  be  raised  by  a  national  tax 
upon  site  values.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
exactly  what  the  total  capital  value  of  the  land  in  this  country 
is,  it  would  seem  from  such  evidence  as  is  available  that  a 
national  tax  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  upon  capital  value 
of  all  land  would  bring  in  somewhere  aboiffi  five  million  pounds, 
and  it  is  urged  that  this  sum,  or  whatever  sum  is  needed  for 
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the  relief  of  local  taxation,  should  be  raised  by  a  national  tax 
upon  site  values.  The  following  reasons  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  such  a  national  tax  : 

(a)  Practically  all  the  reasons  put  forward  in  Chapters  I. 
to  IV.  in  favour  of  the  rating  of  site  values  apply,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  to  the  taxation  of  site  values.  Although  the 
present  rating  system  acts  in  a  special  degree  as  a  deterrent 
upon  production,  yet  it  would  seem  probable  that  almost  every 
other  form  of  tax,  in  its  effects  upon  improvements  and  pro¬ 
ductivity,  compares  unfavourably  with  a  tax  upon  site  values. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  a  tax  upon  the  site  value  of  land 
cannot  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  supply  of  land,  because 
that  supply  is  already  a  fixed  quantity.  Further,  a  tax  upon 
site  values,  like  a  rate  upon  site  values,  if  used  to  reduce 
existing  rates,  so  far  from  limiting  production,  actually  tends 
to  stimulate  and  further  it,  partly  by  removing  burdens  upon 
improvements,  and  partly  by  bringing  land  into  the  market. 
If  fresh  money  has  to  be  raised  in  order  to  relieve  local  taxa¬ 
tion,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  clearly  better  from  the  national  point 
of  view  to  raise  it  in  such  a  manner  as  least  to  discourage 
production.  Then,  too,  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view,  a  tax 
upon  site  values  has  the  further  advantage,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  that  it  is  of  all  taxes  the  one  least  liable  to  be 
shifted.  Nor  is  it  open  to  the  objection  sometimes  brought 
a, gainst  other  forms  of  taxation,  namely,  that  a  certain  portion 
of  them,  owing  to  shifting,  ultimately  falls  upon  that  class 
of  people  whose  earnings  are  below  a  subsistence  level. 

( b )  Though  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  from 
whatever  source,  can  be  used  to  redress  inequalities  between 
rating  areas,  yet  a  national  site  tax  forms  both  the  simplest 
and  the  most  effective  way  of  carrying  out  this  object,  bites, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  owe  much  of  their  value  to  communal 
labour  and  communal  expenditure,  and  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  population  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  feature 
which  marks  them  out  as  specially  fit  to  bear  a  special  burden. 
But,  if  this  argument  be  true,  the  object  aimed  at  cannot  be 
adequately  met  by  the  rating  of  site  values,  owing  to  the 
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present  arbitrary  limitation  of  rating  areas.  It  is  not  only 
tlie  communal  labour' hnd  communal  expenditure  of  London 
which  have  gone  to  create  the  site  values  of  London,  but  the 
communal  labour  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  City  of 
London  is  the  centre,  not  only  of  the  County  of  London,  or 
even  of  greater  London,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Hence 
if  every  member  of  the  community  is  to  enjoy  his  fair  share  of 
the  land  values  created  by  the  community,  this  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  a  flat  national  site  tax.  Such  a  tax,  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  real  needs  of  districts,  would  tend 
to  relieve  necessitous  areas  at  the  expense  of  wealthy  areas 
with  high  site  values. 

(c)  A  further  advantage  of  the  taxing  of  site  values  is 
that  it  would  ensure  some  contribution  being  paid  in  relief 
of  rates  by  all  owners  of  land.  It  is  generally  recognised  that 
a  site  rate  cannot  be  levied  upon  owners  during  the  term  of 
existing  contracts,  but  it  is  held  by  many  people  that  such  a 
limitation  would  not  apply  in  case  of  new  taxation.  Though 
owners  may  have  a  right  legally  to  contract  out  of  payment 
of  existing  rates  during  the  term  of  a  contract,  it  is  urged  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  contract  out  of  any  new  form  of  taxation 
that  may  be  imposed,  and  that  the  principle  that  such  contracts 
may  be  set  aside  in  the  interests  of  public  policy  was  long 
ago  recognised,  not  only  by  William  Pitt,  but  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  he  made  property  tax  deductable  from  rent,  in 
spite  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary.  A  national  site  tax 
could  be  levied  not  only  upon  ground  landlords  who  have  let 
their  land  on  a  99  years’  lease,  but  also  upon  owners  of  999 
years’  leases,  perpetual  rent  charges  and  feus.  It  is  urged,  for 
instance,  that  the  value  of  a  feu  has  been  created  quite  as 
much  by  the  labour  of  the  community  as  any  other  form  of 
land  value,  and  that  the  community  is  perfectly  justified  in 
asking  for  contributions  from  this  form  of  land  value  quite  as 
much  as  from  any  other  form. 

( d )  A  further  argument  in  favour  of  a  national  site  tax, 
and  one  which  carries  the  greatest  weight  with  a  large  number 
of  those  who  support  it,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Briefly  summarised, 
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the  argument  runs  as  follows.  Any  subsidy  given  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  in  relief  of  existing  rates  must  necessarily 
tend  to  enable  landowners  to  charge  a  correspondingly  higher 
rent.  Hence,  such  relief  would  be  a  present  of  so  much  public 
money  to  landowners.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  this  is  to 
raise  the  money  from  a  national  tax  upon  all  owners  of  site 
values.  If  we  refer  to  Chapter  V.,  p.  565,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  economic  opinion  in  favour 
of  this  theory.  A  large  number  of  economists  and  other 
experts  claim  that  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  an  existing 
rate  ultimately  means,  at  least  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
that  relief  is  given  to  the  owner  of  a  site  value.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Professor  Marshall  writes  in  a  Memorandum  on 
the  Classification  and  Incidence  of  Taxation,  as  follows  : 

The  removal  of  onerous  rates  yields  a  passing  benefit  to  the  tenant, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  gain  goes  to  the  interim,  and  afterwards  to 
the  ultimate  owners.  If  these  owners  have  acquired  the  property  since 
the  rate  was  imposed,  the  remission  of  the  rate  is  a  present  to  them 
of  so  much  public  property.* 

So,  too,  the  Separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site 
Values  puts  the  same  contention  even  more  strongly  : 

Under  the  proposals  which  we  have  severally  made,  the  burden  upon 
ratepayers  in  connection  with  onerous  expenditure  on  national  services 
would  "be  permanently  lightened  in  urban  as  well  as  in  rural  districts. 
Now,  we  admit,  and  indeed  contend,  that  a  large  part  of  the  present 
rates  falls  on  the  owners  of  site  value  in  towns.  But  the  more  the  burden 
of  rates  actually  falls  upon  them  now,  (and  some  eminent  authorities 
maintain  that  the  entire  burden  falls  on  them)  the  greater  mil  be  the 
ultimate  relief  which  will  accrue  to  them  from  the  increase  of  State  aid. 
Accordingly,  unless  the  owners  of  urban  ground  values  are  to  be  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  (a  course  which  probably  no  one  would 
advocate),  it  seems  most  necessary  to  accompany  the  increase  of  sub¬ 
ventions  in  urban  districts  by  the  imposition  of  a  site  value  rate.-}' 

It  is  urged  that  the  idea  which  has  underlain  the  whole 
proposals,  both  in  the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  and,  indeed,  of  all  those 
who  have  advocated  increased  grants-in-aid,  has  been  to  give 
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relief  to  'the  heavy  burden  that  falls  upon  existing  ratepayers, 
Justice  demands  that  such  relief  should  be  given  to  all  rate¬ 
payers,  to  whatever  sbfction  of  the  community  they  belong, 
whether  they  be  landowners,  long  leaseholders,  or  occupiers. 
But,  fair  though  it  is  to  give  relief  to  owners  of  land  in  so  far 
as  they  themselves  are  occupiers  of  land,  and  therefore  rate¬ 
payers,  together  with  all  the  ratepayers  in  a  community,  it 
would,  it  is  claimed,  be  an  indefensible  proposition  that 
owners  of  land  should  not  only  have  the  same  relief  as  is 
given  to  all  other  ratepayers,  but  should  virtually  be  given, 
in  addition,  a  large  present  of  public  money  by  being  enabled 
to  charge  a  higher  rent  for  their  lands  because  of  the  relief 
given  to  occupiers.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  was  based. 

Further, (  a  grant  given  from  the  taxation  of  owners  of 
personalty  in  relief  of  local  rates  woidd  defeat  the  very 
objects  aimed  at.  The  real  motive  for  such  a  grant  is  that 
ratepayers  may  be  relieved.  If  the  only  effect  of  the  grant 
were  that  owners  of  land  would  charge  a  higher  rent,  and  so 
virtually  pocket  the  relief,  the  result  would  be  that  a  large 
amount  of  public  money  had  been  spent  without  appreciably 
relieving  the  b  irden  of  existing  ratepayers. 

Hence  it  is  urged  that  the  only  possible  way  of  avoiding 
such  a  subsidy  to  landowners  is  to  raise  the  money  given 
in  relief  from  the  landowners  themselves  by  means  of  a 
national  site  tax.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  taking  land- 
owners  as  a  class,  a  national  site  tax  distributed  in  relief  of 
rates  would  tend  to  benefit  owners  of  low  site  values  at  the 
expense  of  owners  of  high  site  values.  But,  while  this  is 
recognised,  it  is  claimed  that  is  is  preferable  to  benefiting  all 
landowners  as  a  class  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

A  careful  review  of  the  above  considerations  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  a  national  site  tax  as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  revenue 
are  unanswerable.  But  the  question  assumes  quite  a  different 
aspect  when  we  leave  its  justification  in  principle  and  come 
to  consider  the  question  of  its  immediate  applicability  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  proposals  already  put  forward 
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j  'for  the  rating  of  site  values,  the  carrying  out  of  which  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  relief  of  local  rates  we  regard  as  of  vital 

]  importance. 

(a)  To  apply  the  proceeds  of  Imperial  taxation  in  reuef  of 
local  rates  would  be  quite  indefensible  if  it  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  rating  reforms,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  resist  the  argument  that  such  a  grant  would  simply  mean 
benefiting  landowners  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  the  whole  problem  assumes  quite  a  different 
-aspect  when  such  a  grant  is  accompanied  by  legislation  which 
not  only  transfers  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  future  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  part  of  the  burden  of  existing  expenditure,  on  to 
site  values,  but  allows  local  authorities  the  option  of  trans¬ 
ferring  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  existing  rates.  Whatever 
Telief  the  owners  of  site  values  collectively  may  get  through  the 
grant-in-aid  in  reduction  of  rates  will  be  more  than  neutralised 
by  the  transference  of  rates  to  sites.  Indeed,  the  very  quota¬ 
tion  that  we  have  given  above  from  the  Separate  Report  amply 
bears  this  out,  for  one  of  its  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
local  site  rate  is  that  without  its  imposition,  owners  of  site 
values  would  be  unduly  benefited  by  the  grant-in-aid  from 
the  Imperial  exchequer  which  both  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Reports  recommended.  Further,  as  we  have  seen,  the  view 
that  a  benefit  would  accrue  to  landowners  from  the  reduction 
of  rates  owing  to  an  Imperial  grant  is  based  upon  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  landowners  will  be  able  to  raise  their  rents  just 
because  rates  are  reduced.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  our  proposals 
for  the  rating  of  site  values  will  tend  to  throw  more  land  into 
the  market,  it  then  becomes  extremely  improbable  that 
landowners  will  be  able  appreciably  to  raise  their  rents. 

(fc)  In  our  rating  proposals  we  started  from  the  assumption 
that  it  would  be  both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  make  any  such 
transference  of  rates  to  sites  as  would  bring  about  any  sudden 
changes  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  And  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  put  forward  our  proposals  for  the 
compulsory  transference  of  the  whole  of  the  future  rates  to 
sites,  as  well  as  what  will,  on  the  average,  amount  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  existing  expenditure,  and,  in  some  cases,  will  be 
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considerably  more,  unless  the  shock  of  such  a  transition  were 
to  be  broken  by  means  of  a  simultaneous  general  reduction 
of  the  rates.  The  fact  that  successive  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  have  given  promises  of  grants  in  relief  of  local 
burdens,  which  seem  certain  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  near 
future,  makes  us  feel  that  this  is  the  golden  moment  for  the 
reform  of  our  present  rating  system  in  the  direction  of  rating 
sites.  But  if  the  grant  were  raised  from  owners  of  site  value 
these  arguments  for  an  immediate  reform  of  the  system  of 
local  rating  would  lose  their  force,  for  not  only  would  consider¬ 
able  changes  be  made  suddenly  in  the  fortunes  of  private 
individuals,  but  the  same  owners  would  be  doubly  hit  by  the 
imposition  of  a  national  tax  upon  them  as  well. 

(c)  Sufficient  evidence  is  at  our  disposal  to  enable  us  to  feel 
fairly  certain  that  our  proposals  for  the  rating  of  site  values, 
if  accompanied  by  a  national  grant  in  relief  of  rates,  would 
have  no  confiscatory  effects.  Once  we  combine  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  with  a  national  site  tax  we  pass  into  the  region  of 
uncertainty.  It  wTould  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  effects 
of  such  a  double  scheme,  and  there  is  a  further  risk  that  it 
might  lead  to  very  grave  depression  in  the  property  market, 
and  violent  changes  in  the  value  of  land.  Every  owner 
of  site  value  who  is  asked,  not  only  to  contribute  new  or 
additional  sums  towards  local  rates,  but  also  to  pay  a 
national  tax,  would  be  told,  and  might  believe  that  he  had, 
been  selected  for  reasons  not  of  a  fiscal,  but  of  a  predatory 
nature.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  a  new  tax  were 
levied — as  it  would  probably  have  to  be — upon  owners  of 
feus  and  perpetual  rents.  For  though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  such  owners  should  be  perpetually  exempt  from  any 
fresh  taxation,  yet  we  believe  that  the  uncertainty  which 
would  be  thus  aroused  by  including  them,  might  seriously 
jeopardise  the  possibility  of  our  measures  of  rating  reform. 
The  introduction  of  the  question  of  taxing  feus  and  perpetual 
rents  would  cut  across  the  economic  problem  of  the  rating  of 
site  values,  and  many  who  would  support  the  latter  proposals 
by  themselves  might  be  led  to  attack  them  if  coupled  with 
the  question  of  the  taxation  of  feus. 
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(d)  It  must  be  remembered  further  that  to  impose  new  rates 
or  taxes  upon  owners  of  land  who  have  no  effective  power  of 
controlling  or  influencing  its  use,  though  it  may  be  justified 
by  fiscal  reasons,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  measure  of  land  reform. 
The  chief  purpose  of  our  rural  and  urban  proposals  has  been 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  land  of  the  country.  A 
tax  imposed  upon  rentowners  who  are  under  a  contract  can,  ex 
hypothesi ,  do  nothing  to  achieve  this  obj ect.  F or  the  i  entowner , 
so  long  as  the  contract  subsists  (and  in  the  case  of  feus  and 
chief  rents  the  contract  is  a  perpetual  one)  can  do  nothing  to 
put  the  land  to  a  better  use.  Though  to  raise  money  from 
him  may  benefit  the  National  Revenue,  it  can  do  nothing  to 
promote  the  better  development  of  the  land. 

(e)  A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  national  tax  is  the 
question  of  its  application  to  agricultural  land.  In  the  case 
of  rural  districts,  we  saw  above  that  a  transference  of  rates  to 
sites  would  impose  additional  burdens  upon  agricultural 
land,  and  we  were  led  to  suggest  that  the  sites  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  should  not  be  rated  at  their  full  value.  It  is 
held  by  some  that  if  a  flat  national  site  tax  were  imposed, 
as  much  as  one-eighth  of  it  would  be  contributed  by 
owners  of  agricultural  land.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how,  by  an  equitable  method  of  distribution  of  the  grants- 
in-aid,  agricultural  land  could  have  its  rates  reduced  enough 
to  compensate  it  for  so  heavy  a  contribution,  or  how  the 
wealthy  land  values  of  cities  could  be  used  in  relief  of  rural 
rates.  But  at  present  no  reliable  figures  are  available,  as  to 
the  relative  site  values  of  rural  and  urban  land,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  definite  information,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that 
a  national  site  tax  would  necessarily  relieve  rates  in  rural 
districts  if  distributed  according  to  any  equitable  methods. 

Our  consideration  of  the  whole  question  has  led  us  to  the 
following  conclusions  : 

(1)  The  principle  of  a  national  site  tax  as  a  weapon 
in  the  fiscal  armoury  is  one  that  can  be  fully  justified,  and 
unless  a  very  substantial  measure  of  rating  reform  in  the 
direction  of  rating  site  values  were  carried,  we  should 
regard  the  adoption  of  a  national  site  tax  as  essential. 
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(2)  As  to  the  immediate  practicability  of  imposing  such 
a  tax  concurrently  with  a  compulsory  transference  of  at 
least  ten  millions  of  local  rates  to  site  values,  and  the 
grant  of  power  to  rating  authorities  to  make,  if  they  so 
incline,  a  substantial  further  transference,  the  case  is  by 
no  means  so  clear. 

(3)  In  view,  therefore,  of  these  considerations,  we  are 
unable,  with  the  limited  information  at  present  at  our 
disposal,  to  make  any  recommendations  for  the  immediate 
imposition  of  a  national  tax  on  site  values,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  transference  of  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of 
rates  from  the  composite  hereditament  to  the  site. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  VALUATION. 

Section  I. — INTRODUCTION. 

Under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  there  is  one  uniform 
method  of  valuation  controlled  centrally,  thus  avoiding  the 
variations  which  arise  from  the  valuation  for  rating  purposes 
made  by  some  thousand  separate  rating  authorities.  By  the 
!  middle  of  the  year  1915  the  valuation  under  the  Finance  Act 
will  be  complete,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  take  that  valuation, 
with  certain  necessary  adjustments,  as  a  basis  for  all  the  rates 
which  are  levied  upon  site. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  consider  the  question  of  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  composite  hereditament,  for  under  our  proposals 
a  large  part  of  the  rates  would  still  be  levied  upon  the  annual 
value  of  the  composite  hereditament.  At  present  the  valua¬ 
tions  are  conducted  by  various  local  authorities,  and  many 
criticisms  have  been  levelled  against  the  principles  and 
practice  according  to  which  those  valuations  take  place. 
With  these  we  deal  in  the  present  chapter,  but  first  we  must 
consider  what  are  the  present  valuation  authorities. 

Section  II.— PRESENT  VALUATION  AUTHORITIES. 

The  following  brief  summary  is  based  mainly  upon  the 
First  Report  on  Valuation  for  and  Collection  of  Local  Rates 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  published 
in  1899.* 

At  the  present  time  three  valuations  of  the  same  property 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Imperial  taxation ; 
namely,  one  for  Income  Tax,  one  for  Land  Tax,  and  one  for 
the  new  Land  Value  Duties  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act 


*  C.  9141. 
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In  addition,  three  valuations  may  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  local  rates,  viz.,  one  for  Poor  Rate,  one  for  Borough 
Rate,  and  oiie  for  County  Rate.  It  is  with  these  that  we  are 
particularly  concerned,'  and  we  proceed  to  describe  shortly 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  authorities  by  which 
they  are  determined. 


(a)  Outside  London. 

(1)  Poor  Rate. — The  area  over  which  the  Poor  Rate  valuation  is  made 
is  the  Parish. 

The  Valuation  Authorities  for  this  purpose  are  the  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Union  and  the  Overseers  of  the  parishes  within  the  Union. 

The  Assessment  Committee  is  annually  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  from  their  own  number.  It  must  consist  of  not  less  than 
six  nor  more  than  twelve  members.  No  provision  is  made  in  the 
existing  law  to  secure  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  so 
chosen  that  all  parts  of  the  Union  are  represented. 

The  Overseers  are  parish  officers.  As  popularly  understood  the  term 
includes  “  Overseers  ”  in  the  strict  sense — who  are  unpaid,  and  “  Assis¬ 
tant  Overseers  ” — who  are  paid.  By  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
the  power  and  duty  of  appointing  Overseers  and  the  powers  of  appoint¬ 
ing  and  revoking  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Overseers  are  given  in 
rural  parishes  to  the  Parish  Council,  or  where  there  is  no  Parish  Council 
to  the  Parish  Meeting.  In  the  large  majority  of  parishes  within  a 
borough  or  other  urban  district  these  powers  have,  by  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  made  under  the  said  Act,  been  conferred  upon  the 
Council  of  the  district  or  some  other  representative  body  within  the 
district.  * 

The  valuation  of  rateable  hereditaments  in  each  parish  is  made  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Overseers  and  Assistant  Overseers  of  that 
parish.  But  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assessment  Committee  of 
the  Union  within  which  the  parish  is  situate.  The  Committee  have 
power  to  alter  it  and  it  only  comes  into  force  when  it  lias  been  finally 
approved  by  them. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows.  In  1863  the  Overseers  were  required 
by  statute  to  draw  up  a  list  of  all  the  rateable  hereditaments  within 

*  Up  to  1894  the  Overseers  were  appointed  by  the  Justices,  usually, 
but  not  necessarily,  from  names  chosen  at  the  Vestry  Meeting  of  the 
parish.  Assistant  Overseers  were  appointed  by  the  Justices  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Vestry  (or,  if  a  poll  were  demanded,  of  the  ratepayers), 
save  w  here  the  power  of  appointment  had  been  vested  in  the  Guardians 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  lhe  method  of  appointment  remains 
unaffected  by  the  Act  of  1894  in  all  except  rural  parishes,  unless  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  made  an  order  affecting  it. 
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their  parish,  shewing  the  gross  estimated  rental  and  the  rateable  value 
of  every  such  hereditament.  Such  a  list  is  called  a  Valuation  List. 
They  are  also  directed  by  statute  to  make  Supplemental  Lists  shewing 
any 'alteration  in  the  rateable  value  of  property  in  the  parish  that  may 
occur  from  time  to  time.  A  Supplemental  List,  when  approved,  becomes 
part  of  the  Valuation  List  in  force.  The  Assessment  Committee  are 
empowered  to  order  the  Overseers,  or  some  other  person  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  from  time  to  time  to  make  a  new 
valuation  of  all  the  hereditaments  in  a  parish  and  a  new  Valuation 
List  in  substitution  for  any  part  of  the  existing  list  or  in  addition 
thereto.  There  is  no  statutory  period  fixed  for  making  new  Valuation 
Lists,  and  in  some  cases  complete  new  lists  have  not  been  made  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  A  Valuation  List  or  a  Supplemental  List 
having  been  drawn  up  by  the  Overseers,  must,  after  an  interval  for 
inspection  bv  the  public,  be  laid  before  the  Assessment  (  ommittee  of 
the  Union.  The  Committee  then  hear  any  objections  that  are  made 
to  the  list,  and  make  such  alterations  in  it  as  they  think  desirable.  If 
they  make  any  alteration  there  is  a  further  period  for  inspection,  after 
which  the  list  comes  before  the  Committee  a  second  time.  If  necessary 
further  objections  are  heard  and  further  alterations  are  made.  The 
Committee  then  finally  approve  the  list,  and  it  comes  into  force,  unless 
and  until  it  is  upset  on  appeal.  The  Committee  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Guardians,  appoint  a  person  to  survey  and  value  any  rateable 
hereditaments  in  the  LInioh. 

If  they  think  that  their  own  parish  is  over-valued  or  some  other  is 
under-valued,  the  Overseers*  of  any  parish  have  the  right  to  appeal 
against  the  list  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

Ratepayers  have  no  right  of  appeal  against  the  list,  but  a  person 
aggrieved  by  a  rate  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  may  appeal  against 
the  rate.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  may  appeal  is  that  the 
valuation  on  which  the  rate  is  based  is  wrong.  If  the  question  which 
he  wishes  to  raise  is  purely  one  of  valuation  (that  is,  does  not  raise 
issues  as  to  liability,  etc.)  he  may  appeal  either  to  Special  Sessions  or 
to  Quarter  Sessions  at  his  option.  If  he  chooses  to  go  to  Special 
Sessions,  a  further  appeal  lies  to  Quarter  Sessions.  The  right  to  appeal 
to  Special  Sessions  is  very  rarely  exorcised. 

There  is  no  appeal  from  Quarter  Sessions  on  a  question  of  fact. 
But  on  a  point  of  law  the  Court  may  state  a  case  for  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  From  King’s  Bench  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

(2)  County  Hate.— Contributions  for  county  purposes  are  raised  by 
precept :  the  precept  issues  to  the  Guardians  of  the  various  LTnions  in 
the  county,  or,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  Overseers.  Hence,  the  basis  or 
standard  in  accordance  with  which  the  contributions  are  determined 

*  Or  the  holy  to  whonr  their  powers  have  been  transferred) 
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states  only  the  value  of  each  parish  in  the  county,  not  that  of  the 
separate  rateable  hereditaments. 

The  basis  is  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  County  Council  (called 
the  County  Rate  Basis  Committee).  After  objections  have  been  heard! 
it  is  finally  approved  by  the  Committee.  It  is  then  submitted  lor 
confirmation  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  who  have  power  to  amend  it 
or  refer  it  back  to  the  Committee.  It  comes  into  force  only  after  it 
has  been  approved  and  confirmed. 

The  assessment  is  made  upon  the  net  annual  value  of  property  as  it 
is  “  required  by  law  to  be  estimated  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  rates, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,”  and  the  clerk  of  every  Union  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittee  must  send  annually  to  the  County  Council  a  copy  of  the  totals 
of  the  gross  estimated  rental  and  rateable  value  of  the  property  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Valuation  Lists  in  force  in  each  parish.  But  the  County 
Rate  Basis  Committee,  although  they  may  adopt  the  Poor  Rate 
valuation  of  any  parish,  need  not  do  so  ;  they  may  make  a  new  and 
independent  valuation  of  any  parish  as  often  as  they  think  tit,  and 
may  appoint  persons  for  this  purpose.  If  a  valuation  so  made  exceeds 
that  returned  by  the  parochial  officers  (and  is  not  upset  by  an  appeal) 
the  cost  of  making  the  valuation  must  be  borne  by  the  place  re-valued. 
The  Council  has  power  to  call  for  return  of  parochial  valuations  and 
for  the  valuations  of  Commissioners  of  the  Taxes. 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  accept  the  Poor  Rate  valuation,  while 
some  authorities  adopt  as  a  basis  the  valuation  for  the  Poor  Rate  or 
Schedule  A  of  the  Income  Tax,  whichever  is  higher. 

The  Overseers  of  any  parish  or  any  aggrieved  inhabitant  may  appeal 
against  the  basis  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  They  may  also  appeal  against 
a  rate  made  in  accordance  with  the  basis. 

(3)  Borough  Rate.- — Contributions  to  the  Borough  Rate  by  the 
several  parishes  in  the  borough  are  determined  by  the  Borough  Council 
according  to  their  several  rateable  values. 

The  Councils  generally  adopt  the  valuation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  the  last  Poor  Rate,  but  they  have  power  to  order  a  separate  valua¬ 
tion  to  be  made. 

For  this  purpose  they  may  order  for  their  inspection  the  valuation 
of  any  property  for  any  rates  or  taxes,  Parliamentary  or  parochial,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Overseers,  and  also  copies  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
valuation  of  property  in  any  parish  in  respect  of  any  tax  payable  to 
the  Crown. 

Any  person  may  appeal  against  the  Borough  Rate  in  the  same  way 
as  against  the  Poor  Rate,  except  that  there  is  in  this  case  no  appeal 
to  Special  Sessions. 

Of  these  three  valuations,  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  for  the 
Poor  Rate.  Not  only  is  it  the  basis  for  rates  in  relief  of  the  poor,  but, 
practically  speaking,  all  other  rates  except  County  Rate  and  Borough 
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Rate  must  be  levied  in  accordance  with  it.  Even  for  County  Rate  and 
Borough  Rate  (where  its  adoption  is  optional)  it  is  in  fact  very  commonly 
adopted. 

( b )  In  London. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  respects  in  which  the  law 
relating  to  the  Metropolis  differs  from  that  which  applies  to  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

(1)  One  and  the  same  valuation  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  Inhabited 
House  Duty,  of  Schedule  A  of  the  Income  Tax  and  of  all  local  rates 
levied  on  the  basis  of  value. 

(2)  A  new  Valuation  List  has  to  be  made  every  five  years. 

(.1)  A  scale  of  deductions  for  repairs,  etc.,  specifying  the  maximum 
allowance  to  be  made  on  various  classes  of  property  is  laid  down  by 
statute. 

(4)  1  he  Council  of  each  Metropolitan  Borough  are  the  Overseers  of 
every  parish  within  their  borough.* 

(5)  There  is  only  one  Assessment  Committee  in  each  Metropolitan 
Borough  ;f  it  is  appointed  as  a  rule  by  the  Council  of  the  borough.*  f 

(6)  Before  it  is  approved  by  the  Assessment  Committee  a  copy  of  the 
Valuation  List  has  to  be  sent  to  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  of  the  district, 
who  may  alter  the  gross  value  of  any  hereditament  contained  therein. 

(7)  The  Surveyor  of  Taxes  has  the  right  to  object  to  or  appeal  against 
the  list. 

(8)  Ratepayers  have  the  right  to  appeal  against  a  Valuation  List. 

(9)  There  is  no  appeal  against  a  rate  on  the  ground  that  property 
is  wrongly  valued.  As  regards  value  (but  not  as  regards  liability,  etc.) 
the  Valuation  List  in  force  is  conclusive  evidence. 

Section  III.— THE  NEED  FOR  VALUATION  REFORM. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  these  methods  of  valuation 
are  unsatisfactory.  As  long  ago  as  1868  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  as  follows  : 

Your  Committee  .  .  .  assume  that  Parliament  will,  as  soon  as 


In  the  City  of  London  these  functions  are  discharged  by  the 
Common  Council. 

t  There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  rule— the  Boroughs  of  Greenwich, 
Holborn,  and  Woolwich. 

+  Unions  which  are  situate  in  more  than  one  borough  retain  the  power 
to  appoint  the  Assessment  Committee.  The  Unions  having  this  power 
are  Wandsworth  (Boroughs  of  Wandsworth  and  Battersea),  Greenwich 
(Borough  of  Deptford  and  part  of  the  Borough  of  Greenwich),  Holborn 
(Borough  of  Finsbury  and  part  of  Holborn),  Hackney  (Boroughs  of 
Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington),  Woolwich  (part  of  Woolwich  and  part 
of  Greenwich),  Lewisham  (borough  of  Lewisham  and  part  of  Woolwich). 
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practicable,  pass  some  measure,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  much 
required,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  common  basis  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  local  rates  and  taxes,  to  secure  an  accurate  account  both  of  all 
property  to  be  assessed,  arid  of  the  annual  value  on  which  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  rating  shall  be  equal  on  all  the  contri¬ 
butories -to  local  charges  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  taxed.* 

Again,  in  1870  a  Select  Committee  reported  that : 

The  great  variety  of  rates  levied  by  different  Authorities,  even  in 
the  same  area,  on  different  assessments,  with  different  deductions, 
and  by  different  collectors,  has  produced  great  confusion  and  expense  ; 
and  that,  in  any  change  of  the  law  as  regards  Local  Taxation,  uni¬ 
formity  and  simplicity'of  assessment  and  collection,  as  well  as  economy 
of  management,  ought  to  be  secured  as  far  as  possible. f 

Many  Bills  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  securing 
uniformity  in  valuation.  But  the  only  statute  of  any  import¬ 
ance  which  has  been  passed  with  that  object  since  the  present 
system  was  set  up  is  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869. 
This  Act,  together  with  the  London  Government  Act,  1899, 
established  the  system  now  in  force  in  London  as  it  has  been 
described  above. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  went  very  care¬ 
fully  into  the  whole  question  of  valuation,  and  subjected 
the  present  method  of  assessment  to  a  most  searching  criticism. 
So  important  did  they  think  the  subject,  that  they  issued  a 
special  interim  report  in  1899,  in  which  they  made  the  most 
drastic  proposals  for  reform.  In  this  report,  which  was 
unanimous,  they  declared  that  “  an  alteration  in  the  law  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  uniform  basis  of  valuation  in 
England  and  Wales  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  revision 
of  the  existing  system  of  local  taxation.” 

The  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  Union  Assessment  Committees  are 
fairly  representative  of  all  interests  within  their  areas,  and  it  has  been 
alleged  that  particular  classes  of  property  are  sometimes  over-valued 
or  under-valued  according  to  the  interest  which  the  members  of  the 
Assessment  Authority  may  have  in  bringing  about  such  a  result.  .  .  . 


*  H.  of  C.  342. 
f  H.  of  C.  353. 
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t’lST  parishes  anf  parishes,  unions  and  unions,  counties  and 
l  ere;  no  ™formity  in  the  system  adopted  for  valuation, 
consequently  there  is  frequently  considerable  inequality  in  the 
valuation  of  properties  of  the  same  character  in  different  districts 

mrisheq  ‘-n  it  relatlVe  am0U,nt  0f  rates  Paid  by  occupiers  in  different 
parishes  in  the  same  Poor  Law  Union.  Indeed,  under  the  present 

system  of  levying  County  and  Union  Rates,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
Assessment  Committees  to  have  a  low  valuation,  and  this  result  could 
c  .btaincd  ljy  under- valuing,  by  neglecting  to  re- value  or  by  making 
laige  deductions  from  gross  values  of  properties.* 

Further  as  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  pointed  out  in  his 
memorandum  it  is  essential  for  any  fair  distribution  of 
grants  m  aid  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  Local  Authorities 
that  there  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  valuation. 

Our  own  evidence  amply  bears  out  all  these  statements. 


Section  IV. — VALUATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

In  our  Rural  volume  we  dealt  briefly  with  the  injustice 
and  anomalies  of  the  present  assessment  law  as  interpreted 
in  most  rural  districts.  We  there  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  Overseers  and  members  of  Assessment  Committees  are 
frequently  in  the  invidious  position  of  having  to  assess  or 
consider  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  be  judicial.  Hence 
the  present  method  of  assessment  by  Overseers  and  local 
Assessment  Committees  is  not  and  cannot  be  impartial  or 
satisfactory,  although  they  do  their  utmost  in  practice  to  be 
tair  In  some  cases,  our  informants  complain  that  Assess¬ 
ment  Committees  are  composed  in  the  main  of  farmers  who 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  value  farms  at  a  low  ’figure 
and  other  classes  of  properties  at  a  high  figure,  while  a  special 
grievance  lies  m  the  fact  that  the  untied  cottage,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  farmer,  is  valued  more  highly  than  the  tied 
cottage,  which  belongs  to  him.  At  the  best  the  system 
whereby  neighbour  values  the  property  of  neighbour,  and 
rival  the  property  of  rival,  is  unsatisfactory ;  at  the  worst  it 
seems  to  lead  to  grave  abuse. 


*  C.  9141.  pp.  29-30. 
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Again,  in  rural  districts  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  men  with  any  expert  knowledge  of  valuation. 

Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  favouring  particular 
classes  of  property  or  particular  individuals,  the  present 
method  often  leads  to  injustice  as  between  parish  and  parish, 
union  and  union.  As  stated  in  the  passage,  quoted  above, 
from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  Assessment  Committees  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  to  have  a  low  valuation. 

Where  the  County  Rate  Basis  Committee  of  the  County 
Council  makes  a  separate  valuation,  the  injustice  as  between 
different  parishes  and  unions  is  reduced.  Frequently,  however, 
such  separate  valuation  is  not  made.  Where  the  Committee 
does  not  make  the  valuation  but  adopts  the  union  assessment, 
considerable  injustice  occurs.  The  property  in  a  particular 
union  or  particular  parishes  may  by  under-valued,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  contribution  from  those  Unions  and 
parishes  is  less  than  it  should  be.  The  remainder,  therefore, 
have  to  pay  more  than  their  fair  share. 

The  following  quotations  from  our  schedules  illustrate  the 
various  grievances  with  which  we  have  just  dealt  and  the 
kind  of  complaints  we  have  received. 

Northamptonshire  (D.  59)  (Farmer). — The  assessment  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  overseers.  In  many  cases  they  aro 
farmers  with  their  own  axe  to  grind,  and  much  injustice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  favour  on  the  other,  is  shown. 

Sussex  (E.  98)  (Builder). — The  assessments  on  land  are  very  low. 
The  overseers  are  farmers  who  assess  themselves.  Their  cottages  arc 
also  only  assessed  on  a  rental  of  Is.  per  week.  Certainly,  compared 
with  private  houses  o  '  tradesmen’s  shops,  farmers  here  are  very  leniently 
dealt  with.  Here  the  tendency  is  to  assess  private  residences  very 
high,  and  io  reduce  the  assessment  on  farming  land  to  most  absurd 
figures. 

Cambridgeshire  (C.  15)  (Justice  of  the  Peace). — The  present  system 
of  rating  is  unsatisfactory  as  between  rural  districts.  It  is  often 
unfair.  In  some  districts  the  rating  is  done  by  the  Assessment 
Committee,  and  in  others  by  expert  valuers. 

Leicestershire  (P.  1204)  (Builder). — I  was  on  the  Assessment 
Committee  for  many  years,  and  so  speak  with  some  authority.  The 
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Council  is  composed  mostly  of  tenant  farmers,  and  1  have  com¬ 
plained  many  times  to  same  of  tho  low  assessment  of  farm  buildings 
and  houses  which  have  been  assessed  ridioulously  low. 

Gloucestershire  (H.  23)  (Farmer). — A  proportion  of  owners  and 
occupiers  are  generally  under-assessed.  Assessment  by  local  over¬ 
seers,  many  of  whom  arc  owners  and  occupiers  of  rateable  p.operty, 
and  who  have  friends  and  neighbours  among  tho  ratepayers,  is  an 
unsatisfactory  system.  An  overseer  rated  his  own  house  at  what  I 
estimate  was  one-fifth  of  its  true  rateable  value.  There  should  be  a 
national  valuation  for  rateable  value. 

Yorkshire  (Y.  77)  (Surveyor). — The  present  rating  system  appears 
to  me  to  bo  in  a  peculiar  position  indeed.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Rates  Relief  Act  it  was  necessary  to  split  the  valuation  into 
two  -agricultural  land  and  buildings  ;  and  tho  outstanding  feature  of 
that  arrangement  was  to  put  the  buildings  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible-, 
and  so  put  more  on  the  land,  and  thereby  create  a  higher  claim  for  relief. 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  strikes  tho  man  who  lives  in  a  house 
without  land  attached  as  being  unjust,  because,  as  in  my  own  village, 
he  sees  a  wide  difference  in  the  rateable  value  of  houses  which  in  all 
respects  are  similar.  The  assessing  of  property,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  not  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  any  inexperienced  individual,  who  just 
happens  to  be  put  in  as  overseer  in  this  parish.  I  know  thero  is  a 
Union  Assessment  Committee,  but  even  these  gentlemen  are  largely 
dependent  upon  tho  one  member  that  comes  from  that  part  of  the 
Union  whore  the  property  in  question  is  situate.  Strongly  of  opinion 
that  assessment  should  be  made  by  an  independent  outsider. 

Gloucestershire  (H.  8)  (Clergyman). — The  excessive  rating  of 
small  holdings  in  comparison  with  the  rating  of  larger  farms  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  grievance.  In  this  division  tho  larger  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Assessment  Committee  are  farmers. 

Wiltshire  (F.  3)  (Farmer). — An  assessment  committee  is  not  equal 
to  valuing  rateable  properties,  and  if  they  employ  valuers  the  expense 
is  great,  and  tho  results  arrived  at  cannot  always  be  maintained. 
Mombors  of  Assessment  Committees  are  frequently  in  the  invidious 
position  of  having  to  assess  the  holdings  of  friends  and  neighbours. 
It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  bo  judicial.  Reform  is  clearly  needed. 

Essex  (D.  1)  (Farmer). — The  present  method  of  assessment  by  a 
local  committee  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  impartial  or  satisfactory, 
although  the  members  of  it  do  their  utmost  in  practice  to  be  fair. 

Cornwall  (F.  1359)  (Landowner). — Assessments  are  increased  on 
improvements,  unless  tho  improvement  is  done  by  the  overseer  or  his 
friends,  then  the  improvement  is  not  assessed. 
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Yorkshire,  (Y.  63)  (Farmer). — The  whole  system  of  local  rating 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  urgently  needs  reform.  There  appears  to  be 
no  real  basis  on  which  the  valuation  is  made.  The  Assessment 
Committees  do  not  alwaysVonsist  of  men  best  qualified  for  the  position. 

Cornwall  (202). — At  present  assessments  are  made  by  a  local 
Assessment  Committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Rural  District 
Council.  These  people  are  principally  farmers  and  tenants,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  their  assessments  are  frequently  anomalous. 

I  think  the  rating  should  be  taken  out  of  the  power  of  such  local 
committees,  and  that  there  should  be  an  independent  authority  to 
assess. 

Devonshire  (212). — There  is  a  grossly  unfair  rating  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty  and  mansions,  all  on  account  of  the  Assessment  Committees  being 
composed  of  farmers  and  others  afraid  of  offending  the  landlord  or  his 
agent.  The  latter  is  most  feared. 

Herefordshire  (G.  125)  (Manufacturer). — Farmers  on  Assessment 
Committees  are  often  hostile  to  smallholders,  and  assess  them  to  the 
utmost. 

Sussex  (E.  230). — (Councillor). — An  independent  assessment  body 
of  competent  people  out  of  the  district  is  needed.  These  matters  should 
not  be  dealt  with  locally. 

Berkshire  (E.  229)  (Retired  Army  officer), — An  impression  exists 
that  overseers  and  their  assistants,  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  goodwill  of  the  larger  landowners,  have  unduly  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  latter  in  making  the  assessment  of  their  own  parish, 
and  that  a  fairer  assessment  might  be  expected  if  the  duty  were  per¬ 
formed  by  an  independent  outside  valuer  superior  to  any  such  influence. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  weighing  impartiality  against 
local  knowledge. 

Nottinghamshire  (P.  1338)  (Farmer). — The  injustices  in  discrimin¬ 
ating  between  larger  and  smaller  farms  and  small  holdings  are  caused 
by  the  local  Assessment  Committees  usually  being  formed  of  larger 
farmers,  who,  of  course,  look  after  their  own  interests. 

Yorkshire  (307).' — The  law  admits  of  a  farmer  paying  the  rates 
of  his  labourers  in  bulk,  and  the  cottages  are  rated  as  farm  buildings 
on  a  low  assessment  value.  Which  invariably  means  that  free  cottages 
in  a  village  are  rated  on  a  gross  rental,  and  the  untied  tenant  is  paying 
a  much  higher  rate  for  his  cottage  out  of  a  small  wage,  than  the  well- 
to-do  farmer  is  paying  for  his  tied  cottage. 

The  overseers  are  called  upon  for  a  fixed  amount  of  money  from  the 
township,  and  where  there  are  several  tied  cottages  on  a  farm  the 
rest  of  the  village  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate. 
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Devonshire  (204).— We  here  have  just  gone  over  the  whole  of  the 
properties  with  a  view  to  setting  the  rating  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
The  land  in  this  district,  as  a  rule,  is  rated  up  to  the  full  rental,  but 
farms  pay  rates  on  a  very  much  lower  scale  than  house  property  or 
buildings.  Many  of  the  dwelling  houses  and  farm  buildings  let  with 
these  estates  are  rated  far  too  low,  and  the  assessments  need 
considerable  revision. 

Kent  (90a).— The  principal  defect  in  this  locality  is  want  of  uni¬ 
formity,  not  only  as  between  union  and  union,  but  as  between  parish 
and  parish.  My  experience  is — perhaps  not  that  of  a  great  many  of 
your  correspondents — that  of  finding  the  local  Assessment  Committee 
as  nearly  impartial  as  can  be  imagined.  It  is  also  rare  to  find  overseers 
guilty  of  any  unfairness  as  between  individuals.  But  it  will  be  found 
in  parishes  almost  side  by  side,  in  one  case  the  overseers  assess  right 
up  to  the  hilt,  in  the  other  there  is  a  considerable  under-assessment 
and  consequently  the  parish  escapes  paying  its  full  proportion.  This 
leads  to  hardship  between  individuals. 

There  are  special  grievances  in  Rural  Districts  owing  to 
the  actual  rent  being  taken  as  a  basis.  It  is  difficult  from 
the  evidence  before  us  to  estimate  how  far  this  special  evil  is 
due  to  bias  on  the  part  of  overseers  and  Assessment  Committees 
or  how  far  it  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  existing  law.  The 
present  rating  law  fixes  the  rateable  value  at  “  the  rent  at 
which  the  hereditaments  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let 
from  year  to  year,  free  of  all  usual  tenants’  rates  and  taxes 
and  tithe  commutation,  rent  charge  (if  any),  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  probable  average  annual  cost  of  repairs,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  other  expenses  (if  any),  necessary  to  maintain  them 
in  a  state  to  command  such  rent.” 

According  to  this  definition  the  rateable  value  of  property 
should  be  based,  not  necessarily  on  the  rent  actually  paid,  which 
is  often  no  index  to  its  real  value,  but  on  the  rent  which 
might  reasonably  be  demanded  for  it  in  its  present  condition. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  it  is  plain  that  this  principle 
is  not  carried  out  over  a  large  part  of  rural  England,  and  this 
leads  to  two  evils. 

(a)  Some  Improvements  Rated,  others  not. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  assessment  is  based  upon  the  rent 
actually  paicl,  or  upon  Schedule  A  of  the  Income  Tax,  as  is  often 
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done,  no  improvements  are  rated  unless  the  rent  is  raised. 
Though  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  widespread  this 
custom  is,  we  find  in  some  Unions  that  if  the  landowner  puts  in 
expensive  repairs  or  additions,  and  charges  the  tenant  interest 
upon  these  instead  of  raising  his  rent,  the  latter  escapes  being 
rated  upon  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rent  is  raised, 
the  assessment  is  raised  also,  as  is  also  the  case  where  a  yeoman 
farmer  puts  in  his  own  improvements  in  the  shape  of  buildings, 
etc.  Thus  a  landowner  in  Somersetshire  (F.  100)  writes  as 
follows  : 

The  present  rating  system  in  this  district  is  in  proportion  to  the 
rent  of  a  farm  ;  therefore,  where  a  farm  is  rented  highly,  rates  are  high 
on  the  tenant,  and  he  is  doubly  handicapped.  The  assessment  is 
increased  when  a  landlord  makes  improvements  and  then  raises  the 
rent ;  but  if  the  tenant  pays,  say,  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  im¬ 
provement,  the  assessment  remains  the  same,  the  rent  being  still  the 
same. 

Again,  a  Leicestershire  (P.  1213)  informant  writes  : 

It  is  not  the  practice  for  assessments  to  be  in  reased  on  improve¬ 
ments,  unless  the  rent  is  first  raised  on  such  improvements,  in  which 
case  the  assessment  would  be  increased  to  the  rental  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  County  Council  Small  Holdings,  where 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  buildings  are  added  to 
the  rent,  the  small  holder  has  to  pay  higher  rates  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

(5)  The  Under-Rating  of  Large  Farms  and  the  Over-Rating 
of  the  Small  Farms  and  Small  Holdings. 

In  the  second  place,  a  great  injustice  is  done  as  between 
those  farmers  who  are  rack-rented  and  those  who  are  under¬ 
rented,  when  the  actual  rent  paid  (as  opposed  to  what  would 
be  a  reasonable  rent)  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  assessment.  In  a 
great  many  cases  the  actual  rent,  paid  is  taken  on  the  basis  of 
a  landowner’s  returns  under  Schedule  A  of  the  Income  Tax. 
As  between  two  large  farmers,  one  of  whom  is  heavily  rented 
and  the  other  lightly  rented,  the  one  who  pays  a  high  rent  is 
doubly  hit.  Not  only  has  he  the  burden  of  a  high  rent,  but  he 
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has  to  pay  high  rates  as  well — all  the  higher  because  the 
under-rented  farmer  is  also  under-rated.  Thus  a  Wiltshire 
farmer  (F.  3)  writes  : 

Usually,  rent  is  taken  as  a  basis,  but  one  landlord  exacts  an  outside 
rent,  while  another  is  lenient.  Hence  one  occupier  pays  more  in  rates, 
in  addition  to  rent,  than  his  more  fortunate  fellow. 

This  grievance  is  intensified  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  assessments  of  the  small  farmer  and  small  holder.  As 
we  showed  in  Part  II.,  Chapter  III.,  of  our  Rural  volume, 
the  rents  which  are  paid  by  small  farmers  and  small  holders  are, 
as  a  rule,  proportionately  to  the  size  of  their  holdings,  much 
higher  than  those  paid  by  large  farmers,  even  when  all  just 
allowances  for  improvements  have  been  made. 

As  between  small  and  large  farmers  in  any  given  union,  it 
makes  all  the  difference  whether  the  rateable  value  is  based 
upon  rent  or  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  farm.  We  found 
unions  where  there  were  two  or  three  large  farmers  farming 
many  thousands  of  acres  which  had  been  let  to  them  at  the 
time  of  agricultural  depression  for  fifteen  shillings  an  acre, 
while  all  the  small  farmers  and  small  holders  pay  from  thirty 
shillings  to  forty  shillings  an  acre.  As  the  rates  were  based 
upon  rents  the  large  farmers  escaped  very  lightly,  and  the 
small  farmers  were  heavily  burdened.  A  small  farmer  in 
Lincolnshire,  writing  to  us,  says  : 

I  do  not  complain  that  my  neighbour’s  farm,  which  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  my  own,  is  let  for  15s.  an  acre.  That  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  between  himself  and  his  landowner.  What  I  do  complain  of 
is  that  I  am  rated  upon  my  rent  of  30s.  an  acre,  and,  consequently, 
pay  not  only  my  own  share  in  rates,  but  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of 
my  neighbour,  who  not  only  pays  a  low  rent,  but  gets  off  his  fair  share 
of  rates. 

The  practice  of  basing  rateable  value  upon  the  actual  rent 
is  so  widespread  that  we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that 
if  it  were  based,  as  it  should  be  under  existing  law,  upon  a 
farm’s  real  value,  the  burdens  of  a  small  farmer  and  a  small 
holder  would  be  enormously  lightened,  and  thus  a  real  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  development  of  small  farms  and  small 
holdings. 
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The  following  instances  illustrate  this  grievance  : 

Yorkshire  (Y.  121)  (Tenant  Farmer). — Some  of  the  large 
holdings  on  which  the  rents  were  fixed  low  down  a  few  years  ago,  during 
seasons  of  depression,  do  not  bear  anything  like  their  fair  proportion 
of  burdens  in  comparison  to  the  small  farms  which  have  either  not  had 
their  rents  lowered  in  the  same  period  or  have  had  them  raised  since. 

Lincolnshire  (C.  29)  (Farmer). — The  assessment  of  land  in  this 
union  is  very  unfair.  A  few  years  ago  the  assessment  was  changed  ; 
formerly  the  basis  was  the  value  of  the  land,  now  the  rental  is  the 
basis  of  assessment,  and  as  you  may  imagine  this  hits  the  small  farmers 
badly  with  their  highly-rented  farms.  Previous  to  that,  everybody 
was  satisfied,  but  now  there  is  much  dissatisfaction. 

Lincolnshire  (C.  71)  (Farmer). — The  principle,  existing  at  present, 
of  rating  with  the  rent  as  a  basis  works  very  much  against  the  small 
holder,  and  very  often  penalises  him  with  the  rateable  assessment 
double  that  of  his  neighbour,  who  farms  precisely  the  same  land  in 
quality  but  in  a  greater  quantity. 

Lincolnshire  (C.  3)  (Farmer). — The  rating  system  just  initiated  will 
press  hardly  on  the  small  holder  and  the  competition  for  small  holdings 
is  very  keen,  and  the  purchase  price  is  very  high  as  compared  with 
large  farms.  Consequently,  rents  must  be  high,  and  as  rents  are  a  basis 
of  assessment  rates  press  heavily  and  are  much  complained  of. 

Somersetshire  (F.  92)  (Farmer). — The  custom  is  to  rate  according 
to  the  rental.  Land  equal  in  quality  on  large  farms  is  let  at  under  £1 
per  acre  and  on  small  ones  at  over  £2.  On  account  of  this,  the  small 
holder  and  the  occupier  of  accommodation  land  suffer. 

Nottinghamshire  (P.  1317)  (Farmer). — The  present  rating  system 
presses  hard  upon  the  small  farmer  because,  in  addition  to  paying  a 
high  rental  for  small  parcels  of  land,  he  has  to  pay  rates  proportionate 
to  his  rental.  Say  he  pays  £3  per  acre  for  his  land  and  the  rates  are 
Is.  6d.  in  the  £,  he  pays  4s.  fid.  rates  per  acre.  The  large  farmer  in  the 
same  parish  pays  £1  per  acre  rental  and  rates  Is.  fid.  per  acre. 

Yorkshire,  E.  R.  (Y.  85)  (Farmer). — On  the  present  system  the 
rating  is  on  rental,  and  I  consider  it  presses  heavily  on  the  small  holders 
who  invariably  must  give  the  highest  rents. 

Buckinghamshire  (E.  26)  (Farmer). — The  system  of  rating  land  on 
the  basis  of  the  rental  is  a  great  injustice,  whereby  the  large  farms, 
being  low  rented,  pay  in  some  cases  less  than  half  the  rates  as  other 
land  which  is  not  so  good.  This  handicaps  the  small  agriculturist  and 
gives  undue  advantage  to  the  large  farmer. 
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Buckinghamshire  (E.  78)  (Farmer). — Our  rating  system  is  based 
on  our  rent,  very  unfair,  as  when  a  man  takes  a  smaller  farm,  clear,  he  is 
rated  on  that  rent ;  the  farms  in  this  parish  belonging  to  .  .  .  are  rented 
-  about  15s.  an  aero,  hence  a  gross  assessment  at  the  same,  the  majority 
of  other  big  and  small  farms  with  rental  averaging  30s.  have  assessments 
at  30s.,  consequently  paying  double  rates  per  acre  on  land  often  not  so 
good  as  the  big  farms  belonging  to  this  landowner. 

Worcestershire  (G.  128)  (Small  Holder). — The  present  system  of 
rating  penalises  the  market  gardener.  When  a  farm  is  split  up  into 
market  gardens,  the  rent  is  raised.  The  rates,  being  based  on  the  rent, 
are  also  heavier. 

Lincolnshire  (C.  13)  (Farmer). — Our  present  system  of  rating  is 
right,  providing  the  rents  were  equitable  ;  but  in  nearly  all  cases  small 
farmers  pay  more  rent  per  acre  than  large  ones  do,  and  get  the  worst 
land,  that  means  they  pay  more  rates.  Our  system  is  based  on  the 
rental  with  20  per  cent,  off  house  and  buildings  and  10  per  cent,  off 
land  and  that  is  the  assessment  and  rateable  value. 

Sussex  and  Bedfordshire  (E.  84)  (Ex-Chairman  of  Small  Holdings 
Society). — I  believe  agricultural  development  is  seriously  hindered  by 
present  rating  system,  and  that  it  is  especially  hostile  to  the  small  holder. 
Rates  are  based  on  rental,  and  the  small  holder  almost  always  pays  a 
much  higher  rent  per  acre  than  the  larger  farmer.  He  is,  therefore,  also 

more  highly  rated.  Take  the  400  acres  of  the  -  Co-operative 

Small  Holdings  Society  of  which  I  was,  till  recently,  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittees.  Before  its  acquisition  by  the  Society,  and  while  it  was  still 
farmed  by  a  single  tenant,  the  rent  was  about  18s.  per  acre.  The 
seventy  small  men  who  now  farm  it  pay  nearly  40s.  per  acre,  and  are. 
assessed  accordingly.  In  other  words  they  have  to  pay  in  rates  about 
112  per  cent,  more  than  the'large  farmer.  No  oxtra  buildings  were 
erected. 

Worcestershire  (G.  807). — The  chief  grievance  is  rating  on  rental 
basis,  whereby  small  holdings,  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and  by 
increased  competition  command  higher  rents,  are  rated  a  great  deal 
higher  per  acre  than  farms. 

Cornwall  (F.  1368)  (Landowner  and  Farmer). — The  large  farms  are 
rented  at  a  lower  price  than  the  small  holdings,  consequently  the  small 
holdings  are  rated  at  a  much  higher  price  per  acre.  Rent  generally  the 
basis  for  rating. 

Yorkshire  (Y.  77)  (Road  Surveyor). — Note :  The  larger  holding 
has  143  acres  for  £108  14s. — pays  rates  on  £92.  The  small  holder, 
with  51  acres,  gross  rent  £92,  pays  rates  on  £78,  or  in  other  words 
he,  the  small  holder,  is  rated  at  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
per  acre  as  is  his  more  well-to-do  neighbour.  Surely  a  serious  in¬ 
justice.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  simila  ■.  The  higher  burden  of  rates 
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on  the  small  holder  is  entirely  due  to  the  higher  rent  per  acre  he  pays. 
This  is  obviously  unfair  to  him  when  he  has  to  compote  with  the  larger 
farmer  in  the  same  market. 

Worcestershire  (G/172)  (Small  holder). — A  farm,  bought  by  the 
County  Council  for  small  holdings,  when  let  as  a  farm  was  assessed 
at  30s.  per  acre,  including  the  farm  buildings.  The  smallholders  who 
are  purchasing  through  the  County  Council  are  assessed  at  from 
45s.  to  60s.  per  acre  without  the  provision  of  buildings,  the  difference 
in  assessment  being  due  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  paid  by  the 
occupiers. 

Buckinghamshire  (52). — -I  do  not  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
rating  law  is  carried  out  is  a  fair  one.  I  was  on  the  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittee  for  some  years,  and  we  always  took  the  rent  as  the  basis.  If 
land  was  let  at  a  low  rent,  it  was  rated  low  and  vice  versa ;  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  almost  entirely  oomposed  of  farmers  and  landowners. 


Section  V.— VALUATION  IN  TOWNS  AND  URBAN 
DISTRICTS. 

From  our  evidence  it  is  clear  that  there  is  more  complaint 
of  the  present  system  of  valuation  in  the  smaller  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  than  in  the  large  boroughs.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  so  much  of  favouritism  of  one  individual  against 
another  as  of  one  class  of  property  against  another.  For 
instance,  if  manufacturers  are  in  the  majority  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  we  are  told  that  they  are  apt  to  assess  factories  at 
something  below  their  real  value.  We  have  complaints,  too, 
of  tradesmen  having  to  assess  the  property  of  tradesmen. 
When  we  come  to  large  towns  with  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more,  we  find  few  complaints  under  any  of  these  heads, 
nor  is  the  reason  hard  to  find.  Personal  motives  play  a  much 
smaller  part  where  the  population  is  large.  Further,  in  large 
towns  professional  valuers  or  highly  qualified  officials  are 
usually  employed.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  county  rate 
does  away  with  one  motive  to  under-value  properties  generally. 

The  following  instances  will  illustrate  the  complaints  with 
regard  to  urban  areas  : 

- - (263)  (Population,  20,000  to  30,000).— It  is  often  found  that 

with  the  best  intentions  the  Assessors  (or  Assessment  Committee)  are 
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influenced  in  favour,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  individuals,  as  of  classes 
of  property. 

There  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  great  want  of  equality  or  proportion  in 
the  assessment  of  properties  in  the  same  locality. 

— - (221)  (Population  under  10,000). — There  is  the  danger  of  mem¬ 

bers  of  Assessment  Committees  and  Overseers  favouring  their  friends. 
Years  ago  some  rather  glaring  cases  came  under  my  notice,  but  matters 
have  improved  in  this  respect.  Our  public  men  are  watched  more 
closely  by  the  ratepayers. 

- (285)  (Population,  20,000  to  30,000). — In  my  opinion  the 

administration  of  the  law  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  local  people, 
and  in  most  cases  with  not  the  least  experience  of  the  questions  they 
have  to  decide.  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  business  premises  here 
are  favourably  placed,  owing  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  class  of  persons 
who  value  them. 

— —  (44)  (Population,  10,000  to  20,000).— The  administration 
being  in  the  hands  of  local  Overseers  and  amenable  to  local  influences 
does  not  tend  for  fairness  in  comparisons  of  assessments. 

-  (225)  (Population,  10,000  to  20,000). — My  opinion  is  the 

present  system  of  assessing  rateable  value  is  wrong  right  through,  and 
the  method  of  rating  values  by  means  of  Overseers  and  appeals  to 
Assessment  Committees  appointed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exert  bad  influences  all  through.  It  leads  to  unequal,  unjust, 
and  inconsistent,  as  well  as  fictitious  valuations,  and  complaints  are 
prevalent.  The  burden  of  injustice  is  generally  felt  by  the  poorer 
class  and  the  meek  and  law-abiding  citizens.  The  present  method  of 
rating  by  Overseers  appointed  by  Local  Authorities  from  local  sources 
tends  to  create  a  position  where  prejudice  and  undue  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  assessments.  The  overseers  are  often  biassed. 
This  might  also  apply  to  Assessment  Committees. 

Some  four  years  back  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  grossly  unequal 
rating  of  property  here,  with  the  result  that  I  made  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  rateable  values.  I  found  innumerable  cases  grossly  unfair, 
such  as  exactly  similar  properties,  existing  under  similar  conditions, 
varying  in  rateable  value  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  more. 
I  exposed  many  of  them,  and  it  resulted  in  a  great  outcry  and  demand 
for  entire  re-valuation  of  the  town.  1  urged  getting  in  an  independent 
valuer,  but  I  was  over-voted  by  vested  interests,  and  the  Overseers 
re-valued  the  town.  The  result  was  the  rateable  value  of  the  town 
went  up  by  a  few  thousand  pounds,  many  properties  being  raised  by 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  and  others  lowered.  The  net  result  was 
beneficial  to  the  town’s  interest. 

- (83)  (Population,  10,000  to  20,000).— I  certainly  do  not  think 
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tho  present  law  of  rating  equitable.  In  small  towns  such  as  this, 
where  trade  rivalry  is  keen,  the  assessment  made  by  a  rival  who  happens 
to  be  appointed  Overseer,  has  always  been  considered  vindictive. 
Again,  the  local  brewer  Is"  always  a  municipal  magnate.  If  he  himself 
is  not  appointed  he  sees  that  his  friends  are,  and  so  public  houses,  which 
should  bear  a  good  assessment,  certainly  fail  to  do  so. 

— - - (48)  (Population  under  10,000). — Tho  present  system  in  our 

Union  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  Overseers  are  appointed  from  any 
department  in  business  life  in  alphabetical  order,  and  no  test  of  their 
ability  as  valuers,  and  old  property  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  old 
basis  and  new  is  assessed  on  a  principle  that  is  unsatisfactory. 

- — -  (207)  (Population  under  10,000). — I  think  complaints  will 

always  be  justified  so  long  as  present  anomalies  exist,  but  many  of 
these  are  in  existence  because  of  inefficient  <  Iversoers  and  want  of 
knowledge  concerning  individual  cases  on  the  part  of  the  Assessment 
Committees. 

- (I71S)  (Population,  40,000  to  50,000). — As  to  administration, 

it  surprises  me  that  tho  assessment  of  property  should  lie  intrusted  to 
hoards  of  Guardians,  which  bodies,  as  a  rule,  are  distinguished  for 
the  number  of  incompetents  who  get  elected. 

- (157)  (Population  under  10,000). —  I  agree  that  property  and 

lands  should  bo  rated,  and  not  the  individual,  but  l  entirely  disagree 
with  tho  assessment  values  being  determined  and  fixed  by  Overseers, 
often  men  quite  ignorant  of  the  value  of  house  property  and  land. 

The  Assistant  Overseer  (if  a  man  of  experience  in  his  office)  may 
render  assistance  by  comparing  one  property  with  another  in  tho 
same  locality. 

It  does  not  appear  fair  for  one  tradesman  to  assess  tho  property  of 
a  competitor  in  tho  same  line  of  business. 

A  recent  case  came  to  my  knowledge  whoro  a  tradesman  was 
appointed  Overseer,  and  almost  immediately  the  assessment  of  a 
competing  tradesman’s  workshop  in  the  town  was  increased  to  nearly 
double. 

The  basis  of  the  rating  law  should  be  altered  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  person,  or  authority. 

- (310)  (Population,  80,000  to  90,000). — Then  there  is  a  wide 

diversity  in  the  basis  for  assessment  between  the  practice  of  different 
Porough  Assessment  Committees. 

Manufacturers  in  one  town  where  tho  rates  are  heavy  may  quite 
possibly  be  bettor  off  than  in  another  town  where  the  rates  may  be 
actually  lower,  but  tho  assessment  basis  not  so  easy. 

A  good  deal,  I  am  afraid,  is  loft  to  tho  discretion  of  the  Assessment 
Committees  anil  their  advisory  officers,  and  powerful  corporations  like 
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railway  companies  and  others  in  a  position  to  bargain  for  preferential 
|  treatment  undoubtedly  obtain  better  terms  than  the  ordinary  citizen 
without  “  pull.” 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  statements  we  have  received 
from  Town  Clerks  and  Clerks  to  Urban  District  Councils  : 

- (Population,  30,000  to  40,000)  (Clerk  to  the  U.D.C.).-  i'ho 

existing  system  of  assessment  seems  out  of  date.  The  present  valuation 
authorities  are  Boards  of  Guardians  acting  through  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittees.  Guardians  have,  of  course,  only  to  deal  with  expenditure  for 
Poor  Law  purposes,  but  their  valuations  are  (  lie  basis  not  only  of  Poor 
Rate  but  of  General  District  Rate,  and  rates  made  for  county  and 
education  purposes,  etc.  There  are  several  unions  in  the  same  county, 
and  it  may  happen  that  in  one  union  proporty  may  bo  assessed  as  low 
as  possible  and  in  another  union  as  high  as  possible,  thereby  rendering 
the  contributions  to  the  County  Rato  as  between  difforont  parts  of  tho 
county  out  of  proportion.  The  Assessment  Authority  should  bo  more 
representative  of  the  area  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  rates  are  made. 

— —  (Population,  20,000  to  30,000)  (Town  ( llerk).— The  assessments 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  the  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  The  class  of  people  elected  to  this  body  arc  not  those  who 
ought  really  to  have  tho  assessments  to  deal  with.  The  basis  of  assess¬ 
ment  requires  revision.  The  present  system  dates  from  a  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  and  in  many  cases  works  very  hardly  upon  the  people 
assessed. 

- — — —  (Population  under  10,000)  (Town  Clerk). — There  aro  cer¬ 
tainly  defects  in  the  machinery  for  assessing  property.  Very  often  tho 
assessment  is  left  to  tho  local  knowledge  of  Assistant  Overseers,  who 
may  have  a  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  tho  lotting  value  of  property  ; 
and  defects  in  the  method  of  assessment  are  particularly  noticeable  with 
regard  to  these  properties  which  aro  built  by  an  owner  for  his  own 
occupation,  and  have  never  been  lot. 

Tho  water  undertaking  of  the  Corporation  hero  has  in  my  opinion 
suffered  sometimes  in  this  respect.  It  supplies  water  outside  fho 
borough,  and  wo  have  had  occasion  to  call  tho  attention  of  tho  Rating 
Authorities  outside  the  borough  to  the  low  rateable  value  placed  upon 
houses  which  we  aro  bound  by  statute  to  supply  with  water. 

-  (Population,  10,000  to  20,000)  (Clerk  to  tho  U.D.C.).— The 

law  and  practice  of  assessment  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  There 
are  districts  highly  assessed  with  low  rates  and  districts  with  low 
assessments  and  high  rates.  The  comparison,  therefore,  of  tho  rates 
of  such  districts  is  not  equal. 

- (Population,  40,000  to  50,000)  (Clerk  to  the  U.D.C.).— Tho 

Overseers  appointed  by  tho  District  Council  should  have  sole  charge 
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of  assessments,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Assess¬ 
ment  Committee  is  mainly  composed  of  representatives  from  rural 
districts,  with  the  result  that  assessments  recommended  by  local 
Overseers  are  not  always  v followed  and  friction  and  difficulties  arise. 

-  (Population  over  100,000)  (Town  Clerk).- — The  Assessment 

Committee  should  not  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  men  personally 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  property  for  the  town  they  represent, 
neither  should  it  be  constituted  entirely  of  local  men.  Outside  expert 
advice  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  in  making  the  Committee 
an  absolutely  impartial  tribunal. 

Section  VI.— VALUATION  IN  AREAS  PARTLY  URBAN 
AND  PARTLY  RURAL. 

Criticisms  against  the  Assessment  Committees  are  especially 
severe  in  districts  which  are  partly  rural  and  partly  urban. 
We  are  told  that,  where  the  rural  members  are  in  a  majority, 
town  property  is  over-valued,  and  vice  versa,  where  the  town 
members  are  in  a  majority,  rural  property  is  over-valued. 
Here,  again,  this  may  be  partly  due  to  deliberate  intention 
on  the  part  of  Assessment  Committees,  but  it  is  certaiidy  in 
part  due  to  the  present  haphazard  formation  of  rating  areas. 
The  inclusion  of  such  distinct  forms  of  property  as  farms  and 
factories  in  one  common  rating  area  offers  endless  opportunities 
of  collision  and  friction  where  the  valuation  is  carried  out 
by  local  people.  The  town  population  complains  with  some 
justice  that  men  with  a  narrow  outlook  are  called  upon  to 
assess  valuable  properties,  while  in  other  cases  factories, 
and  railways  which  have  a  line  in  a  district  largely  rural, 
complain  that  the  farmers  attempt  to  put  the  whole  of  the 
rates  upon  these  particular  properties.  It  may  be  difficult 
entirely  to  recast  the  rating  areas  of  the  country,  but  it  seems 
clear  from  the  evidence  before  us  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  taking  the  system  of  valuation  outside  the  play  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  of  town  and  country.  The  following  instances 
serve  to  illustrate  this  grievance  : 

Yorkshire,  (Y.  116)  (Tenant  Farmer). — I  am  Overseer  for 
the  parish  and  have  often  to  go  before  the  Assessment  Committee  with 
new  assessments  and  such  like,  the  only  thing  that  I  have  to  complain 
of  is  the  gentlemen  on  that  Committee.  They  are  made  up  of  retired 
business  men  of  all  classes,  shop-keepers,  pawnbrokers,  wrho  know 
nothing  about  agriculture,  yet  they  are  there  to  assess  our  farms, 
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houses  and  buildings,  and  anything  that  comes.  What  we  want  is 
men  of  our  own  class,  chosen  by  ourselves,  to  settle  all  our  business, 
and  not  be  governed  by  a  lot  of  townsmen.  I  wonder  what  our  town 
friends  would  say  if  we  farmers  had  to  interfere  with  their  business. 

Lancashire  (102). — As  to  administration,  I  do  not  find  much  difficulty 
save  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Assessment  Committee  drawn  from 
Boards  of  Guardians,  mainly  men  from  villages  with  narrow  outlook,  are 
not  the  persons  who  should  form  the  majority  of  a  jury  to  assess  valuable 
premises  in  a  County  Borough  which  happens  to  be  in  their  union. 

Lincolnshire  (19). — Assessment. — The  Board  of  Guardians  appoint 
the  Assessment  Committee  and  this  Committee  consists  of  a  majority 
of  rural  members — mostly  farmers — and  a  small  minority  of  urban 
members.  This  Committee  protects  the  interests  of  the  rural  district 
to  the  detriment  of  the  urban. 

Herefordshire  (143). — (Auctioneer  and  Valuer). — The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  is  wrong,  as  the  Assessment  Committee  are  almost 
without  exception  farmers  who  are  selected  from  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  they  are  elected  by  themselves.  Their  system  is  to  keep 
up  the  figures  of  assessment  as  high  as  possible  in  the  urban  districts, 
this  of  course  allowing  the  lands  in  the  rural  area  a  lower  assessment. 

Yorkshire  (301). — This  Union  has  a  large  majority  of  rural  over 
urban  members.  These  elect  on  the  Assessment  Committee  rurals  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one  urban.  The  rural  guardians  are 
principally  tenant  farmers  with  no  security  of  tenure.  The  rural 
Overseers  are  smaller  farmers,  or  villagers,  with  less  security  of 
tenure.  It  is  contended  that  this  dominant  majority  of  the  land 
interests  leads  to  such  a  condition  that  the  landlords  practically  rate 
themselves.  Various  representations  have  been  made  by  the  borough 
for  fairer  treatment,  but  the  only  cure  appears  to  be  the  abolition  of 
the  whole  system. 

Staffordshire  (159). — The  election  of  the  Assessment  Committee 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement. 
Generally  speaking,  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  representatives  of 
the  rural  district,  and  are  able  to  control  the  Committee.  Complaints 
are  received  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  far  more  consideration 
is  paid  to  the  landowner  and  agriculturist  than  to  the  urban  property- 
owner  and  tradesman. 

Devonshire  (214). — The  Assessment  Committee  formed  from  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  composed  mainly  of  agriculturists,  are  not 
the  best  people  to  deal  with  urban  assessments. 

Somersetshire  (271a). — The  law  as  it  stands  confers  on  Boards  of 
Guardians  the  power  to  assess,  and  the  various  parishes  appoint  Over¬ 
seers,  and  upon  the  latter  devolves  the  duty  of  assessing  all  the  property 
in  the  various  parishes.  Experience  proves  that  social  influences  are 
too  strong  for  the  work  to  be  done  equitably. 

2  T 
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Section  VII.— VALUATION  IN  LONDON. 

Although  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  removed 
many  anomalies  which  still  subsist  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  present  system  is  far  from  satisfactory,  even  in 
London.  Conferences  between  the  assessment  authorities 
have  done  much  to  secure  uniformity,  but  there  is  still  a 
considerable  diversity  of  practice  between  the  different 
Assessment  Committees.  The  London  County  Council  has  no 
power  to  make  an  independent  valuation  for  the  purposes  of 
County  Rate,  nor  has  it  even  a  statutory  right  to  be  represented 
on  the  Assessment  Committees.  The  statutory  scale  of 
deductions  for  repairs  has  been  applied  somewhat  rigidly ; 
the  maximum  deduction  for  each  class  of  property  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  deduction,  and  has  been  applied 
to  all  properties  without  reference  to  their  individual  needs  and 
conditions.  The  necessity  (imposed  by  statute)  of  making  the 
quinquennial  valuation  of  all  properties  in  one  and  the  same 
year,  instead  of  carrying  it  out  gradually  district  by  district, 
has  given  rise  to  unnecessary  labour  and  expense. 

These  and  other  grievances  were  so  amply  illustrated  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  quote  further  evidence  here. 

Section  VIII.— FURTHER  ANOMALIES  UNDER  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

As  we  have  shewn  under  the  previous  heading,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  is  due  to  the  present 
composition  of  the  Assessment  Committees,  and  to  the 
under-valuation  of  one  parish  as  against  another  in 
the  attempt  to  lessen  the  contribution  payable  to  the 
County  Rate.  But  much  of  it  is  due  also  to  the  absence  of 
any  definite  legal  instructions  with  regard  either  to  periods  of 
re-valuation  or  scales  of  deduction,  and  of  any  controlling 
authority  to  co-ordinate  the  different  areas.  As  we  have 
shewn  in  the  historical  introduction,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  during  the  last  half-century  or  more  to  deal  with 
this  problem  by  legislation,  but  without  any  success  except 
in  so  far  as  London  is  concerned. 
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(a) — Periods  of  Re-Valuation. 

With  reference  to  this,  the  Royal  Commission  wrote  as 
follows*  (Sec.  Ill)  : 

Outside  the  Metropolis  there  is  no  necessary  time  at  which  a  Valua¬ 
tion  List  is  to  be  made,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  same  list  to  be  in 
operation  for  a  very  long  period. 

Mr.  Rotton,  Q.C.,  the  then  legal  adviser  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  referred  to  this  subject  before  the  Royal 
Commission  (Sec.  46)  : 

There  is  no  necessary  time  in  which  a  Valuation  List  is  to  be  made  ; 
immediately  after  the  Union  Assessment  Committee  Act,  1862,  a 
Valuation  List  had  to  be  prepared,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
that  Valuation  List,  with  variations  which  the  altered  circumstances 
have  required,  going  on  until  the  present  time. 

In  London  there  is  a  compulsory  valuation  every  five  years, 
but  outside  London  the  law  still  remains  unaltered. 

We  made  enquiries  of  the  clerks  of  various  Assessment 
Committees  as  to  when  the  last  general  re- valuation  was  made 
in  their  respective  unions.  In  some  cases  a  re-valuation  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  while  in  others  there  has 
not  been  one  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

(. b ) — Deductions  for  Repairs. 

With  reference  to  this  the  Royal  Commission  wrote  as  follows : 

There  is  no  uniform  system  of,  or  scale  for,  making  deductions  for 
arriving  at  the  rateable  values  of  various  classes  of  properties,  the 
amounts  allowed  frequently  varying  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  Appendix  B  of  the  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation  tables  were  given  from  various  Assessment 
Committees,  showing  the  deductions  from  the  gross  estimated 
rental  for  repairs,  insurance  and  other  expenses,  to  arrive  at 
the  rateable  value  of  various  classes  of  hereditaments  allowed 
by  the  Union  Assessment  Committees  in  England  and  Wales, 
These  tables  showed  that  in  different  unions  the  deductions 
on  similar  classes  of  property  vary  from  15  per  cent,  to  33 
per  cent.  Our  own  evidence,  as  given  in  the  following  tables, 
on  pp.  660-663,  shows  that  though  some  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  yet  the  scale  of  deductions  still 
reveals  an  extraordinary  variety  in  the  different  rating  areas. 

*  First  Report  on  Valuation.  C.  9141.  1901. 
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(c)  Compounding. 

Under  the  present  law,  rates  may  be  payable  by  owners 
instead  of  occupiers  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  The 
following  table  shows  the  latitude  allowed  (apart  from  local 
Statutes) : 


Whether  rates 

Commission 

Nature  of 

How  owner 

payable  if 

allowed 

hereditament. 

becomes  liable. 

hereditament 

to 

, 

unoccupied. 

owner. 

Poor  Rates  and  Borough  Rates. 


1.  “  Tenement  house,”  i.e., 
house  entirely  let  oft 
in  tenements  not  struc¬ 
turally  separate,  by  a 
non-resident  owner. 

Compulsorily  in  every 
case,  by  Sec.  7  of 
the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act, 
1867. 

Payable  on 

whole  house 
if  any  part  is 
occupied. 

Nil. 

2.  Hereditaments  with  rate¬ 
able  value  not  exceed¬ 
ing  : 

£20  in  London. 

£13  in  Liverpool. 

£10  in  Manchester  or 
Birmingham. 

£8  elsewhere. 

By  agreement  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  not  less  than 
one  year,  between 
owner  and  rating 
authority,  see  Sec. 

3  of  the  Poor  Rates 
etc.  Act,  1869. 

Yes. 

Not  exceeding 
25  per  cent. 

3.  Same  as  2,  but  applying 
only  to  dwelling-houses. 

Compulsorily  by  order 
of  rating  authority. 
See  Sec.  4  of  the 
same  Act. 

No. 

15  per  cent. 

4.  Empty  property,  same  as 
2,  but  applying  only  to 
dwelling-houses. 

On  notice  by  owner 
and  undertaking  for 
not  less  than  one 
year  to  cover  all 
houses  owned  by 
him  to  which  an 
order  under  3  ap¬ 
plies.  Sec.  4  (2)  of 
the  same  Act. 

Yes. 

Not  exceeding 
15  per  cent, 
in  addition  '•  > 
the  15  per 
cent,  allowed 
under  3. 

General  Dis 

5.  (a)  Under  £10  rateable 

value  ;  or 

(ft)  Let  to  weekly  or 
monthly  tenants ;  or 

(c)  Let  in  separate 
apartments  ;  or 

(d)  At  rents  payable  or 
collected  at  any  shorter 
period  than  quarterly. 

triot  Rate  in  Urban 

At  the  option  of  the 
local  authority. 
Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  Sec.  211, 

Sub-sec.  1  (a). 

Districts  Only. 

No. 

Assessment  to 
be  not  more 
than  four- 

fifths  or  less 
than  two- 

thirds  of  net 
annual  value. 

6.  Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Yes. 

Half  assess¬ 
ment. 
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Paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and  4  apply  to  Poor  Rates  and 
Borough  Rates,  paragraphs  5  and  6  to  General  District  Rate 
in  urban  districts  ;  there  is  no  corresponding  provision  with 
regard  to  the  latter  in  rural  districts. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  urban  authorities  enter 
into  voluntary  agreements  (of  doubtful  legality)  by  which 
the  owners  pay  in  full  the  poor  rate  on  hereditaments  not 
included  in  the  above  table,  in  consideration  of  concessions 
on  the  general  district  rate.  There  are,  also,  of  course, 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  owner  agrees  with  the  occupier 
to  pay  the  rates,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  liability  of  the 
latter  to  the  authority. 

Four  results  of  this  state  of  the  law  are  revealed  by  our 
enquiry  : 

(1)  The  practice  of  different  authorities  varies  to  an 
astonishing  degree. 

(2)  The  rigid  limits  of  rateable  value  produce  excessive 
variations  between  the  charges  upon  properties  immed¬ 
iately  above  and  just  below  the  line,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  erecting  new  houses  to  keep  down 
the  value  to  just  below  the  compounding  limit. 

(3)  The  power  of  owners  to  terminate  agreements  at 
short  notice,  where  the  proportion  of  unoccupied  houses 
increases  so  as  to  make  the  bargain  unprofitable  to  them 
renders  the  arrangement  a  one-sided  one. 

(4)  The  provision  by  which  the  owner  of  a  tenement 
house  pays  no  rates  while  it  is  empty,  and  full  rates  as 
soon  as  one  tenement  is  occupied,  leads  to  overcrowding 
of  some  houses,  while  others  under  the  same  owner  may 
be  standing  empty. 

We  have  found  a  great  variety  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  system  and  exigencies  of  space  prevent  us  discussing  it 
at  length.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  from  many  quarters 
that  compounding  should  be  abolished  altogether,  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  so  drastic  a  step  should  be  taken  without 
further  consideration  and  enquiry.  We  therefore  offer  only 
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the  following  tentative  suggestions  on  the  assumption  that 
the  system  will  be  retained  in  some  form : 

(If  Simple  compounding  (i.e.,  the  collection  of  rates 
from  the  owner  with  an  allowance  to  cover  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion)  should  be  applied  to  all  premises  coming  within 
the  statutory  definition  and  not  at  the  option  of  either 
the  authority  or  the  owner. 

(2)  The  arrangement  whereby  an  owner,  in  return  for 
a  fixed  allowance,  becomes  liable  for  rates  on  property, 
whether  occupied  or  not,  should  be  abolished  and  made 
illegal.  The  owner  should  be  entitled  to  exemption 
in  respect  of  the  property  actually  empty  upon  making 
a  duly  certified  claim  to  the  rating  authority.  In  order 
that  the  claim  might  be  checked  by  the  authority 
notice  should  be  given  immediately  the  property  became 
empty  and  when  it  was  again  occupied. 

(3)  There  should  be  either  a  sliding  scale  of  allowance 
according  to  the  value  of  the  property,  or  preferably  the 
application  of  compounding  should  depend  not  upon  the 
value  of  the  property,  but  upon  the  term  for  which  it  is 
normally  let. 

(4)  The  allowance  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
saving  to  the  local  authority  in  the  cost  of  collection 
and  the  risk  to  the  owner  in  respect  of  bad  debts.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  allow  local  authorities  a  discretion 
within  certain  limits  as  to  the  amount  of  commission 
to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  neigh¬ 
bourhoods. 

(5)  Parts  of  houses  separately  occupied  should  be 
separately  rated,  whether  the  owner  is  resident  or  not, 
so  that  the  occupation  of  one  part  would  not  involve 
the  rating  of  the  whole. 

(d)  Multiplicity  of  Authorities. 

As  we  have  seen,  quite  ap§,rt  from  any  bias  or  lack  of 
experience  ou  the  part  of  the  Union  Assessment  Committees, 
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the  mere  multiplicity  of  authorities  leads  to  confusion  ,  and 
we  have  received  many  complaints  under  this  head.  I  he 
following  instances  illustrate  this  : 

Lancashire  (Clerk  to  an  U.  D.  C.). — The  great  disadvantage  in 
the  present  law  and  practice  of  assessment  is  the  want  of  uniformity. 
Most  Assessment  Authorities  have  a  different  basis  of  assessment  and 
there  should  be  some  uniform  basis. 

Durham  (A  Town  Clerk).— The  disadvantages  in  the  present  law  and 
practice  of  assessment  would  appear  to  be  that  there  is  one  basis  for 
the  assessment  of  the  County  and  another  for  the  Borough— the  County 
Assessment  for  the  Borough  in  this  district  being  much  higher  than 
the  Borough  Assessment. 

Lancashire  (Town  Clerk). — The  present  system  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  unsatisfactory.  What  is  required  is  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  by  a  consolidating  Act,  and  amendment  of  procedure, 
establishing  a  single  rate  for  all  local  purposes,  based  on  a  uniform 
assessment  by  Government  Assessors. 

Kent  (Town  Clerk). — My  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
system  of  assessment  is  a  muddle — this  City  is  in  two  Unions,  in  each 
of  which  the  form  of  assessment  is  different.  There  are,  moreover, 
six  parishes,  three  of  them  having  local  Acts  as  to  rating,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  Assistant  Overseers  and  Collectors  in  each  Parish.  My 
Corporation  are  thinking  of  promoting  an  Act  for  the  unification  of 
Parishes  and  making  the  Corporation  the  Rating  Authority  for  all 
purposes. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  rates,  great  con¬ 
fusion  arises  from  the  number  of  authorities,  except  in  those 
towns  where  under  private  Acts  all  rates  are  collected  upon  one 
demand  note.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  hear  as  follows : 

Surrey  (Town  Clerk). — There  is  a  groat  waste  of  time  and  labour 
involved  in  having,  as  we  have  in  this  Borough,  General  District  Rates 
made  by  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  with  a  separate  set  of  books 
and  a  separate  collection,  and  also  having  another  set  of  books  for  the 
Poor  Rate  and  another  Collector.  The  Borough  Rate  is  of  course 
levied  by  the  Town  Council  by  a  call  upon  the  Overseers  who  collect 
the  Poor  Rate. 

Gloucestershire. — The  rating  should  be  by  combined  bodies  and 
rates  collected  through  one  office.  The  present  method  as  in  this 
Urban  District  of  having  a  collector  and  office  for  Urban,  and  another 
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collector  and  office  for  Poor  Rates  is  cumbersome  and  costly.  Seeing 
rates  are  mounting  so  seriously,  an  earnest  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  simplify  and  condense  administration  to  reduce  cost. 

One  collector  could  here  do  all  the  work  for  two-thirds  of  present 
cost,  and  would  earn  a  good  living. 

Lancashire  (114). — There  are  too  many  assessing  bodies.  .  .  .There 
is  no  fixed  principle  on  which  the  value  of  rated  property  is  based. 

There  ought  to  be  equality  in  the  bases  of  assessments  so  that  the 
rates  in  one  town  shall  be  comparable  with  the  rates  in  every  other. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  on  March  18th,  1908,  recommended  that  “  the 
valuation  authorities  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Councils  of 
Local  Government  areas — including  administrative  counties, 
and  county  and  non-county  boroughs — and  not  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Poor  Law  areas.” 

( e )  The  Appellate  Authorities. 

Complaints  against  the  present  provision  for  appeal  are 
frequent.  The  most  important  of  them  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Quarter  Sessions  are,  by  their  constitution,  unsuited 
to  deal  with  the  complicated  and  often  highly  technical 
questions  of  valuation  which  arise  in  rating  cases.  The 
Court  consists  either,  in  Quarter  Sessions  boroughs,  of  a 
Recorder,  or,  in  the  county,  of  the.  lav  justices.  A  Recorder, 
however  skilful  a  lawyer  he  may  be,  often  has  little  or  no 
local  knowledge  or  practical  experience  of  valuation.  The 
Justices  are  likely  to  have  more  local  knowledge,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  learned  in  the  law  or  experts  on  the  subject 
of  valuation. 

(2)  The  practice  of  the  Justices  varies  from  oounty  to 
county,  and  there  is  no  means  of  unifying  it.  True,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  points  of  law,  but  the 
Superior  Court  is  scrupulously  careful  not  to  interfere  with 
the  findings  of  Sessions  on  questions  of  fact.  Many  of  the 
most  complicated  and  most  difficult  problems  that  arise  in 
valuing  properties  for  rating  purposes  fall  within  the  definition 
of  a  question  of  fact.  Quarter  Sessions  solve  these  problems 
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in  different  ways  in  different  places,  and  there  is  no  superior 
or  controlling  authority  to  decide  between  the  different 
i  solutions. 

This  anomaly  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  appeals 
against  the  county  basis  (and  in  boroughs  which  have  their 
own  Quarter  Sessions  against  the  borough  rate) ;  Quarter 
Sessions  have  a  wider  jurisdiction  than  the  Union  Assessment 
Committee,  so  that  they  can  to  some  extent  unify  practice 
as  between  one  Union  and  another  within  the  same  county, 
but  the  jurisdiction  of  a  County  Rate  Basis  Committee  is  in 
general  as  wide  as  that  of  Quarter  Sessions,  so  that  the  appellate 
authority  cannot,  as  far  as  the  county  rate  is  concerned,  exer¬ 
cise  any  unifying  influence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  an  appellate  authority  to  enforce  uniformity  in 
the  practice  of  the  inferior  authorities.  This  cannot  be  done 
if  the  appeal  is,  as  at  present,  from  one  county  authority  to 
!  another  county  authority. 

(3)  Appeals  to  the  King’s  Bench  always  involve  very  heavy 
costs  and  often  considerable  delay.  Thus,  even  when  appeals 
might  be  effective  in  securing  more  uniform  or  more  accurate 
assessments,  the  persons  aggrieved  by  the  present  system 
are  deterred  from  making  use  of  them. 


Section  IX.— CONCLUSIONS. 

(a)  Valuation  Authorities. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  very 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  valuation  authori¬ 
ties.  Dealing  first  with  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  rural  or 
semi-rural  areas,  the  evidence  before  us  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  method  of  valuation  through  overseers  of  parishes 
and  union  assessment  committees  leads  in  not  a  few  cases  to 
grave  abuses.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  have  received 
a  demand  for  some  more  independent  valuation  authority  than 
the  existing  one,  so  that  local  influences  and  local  prejudices 
shall  count  for  less.  The  method  arose  when  the  amount 
at  issue  was  comoaratively  small,  and  when  the  science  of 
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valuation  and  the  professional  valuer  were  practically  un¬ 
known.  Further,  even  in  cases  where  the  local  valuation  is 
conducted  with  absolute  impartiality,  the  multiplicity  of 
authorities  leads  to  confusion.  As  the  Royal  Commission 
states*  (Sec.  1 13) : 

Where  separate  valuations  are  made  by  different  Authorities  in  the 
same  area,  if  the  valuations,  are  identical,  trouble  and  expense  are 
incurred  to  no  purpose.  If  the  valuations  are  not  identical,  obviously 
there  must  be  some  want  of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  charge  among 
the  ratepayers. 

In  the  case  of  boroughs  and  large  towns,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  charges  of  bias  are  much  less  frequent,  but  even  here 
we  have  been  informed  by  officials  with  wide  experience 
that  the  method  of  valuation  by  parishes  does  open  the  way 
to  local  influence,  and  cases  of  undue  pressure  are  not  un¬ 
known.  Further,  the  overlapping  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
with  Boroughs  leads  to  much  confusion.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  suggested  (p.  40)  that  there  should  be  one  valuation 
Authority  in  each  county,  and  the  valuation  list  of  that 
authority  should  be  the  basis  of  all  rates  and  taxes  levied  upon 
the  composite  basis ;  and  they  made  the  same  provision  with 
regard  to  county  boroughs  (with  the  exception  of  Lancashire, 
where  they  suggested  the  Geographical  County  as  the  suitable 
rateable  area).  Further,  they  suggested  that  the  County  Valua¬ 
tion  Authority  should  be  composed  of  members  appointed  by 
the  County  Council,  and  the  County  Borough  Valuation 
Authority  by  members  appointed  by  the  County  Borough. 
With  this  suggestion  we  find  ourselves  in  general  agreement, 
but  we  further  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  create 
separate  valuation  authorities  for  at  least  the  larger  non-county 
boroughs. |  Such  a  substitution  of  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils  for  the  Poor  Law  Authority  follow's  closely  the 
tendency  of  all  legislation  since  the  time  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1901  in  strengthening  the  power  of  these 

*  First  Report  on  Valuation,  C.  9141.  1901. 

t  In  this  case  the  County  Councils  f  n<l  the  Valuation  Authority  should 
have  power,  as  was  suggested  in  the  1911  report,  to  divide  the  area  within 
their  jurisdiction  into  eonvoident  districts  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
valuation.  These  districts  might  or  might  not  coincide  with  Union  Areas, 
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Local  Authorities  as  against  other  bodies,  and  the  relative 
decrease  of  the  amount  raised  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  as 
against  the  amount  raised  for  other  purposes  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  change. 

But  even  if  these  reforms  were  carried  out,  the  possibility 
of  undue  pressure  might  still  exist,  and  though  we  are  unable  to 
concur  with  the  suggestion  that  valuation  should  be  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  we  feel  that 
it  would  greatly  strengthen  the  new  Valuation  Authorities 
if  a  closer  connection  were  established  between  them  and  the 
Central  Authority.  The  Royal  Commission  suggested  (p.  41) 
that  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  should 
have  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Valuation  Authority, 
and  also  have  the  same  right  as  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  in 
London  has  of  appealing  against  the  valuations. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission,  under  the  Finance 
(1909-10)  Act,  1910,  a  Government  Valuation  Office  has  been 
set  up  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  advisable  that  the  District  Valuer  for  each  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  districts  should  have  the  right  of  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  Valuation  Authority  in  his  own  area,  and  also  of  appeal- 
ing  against  the  valuation.  Such  a  combination  of  the  Central 
Valuation  Department  with  Local  Valuation  Authorities  would 
ensure  the  local  knowledge  that  so  many  of  our  informants 
desire,  while  the  presence  of  a  Government  official  would 
probably  serve  as  a  check  against  local  partialities.  As  one 
of  our  informants  (an  Overseer  in  Norfolk)  writes  : 

I  am  dead  against  increasing  officials,  but  I  see  no  other  remedy  than 
appointing  an  Assessor  who  is  independent  of  all  local  influence,  and 
I  should  think  that  the  valuation  that  is  now  being  made  under  the 
Finance  Act,  1910,  might  be  utilised  in  this  direction. 

Further,  the  collaboration  of  the  Central  Valuation  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  Local  Valuation  Authorities  would  be  of  great 
help  in  securing  uniformity  both  in  the  methods  and  the 
principles  of  valuation,  and  in  the  scale  of  deductions  for 
arriving  at  the  rateable  value  of  various  classes  of  properties. 
We  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal 
Commission  (p.  41)  that,  in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate 
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information,  legislation  should  provide  for  compulsory  return, 
from  owners  and  occupiers,  of  rent  paid  and  other  particulars. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  view  of  the  information 
as  to  property  values,  etc.,  which  is  at  his  disposal,  and  much 
of  which  is  not  available  to  the  overseers,  the  duty  of  drawing 
up  the  valuation  lists  should  be  transferred  to  the  District 
Valuer ;  the  lists  so  drawn  up  would,  of  course,  be  submitted 
to  the  County  Valuation  Authority  for  amendment  and 
approval.  This  suggestion,  in  our  opinion,  deserves  favourable 
consideration.  In  the  event  of  its  adoption,  the  Overseers 
would,  of  course,  retain  the  functions  which  they  now  perform 
in  connection  with  the  collection  of  rates,  clerical  work,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  revaluation,  we  agree  with  the. 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  every  property 
should  be  valued  once  during  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years, 
but  we  think  that,  the  objections  to  a  general  re- valuation  every 
five  years  are  strong.  The  ideal  system  would  seem  to  be  an 
annual  re-valuation,  following  the  precedent  set  in  Scotland. 

(b)  Railways  and  other  Special  Properties. 

In  the  case  of  such  special  properties  as  railways,  canals, 
mines,  tramways,  docks,  telephones,  gas,  water  and  electric 
light  works,  we  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal 
Commission  in  their  Final  Report  in  1901,  where  they  recom¬ 
mend  that  an  independent  Assessor  should  be  appointed  bv 
the  Government,  who  should  value  all  such  properties. 

( c )  Appeals. 

With  regard  to  appeals,  the  Royal  Commission  suggested 
that  appeals  from  the  lists  as  finally  approved  by  the  Valuation 
Authority  should  be  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Special  Sessions  should  be  abolished.  While  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  latter  half  of  this  recommendation,  we  believe 
that  the  new  Judicial  Land  Commissioners,  with  the  wide 
knowledge  of  valuation  which  they  would  soon  acquire,  would 
be  the  right  authority  to  whom  all  appeals  should  go.  They 
would  probably  act  through  District  Commissioners  sitting  in 
places  where  it  was  convenient  for  witnesses  to  attend. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Section  I.— CONCLUSIONS. 

(a)  The  Basis  of  Assessment. 

(J)  Owing  to  the  inclusion  of  the  value  of  buildings  and  other 
improvements  in  the  basis  of  assessment,  the  present  rating  sys¬ 
tem  hampers  industry  in  general  and  agriculture  in  particular. 

(2)  In  towns  the  discouragement  of  improvements  is  felt 
most  by  small  tradesmen  and  others  who  work  on  a  small  margin 
of  profit.  In  rural  areas  the  value  of  buildings  is  greater,  in 
in  proportion  to  the  total  value  of  the  holding,  on  small  farms 
than  on  large  ones  :  hence  the  small  farmer  suffers  most. 

(3)  Both  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas  the  rating  of  buildings  is 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  providing  good  working-class  houses 
at  reasonable  rents. 

(4)  In  and  around  towns  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land 
of  considerable  value  for  building  purposes  which  is  either 
vacant  or  used  as  accommodation  or  agricultural  land.  Such 
land,  if  vacant  pays  no  rates  at  all,  and  if  used  for  accommo¬ 
dation  or  agricultural  purposes  is  rated  only  upon  its  value 
for  such  purposes, — a  sum  far  below  its  full  market  value  as 
building  land.  This  is  objectionable  for  two  reasons  : 

(a)  The  value  of  the  land  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
and  is  continually  being  enhanced  by  the  industry  of  the 
community  and  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities.  It 
therefore  seems  unfair  that  the  owner  should  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  local  expenditure  (as  do  those  who  are  interested 
in  fully-developed  property)  in  proportion  to  the  full 
market  value  of  their  property. 
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(b)  In  many  cases  where  a  town  is  rapidly  expanding, 
land,  which  would  be  built  upon  if  offered  at  a  reasonable 
price,  is  kept  outhif  the  market,  either  because  the  owners 
take  a  more  sanguine  view  of  its  probable  increase  in 
value  than  the  market  does,  or  because  they  prefer  to 
keep  it  in  its  present  condition  for  personal  or  sentimental 
reasons.  The  present  rating  system  encourages  this 
proceeding. 

(5)  Similar  considerations  apply  to  land  which  is  covered 
with  antiquated  or  unsuitable  buildings. 

(6)  In  agricultural  districts  the  rating  system  offers  a 
premium  on  bad  farming,  and  on  the  use  of  land  for  sport 
or  for  the  preservation  of  game.  Land  which  is  badly  farmed 
or  used  for  sport  is  rated  on  its  rental  value  in  its  present 
condition.  It  thus  gets  off  lightly  as  compared  with  land 
which  is  properly  cultivated. 

(7)  Under  the  present  law  rates  act  as  a  special  tax  on 
small  holdings  :  partly  because  the  rent  of  land  is  often 
higher  when  it  is  split  up  into  small  holdings  than  when  it 
is  let  for  large  farms,  partly  because  buildings  are  a  propor¬ 
tionately  larger  item  in  the  value  of  the  small  holdings  than 
in  that  of  a  large  farm. 

(8)  While  it  is  desirable  to  re-adjust  the  burden  of  rates 
as  between  agricultural  land  which  is  well  cultivated  and 
agricultural  land  which  is  badly  cultivated,  and  between 
large  farms  and  small  holdings,  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase 
the  total  burden  on  agricultural  land  as  a  whole. 

(9)  Part  of  the  burden  of  rates  at  present  falls  upon  owners. 
In  the  case  of  compounded  property  and  where  the  owner 
occupies  his  own  land  this  burden  is  direct  and  visible.  Where 
the  land  is  occupied  by  someone  other  than  the  owner,  the 
burden  takes  the  indirect  form  of  a  reduction  in  the  rent 
received  by  the  owner.  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
it  is  desirable  that  the  owner’s  burden  should  be  made  direct 
and  visible  in  all  cases. 

(10)  The  total  or  partial  exemption  of  buildings  and  other 
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improvements  from  rates  would  stimulate  the  development 
of  industry  and  agriculture,  and  encourage  the  provision  of 
working-class  houses. 

(11)  The  imposition  of  a  rate  upon  the  site  value  of  all 
land  (that  is  the  full  market  value  of  the  bare  land  clear  of  all 
improvements)  would  tend  to  bring  land  into  the  market,  and 

{  afford  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  an  inducement  to  put  it 
to  its  most  productive  use.  To  be  effective  in  this  respect 
the  site  value  rate  shoidd  be  imposed  upon  owners. 

(12)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  value  of  improvements 
should  be  excluded  altogether  from  assessment,  and  that  the 

ji  whole  of  local  revenue  at  present  chargeable  upon  the  rates 
|:  should  be  raised  by  a  rate  upon  site  values.  The  evidence 
shows  that  so  great  and  sudden  a  change  would  cause  a 
large  transfer  of  burdens  as  between  individual  ratepayers 
and  a  great  disturbance  of  property  values.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  contracts  have  been  entered  upon,  and  purchases 
made  on  the  expectation  that  no  such  drastic  alteration  would 
occur  in  the  immediate  future,  we  think  that  this  proposal  is 
for  the  present  in  most  localities  neither  practicable  nor 
equitable. 

( b )  The  Relation  between  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation. 

(13)  Many  of  the  services  performed  by  local  authorities 
are  national  in  character.  The  burden  upon  the  rates  in 
respect  of  these  services  has  increased  rapidly  since  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  reported  in  1901. 

(14)  The  burden  of  rates  presses  very  unequally  on  different 
localities.  In  many  poor  areas  it  is  extremely  heavy  and 
in  many  rich  districts  it  is  comparatively  light. 

(15)  The  high  level  of  rates  in  many  districts  deters  local 
authorities  from  carrying  out  desirable  reforms  which  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  rates.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
poor  areas,  where  a  progressive  policy  is  most  needed. 

(16)  The  recent  development  of  the  means  of  transport 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  certain  towns  have  resulted  in  the 
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geographical  separation  from  each  other  of  different  classes  of 
the  population  who  really  belong  to  the  same  local  community 
( e.g .,  the  separation'  of  industrial  from  residential  districts, 
and  of  districts  where  the  poor  live  from  those  occupied  by 
the  rich).  The  difficulty  of  expanding  the  boundaries  of  local 
authorities  has  prevented  the  adjustment  of  local  government 
areas  to  meet  these  changing  conditions.  The  inequality  of 
rates  is  thus  aggravated. 

(17)  Relief  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is  at  present  dis¬ 
tributed,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  without  reference 
to  the  varying  needs  of  different  localities  or  their  varying 
ability  to  bear  taxation. 

(18)  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  existing  relief,  except  for 
education,  is  automatically  assigned  to  the  local  authorities 
and  cannot  be  made  conditional  on  their  performing  their 
duties  efficiently.  The  Central  Government  is  thus  deprived 
of  an  effective  means  of  bringing  the  backward  authorities 
into  line  with  the  more  progressive. 

(19)  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  any  further  relief  is  given 
from  Imperial  sources  it  ought  to  be  raised  by  a  national 
tax  on  site  values.  While  the  use  of  a  national  site  tax  as  an 
instrument  for  raising  revenue  can  be  fully  justified  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  have  been  unable  to  recommend  its  immediate 
adoption  as  a  source  of  relief  to  local  rates  concurrently  with 
the  changes  in  the  basis  of  rating  which  we  propose  below. 

( c )  Valuation  and  Assessment. 

(20)  The  administration  of  the  law  is  far  from  uniform. 
It  varies  not  only  from  County  to  County  but  from  Union  to 
Union,  and  even  from  Parish  to  Parish.  This  gives  rise  to 
injustice  both  between  different  localities  and  between  different 
individuals. 

(21)  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  basis  for  Union  and 
County  purposes  is  determined,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
Parish  and  every  Union  to  have  its  assessment  as  low  as 
possible.  Overseers  and  Assessment  Committees  are  sometimes 
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influenced  by  this  consideration,  and  further  injustice  thus 
arises. 

(22)  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  different 
authorities  is  especially  marked  in  the  deductions  for  repairs, 
etc.,  made  from  gross  rental  to  arrive  at  rateable  value. 

(23)  In  some  districts  there  has  not  been  a  general  re¬ 
valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  district  for  a  great  number 

1  of  years,  and  many  of  the  assessments  are  out  of  date. 

(24)  Particular  trades  or  classes  are  sometimes  over-repre¬ 
sented  on  assessment  committees,  with  the  result  that  some 
classes  of  property  are  over-valued  and  others  under- valued. 

(25)  Complaints  against  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  admin¬ 
istered  are  more  frequent  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas  and 
in  small  than  in  large  towns. 

(26)  In  rural  areas  a  special  grievance  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  law,  the  rent 
actually  paid  is  often  taken  as  the  basis  of  assessment  instead 
of  the  rent  at  which  the  property  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  let.  The  result  is  that  some  improvements  are 
rated  while  others  are  not,  and  that  small  holdings  and  farms 
which  are  rack-rented  are  rated  more  heavily  than  farms 
where  the  tenant  has  been  let  off  lightly  by  his  landlord. 

(27)  In  many  districts  which  are  partly  urban  and  partly 
rural  there  is  friction  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  rate¬ 
payer  :  whichever  party  happens  to  be  in  a  minority  on 
the  assessment  committee  complains  that  its  own  property 
is  over-assessed  and  that  of  the  other  party  under-assessed. 

(28)  Quarter  Sessions  is  an  unsuitable  authority  for  the 
hearing  of  rating  appeals.  It  has  not  the  requisite  technical 
knowledge  and  its  jurisdiction  is  not  sufficiently  wide  for  it 
to  exercise  any  great  unifying  influence  upon  the  practice  of 
inferior  authorities. 

(29)  The  appeal  from  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  superior 
Courts  is  less  useful  than  it  might  be  as  a  unifying  and 
corrective  influence  since  it  extends  only  to  points  of  law, 
and  involves  expensive  and  often  prolonged  litigation. 
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Section  II.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a)  The  Basis  of  Assessment. 

(1)  All  future  increases  in  local  expenditure  that  are  charge¬ 
able  on  the  rates  should  be  met  by  a  rate  upon  site  values. 
In  other  words,  every  local  authority  should  be  required  to 
raise  by  a  rate  on  site  values  the  whole  amount  by  which  its 
expenditure  out  of  rates  in  any  future  year  exceeds  its  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
this  proposal  comes  into  force  (see  pp.  592-3). 

(2)  Assuming  that  the  subventions  paid  out  of  Imperial 
taxation  in  aid  of  rates  are  substantially  increased,  existing 
expenditure  should  be  met  in  part  by  a  penny  rate  on  capital 
site  value  ( see  p.  599). 

(3)  On  the  same  assumption,  local  authorities  should  be 
given  the  option  of  raising  by  a  rate  upon  site  values  such 
further  part  of  their  expenditure  from  rates  as  they  think  fit 
(see  p.  605). 

(4)  The  remainder  of  expenditure  out  of  rates  should  be 
raised  as  now,  by  a  rate  upon  the  composite  hereditament 
(see  p.  599). 

(5)  The  site  value  rate  should  ultimately  be  levied  upon 
owners,  but  all  existing  contracts  should  be  respected.  Where 
an  occupier  has  contracted  before  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  to  pay  all  tenants  rates,  no  rates  should  be  levied 
upon  the  owner  until  the  expiry  of  such  contract.  A  contract 
should  of  course  be  held  for  this  purpose  to  expire  at  the  first 
time  when  the  occupier  is  entitled,  after  giving  due  notice, 
to  determine  it  (see  p.  608). 

(6)  Provision  should  be  made  to  secure  that  no  additional 
burdens  are  imposed  upon  agricultural  land  as  a  whole.  With 
this  object  in  view  it  would  be  well  to  assess  agricultural  land, 
both  to  the  new  site  rate  and  to  such  rates  as  are  still  imposed 
on  the  composite  value,  on  a  part  only  of  its  full  value.  How 
large  the  part  should  be  cannot  be  determined  till  further 
data  are  available.  It  should  be  such  that  agricultural  land 
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as  a  whole  would  not  pay  more  under  the  new  system  of 
rating  than  it  would  have  done  under  the  old  one  (see  pp.  605-6). 

(7)  Some  alternative  suggestions  for  the  rating  of  site 
values,  which  the  Committee  do  not  adopt,  but  which  they 
think  worthy  of  further  investigation,  are  contained  in 
Appendix  B  (Schemes  1  and  2),  page  681. 

( b )  The  Relation  between  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation.. 

(8)  Further  relief,  amounting  possibly  to  as  much  as  five 
million  pounds,  should  be  granted  to  local  rates  out  of 
Imperial  taxation  (see  p.  628). 

(9)  The  relief  should  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  each  district  and  its  ability  to  meet  them  (see  p.  625). 

(10)  Relief  should  be  given  by  means  of  grants  which  could 
be  withheld  from  any  local  authority  which  failed  to  perform 
its  duties  satisfactorily  (see  pp.  627-8). 

(11)  Steps-  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  adjustment 
from  time  to  time  of  local  boundaries  to  meet  chanpine  con- 

.  .  .  o  o 

ditions  without  recourse  to  Parliament  (see  p.  624). 

(e)  Valuation  and  Assessment. 

( 1 2)  The  proposal  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  in  each  administrative  county  there 
should  be  only  one  Valuation  Authority,  that  it  should  be 
appointed  by  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  and 
that  the  Valuation  Lists  drawn  up  by  it  should  be  the  basis 
of  all  rates  and  taxes  levied  on  the  composite  value,  should 
be  adopted :  subject,  however,  to  the  modification  that 
separate  valuation  authorities  should  be  created  for  at  least 
the  larger  non-county  boroughs  (see  p.  670). 

(13)  The  law  should  require  every  property  to  be  re-valued 
at  least  once  in  every  five  years,  and,  if  practicable,  annually 
(see  p.  672). 

( 14)  The  district  valuer  should  ex-officio  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  County  Valuation  Authority,  and  should 
have  power  to  appeal  against  the  Valuation  List  of  any  Parish 
or  the  valuation  of  any  property  in  it.  He  should  probably  also 
be  given  the  duty  of  preparing  the  Valuation  List  (see  p.  671) 
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(15)  Appeals  to  Special  and  Quarter  Sessions  should  be 
abolished  and  an  appeal  to  the  proposed  Judicial  Land 
Commissioners  substituted  for  them  (see  p.  672). 

(16)  Railways  and  other  special  properties  (such  as  canals, 
mines,  tramways,  docks,  telephones,  and  gas,  water  and 
electric  light  works)  should  be  valued  by  an  independent 
assessor  (see  p.  672). 

(17)  Some  tentative  suggestions  are  made  for  the  reform  of 
the  compounding  system  (see  p.  666). 


APPENDIX  A. 

Manchester. — In  the  autumn  of  1912  an  area  lying  in  St.  Michaels 
Ward,  Manchester,  was  specially  surveyed  for  our  Committee.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  main  sections  : 

(1)  Bounded  by  Angel  Street,  St.  Michael’s  Flags,  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  and  Rochdale  Road,  but  excluding  the  Roch- 
da'e  Road  Gasworks.  Part  of  this  area  included  Angel  Meadow, 
formerly  the  worst  slum  in  Manchester. 

(2)  Bounded  by  Rochdale  Road,  Swan  Street,  Oldham  Road  and 
Lees  Street 

(3)  Bounded  by  Rochdale  Road,  Livesey  Street  and  Sudell  Street. 

The  area  of  Rochdale  Road  and  of  certain  tributary  streets  was  excluded 

from  consideration,  as  these  streets  would  probably  remain,  however 
the  district  as  a  whole  might  be  remodelled. 

The  total  area  was  divided  into  fourteen  sub-areas.  The  sum  of  the 
net  sub-areas  considered  amounted  to  43  acres,  1  rood,  11  poles,  21  square 
yards.  The  area  of  the  included  streets  to  be  deducted  was  13  acres 
2  roods,  17  poles  21  yards.  The  remainder  (net  building  land)  was  found 
to  be  used  in  the  following  manner  : 

(1)  18  acres,  1  rood,  19  poles,  23  square  yards  covered  with  build¬ 
ings  erected  prior  to  1905,  the  date  of  the  ordnan  e  map  used. 

(2)  9  acres,  0  roods,  4  poles,  20  square  yards  vacant  sites  or  sites 
covered  by  condemned  or  derelict  biddings,  formerly  dwellings.  Many 
of  these  ( e.g .,  in  Pilling  Street)  have  been  demolished  since  our  survey. 
Included  with  these  are  a  few  old  dwellings  used  as  stores  for  empty 
baskets  by  the  dealers  in  the  Skudehill  market. 

(3)  2  roods,  15  poles,  20  yards.  New  buildings  erected  between 
1905  and  1912.  Included  in  this  class  are  a  few  buildings  which  are 
obviously  new  but  are  shown  on  the  map  of  1905. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  vacant  and  derelict  sites  property  is  owned  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  which  has  commenced 
to  build  near  its  goods  station. 

In  the  figures  of  rateable  value  lost  to  tho  City  in  the  area  surveyed, 
given  below,  we  have  excluded  those  relating  to  this  section. 
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By  far  the  largest  owner  of  sites  is  the  Hulme  Trust,  an  educational 
charity  which  has  been  many  times  approached  and  asked  to  let  or  sell  the 
land  at  a  price  which  would  allow  the  district  to  be  developed  more  rapidlv. 

The  prices  quoted  range  from  30s.  to  £2  per  square  yard  (Tebbutt  Street) 
for  back  land  to  about  £6  per  square  yard  on  Rochdale  Road.  (A  front  site 
on  Rochdale  Road,  not  the  property  of  the  Trust,  was  recently  sold  for 
about  £1  10s.  per  square  yard). 

About  1900,  Rochdale  Road  was  widened  by  the  Corporation  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  the  Trust  was  handsomely  compensated.  Since  that  date  to 
the  time  of  our  survey  only  one  building,  the  Corporation’s  block  of  flats 
(Alexandra  Place),  has  been  erected  on  one  sido  of  half  a  mile  of  this  wide 
thoroughfare. 

Rates. — The  loss  to  the  rates  may  be  set  out  shortly.  The  figures  given 
are  gross  estimated  rentals  and  are  not  complete  as,  though  the  rate  books 
were  searched  in  some  cases  back  to  1850,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  some 
of  the  buildings  indicated  on  the  map. 

Loss  of  Rates. 

Gross  Estimated  Rental  of  Buildings  formerly  rated,  with  periods  when 
they  went  out  of  rating. 


1850-1875 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

912 

0 

0 

1876-1885 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

-  195 

0 

0 

1886-1895 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

-  349 

10 

0 

1896-1900 

- 

- 

. 

-  1,825 

10 

0* 

1901-1905 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  3,234 

0 

0* 

1906-1910 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  1,477 

15 

0t 

1911-1912 

• 

- 

- 

* 

-  Ill 

0 

0t 

£8,104  15  0 

APPENDIX  B. 

Scheme  1. 

The  Objects  of  the  Proposals. 

§  1.  The  rateable  value  of  an  hereditament,  as  at  present  defined,  includes 
two  elements— the  value  of  the  site  and  the  value  of  improvements.  The 
rates  charged  on  any  hereditament  may,  therefore,  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  parts — the  burden  imposed  in  respect  of  site  value,  and  the  burden 
imposed  in  respect  of  improvement  value.  The  object  of  these  proposals  is— 

(1)  To  diminish  the  burden  imposed  in  respect  of  improvements. 

(2)  To  secure  that  all  land  shall  be  assessed  on  its  full  market  value, 
whether  it  is  put  to  its  most  productive  use  or  not. 

(3)  To  avoid  any  transfer  of  existing  burdens  from  one  fully  developed 
property  to  another. 

Proposals  as  to  the  Existing  Burden  of  Rates. 

§  2.  Since  the  object  of  this,  as  of  any  other  proposal  for  the  rating  of 
site  value,  is  to  differentiate  between  improvements  and  sites,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  ascertain  the  improvement 


*  Rochdale  Road  Improvement. 

t  Exclusive  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  clearances 
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value  and  the  site  value  of  every  hereditament  separately.  There  is  no  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  in  such  a  separate  valuation.  The  capital  site  value  of  every 
property  could  readily  be  found  by  reference  to  the  valuation  now  being 
made  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.  From  this  (if  it  were  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  the  annual  basis)  could  be  deduced  its  annual  site  value.* 
Its  improvement  value  might  either  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way  as 
structural  value  is  now  ascertained  in  the  case  of  those  properties  whose 
rateable  value  is  determined  by  the  “  Contractor’s  test,”  or,  preferably, 
might  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any,  of  composite  value  over  site 
value — a  sum  which  measures-the  addition  made  to  the  market  value  of 
the  property  by  the  presence  of  improvements  upon  it  The  two  elements 
in  rateable  value  having  been  distinguished  and  separately  entered  in  the 
valuation  list,  the  revenue  to  he  obtained  from  rates  would  in  f  uture  he  raised  not 
by  one.  rate  on  the  composite  value,  hut  by  two  rates,  one  on  the  site  and  the  other 
on  the  improvement  value. 

§  3.  The  valuations  having  been  made,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  how 
large  a  burden  is  to  be  imposed  on  improvements  and  site  values  respectively, 
and  where  the  relief  for  the  burden  on  improvements  is  to  come  from.  There 
are  two  main  sources  of  immediate  relief,  namely,  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  the  additional  revenue 
obtained  from  rating  vacant  land  and  by  assessing  land  that  is  not  fully 
developed  at  its  full  market  value.  In  distributing  the  burden  between 
sites  and  improvements,  therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following 
principles  should  be  observed  : 

(1)  The  whole  of  the  additional  relief  to  rates  from  the  new  Exchequer 
grants  should  be  applied  in  reducing  the  burden  on  improvements  only  ; 
no  part  of  it  should  go  towards  reducing  the  burden  imposed  in  respect  of 
site  value. 

(2)  The  burden  imposed  in  respect  of  site  value  upon  fully  developed 
property  should  not  be  increased. 

(3)  Sites  which  are  not  put  to  their  most  productive  use  (e.g.,  vacant 
and  undeveloped  land,  land  occupied  by  antiquated  buildings,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  land  that  is  badly  farmed )  should  be  assessed  to  the  site  rate  on 
the  same  basis  as  fully  developed  sites,  i.e.,  upon  their  full  market  value. 

(4)  The  whole  of  the  additional  revenue  derived  from  assessing  such 
sites  at  their  full  market  value  instead  of  tlieir  value  in  their  present  use 
should  be  applied  in  reducing  the  burden  on  improvements. 

From  these  principles  it  follows  that  the  burden  imposed  on  fully  developed 
property  in  respect  of  site  value  should  remain,  in  the  year  in  which  the  new 
system  comes  into  force,  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

These  objects  could  be  attained  by  the  following  means  :  First  ascertain 
the  revenue  that  woiddhave  to  beraised  by  rates  if  the  additional  grants  from  the 
Exchequer  had  not  been  made.  This  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  that  has  actually 
to  be  raised  by  rates  plus  the  amount  of  the  additional  grants.  Then  find 
the  rate  in  the  £  that  would  be  required  to  raise  this  sum  from  the  rateable 
(i.c.,  composite)  value  of  the.  area.  Impose  this  rate  in  the  £  on  site  values. 


*  In  what  follows  site  value  is,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  taken  to  mean 
“  annual  site  value.”  This  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme,  which 
could  be  adapted  to  the  capital  basis  with  a  few(mainly  verbal)  modifications. 
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The  result  of  this  will  be  that  all  fully  developed  properties  will  be  paying, 
in  respect  of  site  value,  the  same  amount  as  they  are  now  paying.  For, 
since  the  full  market  value  of  their  site  is  at  present  included  in  rateable 
value,  if  a  smaller  rate  in  the  £  were  imposed  they  would  be  paying  less  than 
before,  and  if  a  larger  one  were  imposed  they  would  be  paying  more  than 
before.  Properties  which  are  not  fully  developed  will  be  paying,  in  respect 
of  site  value,  more  than  they  pay  under  the  present  system  ;  for  they  will 
be  assessed  on  the  full  market  value  of  their  site,  instead  of  its  value  in  its 
present  use.  The  total  amount  raised  from  site  value  will  accordingly 
be  more  than  under  the  existing  law. 

The  balance,  of  the  revenue  to  be  raised  from  rates  must  then  be  raised  by  a 
rate  on  improvement  value. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  total  burden  imposed  in  respect  of 
improvements  by  the  amount  of  the  additional  Exchequer  grant  plus  the 
additional  revenue  obtained  by  including  vacant  land  in  the  assessment, 
and  by  assessing  land  not  fully  developed  at  its  full  market  value  instead  of 
its  value  in  its  present  use. 

The  effect  on  the  burdens  imposed  upon  individual  properties  will  be  as 
follows  : 

( 1 )  Every  fully  developed  property  will  be  paying  less  in  the  year  after 
the  change  than  it  was  paying  in  the  previous  year. 

(2)  Undeveloped  land  will  be  paying  considerably  more  than  before. 

(3)  Underdeveloped  property  will  be  paying  less  than  before,  except 
in  cases  of  very  serious  underdevelopment,  where  the  net  burden  will  be, 
increased. 

Proposals  as  to  Future  Revenue. 

§  4.  With  regard  to  future  years,  it  is  submitted  that  similar  principles 
should  be  applied.  That  is  to  say,  all  tendencies  which  at  present  make  for 
a  reduction  in  the  rale  on  composite  value  should  be  diverted  so  as  to  reduce  the 
burden  upon  improvements  only,  while  leaving  the  burden  on  sites  unaffected  ; 
all  tendencies  which  at  present  make  for  an  increase,  in  the  rate  on  composite 
value  should  be  diverted  so  as  to  increase  the  burden  upon  site  values  only, 
while  leaving  the  burden  on  improvements  unaffected. 

A  rise  in  rates  is,  of  course,  generally  caused  by  an  increase  in  expenditur.e 
It  is  therefore  submitted  that : 

(1)  All  future  increases  in  expenditure  should  be  raised  by  a  rate  on 
site  values  only ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  revenue  to  bo  raised  by  rates  in 
any  future  year  exceeds  the  sum  so  raised  in  the  year  in  which  the  new 
system  came  into  force,  the  sum  to  bo  raised  by  the  site  value  rate 
should  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  amounts  raised  from  a  given  area  in 
the  first  year  of  the  new  system  were  £10,00(1  upon  improvements  and 
£5,000  on  sites,  making  a  total  revenue  of  £15,000.  Then,  if  in  some 
future  year  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  rates  rose  to  £20,000,  the 
burden  upon  sites  in  that  year  would  be  increased  by  £5,000  (making, 
in  the  absence  of  other  changes,  a  total  burden  of  £20,000),  while  the 
burden  upon  improvements  would  remain  unaffoetod. 

(2)  Conversely,  all  future  decreases  in  expenditure  should  go  to  relieve 
the  rate  on  improvements  only  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  revenue  to  be  raised 
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by  rates  in  any  future  year  falls  short  of  the  amount  so  raised  in  the 
year  in  which  the  new  system  came  into  force,  the  sum  to  be  raised 
by  the  rate  on  improvements  should  be  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  amounts  raised  from  a  given  area  in 
the  first  year  of  the  new  system  were  as  above.  Then,  if  in  some  future 
year  the  revenue  required  fell  to  £10,000,  the  burden  upon  improve¬ 
ments  in  that  year  would  be  diminished  by  £5,000  (leaving,  in  the 
absence  of  other  changes,  a  total  burden  of  £5,000),  while  the  burden 
upon  sites  would  remain  unaffected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  if  these  provisions  were  carried  out,  the  rate 
on  improvements  might  still  be  increased  if  the  aggregate  value  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  rating  area  diminished  without  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  expenditure  from  rates.  This  state  of  affairs  could,  of  course,  only 
arise  in  the  case  of  a  district  which  was  declining.  Such  cases  are  exceptional. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  object  of  unrating  improvements  is  to  stimulate 
their  supply,  it  seems  specially  undesirable  to  allow  the  burden  upon 
improvements  to  increase  in  just  those  cases  where  the  supply  is  already 
shrinking.  This  could  be  prevented  by  enacting  that : 

(3)  The  rate  in  the  £  imposed  upon  improvements  should  never  be 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  year  in  which  the  new  system  came  into  force  ; 

if  the  yield  of  this  rate  in  any  future  year  is  less  than  it  was  in  that  first 
or  standard  year,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  by  increasing  the 
rate  imposed  upon  site  value. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  rate  on  improvements  in  a  given 
area  in  the  first  year  was  4s.  in  the  £,  and  the  value  of  improvements 
in  the  area  was  then  £10,000,  so  that  the  yield  of  the  rate  was  £2,000. 
If  the  value  of  improvements  in  some  future  year  had  fallen  to  £8,000, 
the  yield  of  the  4s.  rate  would  be  £1,600.  In  such  a  case,  the  total 
amount  raised  in  respect  of  improvements  idiould  be  reduced  by 
£400,  and  the  burden  on  site  values  increased  by  the  same  amount. 
Thus,  the  rate  on  improvements  would  be  prevented  from  rising. 

Again,  under  the  existing  system,  an  increase  in  the  site  value  of  a  district 
diminishes  the  rate  in  the  £  imposed  upon  the  composite  value,  and  thus 
lessens  not  only  the  burden  per  £  imposed  in  respect  of  site  value,  but  also 
the  burden  per  £  imposed  in  respect  of  improvements.  This  source  of 
relief  to  improvements  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  under  the  new  system. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  advisable,  in  view  of  the  general  arguments  in 
favour  of  transferring  burdens  from  improvements  to  site  value,  to  secure 
that  in  future  unearned  increments  in  site,  value  should  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  improvements  only.  This  could  be  done  by  providing  that : 

(4)  If  the  yield  of  the  rate  that  was  imposed  upon  site  value  in  the  first 
year  in  which  the  new  system  came  into  force  is  greater  in  any  future  year 
than  it  was  in  that  first  or  standard  year,  the  sum  raised  by  the  rate  on 
improvements  should  be  reduced'  by  the  amou  nt  of  the  increase. 

Suppose  that  the  rate  on  site  value  in  a  given  area  in  the  first  year 
was  5s.  in  the  £,  and  the  aggregate  site  value  of  the  area  was  then 
£10,000,  so  that  the  yield  of  the  rate  was  £2,500.  If  the  site  value 
of  the  area  in  some  future  year  had  risen  to  £12,000,  the  yield  of  the 
5s.  rate  would  be  £3,000.  In  such  a  case,  the  total  sum  raised  in 
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respect  of  improvements  should  be  reduced  by  £500,  and  the  sum 
raised  from  site  value  increased  by  the  same  amount. 

Since  the  ultimate  object  of  reform  is  to  free  improvements  altogether 
from  rates,  it  should  be  further  provided  that  if,  owing  to  the  operation  of 
these  proposals,  the  rate  upon  improvements  disappears  altogether,  improve 
merits  should  not  again  become  rateable.  When  the  rate  upon  improvements 
has  been  abolished,  the  site  value  rate  would,  of  course,  obtain  the  benefit 
of  all  tendencies  towards  a  reduction  in  rates. 

(N.B. — The  above  proposals  might,  if  it  were  thought  desirable, 
be  coupled  with  a  provision  that  local  authorities  should  have  the 
option  of  transferring  (within  specified  limits)  a  further  portion  of  the 
burden  of  improvements  to  the  site  value  rate  ;  or  with  a  provision 
that,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  the  improvement  rate  was  to  be 
abolished  in  all  cases,  and  the  whole  of  local  expenditure,  so  far  as  it  is 
chargeable  on  rates,  to  be  met  out  of  the  site  value  rate). 

Administrative  Provisions. 

§  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  proposals,  the  rating  authorities  should 
be  required  to  keep  available  for  reference  a  statement  showing  the  revenue 
raised  from  rates  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  system  (“  standard  revenue  ”) ; 
the  rate  in  the  £  imposed  upon,  and  the  total  sum  raised  from  site  values  in 
that  year  (“  standard  site  rate  ”  and  “  standard  yield  of  site  rate  ”) ;  the  rate 
in  the  £  imposed  upon  and  the  total  sum  raised  from  improvement  values 
in  that  year  (“  standard  improvement  rate  ”  and  “  standard  yield  of  improve¬ 
ment  rate  ”).  In  any  future  year,  the  amount  to  be  raised  from  improve¬ 
ment  value  will  be  the  standard  yield  of  the  improvement  rate  less  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  standard  revenue  over  the  revenue  to  be  raised  from 
rates  in  the  current  year,  and  less  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  yield  of  the 
standard  site  rate  in  the  current  year  over  the  standard  yields  of  the  site 
rate,  and  less  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  standard  yield  of  the  improvement 
rate  over  the  yield  of  the  standard  improvement  rate  in  the  current  year. 
The  balance  of  the  revenue  to  be  raised  from  rates  will  be  raised  by  a  rate 
on  site  values. 


SCHEME  2. 

The  following  proposals  fall  into  two  distinct  parts,  either  of  which 
might  be  adopted  without  the  other,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
proposals  in  the  text,  although  it  is  submitted  that  together  they  form 
the  best  system  for  the  rating  of  site  values  without  inflicting  severe  burdens 
upon  individuals,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  withholding  land  from  use. 

I. — Valuation. 

The  proposals  in  the  text  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  “  site 
values  ”  upon  which  the  new  rates  are  to  be  levied  will  be  in  the  main 
those  now  being  ascertained  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.  It  will 
however,  be  at  once  admitted  that  these  will  have  to  be  adjusted  for  rating 
purposes  in  two  respects  : 

(1)  By  eliminating  the  value  of  agricultural  improvements.  (It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  not  by  ascertaining  the  value  of 
each  separate  improvement  and  deducting  it,  but  by  directly  estimating 
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the  value  of  the  piece  of  land  if  it  were  allowed  to  lapse  into  an  unreclaimed 
state  to-day.) 

(2)  By  adding  the  value  of  fixed  charges. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  third  and  far  more  important  alteration  should 
lie  made  for  rating  purposes  :  viz.,  that  all  site  values  should  be  calculated 
on  the  supposition  that  the  owner,  instead  of  the  occupier,  would  pay  all 
rates  and  taxes  in  resjrect  of  them  (hereinafter  called  “  inclusive”  values). 
The  reasons  for  this  proposal  are  : 

(1)  The  true  site  value  is  the  sum  which  the  occupier  will  give  for 
the  advantages  which  are  placed  at  his  disposal  by  his  occupation  of 
the  site  ;  this  includes  the  value  for  which  he  now  pays  rates  and 
taxes  to  the  community,  as  well  as  the  value  for  which  he  pays  the 
owner  ; 

(2)  Since  rates  and  taxes  on  hereditaments  are  levied  on  an  anoma¬ 
lous  system,  the  differences  in  site  value  which  are  produced  by  that 
system  are  themselves  anomalous  ; 

(3)  The  result  of  adopting  “  inclusive  ”  site  values  as  the  basis 
of  rating  would  be  that  the  changes  in  contribution  produced  would 
be  far  less  serious  than  if  the  present  (or  “exclusive”)  values  are 
taken,  as  to  which  see  below  ; 

(4)  The  rate  in  the  pound  required  would  be  much  lower. 

(5)  The  “inclusive”  values,  being  in  any  case  independent  of  the 
amounts  paid  in  rates,  would  hardly  vary  at  all  in  consequence  of  such 
changes  in  contribution  as  would  be  produced. 

(6)  If  “exclusive”  values  are  adopted,  this  anomalous  result  will 
follow  on  the  proposals  in  the  text :  when  existing  contracts  como  to 
an  end  rents  wall  be  compulsorily  “  inclusive,”  and  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  calculate  an  “  exclusive  ”  value  for  rating  purposes,  which 
will  be  just  as  hypothetical  and  out  of  relation  to  actual  practice  as 
the  “  inclusive  ”  value  is  now. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  “inclusive”  site  value,  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  reduce  the  capital  site  values  now  being  ascertained 
under  the  Finance  Act  to  annual  values.  This  will  present  little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  will  have  some  advantages,  especially  as  providing  a  fairer  treat¬ 
ment  for  vacant  and  undeveloped  land.  It  may  be  said  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  a  valuer  to  fix  the  annual  sum  which  would 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  a  site  under  conditions  which  are  at  present  unfamiliar 
in  practice,  namely,  with  the  landlord  undertaking  to  pay  all  rates  and 
taxes.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  would  only  apply  to  the  earlier  valuations, 
because  when  contracts  fall  in,  it  will  become  the  ordinary  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  is  felt  to  be  serious,  the  following  rule-of-thumb  method  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  arriving  at  the  “  inclusive  ”  annual  site  value  in  a  fair  manner : 

(1)  Divide  all  the  hereditaments  in  a  rating  area  into  a  number 
of  groups  according  to  the  “  exclusive  ”  annual  site  value  per  foot 
super  (or  other  unit  of  area). 

(2)  Add  together  all  the  amounts  now  paid  in  rates  or  taxes  (other 
than  income  tax,  schedule  A)  in  respect  of  all  the  hereditaments  in 
each  group,  and  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of  feet  super,  (or  other 
units)  in  the  -whole  group,  the  result  being  the  sum  which  should  be 
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added  (per  foot  super,  or  other  unit)  to  the  “exclusive”  annual  site 
value  of  each  hereditament  within  the  group,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  “  inclusive  ”  annual  site  value,  which  we  suggest  should  be  the 
basis  of  rating. 

The  reason  of  this  method  is  that,  roughly  speaking,  under  the  present 
system  of  rating,  at  all  events  if  the  existing  rates  were  abolished  the  rack 
rents,  and  ultimately  the  ground  rents,  would  be  raised  by  the  amount  of 
the  rates  remitted.  But  this  is  not  at  all  true  as  regards  the  ground  rent 
of  each  individual  hereditament  :  two  sites  of  the  same  value  may  be  paying 
quite  different  rates  because  one  is  much  better  developed  than  the  other. 
The  above  method  gives  an  average  amount  of  rates  and  taxes  for  groups 
of  sites  of  about  the  same  value.  The  tendency  of  this  method  of  valuation 
to  mitigate  the  changes  in  contribution  pointed  out  in  the  text  may  be 
clearly  seen.  The  present  rates  being  based  upon  the  composite  value, 
their  addition  to  the  “exclusive”  site  value  will  cause  a  much  greater 
proportionate  increase  in  the  case  where  the  ratio  of  improvement  to 
site  is  high,  e.q.,  a  residential  suburban  house,  than  in  the  case  where  that 
ratio  is  low  because  the  site  value  is  high,  e.q.,  a  central  shop  or  warehouse. 

The  result  would  be  that  the  remission  upon  suburban  property  would 
be  very  much  less  than  on  the  “exclusive”  valuation;  and  although 
the  increased  burden  upon  vacant,  undeveloped  and  under-developed 
land  would  not  be  much  less,  the  well-developed  and  valuable  sites  would 
be  relieved  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  increased  burden 
which  the  other  system  would  impose  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  as 
between  one  site  and  another  of  similar  value,  the  one  which  is  better 
developed  will  obtain  the  same  advantages  in  comparison  with  the  present 
rating  as  it  would  on  the  “  exclusive  ”  basis. 

II. — Method  of  Rating. 

The  following  proposals  would  be  applicable,  whether  “  inclusive  ”  or 
“exclusive”  site  values  are  taken  as  the  subjects  of  rating,  and  “site 
value  ”  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  Part  I  is  adopted  or  not.  The  practical  difference  will  be  that 
the  pro' visions  (with  regard  to  rebate)  for  mitigating  the  effect  of  the  change 
would  be  called  into  operation  far  more  extensively  if  “  exclusive”  values 
are  used. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  text,  the  transference  of  rates  to  site  values 
may  cause  certain  hereditaments  to  be  charged  more  heavily  than  before 
for  one  or  both  of  the  following  reasons  : 

(1)  Because  the  site  is  unusually  valuable; 

(2)  Because,  whatever  its  value,  it  is  not  normally  well-developed. 

The  objects  of  the  following  scheme  are  to  ensure  (a)  that  no  hereditament 
shall  for  a  reasonable  time  be  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  before, 
merely  because  of  the  value  of  the  site  ;  (b)  that  such  substantial  relief 
should  be  granted  to  well-developed  hereditaments  and  pressure  put  upon 
those  which  are  badly  developed  as  will  stimulate  and  reward  improvements 
of  all  kinds. 

The  following  method  is  proposed  for  arriving  at  the  sum  which  should 
be  contributed  to  rates  in  respect  of  each  hereditament  : 
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(a)  Ascertain  the  sum  chargeable  on  it  in  the  Inst  year  in  which 
the  old  system  was  followed,  whether  actually  collected  or  not ; 

(b)  Ascertain  the  sum  which  would  be  chargeable  in  order  to  raise 
the  same  total  amount  as  was  expended  in  that  year  (after  deducting 
any  increased  Treasury  grant)  by  a  flat  rate  upon  the  whole  of  the 
site  values  in  the  rating  area. 

If  the  second  sum  is  larger  than  the  first,  it  would  be  necessary  to  see 
whether  the  hereditament  is  entitled  to  a  rebate.  For  this  purpose  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  grouping'  of  hereditaments  according  to  their  site 
value  per  unit  of  area,  described  in  Part  I.  Take  the  total  of  the  site 
values  and  of  the  (composite)  rateable  values  in  each  group,  exactly  as 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  “  inclusive  ”  annual  site  values, 
and  find  the  average  ratio  of  site  value  to  composite  value  in  each  group. 
Then  ascertain  what  the  contribution  of  a  hereditament  with  this  average 
ratio  would  be  under  the  old  system  and  the  new  (i.e.,  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (6)  above).  If  the  average  hereditament  of  the  group 
would  pay  more  under  the  new  system  than  before,  then  the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  its  contribution  should  be  allowed  as  a  rebate' to  every 
hereditament  in  the  group.  This  could  only  be  the  case  in  a  group  where 
the  site  value  is  high,  or  in  the  case  of  purely  agricultural  land.  The  reason 
of  the  proposal  is  that  the  hereditament  with  the  average  ratio  of  site  value 
to  composite  value  for  all  sites  of  about  the  same  value  must  be  reasonably 
well-developed  (not  a  very  high  standard),  having  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  site.  The  rebate  secures  therefore  that  no  hereditament  which  is  up 
to  or  above  this  average  shall  contribute  more  than  before  ;  while  one 
which  is  below  the  average,  and  therefore  badly  developed,  will  not  pay 
more  than  its  owner  could  recoup  himself  for  by  developing  it  reasonably 
well. 

If  the  total  expenditure  has  risen,  this  would  not,  of  course,  give  rise 
to  any  claim  for  rebate  ;  while  if  it  has  fallen,  the  resulting  gain  to  each 
hereditament  should  pro  tanto  cancel  any  rebate  otherwise  allowed.  The 
same  would  apply  to  changes  due  to  equalisation  of  rates  in  any  area  or  to 
alteration  of  boundaries. 

An  occupier  or  leaseholder,  during  the  currency  of  an  existing  contract 
by  which  he  has  no  power  to  carry  out  development  himself,  should  be 
allowed  a  special  rebate,  so  as  not  to  pay  more  than  before  owing  to  the 
change  of  system,  even  if  the  hereditament  is  under-develoiJed,  unless  by  the 
Committee’s  proposals  with  regard  to  tenure  he  can  acquire  such  power. 

All  rebates  should  be  granted  for  a  limited  period  only — say  ten  years. 

Having  ascertained  the  total  number  (probably  not  very  large),  and 
amount,  of  all  the  rebates  allowed,  the  next  step  would  be  to  find  the  total 
remission  of  contributions  due  to  the  change  of  system  (leaving  out  of  account  • 
for  this  purpose  the  Treasury  grant)  in  all  the  cases  (the  great  majority 
in  number)  where  it  produces  a  decrease.  The  amount  required  for  rebates  1 
should  then  be  raised  by  a  special  rate  in  the  £  upon  these  remissions. 

The  effects  of  these  proposals  .would  therefore  be  as  follows  : 

(1)  No  hereditament  would  contribute  more  than  it  does  now 
merely  because  its  site  is  valuable. 

(2)  Agricultural  land  would  not  contribute  more  than  it  does  now 
merely  because  it  is  agricultural. 
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(3)  Badly-developed  hereditaments,  whether  urban  or  rural  (unless 
for  the  moment  there  is  nobody  in  a  legal  position  to  develop  them) 
will  generally  contribute  more  than  before. 

(4)  Sites  which  are  now  well  developed  will  under  no  circumstances 
contribute  more,  and  will  generally  contribute  less  than  bcfoie. 

(5)  In  general,  up-to-date  factories  and  residential  property  of  all 
kinds  (especially  working-class  dwellings,  small  holdings,  and  well- 
equipped  farms)  will  contribute  less  than  before. 

(C)  The  last-mentioned  classes  of  property,  in  addition  to  some 
direct  benefit  from  the  change  of  system,  will  get  the  lion  s  share  ot 
the  new  Treasury  grants. 

(7)  Undeveloped  and  vacant  land  will  contribute  very  much  more 
than  before  while  it  remains  in  that  condition,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
developed  it  will  contribute  very  much  less  than  it  would  have  done 
under  the  old  system. 


It  is  contended  that  this  will  provide  a  double  encouragement  to  industry, 
which  will  tend  to  keep  down  rents  to  a  reasonable  level,  while  at  the  same 
time  attracting  capital  into  all  forms  of  enterprise  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  land. 
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SCHEDULES  USED  DURING  THE  ENQUIRY. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Private  and  Confidential. 


Name  of  City ,  Borough ,  or  Urban  District . 

OBJECT  OF  THE  ENQUIRY. 

To  OBTAIN  AN  A  C  CUE  ATE  AND  IMPARTIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NATURE  AND 

Working  of  the  existing  Systems  of  Ownership,  Tenancy, 
Taxation,  and  Rating  of  Land  and  Buildings  in  Urban  Districts 
and  the  Surrounding  Neighbourhood,  and  their  Effect  on 
Industry  and  the  Conditions  of  Life. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INVESTIGATORS. 

1 .  — It  is  absolutely  essential  that  investigators  should  approach  the  subject 

’  without  any  political  or  class  prejudice.  They  should  be  especially 
careful  to  check  information  supplied  by  persons  who  advocate  some 
particular  legislative  remedy  for  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

2.  — Information  apparently  disclosing  cases  of  abuse  or  injustice  should 

be  checked  with  special  care,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  cases  may  be  the  subject  of  another  independent  investigation 
from  headquarters. 

3. — Investigators  should  bear  in  mind  that  information  tending  to  show 

that  existing  conditions  are  incapable  of  being  remedied  by  legislative 
changes  is  no  less  valuable  to  the  Committee  than  facts  which  may 
appear  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  such  changes. 

4.  — Where  information  is  obtained  from  persons  likely  to  be  biassed  through 

self-interest,  it  should  be  checked  by  enquiry  in  independent  quarters. 

5.  — If  any  information  is  given  only  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 

to  be  referred  to  publicly,  this  must  be  stated  in  the  answer. 

0.  —It  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  help  from  anyone  who  will  willingly  give 
help  in  answering  any  of  these  questions.  The  fact  that  the  enquiry 
is  definitely  with  the  object  of  providing  information  for  a  Liberal 
Government  makes  it  naturally  difficult  to  expect  help  from  those 
who  are  its  opponents,  but  there  may  be  a  good  many  cases  in 
which  such  opponents,  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  real  object  is 
to  get  at  the  facts  impartially  stated,  may  be  willing  to  give  informa¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases  information  should  be  readily  welcomed. 

N.B. — If  the  space  allotted  for  reply  is  in  any  instance  not  enough, 
continue  oil  the  blank  pages  at  the  end,  making  it  perfectly  clear 
to  which  questions  the  remarks  refer ■ 
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URBAN  INVESTIGATION. 

Give  as  a  short  prefatory  memorandum  a  description  of  the  district 
generally,  specially  noting  area  and  geographical  conditions,  character  of 
industries  and  population,  local  authorities  and  administration,  apy  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  boundaries  or  the  area  since  1871,  giving  date  and  extent  of 
such  alteration,  with  such  particulars  as  will  enable  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  any  statistical  information  given  to  be  made  at  headquarters, 
and  any  other  matters  that  you  regard  as  important  for  the  purposes  of 
this  enquiry. 

Please  write  your  answers  to  above  on  the  blank  pages  which  follow, 

A.— GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

1.  — Name  of  city,  borough,  or  urban  district. 

2.  — In  what  county  ? — (if  not  a  county  borough). 

3.  — In  what  Poor  Law  union  or  unions. 

4.  — Does  the  report  refer  to  other  adjoining  districts  ?  If  so,  enumerate 

them,  and  state  whether  they  are  urban  districts  or  parishes  in  a 
rural  district. 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

5. — Population  ----- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6. — Number  of  inhabited  houses 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Number  of  uninhabited  houses  - 
7.* — Number  of  existing  tenements 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

with  only  .... 

one 

room 

two 

rooms 

three 

rooms 

four 

rooms 

five 

rooms 

8.  — Prevalent  type  or  types  of  working-class  dwelling  houses. 

9.  — Area. 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

10. — Gross  estimated  rental 

Rateable  value 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Assessable  value  for  Poor  Rate  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Assessable  value  for  District  Rate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. — Rates  in  the  £  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.— Yield  of  a  penny  rate  in — 

(a)  Poor  Rate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(b)  District  Rate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13. — Death  rate  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14. — Infantile  mortality  rate 

— 

— 

*  Information  to  be  had  in  1911  Census  results. 
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15.  — Principal  industries. 

16.  — Prevailing  forms  of  land  tenure. 

17. —  Enter  below  particulars  of  any  public  service  in  tbe  hands  of  the 

local  authority,  the  profits  earned  by  each  last  year,  and  the  amount 
in  pence  by  which  the' rates  are  reduced  by  these  profits. 

18.  — State,  if  possible,  the  total  number  (a)  of  freeholds,  (6)  of  holders  of 

leases  for  fifty  years  and  upwards,  in  respect  of  property  within 
the  area. 

B.— COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

(i.)  Difficulty  of  Obtaining  Land. 

1.  — Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  suitable  sites  in  the  district 

for  the  expansion  of  business  premises,  factories,  etc.,  or  for  the 
erection  of  new  premises — (a)  through  a  demand  for  higher  rents  or 
prices  than  can  be  paid  or  are  paid  for  similar  property  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  ( b )  through  the  stipulation  by  landowners  for  restrictive 
conditions  in  leases  ?  In  any  case  which  appears  worthy  of  special 
investigation  ascertain  the  price  offered  and  the  price  or  conditions 
stipulated  for. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  anjr  land  suitable  for  industrial  or 
commercial  purposes,  and  offered  on  reasonable  terms,  which  for 
any  reason  is  undeveloped  ? 

2.  — Are  there  any  sites  vacant,  or  occupied  by  empty  or  derelict  buildings. 

or  inadequately  developed,  in  the  central  industrial  and  commercial 
areas  of  the  district  ?  At  what  are  they  rated  ?  Are  such  sites 
regarded  locally  as  adding  to  or  detracting  from  the  amenities  of 
the  neighbourhood  ? 

Give  figures  or  estimates  from  reliable  local  sources,  that  may  indicate 
the  value  of  the  sites. 

2a. — Are  there  any  shops  or  business  premises  really  desirable  and 
suitable  for  business  which  cannot  be  let  ? 

3.  — Are  there  any  instances  of  exorbitant  or  prohibitive  rents  demanded 

for  wayleaves,  for  water,  gas,  or  electric  mains,  etc.  ?  Give 
particulars. 

(ii.)  Leases  and  Tenancies. 

4.  — Under  what  tenure  do  commercial  and  industrial  firms  occupy  the 

land  on  which  their  premises  are  situated  ?  Is  it  (1)  freehold, 

(2)  freehold  subject  to  the  payment  of  perpetual  chief  or  head  rent, 

(3)  leasehold  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  subject  to  chief  or 
head  rent,  (4)  leasehold  for  less  than  one  hundred  years  subject  to 
ground  rent,  (5)  copyhold.  If  leasehold,  what  is  the  usual  period 
of  the  lease  ?  Obtain  specimens  of  as  many  leases  as  possible,  both 
from  large  and  small  landowners.  If  copyhold,  state  what  are 
the  fines  (and  whether  certain  or  arbitrary),  heriots,  and  other 
customs  of  the  Manor. 

4a. — Whatever  the  tenure,  state  the  normal  terms  of  tenancy  of  the 
actual  occupiers  of  commercial  and  industrial  property.  Do  they 
usually  hold  on  annual  tenancies  or  on  leases,  and  if  the  latter, 
what  is  the  usual  length  of  the  lease  ? 

46. — Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  mortgages  on  leasehold  property  ? 
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5. — Has  there  been  any  considerable  conversion  of  leasehold  into  freehold 
in  recent  years  ?  If  so,  on  what  terms,  and  with  what  noticeable 
result — e.g.,  in  improvement  of  existing  premises  or  in  new  buildings  ? 

Compare  conditions  of  such  property  with  those  on  unenfranchised 
leasehold  land. 

ort. — Are  ground  landowners  willing  to  enfranchise  leasehold  property, 
and  if  so,  at  what  number  of  years  purchase  of  the  rental,  and  what 
are  the  usual  costs  of  enfranchisement  ?  Is  local  opinion  in  favour 
of  compulsory  enfranchisement,  and  how  would  a  proposal  to  enable 
the  local  authority  to  acquire  leasehold  property  (a)  with  a  view 
to  reselling  to  the  sitting  tenant,  (6)  to  retaining  the  reversion  in  its 
own  hands,  be  regarded  locally  ? 

0. — Do  lessees,  or  tenants  of  any  kind,  complain  of  onerous  conditions 
imposed  on  termination  or  renewal  of  leases  or  tenancies  ?  Give 
figures  of  any  cases  in  the  district  of  large  increases  of  rent  based 
on  improvements,  goodwill,  or  any  other  matters  personal  to  the 
lessee  or  tenant.  Give  figures  also,  of  any  cases  of  the  imposition  of 
heavy  fines,  or  of  the  enforcement  of  stringent  repairing  clauses  on 
termination  or  renewal. 

7.  — Are  there  any  cases  in  the  district  in  which  the  development  or  use 

of  sites  has  been  prevented  by  the  fact  that  no  change  in  use  is 
allowed  to  take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  leases  ?  Give 
particulars. 

8. — Are  there  any  instances  in  which  lessees  have  refrained  from  surrender¬ 

ing  their  leases  and  erecting  new  buildings,  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  their  business,  lest  they  should  be  subject  to  onerous 
terms  of  renewal  ?  Give  particulars. 

9.  — Give  particulars  of  any  case  where  the  consent  of  the  landlord  to 

improvements  and  alterations  has  been  withheld  umeasonably,  or 
given  only  upon  payment  of  heavy  fines  or  increased  rentals. 

Give  particulars  of  any  case  where  the  desire  of  the  owner  to  rebuild  or 
carry  out  improvements  has  been  thwarted  by  the  occupier  or  by 
the  holders  of  other  legal  interests  in  the  property. 

10.  — What  cases,  if  any,  have  occurred  in  the  district  of  businesses  being 

given  up  or  removing  on  account  of  the  imposition  of  onerous  terms 
at  the  expiration  of  leases  ?  Give  figures  in  any  such  cases  where 
obtainable. 

(iii.)  Building  and  Other.  Restrictions. 

11.  — Report  cases,  if  any,  where  the  insistence  by  freeholders  or  leaseholders 

on  building  covenants  or  other  agreements  and  conditions  as  to  the 
use  of  property  is  preventing  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  property 
— e.g.,  in  a  neighbourhood  which  has  changed  in  character.  Give 
particulars  of  such  cases.  Note  also  instances  of  local  bye-lavvs 
producing  the  same  effect. 

11a. — Mention  also  any  cases  where  a  release  of  such  covenants,  agree¬ 
ments,  or  conditions  has  been  only  given  or  offerxid  upon  exorbitant 
terms. 
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(iv.)  Rents. 

12.  — Report  instances,  if  any,  where  the  ground  rents  or  other  charges 

payable  to  the  ground'  landlord  are  in  excess  of  the  value  at  which 
similar  land  is  being  sold  or  let  in  the  district  at  the  present  time, 
giving  figures  where  obtainable. 

(v.)  Increment  and  Decrement. 

13.  — Obtain  all  possible  information  as  to  variations  in  property  values  in 

the  industrial  and  commercial  areas  of  the  district  during  the  laeit 
fifty  years.  Give  figures  wherever  obtainable. 

14.  — In  cases  of  increase  of  value,  to  what  has  it  been  due  ?  Have  new 

industries  grown  up  in  the  district  ?  Has  there  been  an  increased 
demand  for  industrial  sites  ?  Have  public  services,  railways,  tram¬ 
ways,  roads,  etc.,  been  extended  ?  Give  particulars. 

15.  — In  cases  of  decrease  in  values  to  what  has  it  been  due.?  Have  in¬ 

dustries  declined  or  removed  ? 

16.  — In  cases  where  the  population  has  declined,  to  what  causes  is  the 

decrease  attributed  locally  ? 

(vi.)  Minerals. 

17.  — Are  there  known  to  be  any  valuable  mineral  deposits,  including 

valuable  brick  earth,  building  stone,  etc.,  in  your  area  which  are 
not  worked  ?  Who  is  the  reputed  owner  ? 

What  reasons  are  given  locally  for  their  not  being  worked  ?  If  these 
reasons  are  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  actual  ones,  state  what  view 
you  have  formed  on  the  subject. 

(vii.)  Allotments. 

18.  — What  is  the  area,  and  the  number  of  tenants,  of  any  land  used  for 

allotments,  and  the  usual  rent  paid  ?  Give  separate  figures  for 
land  held  by  the  local  authority,  and  state  to  what  type  of  owners 
the  other  allotments  belong. 

19.  — Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  securing  land  for  allotments  or  small 

holdings  either  within  or  without  the  municipal  boundary  ? 

C.— HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

(i.)  General. 

1.  — Give  an  estimate,  as  accurate  as  possible,  of  the  amount  of  land  within 

the  area:  (1)  unbuilt  on;  (2)  unbuilt  on,  but  suitable  for  build¬ 
ing  ;  (3)  rated  as  agricultural  land ;  (4)  devoted  to  parks  and 
open  spaces. 

2.  — Is  there  in  the  district  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  house  room  ?  If  so,  in 

what  class  of  house  ?  Has  there  been  any  local  investigation  into 
this  question  ?  And  are  there  any  local  statistics  ? 

Are  there,  in  any  part  of  the  district,  many  houses  that  might  be  used 
for  working-class  dwellings  ?  If  so,  givo  figures  where  possible,  and 
say  of  wrhat  type  the  houses  are.  Are  they  empty  because  people 
cannot  pay  the  price  asked,  because  weekly  tenants  are  not  allowed, 
because  of  their  bad  state  of  repair,  or  for  what  other  reason  ? 
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2a.—  Estimate  the  number  of  working-class  houses  needed  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  and  state  at  what  rents  they  could  be  let. 

3  _ What  working  class  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  ten  years 

(a)  by  the  local  authorities  ;  (6)  by  housing  companies  and  associa¬ 
tions  ;  (c)  by  private  enterprise  ?  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of 
houses  provided  by  the  local  authorities  ?  Specify  the  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  erected  (a)  in  cleared  sites  ;  (6)  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  or  district.  In  what  cases  have  gardens  been  pio^ded, 
and  to  what  extent  ?  Are  they  let  at  the  ordinary  commercial 
rents  for  property  with  similar  accommodation  ?  What  annual 
loss,  if  any,  do  they  involve  to  the  ratepayers  ? 

What  rents  would  it  be  necessary  to  get  in  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital  invested  ?  State  what  portion  of  the  annual 
charge  is  for  sinking  fund,  and  what  is  the  period  of  thedoan. 

4  —Have  the  local  authority  been  hampered  in  housing  and  rehousing 

schemes  (a)  by  lack  of  available  land  within  then  own  jurisdiction  ; 

( b )  owing  to  their  limited  powers  of  purchase  and  control  in  areas 
outside  of  but  contiguous  to  the  areas  they  administer  ;  (c)  by  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices  demanded  for  land  ? 

If  projected  housing  schemes  have  been  abandoned  from  causes  other 
than  the  foregoing,  state  the  official,  and  the  generally  assigned 
reasons  for  their  withdrawal.  A  brief  outline  of  each  scheme  should 
be  given. 

(j. _ If  any  considerable  number  of  working-class  houses  are  owned  by  the 

occupiers,  state  the  approximate  proportion.  Only  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  if  the  information  is  easily  obtainable. 

Do  the  owners  of  such  property  sub-let  to  any  great  extent  ? 

7.  _ Do  employees  reside  in  any  instances  in  houses  owned  by  their  em¬ 

ployers  ?  If  so,  do  they  pay  full  commercial  rents,  or  if  less,  by 
what  amount  ?  Give  instances,  if  any  exist,  of  evictions  or  undue 
pressure  during  trade  disputes,  or  of  rents  being  raised  concurrently 
with  a  rise  in  wages. 

8. — Are  there  any  grievances  with  regard  to  housing,  especially  between 

(a)  freeholders  and  leaseholders ;  (6)  immediate  landlords  and 

their  tenants  ?  Give  particulars. 

9.  _ Mention  any  special  local  difficulties  that  hinder  the  provision  of 

adequate  housing  accommodation. 

Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  suitable  sites  for  the  erection 
of  'houses  (a)  through  a  demand  for  higher  rents  or  prices  than  can 
be  paid  ;  (b)  through  the  stipulation  by  landowners  for  restrictive 
conditions  in  leases  ;  or  (c)  difficulties  of  access  ? 

Have  high  local  rates  checked  the  erection  of  houses  ? 

9a. _ What  do  builders  consider  to  be  the  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

building  at  a  cost  which  will  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  money 
invested  ? 

10. —  How  many  working  class  houses  have  vegetable  gardens  attached  ? 

Are  the  houses  which  have  gardens  of  recent  construction  ?  What 
is  the  approximate  size  of  the  garden  ? 
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(ii.)  Rents. 

11.  — Wliat  are  the  normal  rents  for  1-room,  2-room,  3-room,  4-room,  and 

5-room  tenements  in  the  various  areas  of  the  district  ?  Specify 
the  types  of  houses  ifidhe  various  areas. 

Are  any  charges,  such  as  key-money,  exacted  in  addition  to  the  rent  ? 

12.  — Have  there  been  any  considerable  changes  in  the  rentals  of  working- 

class  houses  in  the  same  state  of  repair,  during  the  last  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  years  ?  If  so,  give  figures  as  accurately  as  possible  for 
the  same  houses  at  each  of  the  dates. 

13.  — Give  instances,  if  any,  where  the  ground  rents  or  other  charges  payable 

to  the  superior  landlord  are  in  excess  of  the  present  value  of  the 
land,  supplying  figures  where  possible. 

14.  — Where  possible  get  from  property  owners,  or  local  builders,  what 

proportion  of  total  rent  they  allow  for  cost  of  land.  Ascertain,  by 
enquiry  of  owners  of  working  class  property  and  rent  collectors, 
what  percentage  of  gross  rental  from  working-class  property  is  lost 
through  (a)  empty  houses,  (6)  bad  debts. 

(iii.)  Leases. 

15.  — Under  what  tenure  do  the  owners  of  dwelling  houses  hold  the  land 

on  which  their  property  is  built  ?  Is  it  (1)  freehold,  (2)  freehold 
subject  to  the  payment  of  perpetual  chief  or  head  rent,  (3)  leasehold 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  subject  to  chief  or  head  rent, 
(4)  leasehold  for  less  than  one  hundred  years  subject  to  ground 
rent,  or  (5)  copyhold  ?  If  leasehold,  what  is  the  usual  period  of 
the  lease  ?  Obtain  specimens  of  as  many  leases  as  possible,  both 
of  large  and  small  owners.  If  copyhold,  state  what  are  the  fines 
(and  whether  certain  or  arbitrary),  heriots,  or  other  customs  of  the 
Manor. 

15a. — Whatever  the  tenure,  state  the  normal  terms  of  tenancy  of  the 
actual  occupiers  of  house  property.  Do  they  usually  held  on 
annual  tenancies  or  on  leases,  and  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  usual 
length  of  the  lease  ? 

16.  — Has  there  been  any  considerable  conversion  of  leasehold  into  freehold 

in  recent  years  ?  If  so,  on  what  terms  and  with  what  results  ? 

17.  — Do  lessees  complain  of  onerous  conditions  imposed  on  renewal  of 

leases,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  conditions  complained  of  ?  Are 
there  cases  in  which  renewal  has  been  refused,  the  landlord  becoming 
possessed  of  lettable  property  in  good  repair  ?  Is  it  a  custom  to 
give  the  first  refusal  of  renewal  of  lease  to  the  sitting  tenant  ? 

(iv.)  Migration. 

18.  — Is  the  working-class  population  of  the  town  migrating  into  newer 

suburban  districts  ? 

1 9. —  Of  what  type  are  the  new  suburbs  ?  State  the  number  of  houses 

to  the  acre,  where  this  information  is  easily  obtainable.  If  they 
are  closely  built,  is  this  attributed  locally  to  the  high  price  of  land, 
or  to  the  high  rates,  or  to  both  ?  What  arc  the  suburban  rents 
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and  rates  ?  Compare  the  rents  in  the  outer  fringes,  plus  the  weekly 
cost  of  travelling  to  work,  with  the  rents  in  the  central  area  for 
similar  classes  of  houses. 

20.  — Is  migration  greater  in  some  directions  than  in  others  ?  What  causes 

produce  these  variations  ?  Is  the  development  of  suburbs  hindered 
by  want  of  convenient  railway  and  other  facilities  ? 

(v.)  Slum  Property. 

21.  — In  the  case  of  slum  property,  is  it  usually  freehold  or  leasehold  ?  If 

the  latter,  what  is  the  usual  period  of  the  lease  ? 

How  much  longer  have  the  leases  still  to  run  in  the  slum  areas  of  the 
district  ? 

22.  — Give  figures  showing  the  death  and  disease  rates  for  areas  where  such 

rates  are  above  the  average  for  the  district.  Are  the  higher  rates 
attributable  to  (a)  insanitary  conditions,  ( b )  conditions  of  over¬ 
crowding,  (c)  other  causes  ? 

23.  — Have  any  unhealthy  areas  been  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities 

under  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Acts  ?  To  what  use  have 
the  sites  of  the  demolished  property  been  put  ? 

To  what  extent  has  the  demolition  of  working-class  houses  led  to 
increased  overcrowding  or  congestion,  or  increases  of  rent  in  other 
parts  of  the  district  ? 

23a. — Where  new  houses  have  been  erected  to  supply  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  occupants  of  demolished  houses,  have  they  been  let, 
and  if  so  to  the  same  class  of  tenants  ?  And  what  has  been  the 
financial  result  of  the  operation  ? 

24.  — Are  there  cases  of  houses  known  to  be  unfit  for  habitation  which  have 

not  yet  been  condemned,  or  condemned  and  not  yet  closed  ?  Give 
particulars,  especially  of  any  cases  where  urban  councils  have 
refused,  or  been  unable,  to  take  action.  What  have  been  the  reasons 
for  their  inactivity  ?  Get  local  opinion. 

25.  — In  cases  where  slum  property  has  been  sold  to  local  authorities,  give 

net  rental  at  time  of  sale  and  total  price  paid. 

26.  — To  what  extent  does  overcrowding  exist  ?  Give  figures,  if  possible, 

and  specify  the  areas  in  which  it  prevails.  State  to  what  causes 
it  is  attributed  locally,  and  give  your  own  explanation  of  it. 

26a. — What  is  the  number  of  houses  per  acre  in  the  various  wards  ? 
In  which  wards  is  there  most  slum  property  ? 

27.  — Are  the  holdings  of  the  immediate  landlords  of  slum  property  large 

or  small — many  houses,  or  one  or  two  ?  Is  there  speculation  in 
this  class  of  property  in  view  of  its  possible  purchase  by  a  local 
authority  ? 

28.  — Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  land 

occupied  by  slums  for  some  other  and  better  purpose  ?  In  any  such 
cases  what  prices  have  been  offered  and  demanded  ?  When  sales 
have  taken  place,  what  prices  have  been  paid  ? 
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(iv.)  Increment  and  Decrement. 

29.  — What  are  the  prices  at  which  land  is  (a)  sold,  (6)  leased  for  the  building 

of  different  types  of  house  property  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
district  ? 

Give  corresponding  figures  for  1871,  1881,  1891,  1901,  1906,  and  1911, 
where  easily  obtainable. 

30.  — Have  public  improvements,  e.cj.,  tramways,  parks,  etc.,  resulted  in  an 

increase  in  the  value  of  land  used  for,  or  suitable  for,  housing  pur¬ 
poses  ?  Give  concrete  ca'ses,  if  any. 

31.  — Has  there  been  any  considerable  influx  of  population  due  to  the 

growth  of  existing  industries  or  the  introduction  of  new  ones  ?  Has 
an  increase  of  house  rents  followed  this  influx  ? 

32.  — To  what  extent  have  wages  increased  in  the  district  ?  Has  the 

development  of  a  new  industry  or  a  new  type  of  work  brought  into 
the  district  a  more  highly  paid  class  of  workers  ?.  Have  these 
changes  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  workers’  house  rents  ? 

Building. 

33.  — What  is  the  lowest  price,  or  ground  rent,  per  acre  at  which  land  ripe 

for  building  purposes  (a)  has  been  sold  or  let,  (6)  is  offered  in  your 
area  ?  State  whether  this  is  in  a  reasonably  convenient  and  acces¬ 
sible  position,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  development  per  acre. 

34.  — State  what  is  included  in  your  estimate  of  cost  of  development. 

35.  — What  is  the  lowest  rent  at  which  builders  estimate  that  they  can 

afford  to  build  two-room,  three-room,  four-room,  five-room,  six- 
room  houses  ? 

36.  — Are  there  any  complaints  as  regards  the  bye-laws  for  street  develop¬ 

ment  ?  If  so,  what  are  they,  and  to  what  extent  do  you  consider 
them  justifiable  ? 

37.  — Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  money  on  mortgage  on  good  free¬ 

hold  or  long  leasehold  securities  ?  Since  when  has  the  difficulty,  if 
any,  arisen  ?  What  is  the  rate  at  which  money  is  now  usually  lent 
on  mortgage  of  different  classes  of  property  ?  What  are  the  usual 
margins  of  security,  and  have  they  altered  in  recent  years  ?  What 
reasons  are  given  locally  for  any  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining 
mortgages,  or  any  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  ? 

38.  — Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  leasehold  system,  more  than  the  free¬ 

hold,  leads,  (a)  to  bad  building,  (6)  to  houses  not  being  kept  in  an 
adequate  state  of  repair,  especially  towards  the  termination  of  a 
lease  ? 

39.  — Has  the  development  of  the  area  been  retarded  ( a )  by  the  action  of 

landowners,  (6)  by  the  policy  of  the  local  authority  ?  If  so,  give 
particulars. 

D.— LAND  REQUIRED  FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES. 

1. — Give  as  many  instances  as  possible  of  purchases  of  land  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  for  street  improvements,  recreation  grounds,  schools,  housing, 
and  other  public  purposes,  within  the  1***  fifty  years  :  (a)  inside, 
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(b)  outside  their  own  municipal  area.  State  in  each  case  the  price 
paid  for  the  land  and  the  rateable  value  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Has  there  been  an  increase  of  value  (a)  in  the  municipal  projierty, 
(6)  in  the  adjacent  land  or  property,  and  has  this  increase  shown 
itself  in  higher  rents  ? 

2.  — Give  any  similar  instances  with  regard  to  land  required  for  purposes 

of  public  utility  by  railway  companies,  tramway  companies,  electric 
light  companies,  dock  companies,  or  similar  bodies. 

3.  — What  is  the  aggregate  amount  payable  annually  out  of  the  rates  for 

interest  on  the  money  spent  upon  land  purchased  by  the  local 
authorities  for  street  improvements,  parks,  sites  for  public  buildings 
and  schools,  and  all  other  public  purposes  ?  And  what  proportion 
does  it  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  the  rates  ? 

E.— LAND  HELD  BY  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

1.  — In  the  case  of  any  property  in  the  district  held  (a)  by  the  Crown  ; 

(b)  by  the  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Public  Schools  ;  (c)  Charitable 
Corporations  and  Trusts,  including  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ; 
( d )  local  authorities,  state  the  nature  and  area  of  the  property, 
e.g.,  whether  business,  residential,  or  used  for  working-class  dwell¬ 
ings  ;  and  if  the  last,  state  its  general  condition. 

Any  cases  of  holding  up  of  land  or  insistence  on  unreasonable  prices 
by  any  of  these  bodies  should  be  given. 

2. — Do  these  bodies  give  satisfaction  locally  in  the  administration  of  their 

property  '?  If  not,  state  what  legitimate  grievances  exist  and  how 
you  consider  they  could  be  remedied  ? 

F.— RATING. 

1. — How  far  does  the  gross  assessment  of  property  for  rates  correspond 

with  the  rent  which  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  or,  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  tenant,  with  the  rent  which  is  paid  for  similar  properties  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

If  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  not  a  close  correspondence,  give 
particulars  of  them,  showing  (a)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
property  ;  (b)  the  length  of  the  term  on  which  the  property  is  held 
by  the  occupier  ;  (c)  the  extent  of  the  divergence  ;  (cl)  any  causes 
to  which  you  think  the  divergence  may  be  due. 

In  determining  the  gross  assessment  of  properties  held  on  a  repairing 
lease,  what  addition  (if  any)  does  the  rating  authority  usually  make 
to  the  rent  paid  by  the  lessee  ? 

Give  particulars,  showing  (a)  whether  the  addition  is  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  rent  or  varies  (and  if  so,  to  what  extent)  with  the  nature  of 
the  property  ;  (6)  if  it  varies,  whether  it  is  greater  or  less  according 
as  the  value  of  the  structure  bears  a  greater  or  less  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  whole  property — e.g.,  is  the  addition  smaller  in  the 
case  of  a  house  with  a  large  garden  than  in  the  case  of  a  similar 
house  with  a  small  garden  ? 

2.  — By  what  percentage  is  the  rateable  value  less  than  the  gross  estimated 

rental  ?  Give  particulars  and  figures  showing  whether,  and  to  what 
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extent,  the  percentage  deduction  for  repairs,  etc.,  varies  («)  as 
between  different  classes  of  property — e.g.,  houses,  shops,  mills, 
warehouses,  etc.  ;  (b)  as  between  properties  of  the  same  class  accor- 
ing  as  the  value  of  the  structure  bears  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  property  ;  (c)  or  according  to  the  amounts 
of  the  rents  paid. 

What  deduction  for  repairs  is  made  upon  property  held  under  a  repair¬ 
ing  lease  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  the  addition  (if  any)  made 
to  the  rent  in  ascertaining  the  gross  assessment  1 

3.  — What  proportion  (1)  of  all  the  houses  in  the  district,  (2)  of  those  houses  ' 

or  tenements  to  which  “  compounding  ”  may  legally  bo  applied, 
are  compounded  for — (a)  for  Poor  Rate,  (b)  for  District  Rate.  What 
is  the  total  gross  estimated  rental  of  property  compounded  for — 

(a)  for  the  Poor  Rate,  (b)  for  the  District  Rate. 

In  what  proportion  of  the  cases  where  there  is  “compounding”  does 
the  owner  pay  rates  whether  the  tenements  are  occupied  or  not, 
and  what  percentage  deduction  is  allowed  to  owners  (a)  in  these 
cases,  (6)  in  cases  where  the  owner  only  pays  rates  for  the  tenements 
where  they  are  occupied. 

Give  particulars  for  the  two  rates  separately.  To  what  properties  is 
“  compounding  ”  applied  by  the  local  authority  in  the  case  of  the 
District  Rate  '! 

4.  — Are  there  instances,  in  the  case  of  property  compounded  for,  where 

rates  have  risen  without  a  corresponding  rise  in  rents  ?  Have 
there  been  similar  variations  in  the  case  of  property  not  compounded 
for  but  occupied  by  the  working  classes  ? 

Have  there  been  other  ascertainable  causes  operating  on  working-class 
rents — e.g.,  has  there  been  an  influx  of  working  men  into  the  district  ? 
Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  of  housing  for  the  working 
classes  ?  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  land  for  other  purposes  ?  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living  or  in  wages,  or  in  travelling  facilities  from  the 
district  in  question  or  other  working-class  districts  to  the  place 
where  men  work  ? 

5.  — Is  there  any  ovidonce  that  certain  types  of  property  ( e.g .  workers’ 

dwellings,  large  residences,  factories,  shops,  etc.)  are  assessed  at 
more  or  less  than  the  sum  at  which  they  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  let  ?  Quote  comparative  instances  which  might  be  the 
subject  of  further  investigation,  and  give  figures  where  possible. 

6. — Is  there  any  land,  in  either  the  commercial  and  industrial  or  the  resi¬ 

dential  or  working-class  areas,  which  is  (a)  suitable  for  building  but 
unoccupied,  (b)  suitable  for  building  but  used  for  agriculture  or 
market  gardens,  (c)  inadequately  developed. 

Give  particulars  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  these  properties,  of  their 
present  rental  (if  let),  their  value,  and  tho  amount  of  assessment  and 
rates  paid. 

7.  — Does  the  gross  assessment  of  property  which  is  occupied  by  the  owner 

correspond  closely  with  the  assessment  of  similar  property  in  the 
same  district  which  is  occupied  by  a  tenant  ?  If  not,  give  parti¬ 
culars  and  figures  showing  the  extent  of  the  divergence. 
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8.  — Have  there  been  any  cases  during  recent  years  of  businesses  closing 

down  or  removing  from  the  district  avowedly  on  account  of  the 
burden  of  rates  ?  Give  particulars  showing  (a)  the  level  of  rents, 
(&)  the  level  of  rates  in  the  district  from  which,  and  the  district  to 
wdiich,  the  businesses  have  removed,  and  mention  any  other  cause 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  removal  or  closing  down  of  the 
businesses. 

9.  — Can  any  improvements,  admitted  to  be  necessary,  be  shown  to  have 

been  prevented  by  reason  of  the  excessive  amount  of  existing  rates  ? 
Indicate  any  other  causes  which  may  have  hindered  the  improve¬ 
ments. 

10.  — Give  cases  in  which  the  rate  in  the  £  has  been  increased  because,  of 

the  complete  exemption  from  rates  of  property  which  no  longer 
pays  rates  owing  to  its  having  become  unoccupied.  Where  possible 
state  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  property  in  question  when 
last  occupied. 

11.  — Give  any  facts  that  you  can  showing  (by  means  of  representative 

figures  or  otherwise)  the  proportion  of  total  income  which  is  (a)  spent 
on  house  rent,  (6)  paid  in  rates  by  people  in  different  strata,  e.g. 
rich,  middle-class,  and  working-class.  In  giving  figures  for  working- 
class  households,  state  whether  the  houses  they  occupy  are  com¬ 
pounded  for. 

12.  — Give  facts,  and  where  possible  figures,  showing  (by  means  of  repre¬ 

sentative  instances  or  otherwise)  the  proportion  which  the  annual 
value  of  rateable  property  used  in  the  business  bears  to  (a)  profits, 
or  (b)  total  outgoings  in  each  of  the  principal  types  of  business  in 
the  district  {e.g.  different  classes  of  shopkeeping,  manufacture, 
mining,  banking,  offices  for  professional  men,  etc.) 

13. — —Do  business  men  in  general  complain  of  the  way  in  which  machinery 

is  rated,  or  do  particular  classes  of  them  think  that  they  are  unfairly 
treated  ?  If  so,  on  what  grounds  ?  Give  instances  illustrating  their 
grievances.  State  whether  the  dissatisfaction  is  extensive  or  only 
partial,  and  whether  in  your  opinion  there  is  good  ground  for  it. 


SCHEDULE  B. 

Private. 

1.  _ Is  it  a  common  view  that  the  present  method  of  including  the  value 

of  improvements  in  the  rateable  value  discourages  the  improvement 
of  property  ? 

If  so,  please  give  any  actual  instances — 

(a)  Where  the  increased  assessments,  following  structural 
additions  or  other  improvements,  have  handicapped 
business  development. 

(&)  Where  owners  or  occupiers  have  refrained  from  spending 
money  on  improvements,  owing  to  fear  of  heavier  rates. 

2.  — Is  the  compensation  paid  by  local  authorities  in  your  district  for  land 

and  other  property  required  for  school  sites,  street  widening  and 
other  public  purposes,  excessive  ? 

If  so,  please  give  actual  instances  proving  this. 
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3.  — Are  there  any  sites  actually  wanted  for  the  erection  of  business  premises, 

factories,  houses,  or  public  improvements  which  are  being  kept 
vacant — 

(«■)  By  the  high  price  or  rent  asked. 

(6)  By  restrictions  or  conditions  imposed  ? 

If  so,  please  give  instances  illustrating  this. 

4.  — Is  it  a  fact  that  tenants  of  shops  and  other  business  premises  in  your 

district,  when  they  seek  to  renew  tenancies  or  leases,  have  their 
rents  increased  on  the  strength  of  goodwill  which  they  have  created, 
or  of  improvements  which  they  have  made  ? 

If  so,  please  give  details  of  actual  transactions. 

Please  state  your  views  concerning  any  reforms  which  you  may  think 
necessary,  particularly  as  to — 

( 1 )  The  present  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

(2)  The  present  powers  of  municipalities  to  acquire  land. 

(3)  The  present  rating  system. 
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Rating  of  site  values  and,  005, 
035. 

Burden  of  rates  on,  074. 

Agricultural  Rates  Ac*!?,  500, 
589,  000,  Oil,  012,  032,  045. 

Agriculture  : 

and  Rating  of  improvements,  524 
et  seq.,  535. 

and  Rating  of  Site  Values,  550, 
557,  588,  589. 

Alden,  Mr.  Percy,  M.P.,  quoted 

74. 

Aldershot,  xxv,  255,  548. 

Allotments,  15,  131  et  seq.,  224. 

Allotments  Act,  1887,  233. 

Alnwick,  351. 

Ancient  Monuments  Consolida¬ 
tion  and  Amendment  Act, 
232. 

Andover,  351. 

Appleby,  155. 

Arbitration  : 

in  Compulsory  acquisition  of  land, 
228,  235,  230,  270. 

Cost  of,  270. 

[See  also  Acquisition  of  Land.) 

Ashley,  Professor,  quoted  361. 

Asquith  (Mr.)  : 

on  leasehold  enfranchisement, 
415. 

Assessable  Value  : 

Increase  in,  506. 

Assessment,  see  Valuation. 

Assessment  Committees  : 

Appointment  in  London,  641. 

Composition  of,  502.  677. 

Criticisms  on,  043-647,  663-657, 
669. 

How  elected,  638. 

and  London  County  Council, 
658. 

Non-representative  character  of, 
042. 

(See  also  Rates,  Rating,  Valua¬ 
tion.) 

Assigned  Revenues,  020,  625. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  351. 

Austria-Hungary.  Right  of  Search 
for  Minerals,  331. 

Aylesbury,  xxv.  118,  119, 


Back-to-Back  House.  2, 17,  38,25, 
23,  24,  31,  167,  173,  175,  182, 
188. 

Baker  Street  &  Waterloo  Act 
1906,  229. 

Bacup,  617. 

Bakewell,  350. 

Banbury,  07,  352,  513. 

Bangor,  xxv.,  352. 

Barking,  622. 

Barnard  Castle,  514. 

Barnes,  Mr.,  G.S.,  quoted,  161. 
Barnet,  351. 

Barnsley,  240,  352,  017,  619. 
Barnstaple,  350. 

Barrow  v.  Isaacs,  385. 
Barrow-in-Furness,  351. 

Barton,  351. 

Basingstoke,  60,  118,  241,  603. 
Bath,  xxv,  118,  352,  513,  617,  619. 
Baths.  7.  145,  167,  182,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  188,  190,  191,  193, 
194. 

Batley,  60,  71,  352,  617. 
Battersea,  453,  618,  622. 

Bays  water,  371. 

Beaumaris,  xxv. 

Beckenham,  622. 

Bedford,  Duke  of, 
and  Rating  of  Improvements,  525. 
Bedford,  350. 

Bedfordshire,  350,  651. 
Bedwellty,  25. 

Beer  &  Spirits  Surtaxes,  620, 
625. 

Belgium  : 

Right  of  search  for  minerals,  335. 
Workmen’s  transit  facilities  in, 
127. 

Bf.lper,  350. 

Benn,  Sir  John,  L.C.C. 

On  Secret  Methods  of  Purchase  of 
Land,  277. 

Berkshire,  350,  532,  535.  646. 
Bermondsey,  xxv,  33.  618,  622. 
Berthold,  Landeat,  quoted,  127. 
Bethesda,  xxv,  352. 

Bethnal  Green,  618,  622. 
Betterment,  defined,  232. 
Betterment  Rate,  American  ex¬ 
perience  as  to,  129, 
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Betterment  Rate— cont. 

To  secure  increment  due  to  in¬ 
creased  transit,  129. 

Bewdley,  352. 

Biggleswade,  255,  350. 

Birkenhead,  xxv,  10,  40,  41,  67, 
248,  260,  273,  350. 

Birmingham,  xxv,  24,  41,  54,  70, 118 
123,  125,  149,  249,  264,  265, 
280,  282,  352,  393,  545. 

Bishop’s  Stortford,  351. 

Blackburn,  xxv,  118,  351,  662. 

Blackpool,  118,  351,  522,  617,  619. 

Blandford,  xxv. 

Blything,  660. 

!  Board  of  Trade,  Report  on  cost 
of  living  quoted,  40,  85,  86,  87, 
117,  120. 

Bodmin,  xxv,  118,  350,  518. 

Bognor,  xxv,  89,  118,  243,  272. 

Bolton,  351. 

Bootle,  xxv,  43,  118,  351,  393, 
617, 

Borough  Rate  : 

Poor  Rate  Valuation  generally 
adopted,  640. 

Compounding,  664,  665. 

Boston,  241,  351. 

Bournemouth,  xxv,  64,  71,  351, 
393,  404,  617,  619. 

Bowlby,  Prof.  A.  L.,  quoted,  42. 

Bowness,  352. 

Boyton,  Mr.  James,  M.P.,  quoted, 
423. 

Brackett,  Mr.  A.  W.,  quoted,  82, 
87. 

Bradford,  xxv,  70,  235,  258,  271, 
278,  352,  662. 

Braintree,  351. 

Brampton,  Lord  (Sir  Henry 
Hawkins),  quoted,  287. 

Brentwood,  xxv. 

Bridgend,  266. 

Bridgwater,  241,  352. 

Bridgnorth,  16. 

Bridport,  xxv,  64. 

.Brierley  Hill,  515,  516. 

Brighton,  xxv,  118,  352,  522,  617, 
620. 

Brine,  Easements  for  Conveyance 
of,  340. 


Bristol,  xxv,  67,  70,  126,  132,  250, 
267,  295,  351. 

Broadhurst,  Mr.  Henry,  M.P., 
and  Leasehold  Enfranchise¬ 
ment,  413. 

Bromley,  xxv,  118,  617,  618,  622. 

Browne,  Mr.  Balfour,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Allan — “  Law  of 
Compensation,”  quoted,  229, 
231. 

Buckfastleigh,  26. 

Buckingham,  67,  350,  527,  533,  650, 
651,  652, 

Buckinghamshire,  350,  533. 

Budget,  see  Finance  Act. 

“  Builder  ”  The,  quoted,  85, 
475. 

Building  Acts,  Evasion  of,  19. 

Building  Agreement,  Definition, 
347. 

Building  : 

Cost  of,  12,  34  et  seq.,  144  et  seq. 

Density  of,  8  et  seq.,  116  et  seq., 
150,  175  et  seq.,  217  et  seq. 

Building  Industry,  and  Rating  of 

Improvements,  512  et  seq. 

Building  Materials  : 

Appropriation  of,  by  landowners, 
480,  486. 

Increased  cost,  84,  85. 

Use  of  cheaper,  146,  147. 

Building  Regulations,  see  Town 
Planning. 

Building  Sites  : 

Lease  of  Local  Authorities,  123. 

Size  of,  119,  134. 

(See  also  Re- planning.) 

Building  Societies,  93,  101,  102. 

Building  Tenure  : 

Definition  of,  344. 

Various  forms  of,  344  et  seq. 

Burnley,  xxv,  21,  90,  118,  135, 

•> 1  coo  ccq 

Bury,  x’xv,  22,  91,'  92, 118,  137,  252, 
260,  276,  351,  404,  522. 

Burton-on-Trent,  617. 

Business  Tenancies,  see  Landlord 
and  Tenant. 

Butterworth,  Sir  A.  Kaye,  Mem¬ 
orandum  by,  quoted,  288. 

Burton,  352. 

2  Y 
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Buxton,  350. 

Bye-Laws,  12,  15  : 

Affecting  cost  of  building,  85, 
147,  207,  221. 

Complaints  as  to,  135  el  teq. 
.Drafted  with  a  view  to  prevent 
hnilding,  51. 

Increased  severity  of,  10,  85. 

(Sec  also  Regulations.) 


Caerphilly,  266. 

Camberwell,  xxv,  453,  618,  622. 
Camborne,  350. 

Cambridge,  77,  350,  619. 
Cambridgeshire,  350,  528,  644. 
Cannock,  25. 

Canterbury,  351. 

Cardiff,  xxv,  22,  41,  64,  70,  352, 
393,  394,  622,  617,  663. 
Carlisle,  13.  67.  I  is,  292,  350,  5 is. 
Carmarthen,  23,  118,  119,  266. 
Carmarthenshire,  527. 
Carnarvon,  xxv,  24.  352. 
Carnarvonshire,  529. 

Casual  Labour  and  Housing,  9, 
126,  162. 

Census  Returns,  1911  : 
Overcrowding,  etc.,  28,  164. 
Supply  of  dwelling  houses,  72. 
Urban  population,  125,  165. 
Chancellor,  Lord,  see  Lord  Hal¬ 
dane. 

Chard,  xxv. 

Chatham,  248,  292,  361,  517. 
Chatteris,  360. 

Ch  elmsford,  252. 

Chelsea,  xxv,  618,  621. 
Cheltenham,  256,  351,  514,  516, 
617. 

Chbsham,  1 18. 

Cheshire,  41,  329,  340,  350,  453, 
626. 

Chester,  61,  118,  350. 
Chesterfield,  18,  350,  617,  619. 
Chief  Rent  System  : 
Apportionment  of  Rout,  444,  485, 
497. 

Definition,  344. 

Population  living  under,  349. 


Chippenham,  xxv. 

Chipping  Barnet,  622. 
Chislehurst,  622. 

Chorley,  118,  351,  617,  619. 
Christchurch,  251,  351. 

Churches,  etc. : 

Acquisition  of  land  for,  334,  342. 
(See  also  Places  of  Worship.) 
Churchill  (Lord  Randolph)  : 
Leasehold  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
415. 

City  and  South  London  Railway 
Company  v.  Rector  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth  (1903),  230. 
Clanford  Brigg,  663. 

Clapham,  xxv. 

Clearance  Schemes,  3,  4,  46,  50, 
53,  54,  176  at  seq .,  228. 
Clttheroe,  93,  351. 

Closing  Orders,  4,  16,  46,  47,  53, 
172  et  scq. 

Clynes,  Mr.  J.  R.,  M.P.,  quoted,  76. 
Coal  Supply  : 

and  Housing,  199  at  scq. 

COCKERMOUTH,  68. 

Colchester,  351. 

Colne,  617. 

Collins  (Mr.  E.  A) : 

and  Leasehold  Enfranchisement, 
413. 

Collins  (Lord  Justice) : 

Breach  of  Covenant  case,  386. 
Colls  v.  Home  &  Colonial,  477. 
Commission,  Royal,  see  Royal 
Commission. 

Committee  : 

London,  xxiv,  xxix. 

Scottish,  xxiii. 

Welsh,  xxiii. 

(See  also  Land  Enquiry.) 
Compensation  : 

Arbitrator  for,  233. 

Basis  of,  295,  304  et  scq.,  311. 
for  Compulsory  acquisition  of 
land,  229  et  seq. 
for  Damage  to  health,  5. 
for  Demolition  of  dwellings,  4,  54, 
172. 

to  Lessees,  419,  430. 
Recommendations  as  to,  298  et 
scq. 
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Compensation — cont. 

for  Special  adaptability,  231. 

Suggestions  received  as  to  proce¬ 
dure,  294. 

'  Composite  Value  : 

Definition  of,  51  i . 

Compounding,  502,  004  : 

Effect  on  Housing,  065. 

Suggestions  on,  606. 

Variety  of  Conditions,  604. 

Compulsory  Acquisition  of  Land, 

see  Acquisition  of  Land. 

Concentration  of  Housing,  114, 
203. 

Congested  Areas,  replanning  of 
175  et  seq. 

CONGLETON,  01,  350. 

Construction  of  Dwelling 
Houses  : 

Cost  of,  144  et  seq.,  221. 

Contracts,  Existing,  and  Re¬ 
forms,  425,  403,  465,  485,  567, 
508,  569,  572,  573,  608,  630. 

Conveyancing  Act,  385. 

Co-Operative  Housing  Enter¬ 
prise,  102  et  seq.,  206. 

Co-Partnership  Tenant  Socie¬ 
ties,  104,  et  seq,  1 10. 

Copyhold  Tenure,  353  at  seq. 

Criticisms  of  Real  Property  Bill, 
357. 

Customs  of  the  manor  and,  353. 

Definition  of,  344,  353. 

Enfranchisement,  355. 

Extent  of,  348. 

Fines,  353. 

Gavelkind,  357. 

Heriot,  348,  355. 

Mines,  357. 

Nature  of,  353. 

Quit  rent,  355. 

Real  Property  Bill,  356-358. 

Recommendations,  359,  483. 

Timber  under,  355,  357. 

Corn  Laws,  repeal  of  and  Grant-in- 
aid,  611. 

Cornwall,  192,  321,  328,  350,  405, 
413,  441,  527,  528,  530,  532, 
645,  646,  651. 

Oossey  v.  Roper,  454. 

Cost  of  Living,  Increase  of,  86. 


Cost  of  Living— cont. 

Board  of  Trade  Report  on,  40, 
85,  86,  87. 

Costs  and  Fees,  see  Leasehold 
(Short),  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Cottage  Construction,  144  at  seq. 

Cottage  Flats,  9,  11,  182,  190, 
198. 

Cottages : 

proposed  minimum  size  and  area 
of,  219  et  seq. 

County  Councils  • 
and  Housing  responsibility,  202 
el  seq.,  215. 

County  Rate : 
raised  by  precept,  639. 

Basis  Committee,  640  044. 

Covenants,  see  Restrictive  Coven¬ 
ants. 

Coventry,  xxv,  60.  89,  92,  117, 
118,  352,  550,  617. 

Crewe,  93,  350,  617,  619. 

Cricklewood,  251. 

Cripps  (Sir  A.),  Lord  Parmoor, 
quoted,  290,  302. 

Cromer,  351,  521. 

Croydon,  xxv,  40,  41,  352,  617, 
619,  623. 

Cumberland,  156,  181,  350. 

Customs  : 

Amount  raised  by,  500. 


Dalton,  xxv,  93,  1 18,  351. 
Damages  to  Health  Through 
Defects  in  Housing,  5. 
Darlington,  xxv,  118,  252,  351. 
Dartmouth,  27. 

Darwen,  351. 

Daventry,  351. 

Deal,  351. 

Death  Duties  : 

Amount  raised  by,  500. 
Decentralisation  of  Towns,  117, 
122  et  seq.,  154. 

(See  also  Town  Planning.) 
Decentralisation  : 

German  Experiences  as  to,  125, 
127-128. 

Deductions,  see  Repairs. 
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Demolition  Orders,  4. 

Denby,  352. 

Departmental  Committee  : 
on  Physical  Deterioration.  34. 

On  Equipment  of  Small  Holdings, 
146. 


Deptford,  618,  622. 

Depwade,  661. 

Denby,  350. 

Derbyshire,  181,  323,  350,  526. 

Developed  Land  : 

Effect  on,  of  rating  site  value, 
577. 

Development  Act,  1909,  226,  227, 
229,  233,  234,  311. 

Development  Commissioners, 

227. 

Development,  Cost  of,  118  et  seq., 
133  et  seq.,  151. 

(See  also  Town  Planning.) 

Devizes,  25,  352. 

Devonport,  xxv,  350. 

Devonshire,  329,  349,  350,  413, 
529,  646,  647,  657. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  v.  Derwent 
Valley  Water  Board,  230. 

Dewsbury,  17,  241,  253,  352. 

Dickson-Poynder,  Sir  John, 
quoted,  50. 

Dilapidations,  471,  494. 

Dilley,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  : 

Evidence  as  to  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  land,  243. 

Diocesan  Report,  quoted,  182, 
196. 

Disabling  Act,  361. 

Disease,  Bad  Housing  and,  29 
et  seq. 

District  Valuer,  304,  671,  672, 
679. 

Doncaster,  93,  157,  199,  352. 

Dorsetshire,  350,  534. 

Dover,  663. 

Drainage  : 

Acquisition  of  land  for,  225. 

Driffield,  514. 

Droitwich,  280,  293. 


Drummond  Wolff  (Sir  H.) 

Leasehold  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
415. 

Dudley,  352. 

Dunstable,  350. 

Durham,  xxv,  77,  78,  81  et  seq, 
181  et  seq.,  195ef  seg.,  351,  667. 
Diocesan  Social  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  quoted,  182,  196. 


Ealing,  139,  243,  280,  617.  619,  623. 

Ealing  Tenants,  Ltd.,  104. 

Easements,  338  cl  seq.,  341,  477, 
478,  486,  497. 

Eastbourne,  xxv,  65,  71,  118,  352, 
404,617,619. 

Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Dent, 
386. 

East  Ham,  617.  619,  622. 

Eccles,  256,  517,  619. 

Economic  Rent,  defined,  59. 

Edinburgh.  270,  275,  295. 

Edmonton,  243,  257,  278,  623. 

Education  : 

Increase  in  cost  of,  507. 

Grants-in-aid  of,  612. 

Semi-national  character  of,  613. 

Yield  of  a  penny  rate  towards, 
619. 

Education  Act  (1902) : 

And  Rates,  507,  614. 

Education  (Administrative  Pro¬ 
visions)  Act,  507,  614. 

Education  Authorities,  Re¬ 
quirement  of  land,  225. 

Education  (Provision  of  Meals) 
Act,  507,  614. 

Egremont,  62. 

Ely,  614,  545. 

Enfield,  623. 

Enfranchisement  : 

Bills  introduced,  415. 

Buildings  leased  to  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  418,  432,  484. 

Compulsory,  reasons  for  not 
recommending,  416. 

Copyholds,  356. 

Places  of  Worship  and,  418,  432 

484. 
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Enfranchisement— cont. 

Royal  Commission  on  Housing, 
recommendations,  414. 

Real  Property  Bill,  356-358. 
Short  Leasehold,  413. 

Esher,  Lord,  quoted,  386. 

Essex,  125,  351,  528,  529,  530, 
645. 

Estate  Duty  Grant,  620. 
Evesham,  352. 

Exchequer  Contribution  Ac¬ 
counts  : 

Estate  Duty  Grant  and,  620. 
Finance  Act  and,  506,  507. 
Revenue  Act  (1911)  and,  506,  507. 
Excise  : 

Amount  raised  by,  500. 

Exeter,  16,  281,  292,  295,  350,  518. 
Existing  Contracts  : 

(See  Contracts.) 

Ewell,  623. 

Enquiry  : 

( See  Land  Enquiry.) 


Factories  : 

Condition  of  leases  of,  348. 

Rating  of  Improvements  and, 
512  et  seq. 

Falmouth,  350. 

Farmer  : 

and  Rating  of  Improvements, 
525  et  seq. 

Farms : 

Rating  of  large  and  small,  648  et 
seq.,  677. 

Featherstone,  61. 

Fee  Farm  Rent  : 

(See  Chief  Rent.) 

Festiniog,  xxv,  15,  352,  394. 

Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  82 
et  seq.,  306,  307,  506,  507,  509, 
538,  539,  547,  573,  588,  615, 
637,  671. 

Finchley,  62,  139,  243,  253,  257. 

Fines  : 

For  breach  of  conditions  of  lease, 
347. 

For  renewal  of  lease,  348,  370. 

Finsbury,  xxv,  618,  621. 


Fisher,  Mrs.  Lettice,  quoted,  75. 

Fitzherbert,  “  Surveying,”  quoted 
361. 

Flats : 

(See  Cottage  Flats.) 

Folkestone,  351. 

Fox.  Mr:  Wilson. 

“  Rating  of  Land  Values,” 
quoted,  565. 

Ford,  Alderman  T.  Benson  P. 
quoted,  183. 

France : 

Right  of  Search  for  Minerals  in, 
335. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  quoted, 
127,  128. 

Freehold : 

Definition,  344. 

Difference  between  Leasehold, 
344  et  seq. 

Extent  of,  349. 

Fine  for  conversion  of  use,  474. 

Population  living  under,  349. 

“  Free-House  ”  system  in  mining 
districts,  182,  187,  197  et  seq., 
201,  202. 

Freeman,  Mr.  G.  M.  : 

“  The  Law  of  Practice  and  Com¬ 
pensation,”  quoted,  308. 

Frome,  352. 

Fulham,  xxv,  34,  618,  622. 

Furnished  Rooms,  Houses  Let 
in,  22,  55. 


Gainsborough,  351. 

Garden  Suburbs : 

Cost  of  land  in,  117. 

Density  of  building  in,  117. 
Gardens,  7,  8,  14,  15,  116,  126, 
182: 

Desire  for,  131  et  seq.,  206. 
Produce  from,  126,  133. 
Gasworks  Clauses  Act,  339. 
Gateshead,  28,  41,  140,  351,  617, 
619. 

Gelligaek,  266. 

General  District  Rate  : 

and  Compounding,  665. 

George,  Mr.  D.  Lloyd,  73,  415, 
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German  Experience  re  Decen¬ 
tralisation  and  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  127-128. 

Germany :  - v 

Town  Planning  in,  290. 

Glamorgan,  266. 

Glasgow,  243,  250,  270,  274. 

Glossop,  244. 

Gloucester,  xxv,  118,  351. 

Gloucestershire,  351,  533,  645, 
667. 

Godalming,  xxv. 

Goole,  118,  514. 

Goschen,  Lord : 

and  assigned  Revenue,  620,  625. 

Government  Departments  and 
Acquisition  op  Land  223, 
225. 

Gowerton,  266. 

Grants-in-Aid,  503  : 

Agricultural  Rates  Act  and,  503, 
606,  611. 

Amount  of,  627,  628  et  seq. 

Assigned  Revenues,  620,  625  et 
seq. 

Beneficial  to  owners,  631. 

Conditional,  178,  179,  627. 

Corn  Laws,  Repeal  of,  and,  611. 

Distribution,  Methods  of,  624, 
676. 

towards  Education,  612,  624. 

Extent  of,  in  various  years,  611. 

History  of,  611-613. 

for  Housing  Survey,  168. 

Increase  of,  necessary,  599,  603,  ! 
610,  624 

Necessitous  Areas,  and,  616  et 
seq.,  621,  624. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion  and,  505.  611,  012.  628, 
631,  633. 

in  Rural  Areas,  627. 

Semi-National  Services,  and.  613, 
614. 

Site  Values,  Rating  of,  and.  629, 
633. 

Source  of,  628  et  seq. 

•  Webb,  Mr.  Sidney,  on.  614,  620.  j 

Gravesend,  351. 

Great  Grimsby,  351. 

Great  Yarmouth,  21, 118,  260, 279,  I 


Greenwich,  622. 

Grey,  Sir  Edward  : 
and  Leasehold  Enfranchisement, 

415. 


Hackney,  xxv,  618,  622. 

Haldane,  Lord  : 

and  Leasehold  Enfranchisement, 
415. 

Real  Property  Bill,  xxxi.  356- 
358,  475,  483,  487. 

Halifax,  149,  256,  280,  352,  518, 
522,  551. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  : 

and  Grants-in-Aid,  505,  612,  625. 
and  Site  Rate,  505,  560. 
Memorandum  on  Incidence  of 
Taxation,  611. 
and  Imperial  Taxation,  615. 
Hammersmith,  xxv,  618,  622. 
Hampshire,  351,  525,  527,  532. 
Hampstead,  xxv,  1  17,  244, 253,  617, 

618,  619,  622. 

Hanley,  352. 

Hardships,  To  owners  of  Small 
Dwelling  Houses,  53,  54,  172 
et  seq. 

Hardy,  Mr.  Thomas  : 

“  The  Woodlanders,”  quoted  on 
Lifehold  System,  438. 

Harper,  Mr.  E.  J.  : 

and  Rating  Reform,  510. 
Harrogate,  118,  276,  352,  617, 

619. 

Hartismere,  660. 

Hartlepool,  62,  241,  351. 
Harwich,  62. 

Hastings,  xxv,  21,  273,  352,  617. 
619. 

Hayes,  622. 

Hayward,  Mr.  E.  C.,  quoted,  74. 
Hayward’s  Heath,  xxv,  118. 

Head,  J.  G. : 

on  Leasehold  System,  401,  422. 
Health  : 

Effect  of  Bad  Housing  on,  1,  29  et 
seq. 

Heating  of  Dwellings,  provision 
for,  166. 
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Hebburn,  351. 

Heckmondwike,  352. 

Helmsley,  241. 

Helston,  xxv,  241. 

Hendon,  138,  623. 
Henley-on-Thames,  78,  256,  518. 
Hereford,  xxv,  123.  351. 
Herefordshire,  118,  351,  646, 
657. 

Hertford,  351. 

Hertfordshire,  125,  322.  351,  533, 
543. 

High  Wycombe,  xxv,  14,  65,  118, 
350. 

Hilcoat  v.  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  229. 

Hinckley,  351. 

Holborn,  xxv,  618,  621. 

“  Holding-up  ”  of  land,  243  et 
seq.,  549  et  seq. 

Holmfirth,  62. 

Holy'head,  xxv,  14,  352. 
Holywell,  xxv. 

Hornsey,  xxv,  240.  617,  619, 

623. 

Houghton-le-Sfrino,  62. 
HoUSE-PROrERTY  : 

Conditions  of  Leases  of,  348. 
House  Supply,  normal  process  of, 
80  et  seq. 

Yearly  increase  of,  72. 

Housing  : 

Acquisition  of  land  for,  122-124, 
176,  224,  318,  319. 

Allotments  and,  15,  131. 
Bye-laws  and,  10,  51,  85,  135, 
147,  207. 

Casual  labour  and,  9,  126,  162.^ 
Clearance  schemes,  3,  4,  46.  50, 
53,  54. 

Compounding  system,  effect  of, 
on,  665. 

Conclusions  as  to,  205,  et  seq. 
Condition  of  existing  accomo¬ 
dation,  7  et  seq. 

Conditions  of  future  supply, 


97-8. 

Co-operative  organizations,  102, 
108-206. 

Cost  of  building  development, 
and,  133  et  seq. 

Cost  Qf  construction  and,  144. 


Housing — eont. 

Cost  of  land  and,  115  to  121, 
206-07. 

Desire  of  occupiers  to  buy  their 
own  dwellings,  92. 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  Closing 
Orders,  53,  172  et  seq. 

Effect  of  bad,  1,  29  et  seq. 

Effect  of  Finance  Act  on,  82-4. 

Effect  of  industrial  revolution, 

1,  2. 

Effect  of  rates  on,  50. 

Effect  of  wages  on,  85,  160-2. 

Future  supply,  99-115. 

Gardens  and,  126,  207. 

How  to  stimulate  supply,  1 15 
et  seq. 

Inactivity  of  Local  Authorities 
as  regards,  48  et  seq.,  178-9. 

Inadequate  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions,  163-9. 

Increase  in  number  of  dwellings, 
72. 

Inland  Revenue  Returns  as  to 
dwelling  house,  72,  73,  80-81. 

Leasehold  system,  effect  of,  on, 
55,  56,  169,  366,  367. 

Local  Authorities,  3,  108-115, 
206-213. 

Local  Government  Board  Report 
46.  47,  49,  50,  149,  158,  163-4, 
179. 

Marriage  rate  and,  71. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health  Re¬ 
ports  on,  17  et  seq.,  24  et  seq., 
27  et  seq.,  31,  32,  49,  52,  55, 
60  et  seq.,  76. 

In  Mining  Districts  1S1  et  seq. 

National  control  of,  179-80. 

Private  Enterprise,  and,  99-102, 
206. 

Rating  reform  and,  122,  147-8. 

Rating  of  Site  Values  and,  529. 

Recommendations  as  to,  208  et 
seq. 

And  rents,  40  et  seq.,  86. 

Shortage  of  dwellings,  Chapter 
III..  59  ct  seq. 

Standard  of,  51. 

Supply  of  dwellings  in  the  future, 
Part  I„  Chapter  V.  97-157. 

Town  planning  and,  14S, 
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Housing — cont. 

Transit  facilities  and,  124  et  seq., 
207 . 

i See  also  Acquisition  of  Land, 
back  to  back  houses,  cottage  flats, 
overcrowding,  rates,  rating,  sanita¬ 
tion,  shortage,  slums,  tenements, 
working-class  houses. 

Housing  Acts  : 

Central  administration  of,  46  ct 
seq. 

Closing  orders  under,  4,  16,  47, 
63,  172  et  seq. 

Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  under,  4,  49. 

Hardships  caused  to  individual 
owners,  172,  et  seq. 

Local  administration  of,  48  et 
seq. 

Powers  of  Local  Government 
Board  under,  49. 

Powers  of  Local  Authorities 
under,  3,  16 
Provisions  of,  5. 

Work  done  under,  6,  46-8,  149, 
205. 

Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc., 
Act  (1909),  3  et  seq.,  6,  16,  21, 
49,  54,  67,  76  et  seq.,  79  et  seq., 
91,  140,  143,  149,  158,  173, 
174,  213,  214  et  seq.,  224,  226, 

227,  232,  233,  469. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 

Act  (1890),  3,  5,  19,  46,  50,  53, 
54,  81,  108,  112,  113,  123,  163, 
172,  173,  212  et  seq.,  226,  232, 
233,  234,  311,  313. 

Hove,  617,  619. 

Howard  de  Walden,  Lord  : 

Case  against  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
369. 

Hoxton,  280. 

Huddersfield,  xxv,  40,  41,  118, 
137,  352. 

Hull,  3,  80,  86,  118,  352,  515,  452, 
663. 

Hunt,  Mr.  F.  W.,  F.S.I.,  quoted, 

228. 

Hunter,  Sir  Thomas,  Town  Clerk 
of  Edinburgh,  quoted,  295. 
Huntingdon,  351, 


Huntingdonshire.  328,  351,  528 
Hyde,  244,  261,  278. 


Ilford,  622. 

Ilkeston,  350,  617,  619. 

Improvements  : 

Delayed  by  difficulty  of  acquiring 
land,  243  et  seq. 

Discouraged  by  rating,  502,  512, 
515,  673. 

Rating  of,  207,  511  et  seq.,  524  et 
seq.,  647,  677. 

Unrating  of,  508,  554  et  seq.,  591, 
675. 

Incidence  of  Rating,  566  et  seq. 

Incidence  of  Imperial  and  Local 
Taxes : 

Memoranda  on,  611,  631. 

Income  and  Rent,  42-44. 

Income  Tax  : 

Amount  raised  by,  500. 

Difference  between  rates  and, 
521. 

Increment  Value  Duty,  83. 

Industrial  Enterprise  in  Rural 
Districts,  202,  203. 

Industrial  Revolution  : 

Effect  on  Housing  Conditions,  1, 

2. 

Inland  Revenue  Returns : 

of  number  of  dwelling-houses,  72, 
80,  83. 

of  Investors  in  house  property, 

81. 

Insanitation,  2 : 

Definition  of,  165  et  seq. 

Inactivity  of  Local  Authorities, 
causes,  48  et  seq. 

Results  of,  31,  205. 

Inspection  of  Dwellings,  49,  158, 
164  et  seq. 

Investigators,  xxiv.,  xxviii.,  xxix. 

Investment  : 

in  houses,  81,  87  et  seq.,  94. 

other  forms  of,  87  ct  seq. 

Ipswich,  xxv.,  65,  118,  132,  247, 
352,  661. 

Islington,  20,  61S,  619,  622, 
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Jarrow,  40,  41,  68,  351. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Henry,  quoted,  57. 
Jones,  Dr.  Herbert,  quoted,  57. 
Judicial  Land  Commissioners, 
(See  Land  Commissioners) 


Kaufman,  M.,  quoted,  74. 
j,  Keighley,  241,  293,  516,  518. 
i!  Kendal,  78,  352. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Justice  : 

Decision  in  breach  of  covenant 
case,  386. 

:  Kensington,  xxv.,  32,  33,  475,  617, 
618,  619,  621. 

■  Kent,  125,  328,  351,  533,  647,  667. 
I  Kettering,  242,  293,  519. 
Kidderminster,  352. 

Kilburn,  454. 

Kingsbridge,  242. 

King’s  Lynn,  351,  517. 
Kingston-on-Thames,  617,  619, 

623. 

Knaresborough,  352. 

'  Koch,  Dr.  Robert,  quoted,  31,  32. 


Labour  Exchange  : 

and  Decentralisation  of  towns, 
126. 

Lambeth,  471,  618,  622. 

Lancashire,  41,  119.  140,  181,  351, 
530,  657,  667,  668. 

Lancaster,  351. 

Land  : 

Acquisition  of,  Part  II.,  224, 
et  seq.,  317  et  seq. 

Agents,  evidence  of,  239  et  seq., 
258. 

Cost  of,  115  et  seq.,  120. 

Excessive  price  of,  for  public 
purposes,  250  et  seq. 

Holding  up  of,  243  et  seq. 

How  to  increase  supply  of,  122 
el  seq. 

Kept  out  of  building  market, 
51. 

Increment  in  value,  through 
transit  facilities,  128  et  seq. 


Land — cont. 

Speculation  in,  290,  291. 

Transit  facilities  and  cost  of, 
124  et  seq. 

( See  also  Site  Values.) 

Land  Commissioners,  303,  311, 
335,  338,  341,  342,  424  et  seq., 
435,  468,  476,  493. 

Land  Enquiry  : 

Committee,  v. 

Method  of,  xxiii.-xxiv.-xxv.- 
xxvi.,  xxviii.-xxix.,  xxxi. 

Object  of,  xxiii. 

Schedules  used  in,  690. 

Towns  covered  by,  xxv.,  xxvii. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  : 

Assignments,  465,  466. 

Business  Tenancies,  446,  485, 

496. 

Costs  on  Assignments,  471  et 
seq.,  494. 

Dilapidation,  471,  494. 

Disputes,  473,  485,  495. 

Disturbance  without  Compensa¬ 
tion,  462. 

Goodwill,  447. 

Goodwill,  Appropriation  of,  450- 
453,  455. 

Landlord  to  keep  dw'elling- 
houses  fit  for  habitation,  468, 
490. 

Landlord’s  rates  and  taxes,  Con¬ 
tracting  out  of,  468,  491. 

Recommendations,  463  et  seq. 

Renewals,  terms  on,  449. 

Restrictive  Covenants,  454,  458, 
459,  460,  496. 

Town  Holdings  Committee,  Re¬ 
commendations  of,  463. 

Undisclosed  defects,  470,  491. 

Unreasonable  conditions,  467. 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts,  228,  232  et  seq.,  235  et 
seq.,  286,  287,  288. 

Suggestions  for  reform  of,  294 
et  seq. 

(See  also  Acquisition  of  Land.) 

Launceston,  24,  350. 

“  Law  of  Compensation,”  by 
Balfour  Browne  and  Allen, 
quoted,  229,  231. 
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“  Law  and  Practice  or  Com¬ 
pensation,”  by  G.  M.  Free¬ 
man,  quoted,  308. 

“  Law  of  Easements,”-  by  J.  L. 
and  L.  N.  Goddard,  quoted, 
338 

Lawson  (H.  L.  W.) : 

and  Leasehold  Enfranchisement, 
415. 

Leamington,  352,  617,  619. 

Cease  of  Building  Land  by  Local 
Authorities,  114,  123,  213. 

Leasehold  (Life)  : 

Definition,  345. 

Description,  438  et  seq. 

Distribution  of,  441. 

Extent  of,  349. 

Hardy  (Mr.  Thomas),  “  The 
Woodlanders,”  quoted,  438. 

Recommendations,  441,  485. 

Right  of  conversion.  442. 

Royal  Commission  on  Housing  of  \ 
Working  Classes  on,  440. 

Town  Holdings  Committee  on, 
440,  441. 

Leasehold  (Long)  : 

Apportionment  of  rent,  444. 

Complaints,  443. 

Conversion  from  short,  304. 

Definition,  345,  443. 

Extent  of,  349. 

Population  living  under,  349. 

Recommendations,  445,  485. 

Security  of  tenure  and,  445,  488. 

Leasehold  (Short)  : 

Advantages  claimed  for,  407. 

Appropriation  of  improvements, 
360,  368,  381,  390,  408,  425. 
483. 

Assignments,  384  et  seq..  409,  483. 

Bovton  (Mr.  James,  M.P.),  on. 
423. 

Buildings  leased  to  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  418,  432. 

Compensation  to  lessees,  419. 
430,  484,  489. 

Conciliators,  431. 

Conclusions,  407  et  seq.,  483. 

Conversion  to  long,  364. 

Costs  and  fees,  391  et  seq.,  409. 

Definitions,  345. 


Leasehold  (Short) — cont. 
Diapidations,  389  et  seq. 

Effect  on  Housing,  55,  56,  169, 
366,  367,  484. 

Enfranchisement,  413,  410,  418, 

484. 

Extension,  426,  427. 

Extension  not  to  be  granted,  429, 
430. 

Extent  of,  349. 

Fines,  370. 

Forfeiture,  386. 

Goodwill,  Appropriation  of,  376, 
450,  451,  452,  453,  455. 
Grievances,  365  et  seq.,  370  el  seq.. 
392  et  seq.,  408  et  seq.,  412, 
436. 

Head,  Mr.  J.  G.,  on,  401,  422. 
Licences,  384. 

Marks,  Mr.  John,  on,  403. 
Objections  to  Recommendations 
considered,  436,  437. 

Owners’  powers  of  leasing,  434, 
435. 

Places  of  worship  and,  418,  432. 
Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  on.  396  et 
seq. 

Population  living  under,  349. 
Prevention  of  Improvements,  373 
et  seq. 

Quicquid  plantatur  solo,  solo 
cedit,  366. 

Recommendations,  420  et  seq. 
Renewals,  409,  425,  484. 
Restrictive  covenants,  377  et 
seq.,  409,  483,  484,  485. 
Reversionary  interest,  366,  425, 

485. 

Revisable  leases,  427  et  seq. 
Rogers,  M.  Mordannt,  on,  402. 
Royal  Commission  on  Housing  of 
Working  Classes,  on,  403,  414. 
Security  of  tenure,  371,  420,  424, 
484,  488. 

Structural  alterations,  432. 
Sub-leases,  384  et  seq.,  409. 
Suggested  remedies,  413  et  seq. 
Town  Holdings  Committee  on, 
368,  403-407,  414-415. 

Town  Tenants’  League  on,  398  et 
seq. 
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Leasehold  (Short)— cont. 

Unreasonable  clauses.  387  el  sea.. 
410,  484. 

Leases  (Occupation)  : 

(See  Landlord  and  Tenant.) 

Leeds,  70,  93,  230,  262,  263,  352, 
522,  545. 

Leeds  Corporation  v.  Hon  E.  F. 
Lindley  Wood,  230. 

Leek,  352. 

Legal  Costs  in  land  acquisition, 
226.  228.  234. 

Leicester,  70,  351. 

Leicestershire,  321,  322,  351  5?6 
527,  528,  644,  648. 

Leigh,  62.  619. 

Leominster,  xxv,  240,  351,  520. 

Letchworth  Garden  City,  220, 

Lewisham,  618,  621. 

Leyton,  351. 

Lichfield,  352. 

Light  Railways  : 

Power  to  acquire  land  for,  288. 

Light  Railways  Act,  1896.  232 
288. 

Light  Railways  Commissioners, 
288. 

Lincoln,  12,  62,  253,  259,  351. 

Lincolnshire,  322,  351,  525,  526, 
649,  650,  651,  657. 

Lindley  (Mr.  P.),  quoted,  291. 

Liskeard,  244,  350. 

Littlehampton,  xxv,  118. 

Liverpool,  xxv,  19.  41,  43,  117, 
125,  136,  139,  148,  247,  25l’ 
350,  375,  462,  545,  617,  664. 

Living  Wage,  162. 

Llandudno,  xxv,  1 18,  352. 

Llanidloes,  352. 

Loans : 

to  Local  Authorities  for  housing 
purposes,  81.  108,  109. 

to  Public  Utility  Societies  for 
housing  purposes,  81,  105. 

to  private  persons  for  housing 
purposes.  102,  108. 

Local  Authorities  : 

Lncouragement  of  building  enter¬ 
prise  by,  114. 

Inactivity  of,  as  regards  housing 
48  el  seq. 


Local  Authorities— con t. 

Inspection  and  reports  on  housing 
conditions  153  el  seq. 

Power  of  acquiring  land,  224  et 
seq. 

Provisions  of  dwellings  by,  108 
et  seq.,  212  et  seq. 

Purchase  and  letting  of  houses  bv 
163. 

and  Tranference  of  rates  to  Site 
Values,  605. 

(See  also  Acquisition  of  Land. 
Grants-in-Aid,  Rates,  Rating. 
Tenure,  etc.) 

Local  Government  (1894)  Act 
233,  638. 

Local  Government  Board  : 

Circular  of,  re  Woodlands,  542. 

Inspectors  for  Housing,  180. 

Interference  with  bye-laws,  140, 
147. 

Model  bye-laws,  142. 

Powers  of,  6,  49,  140,  151,  213, 
216. 

Reports  on  housing  and  town 
planning,  46-7,  49-50,  149, 

158,  163,  179,  214. 

and  Survey  of  housing  conditions, 
167. 

Local  Taxation.  See  Grants-in- 
Aid,  Rates,  Rating,  Royal 
Commission,  Taxation. 

Local  Taxation  Licences,  620. 
625. 

London  : 

xxv,  9,  19,  20,  26,  31,  32  el  seq., 
40,  41,  43,  55,  56,  70,  81.  118, 
120,  124,  125,  136,  161.  175, 
229,  234,  268,  269,  283.  298, 
349,  363,  364,  366,  367,  376. 
377,  381,  392,  394,  404,  406, 
413.  438,  450,  451,  455,  457, 
460,  478,  519,  565,  613,  617, 
618,  621,  641,  658,  664. 

(See  also  separate  Boroughs.) 

London  County  Council,  658. 

London  County  Council  Act 
(1899),  229,  234,  235. 

London  Equilisation  of  Rates 
Act,  618. 

London  Government  Act.  642, 
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Loreburn  (Lord)  : 

and  Compulsory  Enfranchise¬ 
ment,  413. 

Loss  of  Revenue  :  -  v 

Through  rebus  sic  stantibus  prin¬ 
ciple,  547  et  seq. 

Lostwitiiiel,  xxv. 

Loughborough,  93,  240,  256,  293, 
351. 

Lowestoft,  256,  352. 

Lumley’s  “  Public  Health  ” 
quoted,  141,  142. 

Lumsden  Judgment,  83. 

Luton,  xxv,  14,  41,  68,  71,  118, 
350. 

Lytham,  351. 


Macclesfield,  63,  71,  92,  350,  617, 
619. 

Maidstone,  351. 

Main  Roads  : 
and  Rates,  507. 
a  National  Service,  613. 

Mair,  Dr.  Darra  quoted,  31. 
Malden,  352. 

Maldon,  351. 

Mallwyd,  545. 

Malmesbury',  352. 

Malton,  352. 

Malvern,  352. 

Manchester,  xxv,  10,  19,  41,  70, 
75,  118,  125,  131,  137,  161,  172, 
273,  351,  551,  617,  680. 
Mandamus,  626. 

Manor  {See  Copyhold.) 

Mansfield,  352,  617,  619. 

March,  514. 

Margate,  351. 

Market  Gardener  : 

and  Rating  of  improvements, 
530. 

Market  Harborough,  351. 

Marks,  Mr.  John,  quoted,  403. 
Marr,  Mr.  T.  R.,  quoted,  75-6. 
Marriage  rate  and  shortage  of 
dwellings,  71. 

Marshall  (Professor)  : 

Reduction  of  rates  benefits  owners, 
631. 


Maryport,  350. 

Matlock,  350. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health  :  2. 

Duties  of  under  Housing  Acts,  4, 
49. 

Reports,  17  et  seq.,  24  et  seq.,  27  j 
et  seq.,  31,  34,  48,  49,  52,  55, 

60  et  seq.,  76. 

Security  of  tenure  of,  56-7,  170 
et  seq. 

Salaries  of,  171. 

Melksham,  xxv,  118,  119. 

Melton  Mowbray',  351. 

Mental  Effect  of  Bad  Housing, 

34  et  seq. 

Mere,  242. 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  xxv,  28,  65,  118, 
352,  395,  617,  619. 

Metropolitan  Management  Act,  j 
1862,  234. 

Metropolitan  Paving  (Michael  ] 
Angelo  Taylor)  Act,  1817,  227,  I 
234,  294,  298. 

Middlesbrough,  xxv,  43,  118,  132,  ] 
148,  157,  244,  253,  522. 

Middlesex,  125,  351,  531. 

Middleton,  351. 

Middleton  v.  Hall,  5. 

Migration  of  Miners  : 

and  housing  conditions,  196. 

Minchinhampton,  351. 

Mines  and  Quarries  : 

conditions  of  leases,  348. 

Minimum  Wage,  161. 

Standard  of  housing,  165  et  seq. 

Mining  : 

Acquisition  of  concessions,  335. 

Grant  of  wayleaves,  337. 

Recommendations,  as  to,  337,  338.  i 

Right  of  search  for  minerals  in 
Foreign  countries,  335. 

Right  of  prospect,  337. 

Mining  Districts  : 

Housing  in.  Part  I.,  Chapter  VII.,  | 
181-200.  . 

Conclusions  as  to  Housing  in, 
200-204. 

Slums  in,  138  et  seq. 

Ministry'  of  Lands  : 

Conciliatory  Powers,  431,  495. 

Model  Bye-Laws,  142. 
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Money  Market : 

Effect  on  house  supply,  84. 

Monmouth,  41. 

Monmouthshire,  215,  352. 

Monotony  of  Working  Class 
Streets,  1,  7,  8,  10  et  seq.,  34 
et  seq.,  97,  157. 

Montgomeryshire,  530,  544. 

Moral  Effect  of  Bad  Housing, 
34  et  seq. 

!:!  Morpeth,  351. 

Mortgages  in  house  property, 
security  of,  82. 

Moulton,  Lord : 

and  Rating  reform,  510. 

Municipal  Housing  :  108  et  seq., 
140,  212  et  seq.  ( See  also  Local 
Authorities.) 

Municipal  Officials  : 

Evidence  as  to  absence  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  land,  239  et  seq, 
258,  292. 

Murray  (Sir  George) : 

and  Grants-in-Aid,  505,  612,  625. 
Imperial  Taxation,  615. 

(See  also  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Taxation.) 

Mutford  and  Lothinoyland,  661. 


Nantwich,  350. 

National  Services  : 
and  Grants-in-Aid,  505,  613. 
and  Rates,  502. 
and  Site  Rate,  505,  675. 

Neath,  xxv,  118,  119,  266,  352. 
Necessitous  Areas  : 
and  Rating,  616,  et  seq. 
and  Grants-in-Aid,  621,  624. 
Nelson,  244,  259,  292,  296. 
Newark,  xxv,  68,  352. 

Newburn,  63. 

Newbury,  242,  350. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  xxv,  11,  19, 
27,  28,  40,  41,  86,  125,  259, 
271,  296,  351,  617. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  63,  352. 
Newmarket,  660. 

Newport,  xxv,  351,  352,  396. 
Newton  Abbot,  350,  515. 


Norfolk,  322,  328,  351,  527,  671. 
Normanton,  352. 

Northampton,  351. 
Northamptonshire,  351,  527,  644. 
Northolt,  623. 

Northumberland,  9,  181,  182,  185 
et  seq.,  191,  197  et  seq.,  351, 
474,  526,  528,  533,  543,  544. 
Norwich,  xxv,  17,  93,  118,  138, 
351,  617,  619. 

Nottingham,  352,  663. 
Nottinghamshire,  193.  200,  320, 
321,  352,  646,  650. 

Nuneaton,  23,  68,  91,  293,  352,  515. 


Oakham,  352. 

Obstructive  Buildings,  4,  17,  18, 
175  et  seq. 

Occupation  Leases  : 

(See  Landlord  and  Tenant.) 

Occupier  : 

Grievance  of,  as  to  rating,  502. 

Transference  of  rates  from,  to 
owner,  564. 

Occupying  Ownership  of  Dwel¬ 
lings,  92,  93. 

Oldham,  63,  71,  76,  91,  118,  264, 
351,  617. 

Open  Spaces,  Lack  of,  1,  10,  153. 

Orpington,  622. 

Ossalinsky  (Countess)  v.  Man¬ 
chester  Corporation,  231. 

Oswestry,  352. 

Otley,  352. 

Over-Crowding,  6,  14  et  seq.,  21 
et  seq.,  26  et  seq.,  30,  31,  42, 
58,  78,  164,  181  et  seq.,  194, 
205. 

of  Buildings  on  land,  559. 

Overseers  and  Assistant  Over¬ 
seers. 

Appointment  of,  638,  641. 

Power  to  order  Valuation,  639. 

Over-Supply  of  Dwellings,  73, 
79. 

Owners,  Rating  of  : 

Existing  Contracts,  and,  568,  569, 
572,  573,  608. 

of  Developed  Land,  571,  572. 
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Owners,  Rating  of — con/. 
Movement  in  favour  of,  564  d 
scq. 

Occupiers,  as  against,  564  at  scq., 
674. 

Undeveloped  Land,  571,  572. 
Oxford,  352,  617,  6111. 
Oxfordshire,  352,  533. 


Paddington,  xxv,  20,  32.  33.  618. 
621. 

Painswick,  351. 

Parochial  Assessment  Act,  537. 
Paul.  xxv. 

Peel (Sir  Robert)  : 

and  Existing  Contracts,  630. 

Pen  art  h.  352. 

Pence,  622. 

Penistone.  xxv. 

Penzance,  xxv,  350. 

Perpetual  Rent  Charge,  see 
Chief  Rent. 

Personal  Property  : 

Leaseholds  are,  346. 
Peterborough,  xxv,  60,  118.  132, 
138,  253,  279,  351. 
Philanthropy  : 

and  Rating  of  Improvements,  5  l(i. 
Physical  Deterioration,  Inter- 
Departmental  Report,  34. 
Physical  Effects  of  Bad  Hous¬ 
ing,  29,  at  seq. 

Pickering,  246,  517. 

Pinner.  623. 

Pitt  (William)  ; 

and  Existing  Contracts,  630. 
Plaistow,  43,  148. 

Plomesgate,  661. 

Plymouth  and  Devon  port,  xxv, 

to.  41,  75,  350. 

Police  : 

and  National  Service,  613. 

Police  (Weekly  Rest  Day)  Act, 

614. 

Pollock  (Sir  Frederick)  : 

on  Leasehold  System,  362.  397. 
Pontardawe,  xxv,  66,  266,  396, 
519. 

Pontefract,  63,  78,  352. 


Pontyclun,  266. 

Pontypool,  352. 

Pontypridd,  352. 

Poole,  xxv,  23,  118,  119. 

Poor,  Housing  of  the  (Sea 
Poverty. ) 

Poor  Rate : 

Compounding.  665. 

Valuation  for,  639. 

Poor  Relief  : 

and  National  Service,  613. 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1601  : 

and  Rating  System,  499. 

Poplar,  618,  622. 

Population  : 

Lhban  and  Rural,  1,  165. 

Portsmouth,  xxv,  351. 

Port  Talbot,  266. 

Poverty  in  Relation  to  Housing, 
9.  23,  58,  96,  114.  159,  d  scq., 
167. 

Prairie  Value  : 

of  Sporting  Lands,  543. 

Premiums  (see  Fines). 

Prescot,  351.  662. 

Preston,  xxv,  13,  90,  118,  280,  351, 

522,  619. 

Pretyman  (Mr.). 
on  speculative  acquisition  of  land 
by  public  bodies,  290. 

Primogeniture,  Law  of  : 
abolition  of,  481,  482,  486,  498. 

Private  Acquisition  of  Land,  317 

et  seq. 

Private  Acts  : 

affecting  cost  of  development, 
139. 

Private  Acts  Dealing  with 
Housina.  6. 

Private  Housing  Enterprise,  SI; 
99  ct  seq.,  206. 

Provisional  Order  for  Acquir¬ 
ing  Land,  227. 

Probate  Duty,  625. 

Prussia  : 

Right  of  search  for  minerals  in, 

335. 

[  Public  Acquisition  of  Land, 
122,  224  et  scq. 

P U  B LIO  H  E ALT H  A  CTS  : 
i  Housing  reform  under,  6,  47,  141. 
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Public  Improvements  :  243  et  seq. 

delayed  owing  to  difficulty  of 
getting  land. 

excessive  price  paid  for  land  for, 
250  et  seq. 

.Speculation  in  land  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of,  257,  258. 

}  Public  Ownership  of  Land  : 

(See  Acquisition  of  Land.) 

Public  Utility  Housing  Societies 
81,  104  et  seq.,  140,  2(6, 
PULBOROUGH,  352. 

;  Pwllheli,  xxv,  352. 


S  Quarrying  and  Mines  : 

Conditions  of  Leases  of,  348. 
Difficulty  of  getting  wayleaves, 
336. 

Recommendations,  337,  338. 
Quarter  Sessions  : 

and  Rating  Appeals,  667. 

Quasi  Public  Bodies  : 

Defined,  222. 

Acquisition  of  Land  by,  222,  225, 
286  et  seq. 


Radnorshire,  530. 

Railways  : 

Independent  Assessor  for,  672. 
Rating  of  Site  Values  and.  589, 
607. 

Railway  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  286. 

Railway  Companies  : 

Prices  paid  for  land,  286,  287. 
Powers  to  acquire  land,  286. 
Railway  Companies  Association  : 
Suggested  modification  of  Lands 
Clauses  Act  by,  288,  289. 
Ramsgate,  351. 

Rateable  Value : 

In  various  districts,  617. 

In  London  Boroughs,  618. 
Increase  in,  506. 

Definition  of,  511,  647. 

Actual  rent  taken  as  basis  of, 
647-652. 


Ratepayers : 

Grievances  of,  501  et  seq. 
Taxpayers  and,  602,  610  et  seq. 

Rates : 

Amount  of,  on  agricultural  land, 
545. 

on  working  class  houses,  522, 
673. 

Amount  raised  by,  500,  506. 
Contribution  to,  by  owners,  565. 
Education  Act  (1902)  and,  507, 
614. 

Effect  of,  on  housing,  12,  50,  85, 
122,  147,  521  et  seq.,  673. 
Finance  Act,  506. 
and  Income,  43. 

Increase  in,  506. 

and  Insurance  Act,  614. 

in  London  Boroughs,  621-2. 

National  Services  and,  502. 

and  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  614. 

Reduction  of,  benefits  owner,  631. 

Rents  and,  522. 

and  Road  Board,  614. 

in  Suburban  districts,  622-623. 

Transference  of  : 

to  Owners,  562  el  seq.,  573. 
to  Sites,  508  et  seq.,  554  et  seq., 
574  et  seq.,  584  et  seq.,  592  cl 
seq. 

Yield  of  a  penny  rate  towards 
education,  619. 

Rating,  Part  IV,  409  et  seq. 
Administration  of  the  Law, 
502,  Chap.  VIII.,  637  et  seq. 
Afforestation  and,  542. 
and  Agricultural  Land,  605,  635, 
674. 

Anomalies  of,  658  et  seq.,  670. 
Appellate  Authorities,  668,  669. 
Assessment  Committees,  502. 
Authorities,  666,  668,  669,  670. 
Changes  in  system  of,  505  et  seq., 
508. 

Compounding  system  and,  502, 
664  et  seq. 

County  valuation  for,  670. 
Deductions  for  Repairs  and, 
502,  659  et  seq. 

Grievances  as  to,  501  et  seq., 
511  el  seq.,  524  et  seq. 
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Rating— cont. 

Hereditaments  the  basis  of,  499. 
History  of,  499. 

“  Holding-up  ”  of  Land  and, 
549  et  seq. 

of  Improvements,  502,  503,  511 
et  seq.,  646,  647,  648,  673, 
675. 

Incidence  of,  565  et  seq. 

Land  Commissioners  and,  672. 
of  Land  used  for  Sport,  541,  543, 
544. 

Law  of,  511,  512. 
in  London,  641,  658. 
of  Large  and  small  farms,  648  et 
seq. 

Multiplicity  of  authorities,  666- 

668. 

in  Necessitous  areas,  616,  675. 
Occupiers,  grievances  of  as  to, 
502 

of  Owners,  564,  565,  572,  674. 
Parochial  Assessment  Act,  1836, 
537. 

Poor  Law  Authorities,  670. 

Poor  Relief  Act,  and,  499. 
of  Railways,  672. 
of  Site  Values,  see  Site  Values, 
of  Small  Holder  and  Market 
Gardener,  530. 

a  Stimulus  to  production,  509, 
675. 

of  Underdeveloped  Land,  540 
et  seq.,  547. 

of  Undeveloped  Land,  544  et  seq., 
547. 

and  Vacant  Land,  638  et  seq., 
547,  673. 

Valuation  for,  637,  et  seq. 
of  Woods  and  Plantations,  542, 
543. 

(See  also  Grants-in-Aid,  Valua¬ 
tion.  ) 

Rating  Act  (1874),  542. 

Rawtenstall,  351. 

Reading,  xxv,  42,  43,  118,  148, 
234,  350,  522. 

Reading,  Corporation  Act,  1913, 
234. 

Real  Property  Bill,  356,  475,  483, 
487. 


Rebcs  sic  Stantibus  : 

Definition,  537. 

Loss  of  Revenue  through  princi¬ 
ple  of,  547  et  seq.,  571. 

Recommendations  : 

Acquisition  of  Land  by  Private 
Persons  : 

Conditions  under  which  com-' 
pulsory  powers  should  be 
granted,  334,  342. 

Easements  and  Wayleaves,  341. 
for  Mining  and  Quarrying,  337, 
338,  342. 

for  Places  of  Worship,  334,  342. 
Powers  for  compulsory,  333, 
342. 

Rent  or  Price  to  be  fixed  by 
Land  Commissioners,  335,  342. 
Summary,  342. 

Acquisition  of  Land  by  Public 
Bodies  : 

in  Advance  of  Needs,  316. 

Basis  of  Compensation,  316. 
Bodies  to  whom  Powers  should 
be  given,  299. 

Compensation  for  compulsory, 
316. 

Compulsory  Powers  for,  315. 
Damage  to  adjoining  Lands, 
316. 

Part  only  of  Property  to  be 
acquired,  316. 

Procedure  for  obtaining  Com 
pulsory  Powers,  299. 
Purchase  Price  as  Basis  of  Com 
pensation,  304. 

Repeal  of  Existing  Statutes, 
313. 

Tribunal  for  assessing  Com 
pensation,  316. 

Housing  : 

Closing  Orders,  174,  211. 
bv  County  Councils,  204, 
208. 

Development  of  future  Areas, 
150,  209. 

Government  Grants.  178,  210. 

Loans  for  Building,  106,  211. 
by  Local  Authorities,  113,  208. 
Minimum  Wage  and,  161-162, 
209,  210. 
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Recommendations— con;;. 

National  Control  and  Grants, 
180,  211. 

Number  of  Houses  per  Acre, 
150,  209. 

Power  of  Local  Authorities  to 
lease  Land,  123,  209. 
Security  of  Tenure  for  Medical 
Officers,  171,  211. 

Survey  of  Conditi  ;ns,  167,  168, 

210. 

Tenement  Houses,  170,  212. 
Town  Planning  Schemes,  177, 
211,  212. 

Transit  Schemes,  130,  209. 
Rating  : 

Appeals  against  Valuation,  680. 
Burden  on  Agricultural  Land, 

678. 

Compounding,  666. 

Existing  Contracts  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  678. 

Future  Expenditure  transferred 
to  Site  Values,  678. 

Grants  to  be  Conditional,  679. 
Increased  Relief,  679. 

One  Valuation  Authority  only, 

679. 

Part  of  Existing  Rates  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Site  Values.  678. 
Periodical  Re-valuation,  679. 
Railways,  etc.,  680. 

Site  Value  Rate  levied  on 
Owners,  678. 

Tenure  : 

Assignments,  491,  493. 
Apportionment  of  ground,  chief 
and  farm  rents,  497. 
Appropriation  of  building  ma¬ 
terials,  498. 

Buildings  leased  to  Local  Au¬ 
thorities,  492. 

Business  Tenancies,  496. 
Compensation  : 
when  Extension  of  lease  not 
granted,  430. 

for  Improvements,  Goodwill, 
etc.,  489,  491. 

Conciliators,  495. 

Copyhold  enfranchisement, 
487. 


I  Recommendations— cont. 

Costs  on  assignments  and  licences, 
495. 

Dilapidations,  494. 

Disputes,  495. 

Easements,  497. 

Land  Commissioners,  Powers 
of,  495. 

Landlord  to  keep  dwelling 
houses  fit  for  habitation, 
490. 

Landlords’  Rates  and  Taxes, 
contracting  out  of,  491. 

Life  Leasehold,  487. 

Owners  Powers  of  leasing,  495. 
Places  of  Worship,  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of,  490,  492. 
Primogeniture,  Law  of,  498. 
Restrictive  Covenants,  496. 
Reversionary  Interests,  485. 
Security  of  Tenure  for  Lessees, 
445,  488,  489,  491. 
Street-making  charges,  497. 
Structural  Alterations,  493, 
Tenants  of  Public  Bodies,  436. 
Town  Planning,  497. 

Undisclosed  defects,  491. 
Unreasonable  conditions,  494, 
496. 

Recreation  Grounds  : 

Acquisition  of  land  for,  246. 
Reconstruction  of  Unhealthy 
Areas,  4,  175  et  seg. 

Redditch,  xxv,  64,  71,  118,  119. 
Redhill,  352. 

Redruth,  240,  350. 

Re-entry,  Power  of,  346. 

Refuse,  Disposal  of,  3,  11,  25, 
166,  184,  188. 

Reg.  v.  Brown,  253. 

Regulations  under  Town  Plan¬ 
ning  Schemes,  143,  217 

et  seg. 

Reigate,  69,  70,  362. 

Relief  to  Local  Authorities. 

( See  Grants- in- Aid.) 

Renewal  of  Lease  : 

Conditions,  347,  448,  452,  453, 
454,  457,  484. 

Rent  Allowance  : 

In  Mining  districts,  197  et  scq. 
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Rent  of  Dwelling  Houses,  40  et 
seq.,  164,  167,  214: 

Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Cost 
of  Living,  48  et  seq.,  120. 

Economic,  defined,  69.  k  , 

Effect  of  bank  rate  on,  84. 

Effect  of  high,  42. 

Inelasticity  of,  95. 

in  London,  40,  41,  120. 

in  Mining  districts,  194. 

and  Rates,  522. 

in  Relation  to  income,  43  et  seq., 
205. 

in  Relation  to  overcrowding,  42. 

Repairs  : 

Ordered  under  Housing  Acts,  4, 
46  et  seq.,  53,  172  et  seq. 

Deductions  for,  in  Assessments, 
502,  659-663,  677. 

Executed  by  Local  Authorities, 
47,  172. 

Re-Planning  of  Congested 
Areas,  175  et  seq. 

Report  : 

Arrangement  of,  xxx-xxxi. 

Omissions  from,  xxxi. 

Scope  of,  xxx,  xxxi. 

Restraining  Act,  x,  362. 

Restrictive  Covenants,  346,  377, 
454,  458,  459,  460,  466,  467, 
473,  475,  476,  484,  486, 

496. 

Retford,  352. 

Revenue  Act,  1911 : 

and  Exchequer  Contribution  Ac¬ 
counts,  506,  507. 

and  Valuation  of  Agricultural 
Land,  588. 

Revenue  Bill,  1913,  83. 

Revisable  Leases,  427  et  seq. 

Rex  v.  Burrow,  230. 

Rhondda,  xxv,  118,  352,  396. 

Rhyl,  352. 

Richmond  (Surrey),  617,  619. 

Riddell  v.  Newcastle,  etc., 
Water  Co.  (1879),  231. 

Ripon,  267,  352. 

Risbridc.e,  660. 

Roadmaking  : 

(See  Bye-Laws  Development, 
Town  Planning.) 


Rochdale,  xxv,  12,  76,  118,  351, 
513. 

Rochester,  90,  259,  351. 

Rogers,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  F.S.I., 
F.A.I. 

On  leasehold  system,  402. 

Rogers,  Mr.  Thorold  : 

On  leasehold  system,  362. 

Rooms,  minimum  size  of,  219. 

Ross,  351. 

Rothbury,  351. 

Rotherham,  256,  352,  617,  619. 

Rowntree,  Mr.  B.  Seebohm, 
quoted,  44,  133. 

Royal  Commission  : 

On  Local  Taxation,  501,  502, 
503,  505,  508,  523,  524,  549. 
553,  555,  560,  565,  567,  569, 
570,  572,  612,  613,  615,  616, 
620,  625,  631,  637,  659,  670, 
671. 

On  the  Housing  of  Working 
Classes,  31,  403,  414#  440,  452, 
552. 

On  Mining  Royalties,  335,  336. 

Ruislip,  220. 

Runcorn,  249. 

Rural  Areas : 

Grants-in-Aid  in,  627. 

Valuation  in,  643  et  seq.,  677. 

Planning  of,  155  et  seq.,  215  et  seq. 

Rural  Districts  : 

Difficulty  of  acquiring  land  in, 
284  et  seq. 

Valuation  in,  643,  650,  677. 

Rural  Dwellings,  shortage  of : 

Effect  on  urban  housing,  77-78. 

Rutlandshire,  352. 

Ryall  v.  Kidwell,  5. 

Ryde,  351. 

Rye,  xxv,  240. 


Saffron  Walden,  xxv,  69,  71,351. 
St.  Austell,  350. 

St.  Bees,  350. 

St.  Helens,  86,  351,  619. 

St.  Ives,  xxv,  350. 

St.  Mary  Cray,  622. 

St.  Marylebone,  32,  548,  618,  621. 
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St.  Neots,  351. 

St.  Pangeas,  018,  022. 

Saffron  Walden,  xxv,  69. 
Salford,  xxv,  17,  118,  253,  205, 
278,  290,  351. 

Salisbury,  118,  352,  515. 

Samford,  001. 

Sanderstead,  023. 

Sanitary  Authorities  : 

Requirements  of  Land,  225. 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Security  of, 
50,  170-171. 

Salaries  of,  171. 

Sanitation,  2,  105  et  seq. : 
Scarborough,  520,  017. 
Scarisbrick  Estate  : 

Refusal  to  sell  land,  240. 
Schedules  Used  in  the  Enquiry, 
090  et  seq. 

Scotland  Enquiry,  xxiii. 

Seasonal  Labour,  102. 

Seaton,  242. 

Secret  Methods  of  Purchase  : 

Evidence  as  to,  277  et  scq. 
Securities,  Price  of  as  Affecting 
Housing,  87  et  seq. 

Security  of  Tenure  : 

for  leaseholders,  420,  424,  445. 
Sevenoaks,  351. 

Sewerage : 

acquisition  of  land  for,  225. 
Sheerness,  41,  351. 

Sheffield,  xxv,  118,  125,  132,  135, 
148,  149,  204,  274,  352,  402, 
003. 

Sherborne,  350. 

Shipley,  352. 

Shops : 

Conditions  of  leases  of,  348. 
Rating  of  Improvements  and, 
512  et  seq. 

Shoreditch,  xxv,  43,  148,  018, 

022. 

Shortage  of  Dwellings,  57,  Part 
I.,  Chap.  III.,  pp.  59-79. 
and  marriage  rate,  7 1 . 

Causes  of,  82  et  seq. 

Definition  of,  59,  00. 

Effect  of  Alternative  Invest¬ 
ments,  87-91. 

Effect  of  Bye-Laws,  85. 


Shortage  of  Dwellings— cont. 
Effect  of  Dear  Money,  84. 

Effcot  of  Finance  Act,  82  cl  seq. 
Effect  of  Increase  in  cost  of 
materials,  85. 

Effect  of  increase  in  rates,  85. 
Effect  of  increase  in  wages,  85. 
Effect  of  Price  of  Land,  94. 
Evidence  as  to,  00-00,  07-70. 
73. 

Extent  of,  66,  70,  78,  205,  200. 
in  mining  districts,  187  et  scq., 
194. 

in  rural  districts  affecting  urban 
housing,  77. 

normal  causes  of,  93  et  scq. 
prior  to  1909,  73. 

(See  also  Rent.) 

Shrewsbury,  352. 

Shropshire,  321,  352,  529,  544. 
Single  Tax  : 

Definition  of,  502,  503. 

Objection  to,  503. 

Site  Values : 

Complote  transference  of  rates 
to,  optional,  005,  678. 

Definition  of,  511. 

Finance  Act  and,  509. 

Increase  of,  629. 

'taxation  of,  029  et  seq. 

Site  Values,  Rating  of,  508  et 
seq.,  554  et  seq.,  075. 
Advantages  of,  608,  009. 
Agricultural  land  and,  605,  007, 
635. 

Existing  contracts  and,  567,  508, 
569,  572,  573,  008,  030. 

Change  in  contributions  duo  to, 
581-583. 

Difference  botween  singlo  tax 
and,  502. 

Effect  on  agricultural  land,  587, 
588,  589,  006-007. 

Effect  on  certain  classes  of  pro¬ 
perties,  574  et  seq. 

Effect  on  dovoloped  land,  577. 
Effect  on  individuals,  562  et  seq., 

^  573. 

Effect  on  industry,  550,  500, 
075. 

Effeot  on  open  spaces,  559. 
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Site  Values,  Rating  uf— coni. 

Effect  on  overcrowding  of  houses, 
559. 

Effect  in  rural  areas,  588  et  seq. 

Effect  on  sale  of  land,1  557,  558, 
675. 

Effect  on  underdeveloped  land, 
578,  579,  584. 

Effect  oil  undeveloped  land,  576, 
587. 

Effect  in  urban  areas,  576  et  seq. 

Effect  on  urban  property  in 
general,  579. 

Effect  on  vacant  land,  577,  587. 

Equity  of  complete  transference, 
of  rates  to  sites,  584  et  seq. 

Grants-in-aid  and,  599,  603, 
629. 

Local  Authorities  and,  605. 

Objections  to,  556  et  seq. 

Partial  Transference  of  rates  to 
sites,  592. 

Practical  schemes  in  the  direction 
of,,  591  et  seq.,  681  et  seq. 

Railway  lines  and,  589,  607. 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Hous¬ 
ing  of  the  Working  Classes  and, 
552. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  and,  505,  549,  553, 
555,  560,  570. 

A  source  of  revenue,  560. 

Typical  examples  of  transference, 
'581,  582. 

and  Unrating  of  Improvements, 
584  et  seq. 

Skipton,  89,  352. 

Slums,  2 : 

Abolition  of,  57,  Part  I.,  Chap, 
VI.,  158  et  seq. 

Definition  of,  18. 

Effect  of,  18,  19. 

Evidence,  18  et  seq. 

Extent  of,  205. 

Inadequate  knowledge  of  Local 
Authorities,  158. 

In  Mining  Districts,  183  et  seq. 

Lack  of  Alternative  Accommoda¬ 
tion,  57. 

Poverty  Problem  and  abolition 
of,  159. 


Slums— cont. 

Replanning  of  Congested  Areas. 
175. 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Act,  213. 

Small-Holder  : 

and  Rating  of  Improvements, 
530  et  seq. 

Small  Holdings,  Allotments  Act. 
1908,  226,  227,  233. 

Small  Holdings  : 

Acquisition  of  Land  for,  224-226. 

Departmental  Committee  on 
Equipment  of,  146. 

Over  Rating  of.  648.  674,  677. 

Smethwick,  617,  619. 

Smith  (Lord  Justice)  : 

Breach  of  covenant  case,  386. 

Somersetshire,  193,  321,  329,  352, 
528,  532,  533,  648.  650,  657, 
680. 

Southampton,  27,  41,  351. 

Southend,  xxv,  66,  71,  118,  617, 
619. 

South  Molton,  xxv. 

Southport,  xxv.  246.  293,  351,  384, 
396.  404,  617,  619. 

South  Shields,  xxv.  28,  41,  244, 
254,  259,  271,  351,  619. 

Southwark,  xxv,  281.  618,  622. 

Spalding,  351. 

Special  Adaptability  : 

Compensation  for,  in  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land,  231. 

Speculation  in  Land,  290. 

Speculative  Housing  Enter¬ 
prise. 

(See  Private  Enterprise.) 

Sport : 

Rating  of  land  used  for,  541  et 
seq.,  674. 

Stafford,  xxv,  69,  181,  352. 

Staffordshire,  181,  196,  352, 

657,  687. 

Staines,  351. 

Stalybridge,  86,  350. 

Stamford,  118. 

Standard  of  Housing,  51,  165  ct 
seq. 

Standardization  of  Cottage 
Building,  146. 
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Stanwell,  623. 

State  Control  of  Housing, 
179. 

State  Housing  Enterprise,  99. 

Stebbing  v.  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  229. 

Stepney,  xxy,  32,  618,  622. 

Stevens,  Mr.  F.,  quoted,  235. 

Stirling,  247. 

Stockport,  93,  350  : 

(See  also  Manchester.) 

Stockton,  351. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  xxy,  17,  118, 

131,  352,  617,  618. 

Stoke  Newington,  618,  622. 

Stonehouse,  xxv,  350. 

Street-Making  Charges,  479, 
486. 

Streets,  Width  of,  10  et  seq.,  135 
et  seq.,  150,  216,  220. 

Streets,  Closing  of  Unneces¬ 
sary,  177. 

Stroud,  xxv,  351. 

Sub-Letting  : 

(See  Tenements.) 

Suffolk,  352,  525. 

Sunbury,  623. 

Sunderland,  xxv,  13,  21,  28,  41, 
90,  118,  135,  351. 

Surrey,  125,  328,  352,  667. 

■Superfluous  Lands  : 

Disposal  of,  228-229. 

Survey  of  Housing  Conditions, 
49,  160. 

i  Surveyors,  141  et  seq.,  144. 

Surveyors’  Institution,  258. 

Evidence  as  to  absence  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  land,  237, 
238-239. 

Sussex,  329,  352,  450,  534,  644, 
646,  651. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield,  25. 

!  Sutton  (Surrey),  240. 

Swansea,  41,  69,  123,  266,  352, 
522. 

Swindon,  xxv.,  118,  135,  352. 


Taunton,  xxv.,  352. 
Tavistock,  350. 


Taxation  Imperial  : 

fairer  than  Local,  615. 

Taxpayers : 

and  Ratepayers,  502,  610  et  seq. 

Tenancies  of  Land  and  Build¬ 
ings  : 

Conditions  on  which  held  by 
actual  occupier,  348. 

Tenement  Dwellings,  9,  18, 

21,  25,  26,  27,  55,  169,  182, 
214. 

Tenure,  forms  of  : 

Definitions,  344,  345. 

Distribution  of  England  and 
Wales,  348,  352. 

Distribution  of  in  various  towns, 
350-352. 

Differences  between,  345,  346. 

Of  various  properties,  348. 

Tenure,  Part  III.,  341. 

Tewkesbury,  351. 

Thompson,  Alderman  H.,  quoted, 
74. 

Thynne,  Lord  A.,  M.P.,  quoted, 
252,  302. 

Tied  Houses  in  mining  areas  : 

(See  “Free”  houses.) 

Tilly ard,  Mr.  F.,  quoted,  2. 

Time  Limit  for  Dwelling-Houses, 

174. 

Times,  quoted,  369. 

Tiverton,  246,  350. 

Todmorden,  118,  248,  352. 

Tonbridge,  244,  272,  662. 

Torquay,  118. 

Tottenham,  623. 

Totteridge,  622. 

Town  Clerks,  xxix : 

Evidence  as  to  Working  of  Land 
Clauses  Acts,  235,  236,  237. 

Absence  of  difficulty  in  getting 
land,  240. 

Evidence  of  difficulty  in  getting 
land,  243  et  seq. 

Excessive  prioes  paid  for  land, 
252  et  seq. 

Secret  methods  of  purchase,  278 
et  seq. 

Speculation  in  land  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  public  improvements, 
278  et  seq. 
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Town  Holdings  : 

Select  Committee  on,  349,  368, 
403-406,  406-7,  414,  440,  441, 
463,  508,  565,  566,  ,572,  641, 
642. 

Town  Planning,  5,  143,  148  et  seq., 
175  et  seq.,  195,  214  et  seq. 
Leasehold  system  and,  408. 

Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Act  : 
quoted,  419,  420. 

Town  Tenants’  League  : 

on  Leasehold  system,  398  et  seq., 
446.' 

Memorial  to  Chancellor  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  399  et  seq. 

Tbade  Boards  Act,  161. 

Trade  Prosperity  and  Shortage 
of  Dwellings,  73,  80  et 

seq. 

Trades  Council,  action  by,  52, 
65. 

Traffic  : 

as  affecting  width  of  streets,  143, 
151,  156. 

Transit  Facilities  : 

and  building  land,  114,  124  et  seq. 
and  concentration,  204. 

Tredegar,  352. 

Tuberculosis  and  Housing,  20, 
31  et  seq. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  617,  619. 

Turnor,  Mr.  Christopher  : 
Valuation  of  estate,  589. 

Tynemouth,  18,  28,  69,  381. 


Ulverston,  xxv,  118,  351. 
Undeveloped  Land  : 

Effect  of  rating  site  value  on, 
576,  583,  603. 

Extent  of,  545. 

“  Holding  up  ”  of,  549, 

Rates  collected  from,  571. 

Rates  on,  in  urban  districts, 
545. 

Rating  of,  544  et  seq. 
Under-developed  Land  : 

Effect  of  rating  site  value  of,  578, 
579. 

“  Holding  up  ”  of,  551  et  seq. 


Rating  of,  540  et  seq. 

Unemployment : 

and  decentralisation  of  towns,  126 
et  seq. 

and  supply  of  dwellings,  71. 
German  experience,  127-8. 

Unfit  Dwellings  : 

(see  Slums. ) 

Unwin,  Mr.  Raymond,  F.R.I.B.A., 
quoted,  153,  154,  155. 

Urban  Areas,  Valuation  in,  652 
et  seq. 

Urban  District  Councils  : 

Conference  on  Acquisition  of  Land 
Bill,  291. 

Uxbridge,  351. 


Vacant  Houses  : 

Effect  on  supply  of,  95. 

Vacant  Land  : 

Effect  on  rating  site  value  of, 
577. 

“  Holding  up  ”  of,  551. 
in  Manchester,  551. 

Rating  of,  538  et  seq. 

Valuation  and  Assessment  : 
Appeals  against,  639,  641,  668, 
672. 

Appellate  Authorities,  668. 
Authorities,  637,  638,  668. 

Basis  of,  673. 

Borough  Rates,  638. 

County  Rate,  638. 
of  composite  hereditaments,  637. 
Compulsory  Re-valuation  in 
London,  658-9. 

Deductions  for  Repairs,  659. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in,  676. 

List,  639,  659. 

powers  to  order  new,  639. 
appeal  against,  639,  641. 
Methods  of : 

in  districts  partly  urban,  partly 
rural,  656,  657. 
in  London,  658. 

in  rural  districts,  643,  650, 
677. 

in  town  and  urban  districts,  652, 
656. 

Need  for  reform  of,  641  et  seq. 
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Valuation  and  Assessment— 
cont. 

Railways  and  other  Special 
Properties,  672, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion  on  methods  of,  637,  642, 
670,  671. 

under  Finance  (1909-10)  Act, 
1910,  82,  83,  306,  307,  508, 
509,  573,  637. 

(Metropolis)  Act,  642,  658. 

(See  also  Assessment  Committees.) 


Wages  : 

advance  of  in  Building  Trade,  85, 
87. 

increase  of, '87. 

in  relation  to  Housing  Problem, 
157  et  seq. 

(See  also  Minimum  Wage.) 
Wakefield,  64,  89,  352. 

Bishop  of,  quoted,  157,  196. 
Wales,  xxiii.,  41,  60,  352. 

Enquiry  in,  xxiii,  156,  215,  328, 
336,  349,  352,  375,  413. 
Wallington,  619. 

Wallasey,  254. 

Walsall,  352,  617,  619. 
Wallsend,  619. 

Walthamstow,  622. 

Wandsworth,  618,  621. 

Wanklyn,  Miss  Me,  C.,  quoted,  26. 
Warrington,  244,  259,  351,  617. 
Warwick,  352. 

Warwickshire,  352. 

Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  339. 
Water  Supply  of  Dwellings,  8, 
166,  167,  184,  193,  194. 
Watford,  351. 

Wayleaves,  336,  338  et  seq. 

Webb,  Mr.  Sidney  : 

“  Grants-in-Aid,”  014,  626. 
Wellingborough,  351. 
Wellington,  352. 

Welshpool,  545. 

West  Bromwich,  617,  619. 
Westbury,  352. 

West  Derby,  662. 

West  Ham,  xxv,  43,  136,  148,  619, 
622. 


West  Hartlepool,  118,  293,  619. 
Westminster,  618,  621. 
Westmorland,  352. 

West  Wickham,  622. 

Weymouth,  350. 

Whitby,  xxv.  245,  254,  260. 
Whitehaven,  xxv,  17,  350. 
Whitstable,  22,  118,  351. 

Widnes,  xxv,  118,  351. 

Wigan,  25,  351,  617,  019. 
Willesden,  545. 

Wiltshire,  352,  645,  649. 
Wimbledon,  458,  017,  619,  623. 
Winchester,  351. 

Windsor,  24. 

Woburn,  525. 

Woking,  xxv,  352. 
Wolverhampton,  xxv,  69,  404, 
619. 

Woodbridge,  661. 

WOODFALL  : 

“  Landlord  and  Tenant,”  quoted, 

441. 

Woodlands  : 

assessed  at  prairie  value,  542. 


Woolwich,  273, 

292, 

294, 

618, 

622. 

Worcester,  352. 

W  ORCESTERSHIRE, 

193, 

340, 

352, 

529,  532,  651, 

652. 

W  ORCESTERSHIRE, 

Housing 

of 

miners  in,  193. 


Working-Class  Houses  : 

Amount  paid  in  rates  on,  522. 

Effects  of  rates  on,  521  et  seq., 
673. 

Evidence  as  to  normal  conditions, 
9  et  seq. 

Evidence  as  to  defective  con¬ 
ditions,  17,  18. 

Evidence  as  to  Shortage,  60-66. 

Existing  accommodation,  7  et  seq. 

Workington,  350. 

Worksop,  246,  352. 

Worship,  Places  of : 

Enfranchisement  and,  418,  432, 
490. 

Acquisition  of  land  for,  334,  342. 

Worthing,  245,  254,  352,  617, 
619. 

Wrexham,  22, 
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Yardley,  265. 

Yarmouth,  xxv,  351. 

Yeovil.  118,. 

York,  43,  44,  91,  118,  133,  161, 
256,  293,  352. 


Yorkshire,  41,  140,  187,  182-183, 
191,  195,  196,  197,  199,  296, 
321,  352,  449,  529,  543, 

544,  645,  646,  650,  651,  656, 
657. 
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